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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 


Expenditure on 
Agricultural 
Education and 
Improvement of 
Live Stock. 


In a speech at Wells on 8rd March Lt.-Col. lit. Hon. Sir 
Arthur G. Boscawen (Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries) 
referred to the recommendations of the 
Geddes Committee with regard to the 
annual expenditure of the Ministry. 
Before the appointment of the Committee, 
he said, the Ministry made a cut of 
j 61,161,000 and the Committee proposed a 
further reduction of £285,171. The Cabinet had agreed, 
however, to a reduction of £216,000 in place of the £285,171, 
the chief differences being the following : — ^The Committee had 
suggested the discontinuance of the live stock schemes, and 
especially milk recording, but in Sir A. G. Boscawen’s opinion 
milk recording was one of the best things that the Ministry did, 
and had splendid results. He was glad to say that be had been 
able to save it, and also the rest of the live stock schemes, 
except the heavy horse-breeding scheme. 

With regard to agricultural education and research, he said it 
would be remembered that at the time of the repeal of the Com 
Production Acts, an extra million pounds had been given for 
education and research as part of the arrangement made with the 
National Farmers’ Union, and it was understood that this was in 
addition to what was being spent on these objects before. The 
Geddes Committee, while leaving the million (which is a single 
sum, not annual expenditure) had suggested a big reduction 
on the previous suta, but this would amount to the breach of 
a definite undertaking. The Cabinet had decided that the 
agreement with the farmers mu^ stand, and the million would 
be retained in addition to what was being spent before. 

Of this million, <1^50,600 had been siUocated to England and 
Wal^, and a scheme lor (he ap^cation d this sum for the de- 
<42^87) 11, , A 
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velopment of agriculture is now being drawn up by the Miniatiy. 
The normal expenditure, which is to be continued, amounts 
to i£897,000 per annum and provides for agricultural research 
and experiments; higher education at agricultural colleges uid 
institutions; educational w'ork carried on by coimty councils, 
including farm institutes, classes, lectures, etc. ; advice for 
farmers and investigation of local problems; experiments with 
agricultural machinery ; research scholarships ; and improvement 
of live stock by means of grants to assist in the provision of good 
breeding stock, and for milk-recording societies. 

A CoNf’BRENOB of Members of the Young Farmers’ Clubs, 
arranged under the aua])ice8 of the Garden Cities and Town 

Yonns Yanneni* Pl.anning Association, was held at the 
Clubs Daily Mail Ideal Home Exhibition at 

Olympia on 7th March, and was presided 
over by the Minister of Agriculture, Lt.-Col. Hi. Hon. Sir 
Arthur G. Boscaw'en. 

In his opening speech the ^linister said that the Young 
Farmers’ Club movemcrii, which had originated in Canada and 
America, had now taken root in this country, mainly owing 
to the energetic efforts for its establishment by the Daily Mail. 
The Ministry of Agriculture was interested in this movement, 
and had promised to help the Members of the Clubs with such 
technical advice as w'as possible. The Minister suggested that 
the farming industry, which was passing through a stage of 
severe depression, could again become prosperous by the appli- 
cation of new and scientific methods to practical farming. By 
this mov(unent it would be possible to influence the young 
people of tins country to take an interest in agriculture, and to 
teach them the highest forms of intensive cultivation. The 
young members of these clubs would be trained to be 
practical and scientific fanners, and thus, in time, the whole 
industry would be placed on a better footing. Perhaps not all 
the memljsrs of the clubs would be able hereafter to engage 
in agriculture as a irarswit for their living, but it was to tbeir 
own and the country’s advantage for all to be interested in 
and to know something about the food proflucing industry of 
Great Britain. There was no doubt also that all members of 
the clubs could add to their income by keeping rabbits, calves, 
pigs, poultry or bees, or by growing fruit, flowers and vege- 
tables, and in doing so each member would be adding some- 
thing to the food production of the country. 
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The movement was new to this country — it was started only 
some twelve months ago — ^but the success which had been 
achieved in Canada and the United States of America showed 
that there was scope for a great extension of the movement in 
these Islands. 

Mr. Bussy, a Director of the Daily Mail, announced at the 
Conference that an International Federation had now been 
formed to promote and encourage the formation of Young 
Farmers’ Clubs in every country in the world; to act as a 
bureau of information: and to arrange for the interchange of 
live stock and seeds between members in different countries. 


In view of the enormous damage to farm and garden crops 
which is attributable to the depredations of insect pests, atten- 

Beneflcial Insecte. increasingly given in recent 

yeai‘s to a study of their life history and 
habits, wilh the object of enabling growers to exercise some 
definite and reasonable control over them and to ensure better 
and cleaner crops. It is of interest to recall, however, that not 
all insects are harmful, not all attack our crops and stock, but 
as has been shown in this Jounml from time to time,* some 
are distinctly beneficial and of great value to man. So impor- 
tant is this aspect of insect life, and so desirable is it that these 
useful creatures should be recognised, that the ^Ministry has 
prepared a small lKX)klet which is alx>ut to be issued, dealing 
with insects which are beneficial to agriculture, t Two capital 
coloured plates, finely reproduced, have been prepared to illus- 
trate the booklet, which should piove of great value and interest 
to farmers and horticulturists, teachers, students and all per- 
sons interested in gardening, while it should be of considerable 
use in schools for purjwses of nature study. 

It has not been possible in the scope of the publication to 
consider more than certain large groups of insects, various 
members of which attack and destroy the 'worst insect pests 
to agriculture and horticulture. Of these gioups, five are out- 
standing as being of great assistance to the farmer, gardener 
and fruit grower; they a^e Ijadybirds, Tjacewing Plies, Hover 
Plies, Ichneumon Flies and Tachinid Plies. Only too fre- 
quentl.y these insects are mistaken for enemies to crops and are 

VoL V. December, 189B, p. 328. Vol. Xll, Jaiumry, 1910, p. 623. 
t Mlitoellfinaoos Publkatioa No, 37, to be obtained from the Ministry, 
10, Whitehall Hace, London, RW.l, price 44., poet free. 
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destroyed. It is hoped that the brief descriptions of them and 
of their life histories, together with the excellent coloured 
plates, may help towards their wider recognition and 
protection. 

« « « « « 

The average of the market prices of all descriptions of agri- 
cultural produce during February showed a slight rise as com- 

Tlift Aorifiulturftl previous month, this being 

T A k«« fh® first break that has occuired in the 

downward movement of prices since 
August, 1921. Prices in February were on the whole 83 per 
cent, in advance of the average of the three years 1911-13, 
as against an increase of 77 per cent, in January. 

The following table shows the percentage increase during 
each month from 1919 to the present time : — 


MoTUh. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent- 

January 

148 

213 

186 

77 

February ... 

150 

205 

172 

83 

March 

150 

199 

158 

... — 

April 

153 

199 

141 

... — 

May 

13-2 

189 

112 

... — 

June 

128 

164 

102 

... — 

July 

141 

174 

100 

— 

August 

138 

177 

116 

— 

September... 

148 

181 

105 

— 

October 

K,r> 

191 

90 

... — 

November... 

182 

197 

84 

... — 

Decoraboi’ . . . 

207 

104 

82 

... — 


Owing to the changes since 1911-13 in the varieties of potatoes 
principally grown, it has been necessary to revise the basis of 
the calculations for this description of produce, and to base 
figures on the most representative varieties. It will be observed 
that the alteration to the general index number is only 2 points. 

Practically all commodities shared in the upward movement 
experienced during February, the chief exceptions being 
barley, w/iich was practically unchanged, milk and butter, 
which fell 8 points and 7 points respectively, and hay, which 
declined a further 3 points. The greatest increase was in the 
case of fat sheep, which rose from 60 per cent, above the pre- 
war level in January to 83 per cent, in February. During 
February fat cattle were about 65 per cent, and pigs 80 per 
cent, above the prices in 1911-13. 

Prices of cereals showed a somewhat smaller increase com- 
palced with pre-war days, wheat being about 46 per cent.; 
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barley 61 per cent, and oats 47 per cent, atove the average 
for 1911-18. Feeding stuffs on the whole were also rather 
dearer in February than in January. Milling offals and cotton 
cakes were cheaper, but the decline in these feeding stuffs was 
more than counterbalanced by the increased prices of linseed 
cakes, maize and maize meal and brewers’ grains. The average 
declared value of imported barley during February was about 
£9 148. per ton as compared with £10 8s. in January, while 
oats averaged about £9 68. per ton. 

The reduction in fertiliser prices was continued during the 
month, basic slag being considerably cheaper than in January 
while nitrate of soda and superphosphate also showed slight 
reductions. Sulphate of ammonia for Februar\’ delivery was 
10s. per ton dearer than for delivery during the previous 
month. 


The Ministry frequently receives communications relative to 
the exemption of agricultural shows from entertainments duty. 
. , It may be pointed out that exemption from 

and the Entertain- . . u ^ w it. n ^ t 

. _ . Agriculture, but with the Commissioners of 

men S U y. Customs and Exci.se. The legal position 
and the proper method of applying for a grant of exemption arc 
explained below. 

All such Shows are “ entertainments ” within the meaning 
of the Finance “ New Duties ” Act, 1916, and therefore Enter- 
tainments Duty must be paid unless the Commissioners of 
Customs and Excise have granted a Certificate of Exemption. 

The conditions of exemption are contained in Section 7 of the 
Finance Act, 1921, and are as follows, viz. : — 


(a) That tbe entertainment provided by a society (including a 
company, institution or other association of persons by whatever 
name called) which is established solely for the purpose of pro- 
moting the interests of the industry of agriculture (including 
horticulture and the breeding of animals of any description) and 
which is not conductetl for profit. 

(b) That the entertainment consists solely of an exhibition of the 
products of the industry of agriculture (incuding horticulture and 
the breeding of animals of any description), or materials, machinery, 
appliances or food stuffs used in the production of those products. 

If any extraneous attraction, such as a hand, sports, fireworks, 
etc., is included in the proceedings, the Show does not satisfy 
condition (b). 



Hbdos and Stump Cubawng. 
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a 

Where it is desired to claim exemption, an application must 
be made to the Commissioners of Customs and Excise, Custom 
House, London, E.C.3., not less than 14 days before the Show, 
acooinpanied by copies of the Rules and last Balance Sheet of the 
Society and Programme of the Show. If a certificate of exemp- 
tion is not received before the show, entertainments duty must 
bo paid. 


Since the widespread adoption of tractor cultivation the 
problcni of uprooting tree stumps and removing hedges has 
an/! become one of considerable importance, 

OleariUff Representative methods of doing this work 
were therefore tested by the Ministry of 
Agriculture in the early part of 1921, and the results, 
systematically recorded and tabulated. A report* on the trials 
prepared by the Research Branch of the Ministry was pub- 
lished recently. The results have all been worked out on a 
cost basis and, throughout, the economic standpoint has been 
primarily considered. While tractor cultivation has been 
principally kept in view, the information contained in the 
report should be of value to those engaged in (‘learing land for 
gravel digging and other piirposes, or in removing trees for 
landscape and market gardening. 

Included in the test were hand tools, timber jacks, the 
Pe Jersey stump extractor (a machine from Finland operated by 
hand), the Hercules Triple Puller (an American machine on 
the windlass principle operated by horses), a ploughing engine, 
and steam and motor tractors, as well as explosives. Details 
of the tests and figures of cost are given in the publication 
referred to, and a summary of the conclusion.^^ arrived at is as 
follows : — 

Where only a short length of hedge or a few stumps are to 
be extracted, there appears to be no advantage in going beyond 
the existing resources of the farm, especially if the work is 
done in a slack period of the year when it is a question of find- 
ing work for the men retained. Hand tools will suffice, but 
a tractor fitted with a winding dnim will be useful, particularly 
in dealing with light stumps, which it should be able to 
remove without grubbing. 

♦ Misoellaneotts Pablicatioa, No. 35, ,53 pp,, 1 map and 13 fimirea 
Price 6d. net, poet free, from the Mimatry, 10, Whitehall Place.' 
aW.l. ' 
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Where any considerable amount of work is involved hand- 
methods would prove too expensive and protracted, and a 
mechanical device or explosives should be used . The 
advantages of explosives are low cost, clean extraction and 
shattering of the timber, and unlimited capacity. Their use 
is» however, restricted by the proximity of buildings, roads, 
and railways, and there must always be a certain amount of 
danger to the operator. This last, however, can be almost 
entirely eliminated by proper precatjtions. There can be no 
doubt that for operations upon a large sc*ale, explosives provide 
the most rapid and economical means of removing stumps. 

If time is not an imp4)rtant factor, and the plan is to clear 
a large area gradually, mechanical appliances will compete in 
efficiency and economy with explosives. Whore heavy timber 
is present, machines of the types of the Do Jersey and Hercules 
should prove suitable, although neither type is likely to remove 
light hedge growth economically as compared with a tractor 
(steam or motor) provided with a winding drum. The 
necessity for anchoring, the restricted capacity of the grab 
attachments in dealing with a number of small stumps, the 
amount of winding necessary, whatever the resistance offered, 
are all factors, which by increasing cost in pro|x>rtion to the 
volume of timber lifted limit the economic use of the former 
types of machine. The choice of methods is therefore largely 
dependent upon the relative proportions of light, medium, and 
heavy timber. Where all is light, the tractor may be recom- 
mended; where all is heavy, a machine of the De Jersey or 
Hercules type; where there is a mixture, it is a matter for the 
judgment of the person \indertaking the work. 

Without capital, it is impossible to clear any large area of 
land quickly, and in most instances economy and convenience 
dictate that the work of clearing should be restricted to a few 
chains a year. Where more than this is attempted, it is 
necessary to weigh up very carefully the cost and the increased 
revenue that will be obtained. This is a problem that can only 
be decided in each individual case. 

The full report should be read by anyone who contemplates 
a substantial amount of hedge clearing or stump extracting. 
Methods are explained in detail and costs worked out minutely. 
With this information before him, it should be possible for the 
reader to determine the most economical method to be adopted 
in any given circumstances. 

This r^>art is the first of a series which the Ministry proposes 
to publish on specific agricidtural operations, A report on 
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drainage machinery, based upon extensive tests, is already at 
an advanced stage. 

«*•••• 


The Ministry has now completed the work of papng 
out the sums due under the Com Prices Guarantee. The 
_ ... . bulk of the payments were made on 

^unde? the Corn 1®* January last. In all some 188,^ 

a M separate payments have been made. 

Production Acts. , | ^ ‘ nnnnnn 

totalling approximately £14,000,000. 

The Ministry desires to make it known to occupiers of land 
who have received Orders of Payment on fl.M. Paymaster 
General in this connection, that such orders are liable to be 
cancelled if not presented for payment within a reasonable 
time after issue. Any farmer who has not yet cashed his 
order therefore should do so at once. The orders must be 
presented for payment through a bank. 


The sixth Session of the General Assembh of the Interna- 
tional Agricultural Institute will open in Rome on 8th May 
next, and the Minister of Agriculture and 
Fisheries has appointed the following 
delegates to attend on behalf of tins 
country: — Sir Thomas H. Rlliott, Bart., 
K.O.B. (British delegate on the Per- 
Aiianent f\)mmittee of the Institute^ Sir Francis Floud, 
K.C.B. (Permanent vSccretary of the Ministry) and Mr. R. J 
Thompson (an Assistant Secretary of the Ministry). 

The programme to be dealt with by the Assembly is 
extensive, including the consideration of a number of reports 
on the organisation of the Institute and the work carried out 
by its various branches, and also reports on such subjects as 
the increase of agricultural production, agricultural meteo- 
rology, agricultural book-keeping, and a proposal for the 
establishment of an International Institute for Research into 
Plant Jtiseases. 

In addition, the United States Government will submit a 
number of proposals for action by the Institute with the object 
of improving the collection and publication of agricultural 
statistics in the adhering countries. Though the work which 
the Institute endeavours to do in connection with agricultural 
statistics may seldom come directly to the notice of farmers, 
nevertheless the publication of full and prompt information 


Meeting of the 
International 
Agricultural 
Institute. 
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as to crop prospects, harvests, and numbers of live stock in 
all the countries of the world is of considerable importance to 
them, as prices in this country are dependent upon world 
prices, which are greatly influenced by such reports. 


The Annual Show of Thoroughbred Stallions arranged by 
the Ministry in conjunction with the Hunters’ Improvement 

. and National Light Horse Breeding 

fitAliinn^ahnw Societv, was held at the Koyal Agri- 

February to 2nd March. The principal purpose of the show 
is the selection of stallions for the King’s Premiums which 
are awarded by the Ministry under its scheme for the en- 
couragement of Light Horse Breeding. The premium stallions 
are required to serve maies at low fees, which are prescribed 
by the Ministr}^ The routes to be travelled by the premium 
stallions are arranged at the close of the show. 

This year 88 stallions were entered, as compared with 97 
last year, and 57 King’s Premiums, including 12 Super 
Premiums, were awarded. The King’s Champion Challenge 
Cup for the best Premium Stallion was awarded to “ Gay 
iMlly,"' the property of the Compton Stud, the reserve horse 
being Scarlet Rambler,** belonging to Captain T. L, 
Wickham-Boynton and Mr. IT. A. Cholmondeley. These two 
horses obtained the same distinctions last year and in 1920. 
The principal winners were the Compton Stud, who obtained 
four Super Premiums (including the King’s Cup') and three 
King’s Premiums. 

Arrangements are being made for the award of a limited 
number of Ministry’s Premiums to Stallions w^hich will travel 
approved routes. 


The Conciliation Committees continue to work satisfactorily, 
and there are now 42 agreements of w^hich 24 are for periods 

ConciUation including the com harvest. A gratifjing 
feature of the past month is the fact that 

Affrifiiiltiue agreements have now been reached m 
* * several areas where negotiations between 

the two sides had been somewhat protracted, notably in Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Lincolnshire, West Biding, Bedfordshire, Huntingdon- 
shire and Oxfordshire. Details of the current agreements appear 
on pp, 98-96. 
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A RECORD OF 

12 YEARS’ DEVELOPMENT ON A 1500 
ACRE FARM. 

WiLFBiD S. Mansfield and D. Bovks. 

The Shippea Hill Estate of Messis. Chivers and S(Hia is 
situated 7 miles from Ely, at the junction of the Cambridge, 
Norfolk and Suffolk borders. It lies in the fen country, and has 
on the north the Little Ouse (or Brandon Eiver) and on the east 
the Lakenheath Lode, while on the west it touches the main 
road from Littleport to Mildenhall. The Great Eastern Bailway 
Company’s line to Norwich runs through the centre of the estate, 
and the railway station of Shippea Hill is on its western edge. 

Like most of the fen country, the district is very thinly popu- 
lated, and though there is a railway station there is no village of 
Shippea Hill. The pariah is large and extends as far as Laken- 
heath, a distance of miles. 

The estate lies in two drainage areas, Burnt Pen and Sedge 
Fen, and it was after the first of these that the railway station was 
originally named. At the request of the local farmers, who 
feared the effects of the prejudice against potatoes grown on fen 
soil, the name was, however, changed ; the justification for this 
procedure being the fact that the soil on the estate is not black 
fen soil at all, and that potatoes grown on it are of good quality. 
Indeed, the “ once grown ” seed it produces is eagerly sought 
. fter by the neighbouring black land farmers. 

As is usual with land in the fen districts, the estate lies at a 
lower level than the river which drains it, and all drainage water 
has therefore to be lifted by pumps. As might be expected, the 
water table is high, and a system of open drainage by means of 
ditpbes r“ dvkes ”) is necessary. Naturally the expense of such 
a drainage system is heavy, but, on the other hand, there are cer- 
tain advantages, one of these being that the height of the water 
table can, to some extent, be controlled. In a season such as 
that of lh21 this ability to keep up the water table has been of 
great valhe ; particularly, was this demonstrated last season in the 
case of one field of strawberries which yielded at the rate of 8 tons 
IT^cwt. per acre, a fact that emphasises once more the value of 
irrigation for this crop in a dry season. 

The estate is about 3 miles long and, at its centre, about 2 
milos wide. It is contained in a ring fence, and its area is ab^t 
lv570 acres, of which 102 acres are “ washes ” (land bwdering 
on a river and liable to floodii^) and 22fi acres grass land. 
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The soil is a very unasual character, consisting of from 2 to 
6 feet of “ shell marl *’ overlying 7 to 10 feet of peat, beneath 
which lie sand and gravel. This layer of shell marl is known 
locally as “ White Land,” and forms a soil which is easy to 
work, though in places too open and spongy. It is also deficient 
in humus, and some years ago an attempt was made to remedy 
this defect by the application of large dressings of peat. The 
experiment was a failure. Not only was no benefit derived from 
the dressings, but actual harm was done to the soil, which, after 
the lapse of several years, has not yet fully recovered. 

Wheat, oats, mangolds, potatoes and green vegetables are the 
crops naturally suited to the soil. The grass land provides an 
abundance of keep, and, though this is not of the highest quality, 
it is excellent for milk production. 

Condition of the Estate before 1909. — ^Before its purchase by 
Messrs. Chivers the land was in the hands of many owners. 
There were throe farms, of some 300 acres each, two of which 
were owned and farmed by one individual. In addition, there 
were two smaller holdings of 15.5 and 119 acres respectively, the 
larger of the two having no buildings on it at all. The remainder 
of the land was cut up into small detached portions which were 
in the hands of different owners and were farmed ‘‘ off-hand.” 

For the most part the land was in a very low state of cultiva- 
tion; fields were choked with couch and other rubbish, and were 
poverty-stricken to a degree. Yields were poor and the general 
level of farming was extremely low. In fact, it was asserted that 
wheat could not be grown on this soil unless there was a mass of 
conch and twitch growing with it! With the exception of the 
two farms already mentioned as being farmed by the landlord, 
where a higher state of cultivation prevailed, very little dung 
ever reached the land, and the irse of artificial manures was 
almost unknown. The principal crops were wheat, oats, and 
barley, but a few potatoes and mangolds were also grown. 

There were three reasons for the state of affairs which has 
just been described : . lack of labour, lack of transport facilities, 
and lack of farm btiildings. The first of these was due to the 
shortage of accommodation. On the whole of the estate there 
were only 18 cottages, and there was only one building which 
could be really described as a ” house.” The cottages were of 
wood, one storey high, and were very small. Labour, other than 
that resident on the estate, was difficult to procure, and had to 
be drawn from the village of Lakenheath, miles distant. 

In 1909 this estate ol 1,570 acres gave regular employment to 
29 men cmly, <xt not foite 2 men per 100 acres. 
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Even if a plentiful supply of labour had been available it would 
still have been impossible for the original occupiers of the estate 
to grow the bulky crops for which the land is most suitable. 
Apart from the main road from Littleport to Mildenhall, which 
touches the estate on one side, there was no made road of any 
description ; and, although the railway station was not far from 
any of the farms as the crow flies, yet to reach it a journey of 
from four to five miles over fen “ droves ” was necessary. 

Only those who have seen a fen drove in winter can realise 
the significance of this assertion. It is, however, sufficient to 
remark that such droves rapidly become quite impassable if any- 
thing in the nature of heavy traffic is attempted. 

Obviously, then, all carting had to be done in the autumn or 
during spells of frosty weather; and therefore it was out of the 
question to contemplate growing large acreages of potatoes and 
vegetables. 

As regards the shortage of farm buildings, it is hardly neces- 
sary to remind practical men of the impossibility of farming 
arable land without a proper equipment of these. Successful 
arable farming implies the use of dung : and to have ample sup- 
plies of dung buildings are essential. In the case of the Shippea 
TTill estate the buildings were quite inadequate for the acreage 
they had to serve and, moreover, were of a very poor description, 
being as often as not mere ramshackle wooden sheds. 

It will be easily seen from the foregoing that for the develop- 
ment and improvement of such an estate a large amount of 
capital was needed. Moreover, even if one of the farms had by 
chance come into the possession of an enterprising and wealthy 
man he would have been unable to develop the land without the 
co-operation of neighbours. The only possible solution of the 
problem was the purchase of the whole estate by some person 
who was able and willing to spend the large sum of money neces- 
sary for its development. 

Development of the Estate. — ^In 1909 Messrs. Chivers pur- 
chased 900 acres of land lying in the centre of the estate. This 
portion included land which now forms part of Eailway 
Lodge Farm, Adventttrer’s Farm, Lea Farm and Albion 
Farm. In order to ease the transport problem it was proposed 
to obtain communication with the main road by making up 
Farthing Drove and by running a siding from the rail- 
way line at a point opposite Railway Lodge Farm. These plans 
turned out to be impracticable. The work of making up Farthing 
Drove was begun, but it soon became apparent that the task 




Ahotr, Chicory an<l Herb Dryinjr Factory, 
(^•nfre^ Old Cottage. 

L'ehnv^ Kew Cottages, 
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would be far too great to be accomplished with the means then 
available. In addition, it was found that the proposed siding 
would necessitate the erection of a signal-box and the permanent 
employment of two signalmen. 

A solution of these difficulties was discovered in the purchase 
of Station Farm. This ran right up to the main road and, 
moreover, adjoined Shippea Hill station. It was therefore 
possible to run a siding from the station to Railway Lodge Farm 
without having the expense of maintaining a special signal-box. 
This siding was constructed, and the work of developing the 
estate proceeded rapidly. 

The next purchase was that of Decoy Farm, which lies on the 
opposite side of the railway line. The disused duck decoy, after 
which the. farm was named, occupied a tract of about 17 acres, 
covered thickly with brushwood and small trees. The work of 
clearing the disused decoy was begun at once, and the faggots 
thus obtained were used in the construction of a road running 
along the new siding from the station to Railway Lodge. The 
foundation of this road was of faggots overlaid with clinkers, the 
whole being topped with a granite facing. 

From the point where the full gauge siding ended a system of 
light railways began to radiate to the surrounding farms, no less 
than 9 miles of railway being laid dovm. Thus it became pos- 
sible to continue road-making in every direction, a task which 
previously could not be undertaken. 

The most important and urgent problem was obviously that of 
transport; when that had been solved the work of development 
could be carried out in other directions. It will be easily seen 
th >t the construction of so many roads and railways required a 
large amount of labour, and since further development of the 
estate would also involve the erection of a large number of 
buildings, it became necessary to have labour resident on the 
spot. In 1910, therefore, a dormitory with accommodation for 
100 men was erected at Railway Lodge, together with mess 
rooms and a central kitchen. In these buildings the extra labour 
required for road-making, building, and work on the land was 
housed. 

Oreat difficulties were encountered when the work of putting 
up farm buildings and cottages was begun. It will be remem- 
bered that the surface soil of the estate consists of a layer of 
shell marl resting on peat; the erection of any heavy building 
in such circomstanees obviously demands great care in order to 
avoid subsidence. The prooe^re adopted in this case was to 
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drive in piles through the layer of peat to the gravel below, and 
on liieee piles to make a concrete platform on which the building 
was erected. 

Hand in hand with these developments went the work of 
bringing the land into a profitable state of cultivation. As new 
buildings were erected the head of stock on the farms was 
increased and more dung became available. In addition, largo 
quantities of London dung were imported, as well as hundreds 
of tons of artificials. Early potatoes were at first grown on a 
large scale, but owing to the late frosts, which are a characteris- 
tic of this part of the fen country, their culture was abandoned in 
favour of main crop varieties for which conditions are particularly 
suitable, about 1,500 tons having been produced during the 
season of 1921. 

When the estate was first taken over in 1909 there were three 
orchards, 80 acres in all, one having been recently planted. 
This last showed such promise that it was decided to plant others, 
each with top and soft fruit. These have proved very successful, 
and fruit growing is now a feature of the estate. 

Even the “ washes ” which are under water during the winter 
for weeks at a time have been utilised. Three varieties of 
willows are grown on them, and these supply more than enougli 
osiers for the manufacture of all the baskets needed by Messrs. 
Chivers, and a large surplus is available for sale. In the season 
1920-1921 nearly 150 tons of osiers were produced. 

Present Condition of the Estate. — There are now nine farms 
on the estate, each with its own staff under a foreman, the whole 
nine being under the control of a resident manager whose ofBce 
is in telephonic connection with each farm. Two of the farms 
are devoted entirely to fruit, four are fruit and arable farming 
combined (one of these has in addition a herd of dairy cows), 
two are ordinary arable farms, and one is a poultry farm. 

The number of cottages has been increased from 13 to 42, and 
there are two houses ; 300 people can be housed and fed in the 
present dormitories and mess rooms, and an electric laundry, a 
bakery %nd a co-oper%tive store render this colony ot workers 
to a large extent independent of the outside world. This inde- 
pendence of the estate is also emphasised in another directimi by 
the presence of a carpenter’s shop and a blacksmith’s drop, where 
all repairs necessary to implements and buildings can be carried 
out. 

• The idea of growing chicory on the estate had been entertained 
from &0 first, and a fadory for chicory roasting was one of the 
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first buildiiigs to be erected. This has now been increased in 
size, and plants for the distillation of peppermmt and the drying 
of herbs, such as parsley, spearmint and sage have been added 
to it. 

Some idea of the extent of these “ side-lines ” will be given 
by the following figures. The total weiglit of chicory handled 
by the factory during the 1920-1921 season was 1,030 tons, and 
about 50 tons of green herbs have been dealt with. 

Since 1909 the range of crops has been greatly increased. To 
the limited list grown by the former occupants of the estate have 
been added market garden crops, top and soft fruit, and herbs. 
There are now 212 acres under fruit, the principal crops being 
plums, apples, gooseberries, strawberries and raspberiies. A 
very large acreage of potatoes is grown every year, and large 
quantities of cabbage, cauliflower, and celery ore sent to the 
liondon markets. 

During the last season some 500 tons of fruit were grown. 
Among the market garden crops celery and cabbages were most 
important, 4.507 rolls of the former and 4,725 tallies (a tally is 
6 dozen) of the latter being sent away. There were also 972 
tallies of cauliflowers. Wheat (1,292 qr.) and oats (1,219 qr.l 
were the chief cereals, and among the various “ oddments ” 
were 42 qr. of rye. 21 of mustard, 40 tons of swedes, and 200 
tons of seeds hay. 

Pigs and poultry are now important features of the estate. 
'Phe pigs are Large WTiites. some 45 sows being kept. The whole 
of the stock bred are fed off for kicoii, their food consisting mainly 
of homo-grown corn and chat potatoes. There is a central 
poultry farm, under the control of a lady manager, where incuba- 
tion and rearing are carried on. The aim here is to obtain about 
1 .500 pullets annually, of which 500 are kept under the intensive 
system at the central farm, while the remaining 1,000 are dis- 
tributed over the. other fai-ms ton each of which the manager 
has an assistant) and kept on the colony system. The breed is 
IRTiite Leghorn and the total number of eggs laid on the estate 
last year was 207,500. 

Numbers of bullocks are fed annually and a pedigree herd of 
Lincoln Red Shorthorns is kept for milk production. In order 
to provide feed for these animals mangolds are grown in quantity 
(2.876 tons this season), and do extraordinarily well on this soil. 
The |»8t season was particularly favourable for this crop, and 
four fields on the estate yielded over 60 tons per acre of cleaned 
roote, hot sunny weather combined with a high water table 
having much to do with this result. 
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The head of stock on the estate is a large one. In addition 
to the pigs previously mentioned there are 72 horses and usually 
about 200 head of cattle, but in spite of this a vast quantity of 
London dung has to be imported every year, this importation 
being necessitated by the presence of so large an acreage of 
strawberries and market garden crops in the scheme of cultiva- 
tion. 

In its present condition the estate offers a remarkable demon- 
stration of the results that can be achieved by enterprise and 
organisation when these are backed by capital. To an undiscern- 
ing eye no material could have appeared less promising than this 
tract of country as it stood previous to 1909 : water-logged and 
weed-ridden, without roads, isolated, and altogether poverty- 
stricken. The task of developing such land might well have 
seemed not only insuperably difficult, but hardly worth while. 
Yet at the present time one finds that, instead of the 29 men 
permanently employed on it in 1909, there are no less than 150 
men and 60 women (t.e., 9 men and 8 women per 100 acres), 
and, moreover, that at certain periods of the year, such as the 
fruit-picking season, 200 extra men and women are required. 
In addition to this, the amount of produce taken from the land 
annually has enormously increased. 

It is hardly necessary to emphasise the value to the community 
of the work which has been briefly outlined in the preceding 
pages : the increase in the resident population of this area and 
the increase in its productivity are facts which have an unmistak- 
able significance. But it is, perhaps, worth while pointing out 
the violent contrast between the use made of capital at Shippea 
Hill and its misuse in certain other parts of these islands. In 
the one case we see a low state of cultivation turned into a high 
one, and a great increase taking place in the resident population; 
whale, in the other, we have the spectacle of a low state of culti- 
vation becoming a state of no cultivation at all, and a population 
being literally driven into towns or overseas to earn its livelihood. 
There can be no question as to which of these courses is designed 
to bene$t the nation. 
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HOW TO PRODUCE CLEAN MILK. 

J. Mackintosh, O.B.E., N.D.A., 

Katioml Institute for Research in Dairying, University College, 

Reading. 

The production and handling of milk on the farm consists of 
a I'uig chain of operations which differ materially in nature and 
in the conditions under which they are carried out. Milk pro- 
duction may he said to begin with the selection of the cows, and 
handling, in so far as the average farmer is concerned, to end 
with the delivery of the churn of milk at the railway platform or 
(he wholesalers’ or retailers’ premises. 

Attention to detail at all stages in the chain is desirable, but 
it must bo helpful to those engaged in thi‘ work to know' the 
rcitilice importance of the different operations. It cannot yet be 
said that all stages in this chain have I't'en siifficiently inves- 
tigated, but it is nevertheless possible to summarise the conclu- 
sions arrived at by different workers; fortunately, these con- 
clusions are more or less in complete agreement as to the factors 
which are of prime importance in the production of clean milk. 
These factors are as follows : — 

ill) The animals producing the milk, and the workers at all 
stages, should Ih» in good health and frei‘ from any 
disease which may be carried by milk. 

fb' The utensils used should be thoroughly cleaned and 
sterilised. 

fci The cows, and particularly their udders and teats, should 
be thoroughly cleansed before milking. 

id) The milking pail should have a small opening, thus lessen- 
ing the space whereby dust and dirt may fall into the 
milk. 

(c) The milk should be cooled soon after milking to a tem- 
perature of 60® P. or lower, and maintained at a low 
temperature afterwards. 

The steps which may be taken by farmers to bring these 
factors, and particularly the last four, into active operation on 
their own farms will now be considered in detail. 

Heidlh of the Oowi and of Woikon in CoonOied and Dairy.— 

Hie importance iff guarding against milk conveying infection 
either feeat (h/e cows or from l^e dairy workers has been realised 
for many ywa, and the subject has been dealt with in several 
Acts of Pariiament and Orders made under certain Acts. 
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The chief of these are the Dairies, Cowsheds and Milk Shops 
Orders, 1886, 1886 and 1889 ; the Infectious Diseases Prevention 
Act, 1890, and certain Orders of local application, such as are 
in force in Liverpool and Manchester. Copies of these can be 
obtained from His Majesty’s Stationery Ofi&ce, or from the 
offices of different local authorities, and as the duties of the 
farmer or dairyman are plainly stated further reference to these 
Orders is unnecessary here. 

On 1st September, 1922, unless Parliament otherwise deter- 
mines, the Milk and Dairies (Consolidation) Act, 1915, will come 
into force, and thereafter this Act will be the chief legal enact- 
ment relating to the handling of milk. Copies of the above 
Orders and Acts should be procured and studied by all daily 
farmers. 

Clean lin ess of Utensils. — There is a wealth of evidence to 
prove that one of the most frequent and fertile sources of con- 
tamination is the utensils used in the handling of milk. It is 
therefore of fundamental importance that they should be 
thoroughly washed and sterilised. 

Methods of Washing . — To attain this end they should be 
rinsed with cold water immediately after use. It is often cus- 
tomary after the morning milking to leave the milking pails, 
cooler, etc., unwashed until after brealdast; during the interval 
a thin film of milk tends to dry on to the sides, especially in 
warm weather, and the utensils are then more difficult to cleanse. 
If they are rinsed with cold w'ater immediately after use the 
washing will be made more easy. Hot water should not be used 
for the first rinsing of milk vessels, because the heat causes sonu* 
of the milk to dry on the sides, and in a short time the tinned 
surface becomes covered with a thin layer of dried milk, which 
can only be removed by repeated scouring with sand or other 
scouring substance. 

The utensils should then be thoroughly washed in hot water 
containing some soda or other cleansing agent, and afterwards 
rinsed in clean hot water. The final process is the scalding or 
steaming. If steam .is not available the utensils should be 
immersed in boiling water for, say. three minutes, or in the case 
of utensils such as a cooler or churn, which cannot be placed in 
an ordinary copper, boiling water should be poured over or into 
them imtil they are too hot to be touched by the hand. If 
steam is available all utensils should be steamed for at least 
three minutes over a steam jet or in a sterilising tank. After 
jKialding or steaming they should be inverted on a rack in a 
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clean place to drain and dry; they must not be dried by means 
of a cloth — this would tend to reintroduce germs into the newly 
sterilised vessels. The heat which has been imparted to the 
metal by the boiling water or steam should be sufficient to dry 
the utensils almost at once. They should remain on the rack 
until required for further use. Where there are ample build- 
ings, this rack should be in a clean room, but on many farms 
stands or racks for dairy utensils are out of doors in the sun. 
This is not a drawback provided they are well protected from 
dust or other contamination. 

The equipment required for thorough washing and sterilising 
of milk utensils is not expensive. On small farms there is often 
a copper for boiling water, and even where the supply has to be 
obtained from the kitchen it is still easily i)ossible to ensure 
that the utensils are properly cleaned. A simple steaming outfit 
without a boiler has also been recently introduced* which will 
give excellent results at a low cost. It has been designed for 
small farms. On larger farms the installation of a boiler is not 
a very expensive item, and the steam may be used for cooking 
pigs’ food as well as for heating water and sterilising dairy 
utensils. 

i’Onstruction of Utensils . — Thorough cleaning will be made 
easier by using only well tinned utensils with the seams flushed 
smooth with solder and without corners und (devices . Many 
farmers, for the mho of economy, use galvanised iron j)ails for 
milking, but pails of this material are very much more difficult 
to clean and are seldom found in a satisfactory condition. It is 
much truer economy to have the best make of utensils and avoid 
loss of milk by souring. The milking and carrying pails and 
measures are easy to wash, and special attention should be given 
to corners and crevices at the seams and spouts. The cooler 
presents greater difficulties ; it should be detached from its stand 
and placed in a tub, on its own feet, for washing — if allowed to 
rest on the edge of a tub the bottom becomes dented and uneven, 
and is made much more difficult to clean and dry. The weakness 
of the bottom is one of the greatest defects of the ordinary farm 
cooler, and makers might with advantage consider the 
strengthening of this part. The folds should be sufficiently wide 
to be easily cleaned, and no strainer should be included as part 
of the cooler; such strainers are usually of wire gauze, and are 
quite ineffective. ... 

♦ Paitioulara luay t»e obtained from the National Clean Milk Society, 3, 
Bedford Square, W.C.I. or from the Natimtal Institute for llesearch iu 
Dairying, University College, Beading. 

B 2 
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The receiver or pan of the cooler is easy to clean, but special 
attention should be given to the tap. Old-fashioned taps with a 
cavity above the inlet hole are very difl&ciilt to clean and should 
have this cavity filled up. Most new taps have no such cavity 
and no crevices. 

Strainen and Stranung . — Strainers should consist of as few 
pieces as possible. Those made of wire gauze only are not 
merely useless, but do much more harm than good. 

Where cloths are used for straining, whether as part of a 
metal strainer or simply tied over the mouth of a cooler pan, 
several should be ju’ovided so that a clean one may be available 
for each milking. Such cloths should bo of very fine' mesh, and 
must be most carefully washed and boiled, following the method 
ahead} described for utensils. Btrainers containing a layer ot 
cotton w'ool are also very effective, particularly those where the 
milk falls on a metal plate first, instead of directly on to the 
f- training material. The latter does not lui\(' to bear the weight 
of the falling milk, hence there is less chance of the particles ot 
dirt being forced through the strainer. The amount of l)iwiii8h 
sediment retained by the strainer is a good indication of the 
degree of cleanliness of the eow^s, and of the care taken in milk- 
ing; in fact, the strainer has a greater value foi this pmposi* 
than for any other ; the passing ot milk througli a strainer nia} 
take out small pieces of straw and hairs, but the soluble matter 
and the numerous germs are simply wihbed througli and even 
more completely distributed throughout tlic^ milk than was the 
case before straining. On the modern dairy farm the true use of 
a cloth or cotton wool strainer is to enable the milker to detect 
evidence of udder trouble before it could be found bv handling 
tlie udder or the act of milking. 

Chums . — The chums used for the conveyance of milk from 
tlie farm are often a fertile source of contamination, but in this 
case the purchaser of the milk often has a greater share of the 
responsibility than the faraier. Many large firms supply chums 
and undertake to send them to the farmer in a clean condition. 
If the^ should arrive#at the farm in an unsatisfactory condition 
it is scarcely to be expected that the fanner will cleanse them as 
they ought to be cleansed. He may not have the time, labour 
or equijpment required to cleanse and sterilise the hxge 17 -gaIIon 
chum in common use. There is an overwhelming case in favour 
(rf the use of a smaller chum, in so far as ease of cleansing and 
handling are concerned. When chums amVe at the farm in an 
unclean condition they should be washed and scalded or steamed 
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in the manner already'described, bo far as time and equipment 
permit. 

Farmers who are also retailers of milk have the additional 
responsibility of ensuring the cleanUness of the. cans or bottles 
used in distribution. The method of washing previously 
described is likewise applicable here, and care should be taken 
in the purchase of delivery cans and chums to see that their 
internal construction as to seams, angles and taps is such as to 
make thorough washing as easy as possible. 

Milkimj Machines . — ^Where milking machines are used the 
question of thorough cleansing is of even greater importance than 
where only hand milking is practised. A.11 parte of the machine 
which come in contact w'ith the milk must be thoroughly cleansed 
at least once daily, and the time required for this work neces- 
sarily varies according to the construction of the machine. Those 
with simply-made teat-cups, the minimum amount of rubber or 
celluloid tubing, the fewest joints, and with milk receivers with- 
out crevices and easily washed by hand, will be most advanta- 
geous in this respect, whatever may be their merits or demerits 
in others. 

The mode of washing recommended by successful operators 
and careful students of this subject is as follows : Immediately 
after milking clean cold water should be drawn through the teat- 
cups, milk tubes and receivers, and all parts thoroughly rinsed. 
They should next be taken to pieces and washed in hot water 
containing soda or washing powder, the teat-cups, claws and 
tubes being well brushed inside and out. The teat-cups and 
tubes should then be fitted together and clean hot water drawn 
through followed by scalding water or steam. They may then 
be hung up to drain and dry and left thus until next milking. 
Another effective method of treatment is to immerse the cups and 
tubes between milkings in clean cold water containing a disinfec- 
tant — ^lime water, brine, and a mixture of brine and lime water 
have been found most satisfactory in America. When the teat- 
cups and tubes have been properly washed and steamed after the 
morning milking, it is sufficient to rinse them thoroughly udth 
cold water in the evening. It is also necessary to guard against 
contamination of the milk by entrance of water from the vacuum 
pipes or oil from the pillsator, and to see that badly worn rubber 
parts are renewed when necessary. 

OleanltiWM of Oows.-^In the cleansing of the cows, attention 
must be given to- the hind quarters, flanks, udder, teats and the 
pavt of, the belly immediately in front of the udder. When the 
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cows are at pasture day and night it is easy to keep these parts 
dean but when they are in the cowshed during the night it 
may be very difficult indeed. Much depends on the construc- 
tion of the floor of the stall. Where the cowshed has single 
or double stalls of such a length that the manure falls into a 
fairly deep gutter, or where some other method is adopted to 
prevent the cow fouling the rear part of the stall, the cows will 
be much cleaner than where the cowshed has neither stall parti- 
tions (travises), raised standings nor gutters. On the other 
hand, if the removal of the manure be attended to frequently, 
ample litter provided and the cows groomed daily or before each 
milking if necessary, exceptionally clean milk cun be produced 
in a veiy badly constructed cowshed. 

The cleaning of the hind quarters, flanks, etc., will be made 
much easier if these parts are clipped by means of horse clippers 
when the cows begin to lie in overnight. The udder may also 
be clipped, but the objection is often raised that this will lead 
to cold in the udder, bad quarters and other troubles. In several 
herds well known to the writer, the udders have been clipped 
every winter for from two to eight years and there have been 
no bad results. In any case, the long locks of hair often found 
on the udders of newly calved cows should be removed when 
milking is recommenced.. These long locks often get very dirt5' 
and. when included in the hands in the grasping of the teats, 
cause contamination of the milk and kicking or restlessness on 
the part of the cow. 

Immediately preceding milking, the flanks, if dirty, should be 
washed clean by means of a brush and water : the udder and teate 
should always be washed and, when necessary, the loose moisture 
dried off afterwards by a clean cloth. Clean water should be 
obtained from time to time as required. It is most important 
that the sole of the udder and adjacent parts should be made 
clean, because it is from these parts that hairs, dust and dirt 
fall downwards into the milking pail. The writer has often 
found gows which appeared to have been thoroughly cleaned, 
yet close examination' showed that the slight hollows between 
the teats and sometimes the left flanks and sides of the udder 
were dirty. It is not sufficient occasionally to wipe the udder 
and teats with a moist cloth when sitting down to milk ; this 
may at first moisten the hair of the udder and prevent the 
loosening of particles of dust, but the udder soon becomes 
filled with hot milk, both skin and hair are quickly dried, and 
■when the udder is shaken during the process of stripping, loose 
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hairs and dust are detached and fall on the top of the milk. 
Observant milkers have often noticed that a pailful of milk 
which appeared clean has, after stripping, received a thin cover- 
ing of brownish particles. The cleaning previous to milking 
should be so thorough that this cannot happen. 

Milking . — After cleaning the cows, the milkers should wash 
their hands and proceed to milk. If overalls are provided for 
wearing during milking, so much the better, but they are not 
e.ssential. A pail or basin of water, with soap and towel, should 
be provided at a convenient place, so that the milkers may wash 
their hands before commencing to milk each cow. The opening 
at the end of the teat may contain particles of dirt and a con- 
siderable number of germs, hence it is desirable that the first 
two or three streams of milk from each teat should be drawn on 
to the floor of the stall or gutter or into a small pail used only 
for this purpose. If drawn on to the floor of the stall, this milk 
should be washed away after milking so that the litter or floor 
of the stall may be sweet and clean — otherwise harmful germs 
may grow and ultimately find their way into the teats and thence 
to the udder when the cow lies down. Where the rear part of 
the stall has a porous floor which cannot be properly washed, it 
it is advisable always to collect the first few streams into a pail; 
this milk may be used for calves and pigs. When a large herd 
of cows has to be cleaned and milked, it may be found most 
economical in labour to make one boy or man responsible for 
.'ill the washing and drawing of the fore milk. 

It is necessary here to discuss briefly the question of wet or 
dry milking. The custom, so prevalent in the South of England, 
of moistening the hands with milk occasionally to make teats 
i.nd hands more pliable, is always objectionable, especially so 
when the teats and udders have not been cleaned. At the same 
time, it must be rec(^ised that where one or more of the teats 
are small or do not deliver the milk in an oven stream, it is 
well-nigh impossible to prevent some milk getting on to the hands ; 
also, milkers who at other times are engaged in hard manual 
labour undoubtedly feel the need of some lubricant to make the 
hands more flexible for the operation of milking. This need is 
still greater in the case of covrs which have thick-skinned teats or 
are hard to milk for other reasons. 

Mudi of the criticism of dry-hand milking comes from those 
who have never tried this method in conjunction with systematic 
washing of the udder and teats. Where the method of cleaning 
described above is practised, it will be found that Imth milkers’ 
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Ikmdi} A&d <x>wb’ teats become more flexible, and wet*milMng 
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recognised n-' .1 dnl; liJnl Wh II > cow li.''' 'Ore teats, n is 
ipermissible to u''( ^a''<]lill d'linir, "iiIkhio:. )>iit in •'Utli cases 
great care must be lain n i!i d iln imik in m 1 (ouches tin' hands. 
Tn severe eases the milk ihus ulit.oin d should m t be nii\ed with 
that offered for sale. 

From personal experience the wiifii has found that the adttp- 
tion of dry milking, combined with careful cleaning, has retulti'd 
in the skin of the teats becoming of a soft yet ton^ textuio, 
with a greater freedom from sores, and the whole operation of 
milking has become much more easy and pleasant. 

Attention should also be paid to the cleanliness of the milking 
stools, especially the upper parts of the legs. Where the hands 
are allowed to become wet with milk, this part of the leg, unless 
regularly washed, gradually acquires a layer of dried milk. This 
accumulation is not merely an e^ndence of carelessness and duty 
habits; it is also a ready means of carrying infection from a 
cow with a bad teat or quarter to another cow, because the leg 
of the stool is the first thing touched on rising from a cow . and 
the last thing touched on sitting down to milk again. A dirty 
stool leg may easily nullify all washing of the hands between 
the milking of individual cows. 

MiUdng Pails with small Openings — The common type of 
milking pail is widest at the mouth, so that it may be easy to 
milk into, but this advantage has the corresponding disadvantage 
that all the pieces of litter, hairs and dust which fall from the 
udder cannot but drop into the milk. Numerous tj'pes ot pails 
have been designed to lessen this defect, and the nst' ot the 
best of them has been found to le8<»en considerably the iimonnt 
of dirt and germs gaining entrance to the milk. Some t>i)es 
have the opening so reduced in size that milking becomes much 
more a matter of good aim than usual, and such pails also require 
more careful washing than ordinary pails. If properly washed 
and stejilised. however, they are of great assistance in the pro- 
duction of clean milk, ‘particularly so where the cleaning of the 
cows has not been very carefully done. When the udders and 
adjacent parts are washed clean, there is not the same advantage 
to be gained from the use of such pails. It is worthy of note 
that those who have used pails of this type find that the slightly 
inco'eased loss of milk at milking times from part (rf streams of 
milk failing to enter the pail is balanced by the reduced loss 
when a fractions cm or heifer upsets the pail. Because of the 
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gimU opactmg, little or none of tlie xsdlk is spilt on these 
eecuwoiis. 

When ii rnilkiij^ iinuhin© of the suction type is used, all the 
ndvanliij'eh aeciuinj? from the use of a milking pail with a small 
Opening are obtained. The amount of visible dirt gaining 
^trance to the »nilk is undoubtedly lessened in cases of mechani- 
cal milking, at least so far as the milk drawn by the machine 
is coucexTied, but the germ content may be increased and the 
keeping quality and flavour of the milk depreciated if the parts 
with which the milk comes in contact are not kept scrupulously 
clean. Where stripping is done by hand after the removal 
of the machine, it is desirable that all the precautions already 
described should be taken as to eleanlinefw of udder and teals, 
otherwise the strippings will contain exceptionally large amounts 
of dust, hair and dirt and increase the germ content of the milk 
while at the same time raising the percentage of butter fat. 

OooUng of the Milk . — Where milk is sold for direct use as .a 
food, it should be cooled at the farm as soon as possible after 
milking. The use of coolers on farms has become increasingly 
common in recent years, and in spite of the additional risk of 
contamination by the passing of the milk through and over the 
difiFerent parts of the cooler, there is no doubt that effective 
cooling greatly lessens the loss of milk by souring and prevents 
the growth of the germs which may have gained entrance to the 
milk. Effective cooling, however, depends primarily on a supply 
of cold water, and there are many farms which are very badly 
off in this respect. They may be in a district where the supply 
is limited in extent and the use of a cooler is impossible. Tender 
these circumstanceB something may be accomplished by placing 
the pails of warm milk in a trough of water. Where the water 
can be kept running through the trough good results may be 
obtained, but where the trough has to be filled from a pond or 
well it is doubtful if the results obtained warrant the expenditure 
of the necessar}'' labour. These conditions ore most often found 
on small farms and may be aggravated by the existing supply 
being badly contaminated, especially in summer, thus making 
it more difficult to clean the utensils. The production of whole- 
some and good keeping milk on such farms is a difficult matter, 
and probably the b^t that can be done is to keep the cows clean, 
wash the milking pails carefully, and have the milk as soon as 
possible after milking collected and transported to a depot where 
it can he cooled to a low temperature by means of a brine plant. 
The cleaniilg of the churns in which the milk is transported 
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should be carried out at the depot and they should be returned 
to the farm in a clean, dry condition. 

On large farms the difficulty of water for cooling has often 
been overcome by the introduction of a supply from a county 
or district main or by pumping from a well to a storage tank 
located in the roof of the milk cooling room or adjacent building. 
Under these conditions the problem is merely one of making the 
best use of available 8upply^ Every farmer who cools milk 
should have a thermometer in use to find out the temperature 
1.0 which the milk is cooled. With a fair volume of water and 
sufficient titiie it is easily possible to cool the milk to within two 
degrees of the temperature of the water entering the cooler; e.g., 
with water at 58° F. the milk should be cooled to 60° F. 

When the cowshed and milk cooling room are situated near 
each other, the best results will be obtained by each milker 
carrying the milk from each cow in turn to the cooler ; this gives 
ample time for efficient cooling. When the situation is not so 
convenient, the milk may be collected in carrying pails and con- 
veyed to the cooler from time to time. These carrying pails 
usually stand in the cowshed and should be provided with lids to 
prevent dust and splashes of manure falling into the milk. On 
many farms it has been found of great assistance to have a milk 
receiving pan fitted up on the other side of the wall from the 
cooler, and a short wide pipe leading through the wall and 
emptying into the pan of the cooler. By this device much 
carrying of milk may be saved and the risk of contamination 
by dust when each milker enters the cooling room with milk 
is very greatly lessened. Where the milkers must pass in front 
of the cooler to empty milk into the pan, or where there is the 
risk of dust blowing on to the falling stream of milk, a sheet of 
tin (tinned sheet iron) may be hung in front of the cooler as a 
protection. 

After the milk has been cooled the churns should be closed 
and kept in a cool clean place until despatched from the farm. 
Where the milk leaves the farm once dailj', special care must 
be given to the stor^e of that milk which has to be kept for 
the day or night; in this case the mouths of the chums should 
be covered by the lids or by clean cloths. 

Eel^ve Importance of Methods and Equipment —In the 

preceding pages special emphasis has been laid on the method* 
which should be adopted in the production of clean milk and 
comperatavely little has been said about the equipment. The 
reasons for this eoncentration on how the work should be done 
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rather than on the provision of buildings and apparatus are two 
in nnmb;p. Firstly, the amount of actual “ hand work ” in 
milk production and management is very great, hence almost 
everything depends on the individuals doing the work. If the 
person doing the work is taught the best way and does it, a very 
great improvement can be brought about with little or no expen- 
diture. Secondly, the cost of improving existing buildings or 
erecting new cowsheds and dairies is, sure to be heavy, and if 
the production of clean milk were primarily a matter of new 
buildings and high expenditure, little or nothing would be done 
for man,y years. 

It is desirable, however, to study this question from different 
points of view and to maintain a due sense of proportion. It is 
quite correct to say that clean milk of the highest standard can 
be produced under very primitive conditions, provided attention 
is given to the cleanliness of the utensils, the cow and the milker, 
but it may not bo a practical proposition to attempt to maintain 
such a standard of cleanliness, day after day, summer and 
winter, without taking steps to improve the cowshed or the water 
supply and thus lessen the expenditure of time and labour. The 
point of view of the cowman or milkers must also be appreciated ; 
if nothing is done by the master to prevent cows wading in filthy 
inuJl or l.ying down amongst manure, one must not be surprised 
if exhortations to greater cleanliness meet with little response 
from the men. On the other hand, through carelessness or 
ignorance as to proper methods an ideal cowshed and dairy with 
a complete plant may tmn out milk which soon goes sour. 

The v.nriation in the construction and internal arrangement of 
cowsheds in this country is extreme — some are so bad that no 
description can be attempted, and others are verv good indeed — 
and. in this article, it is unnecessary to attempt to lay down any 
general rules be.yond stating that there should be good light and 
\entilation, and stalls and floors so constructed that they will 
assist in keeping the cows clean, llegulations as to ventilation, 
airspace and superficial area have little to do with clean milk 
production apart from their bearing on the health of the cows. 

With regard to the milk room, in the past too little attention 
has been givra to its situation and construction. Broadly speak- 
ing, each farm from which milk is sold should have a clean cool 
room in which the cooling is done, the full chums stored until 
de^attdied and the clean utensils and chums kept after washing 
until e^n required. The washing of the utensils should be 
done in another p]aee->-a lean-to open shed would do for this 
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porpose 60 long as they were properly washed and kept free from 
contaminaticm. 

One point in the equipment of a farm for milk procluetion ie 
supremely important, namely, the water supply for cooling and 
cleansing purposes. "Where this is defective the tenant farmer 
can hardly be held responsible. Suggestions have been made 
in the preceding pages as to the means likely to give the best 
results, but it should be clearly recognised that in some dishncts 
the lack of an ample supply of water constitutes a liandicap 
in clean milk production which can only be overcome by con- 
siderable capital expenditure and fair an’angement between lajid- 
lords, tenants and any others interested. 

The relative importance of equipment and methods must there- 
fore vary from farm to farm according to local conditions, and 
each farmer should study the problem as it presents itself on his 
own farm. On general grounds it is interesting to note that in 
the Inspection Report Card for Dairy Farms issued by the 
Ministry of Health. 100 points are allotted to Equipment and 
400 points to Methods. 

Financial Aspect of Clean Milk Production. — The practical 
farmer would consider this article very incomplete if some 
reference were not made to the financial aspect of the siibject. 

The greatest hindrance to greater cleanliness in the past has 
been the difficulty, if not the impossibility, of obtaining a higher 
price for a cleaner and better keeping product. There has at the 
same time been a lack of recognition of the importance of cleanli- 
ness in lessening the losses which occur through the souring of 
milk and cream ; through the production of butter and cheese of 
bad flavour and low market value and through ill-henllh and 
depreciation in dairy herds. 

The first point from the financial side, therefore, is that the 
loss which each dairy farmer suffem from sour milk or similar 
causes in the course of the year could be greatly lessened by 
giving a little more attention to the cleanliness of the utensils, 
the cqw and the maimer (rf milking. It is impossible to estimate 
the value of this loss so far as each farmer is concerned and it 
is equally impossible to estimate the cost of the extra time and 
labour required to bring about an improvement. In many cases 
no extra time is necessary — all that is required is to make better 
nee of the time at present spent in washing of utensils. 

The second point is that cows kept under clean conditions arc 
healthier and able to make a more productive use of their food 
tiban those housed and milked without any regard to (fleanline^. 
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Dirt biiugB disease aud loss. All-roimd cleaiiliuoss hidps to make 
a healthy herd and increase the milk yield. 

The problem cd obtaining a better price for a better article is 
a difficult one, but the prospects for the future are brightening. 

The initiation of Glean Milk Competitions amongst farmei-s 
is .n movement of great promise. The awards in these competi- 
tions are made on the basis of a bacteriological aud chemical 
examination of the milk and an inspection of the equipment and 
methods in use at the farm. Diplomas are awarded to those 
comj)etitors attaining a sufficiently high standard and money 
prize's jM'ovided for the milkera — a welcome recognition of the 
fact that success in this work, as in so many others, is dependent 
on the co-operation of all grades of workers. Rnccessful com- 
pi'tittu's in Ihesi' couqietitious have every right to ex])ect, and in 
some instances have aln'ady obtai'ied. a higher price for their 
iiulk; further, the result of the efforts made h\ the others 
cannot but he beiu'ficinl. i)articnlarly as a concise report on his 
ow n conditions of production is sent to (“ach competitor. 

Competitions of this nature, if introduced into other counties 
by Farmers’ Roc'ieties. by large wholesale dairv' companies or by 
city councils may well become general and popular, and thev 
will certainly exceedingly helpful in improving the milk 

''iijiplr at its source in the manner which is least controversial 
and most successful, namolv. by the action of the farmers them- 
selves. 

With regard to the production of milk imder the strictest con- 
ditions of cleanliness, the Ministrj' of Health has taken over and 
is carjrtng on the scheme initiated by the Ministry of Food 
whereby licences were issued to producers and distributors oom- 
plying with certain (ionditions permitting them, and them only, 
to desciilie milk produced under such licence, as Grade A and 
Grade A ^Certified) milk.* The demand for and the supply of 
milk of this high quality at a corresponding price is gradually 
incj-easfng throughout the country, and though rapid progress 
cannot be expected, it is a great advance to have a high, but 
nevertheless attainable standard sot up and recognised by the 
producer, the distributor, the consumer and the Government. 


* 8w ILKl. 8 and HAfJb. 7 “ Uemom pemiittir 
a«iMi<m«Gi«daA (OMtiM) Wlk" nd«^de A 
ttm tlw mnittry of Sealth, Wlrit«$Hdt, London, aw.l. 


g the UM of the 
Uitk”-.-K>btidi»ble 
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CULTIVATION OF THE HOP CROP. 

IV.— COMMEKOIAr. VAKIBTIES OF HOPS. 

Abthob Amos, M.A., 

School of Agrictilluie, Cambridge, 
and 

E. S. Saimon, 

South-Eastern Agricultural College, Wye. 

In tho description which tollows no attempt has been made to 
enumerate all the varieties of hops grown in England, but the 
best commercial varieties which are commonly grown in England 
have been selected and their more important characteristics 
given. 

Characters ol Commercial Importance. — The characters of 
commercial importance in a hop are the following : — 

Order of Ripening . — In the list given below the varieties have 
been arranged approximately in the order in which they ripen, 
but it will readily be understood that this will vary with saasKui. 
district and treatment of the hop-garden. A knowledge ot the 
order of ripening may be of use in helping a beginner in planting 
to arrange his gardens so that the late hops may not be exposed 
by the picking of the earlies. It is of course necessary with anv 
considerable acreage that the hops grown comprise early and late 
sorts, so that they can be picked as they successively become 
ripe, without overtaxing the drying capacity of the oasts, as 
well as providing a reasonably long hop-picking season for the 
pickers. 

Vigour of Grcncth — This churacter is of importance siucei it 
largely determines the width of planting and the height of wire 
work which should be adopted. It is also to bo taken into account 
in connection with resistance to disease — Aphis (“ greenfly 
hop mould and red mould, canker and nettlehead— a very impor- 
tant factor in successful commercial hop-growing, and a subject 
of which unfortunately there is little scientific knowledge. 

Sui^bility to Soil and District . — For reasons which are little 
known, varieties are* greatly influenced by these two faettffs, 
end beginners should only introduce a new variety to a district 
after a thorough preliminary test. 

Ease of Picking.— TM b factor is important in the cost of pro- 
duction : some varieties can be picked much more cheaply than 
others, e.g., Puggle’s than the true Golding varieties. 

Beeping Properties.— k knowledge of this character gives a 
gitide to the beginner in deciding the sequence of picking— 
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some varieties will “ hang ” or keep ” much better than 
others. It should, however, be remembered that variety 
is not the only factor ; other factors concerned are (1) absence of 
disease (Aphis or " mould ”), and (2) character of soil. 

Quality. — This is a peculiarly elusive factor, yet very impor- 
tant; it is likely to be particularly prominent in coming years. 
Owing largely to ignorance in the brewing trade, the commoner 
or “ flat-catcl .‘. r ” hops have in recent years been more profitable 
to produce than the better varieties. The tide is now turning in 
the other direction. 

There are two methods by. which quality may be judged ; 
firstly, by the senses — the eye, the nose, and the hand rub ”) 
— which give a good idea of the brewing value, and secondly, 
by chemical analysis, a method which has not been largely em- 
ployed because the brewing chemist has not yet decided the 
relative importance of the various resins and other constituents 
of the hop. Not until these points are settled, can the plant- 
breeder proceed to build up new commercial varieties of hops 
which will be truly economic. 

Yield. — This character, while affected within certain limits by 
various factors, is yet distinctive of the variety. 

Male Hops. — It is now generally well recognised that the 
planting of male hops at the rate of one male to every 200 female 
“ hills ” throughout the hop-garden is of fundamental import- 
ance. In addition, it is a good plan to plant a number of male 
hops in the lew row on the 8. and W. sides of the garden, 
because the S.W. wind is the prevailing one at the time 
of year when the hops are in “ burr ” and the male hop is 
scattering its pollen. It has been shown* that the effect of 
adequate fertilisation of the female flowers (the hop-burr) is to 
increase the crop by several hundredweights per acre. This has 
been definitely ascertained with respect not only to such 
“ Golding ’’ varieties as Canterbury Whitebine, Bramling, and 
Amos’s Early Bird, but also to Fuggle’s. Another important 
advantage that is secured by the planting of male hops is that 
the burr period (during which attacks of mould are most to be 
feared) is appreciably shortened, since as soon as this is fertilised 
by the pollen-dust from the male hop it sets into hop. 


* Huwfird. Hop ExperiiiifcijlB (Bulk-tin I, S.E. Agric. Coll , Wye (llMM- 

fSalmon, E. A and Aiiios, A.: On the Value of the Male Hop (Lpatlef S.E. 
Agria Coll, Wye (1908), and in Joum. Inst Brewinff, XIV, .^)9-.3.Sl 
(IWW), 

Salmon, E. 8.; The Pollinadon and Fertilisation of Hops fJoum. Board of 
Ajnic., Vo). XX, 963-96P (1914); Vol. XXl, 22-31. 128-133, 21.3-220 
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It should be remembered, however, that the planting of too 
many male hops in the hop garden will result in the production 
of too much seed in the hop-cones, and an appearance of seedi* 
ness in the “ side ” of the dried hop sample, which is legiti- 
mately regarded by tlie brewer as depreciating the market value 
of dried hops. 

The mere indiscriminate planting of male hops in a bop garden 
is not, howeA’er, snfi&cient to ensure adequate fertilisation. Other 
points need attention • — ^the male hops to be efFeetive, must set 
free their |)olloii at the time of the appearance of the “ burr ” 
of the particular variety of hop among which they are planted. 
The male hops therefore need to be distinguished according to 
lh(‘ piuiod at vAhich they produce pollen, viz., earlics, mid-season 
and late, so that one or other of these may be selected for plant- 
ing Avith the female variety of similar character. There are, 
however, some males AAhich flower either so early or so late 
that their period of pollen -production does not coincide with 
the burr periods of commercial varieties of hops: these are, of 
course, quite useless. Again, some varieties of male hops are 
very susceptible to m(Auld or to the nettlehead disease and such 
if planted may become the centres of infection of the whole 
garden; these also should be eliminated. 

It is, of course, impossible to prepare a dassificatiou of male 
hops; the fact that the hop plant is dioecious, i.e.. the male and 
female flowers are produced on separate plants, makes it impos- 
sible to identify any male hop as being of the same variety as 
any given female hop. 

In the list of the (female) varieties of hops given beloAn\ only 
those have been included which possess the characters necessary 
for a good commercial variety, viz., a sufficiently vigorous con- 
stitutiem to withstand from time to time unfavourable clinoatic 
conditions; the yielding power necessary to produce a remunera- 
tive crop; and a crop reasonably easy to pick, which “ hangs ” 
well and is of fair quality. Where any variety is superior, or 
inferior, to this standard, tiie fact is mentionod under the par- 
ticulaf variety. 

It may be pointed out that the stock of most varieties on the 
market is far from pure and contains indiAdduato which are 
obviously not “ true ” or of weak stamina. This is particularly 
tiie case Airith Fuggle’s, Bramlings and Mathons. It is worth the 
while of any grower to breed np pure stocks firom a single zy^nst 
idftot manj ot the edder varieties. A reputation mice giuned 
lor pore stock would lead to profitable business with hf^-sets. 
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For information as to tibe aoitability of Borne of the varieties 
to certain districts, and w. other points, the writers wish to 
express their thanks to the following gentlemen : — ^Viscount 
Wolmer, Mr. H. Lilljwhite, Mr. J. C. Messenger, Mr. £. G. Shew, 
Mr. W. L. Pritchett and Mr. J. Moore. 

Xarljt Taxietiaa. — Prolific. — ^The earliest hop, with very large 
cones which are easily picked; crops heavily. Little grown on 
account of its poor quality. 

Amoc'a Early Bird. — ^Ripens a few days before the Bramling. 
Suitable for the best loams and Greensands; grown in parts of 
Kent and Hampshire and considerably in Herefordshire and 
Worcestershire. This variety, like the Bramling, is liable to be 
adversely affected by a cold or wet summer, when the cones 
may be small and difficult to pick. Highest quality. 

Bramling. — ^This variety is universally grown on the best soils 
throughout the hop growing districts but its acreage is unfor- 
tunately declining. Highest quality. 

lUd-Mason Varieties. — Tolhnrat — ^Largely grown in certain 
districts ; grows vigorously on nearly all soils, crops very heavily 
and is easily picked. Quality poor. This is a favourite variety 
on account of its cropping powers, but is coming into disfavour 
on the market on account of its lack of good brewing properties. 

Mathon — Grown only in Herefordshire and Worcestershire on 
the best loamy soils ; in some seasons inclined to make too much 
bine, which is not fruitful and consequently difficult to pick; 
keeps well when healthy. Highest quality. 

Cobb’*.— Grown largely, especially in Kent, on loam and the 
h'ghter soils; grows vigorously and crops heavily; easy to pick, 
but does not keep well. Medium quality. This is a good oom- 
mavial variety. 

Tuieham — ^Very similar to the above; with better keeping 
powers. In order to counteract the tendency of this variety to 
produce, on strong soils, too much bine, it is the practice in 
some districts to puU the hills very hard and to train up only 
the latest bines. This is a good commercial variety. 

Famham Wfcifebine.— Grown only in Hampshire and Surrey, 
on good loams. High^tot quality. 

F«gple’».— Most Suitable for heavy clay soils; grown almost 
to the extSlusion ot other varieties in the Weald of Kent and 
Shms^. a vigorous eonstitixtion, but is inclined to produce 
Uttie unless stimulwtod by heavy nitrogenous manuring; 

fW heav% in average seasans axxd does well in wet 
sa^iftos, 1^ uuilsrft in dry sutntners; easy to pitit; keeps well. 

0 
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Xb & TBiy good “ oopper ’’ hop, and an excellent eotamovdid 
vanoty iox heavy soils. 

JMhnenham Golding . — ^Not grown except in a few distiiets in 
Kent on good loams. Has a weak oonstitation and the Idlls are 
liable to die away from “ canker." Easy to pick. Hig^best 
quality. 

Idlte Varieties. — Petham Ooldmg and Canterbury WhUehim. 
—Only grown on the best loams, chiefly in Kent. Frequently 
grow too much bine, and in wet summers develops only a sme^ 
crop. Highest quality. Although the quality is second to none, 
the area devoted to the cultivation of these two varieties is how 
small. 

Colgatet — The latest hop ; grown on heavy land, chiefly in 
the Sussex Weald and in Herefordshire. Crops heavily, but the 
cones are small. A " copper " hop. 

48 » » » « 

SILAGE FOR MILK PRODUCTION : 

A COMPARISON WITH ROOTS AND HAY. 

Pbofessob R. G. White, M.Sc., and E. J. Rosebts, B.A., B.Se., 
Department of Agncvlture, 

Umvernty College of J^orth Wales. 

In March, 1921, it was decided to discontinue the Ministry’s 
Arable Dairy Demoastration Farm near Denbigh, and the 
Ministry offered a quantity of silage, then in a clamp on the 
farm, for the purpose of a feeding experiment. 

Owing to the shortness of notice and the rapid approach of 
the grass season, nothing in the way of an elaborate experiment 
could be arranged, and as most farmers in the district had large 
root surpluses, it was not easy to secure a suitable farm for the 
experiment. Ultimately, Messrs. Hooson, of Brookhouse and 
Colomendy farms, near Denbigh, kindly consented to carry out 
the experiment, and grateful acknowledgment is due to them 
for the ready and willing help they tendered thron^out. HUk 
recording was immediately commenced on thmr farms to 
flariUhite the selection of two uniform lots of cows. 

tt was dedded that each experimental lot mnst i ncl ud e at 
teaat aaimals, and it soon became obvious tb(«4 it would 
ha isplNMiribie to two sudi comparable lots on one farm. As 
liha beat liiMogiefaent posi^ under the cimamstaiiBes, 
odmii wura lelsofnd at Odomendy and eifdit at Bim^dloiise, 
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' The {cdknniig ^re the two experiisaental rations fixed npon, 
the two being estimated to snpply siinilar quantities of starch 
equivalent (about 12.6 lb.) and digestible protein (2.72 lb.) a day. 


Stlttgt Saturn. 

40 lb. eilage. 

6 lb. Seed Hay. 

4 lb. Oat Straw. 

5 Ib. Mangolds. 

2 Ib. Earth Nut Cafce. 

3 lb. Soya Bean Cake, 
li Ib. Oats. 

1 lb. Barley. 


Soots Saturn. 

40 lb. Mangolds. 

15 lb. Seed Hay. 

4 Ib. Oat Straw. 

2 lb. Eaith Nut Cake. 

3 lb. Soya Bean Cake. 
lllb.Oats. 

1 lb. Barley. 


It will be seen that in the silage ration 40 lb. of silage was 
substituted for 82 lb. mangolds and 9 lb. seeds hay. 40 lb. of 
silage was expected to contain 4.64 lb. starch equivalent and 
0.41 lb. of digestible pure protem. 82 lb. mangolds and 9 lb. 
seeds hay were taken as contaioiiq; 4.58 lb. starch equivalent 
and 0.42 lb. digestible pure protein. In making these calcula- 
tions at the commencement of the experiment it was assumed 
that the composition of the silage would be similar to that given 
in Wood and Hainan’s Tables for Oat and Vetch Silage. As 
stated below, it was subsequently found that the silage used 
did not come up to these figures, and therefore it is probably 
safe to assume that in the experiment, silage suffered from a 
slight handicap. The silage was made in 1920 from spring-sown 
oats and peas, which produced an excellent crop. A shallow pit 
was excavated in the field and filled with the green oats and 
peas, the clamp ultimately being carried up to a considerable 
height, and compressed by drawing the loaded carts over it. The 
Bofl thrown out from the pit was then placed on the sides and 
top of the clamp. When the heap was opened in the following 
ICarch it was seen that the material had rotted to a depth of 
about nine inches m both the top and sides of the clamp. 
Mr. Hooson estimated that the amount of waste was 25 per cent, 
■of the whole, but, unfortunately, there was no means of weigh- 
ing &e material to cheek this. It is doubtful, however, whether 
the pwqportKm of weii^t was really so high. The waste material 
seemed targe in hulk, but owing to the greater solidi^ of the 
main maw of the heap as compared with the outside, the weifdit 
’Woniid {nphaUiy' be much taw than the volnme of ttie waste 
uwtai^ wmdd auiggest. fyr the waste at tim outside, 

me iritap te^ out in ipril and ear^y May was in 

sMi# imd vtay 
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tested by Mr. McLean, Lecturer in Agricultural Chemistry ; — 

per cent. 

Moisture 76.60 

Crude protein (including 2’10 pei cent true protein) ... 3*50 

> Fat 106 

Fibre 016 

Ash 2-30 

Soluble Carbohydrates ... 7’40 


It will be noticed that these figures show a higher content of 
moisture and a lower percentage of carbohydrates than many 
other published figures. This may be due to tlie exceptional 
nature of the season of 1920, which was extremely wet and cold, 
or it may be that silage produced in a west country district is 
normally lower in feeding value than that produced in the drier 
and more sunny eastern counties from which most of the avwl- 
able analyses have been obtained. 

Plan of Experiment. — The first step consisted in placing all 
the cows at both farms on the same ration in order to enable 
the selection for the experiment to be made. This preliminary 
ration included a small amount of silage so as to accustom the 
animals to it. Eight cows at each farm with approximately the 
same total milk yield and comparable as regards age, date of 
calving, etc., were then chosen. This was done after inspection 
of the milk records for the 20th, 2lat and 22nd of March. This 
preliminary recording period of three days is admitledlj’ short, 
but it was found necessary to curtail it as much as possible so 
as to make it possible to complete the experiment by the end of 
April. 

At the end of the preliminary period the rations of both lots 
were gradually adjusted so that on the 27th March the Brook- 
house cattle were on the full silage ration, and the Colomendy 
cattle on the roots ration. This was continued for 14 days, 
records of the milk yields being taken twice daily at both farms. 
The rations were then gradually reversed so that in the second 
period Colomendy cows received silage and the other lot had the 
full root and hay ration. Seven days were allowed for the 
gradual reversal of the rations. 

The following shows the plan of the experiment 

^ , , , Brookhmm, Oofomenffy, 

mliiumarj" period up to March 22nd ... Same rations, 

sard to 26th March Transition. 

27th March to Sth'April (14 days) ... Silsge ... RooU. 

10fl> April to t6th April (7 days) ... TransitioD. 

17th Ajwil to 80th April (14 days) ... Boots ... Silage, 
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ReBults . — ^Yield of MUk for Eig^it Cows. 


Pgriod, 

March 20th, 

2]flt, 22acl 
March 23rd 
to 26th 
March 27th, 

April 2nd 

April 3rd, 

April 9th 
April 10th, ) m 1 

April IfiUi .. 

April 17th, 

Apiil 23rd . 

April 24th, C 
April Both ... / 


3 days 

4 days 

f 

» 14 days 


Broohhottse. 
lb. 

565J Preliminary 558J 


■lu 


Colomendy* 

lb. 


l,22n 

1,192) 


Silage 


day« 


71 Oi Transition 770f 
1,243J) 

1,187 

1,074 Transition 1,178 

1,046^ 1,188 

t Roots 

'j%i3 i.ice) 


V Roots 


\ Silage 


Rermrlcn. 


22 J lb. in favour 
of roots. 

5 lb. in favour 
of silage. 


143 lb. in favour 
of silage. 

170 lb. in favour 
of silage. 


Taking the weekly yield of milk there is very little difference 
between the silage and the roots-fed cows during the first period 
of the experiment, but during the second period the results are 
decidedly in favour of the silage ration, there being a difference 
of 31B lb. of milk in favour of the silage during the last fourteen 
days. 

Average Daily Milk Yield at each Centre. 





Colomefidy. 

Vtrwd, 

Jrrmtfe Daily Yidd^ 

{8 Cates). 

Jrcmge Daily Yield, 
iS Cou's). 

Mar. 20-20 (7 day a) 

Preliminary . 

lb. 

Preliminary 

lb. 

period 

181 

1 period 

190 

Mar. 27-Aj)r. 9 (14 days) 

^ Silape 

172 

Roots and Hay 

173 

Apr. 10-16 (7 days) 

Transition 

153 

Transition 

168 

Apr. 17-30 (14 days) 

Roots and Hay i 

146 

Silage 

1 168 


As the experiment proceeded there was a tendency for the 
yield to drop in both e,age8, but, during the last fourteen days, 
while the yield at Brookhouse (on roots and hay) went on decreas- 
ing, the yield at Colomendy (on silage) was on the whole well 
maintained, and it is not unreasonable to suppose that the silage 
was responsible for this stiffening ” in th^ yield. 

We are indebted to Mr. Arthur Amos of the School of Agri- 
culture, Cambridge, for information regarding similar experi- 
ments, Ae lines of which trere followed so far as circumstances 
allowed. 

e # a # a a 
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RAILWAY RATES AND AGRICULTURE. 

As there seems to be some misapprehension with regard to 
the rights and .opportunities of agriculturists to secure a reduc- 
tion in the present burden of railway rates, the Ministry has 
prepared the following memorandum setting out the situation 
created by recent administration and legislation. 

1. By Section 8 (1) (c) and (e) of the Ministry of Transport 
Act. 1919, Bailwav Companies whose undertakings were in 
possession of the Crown were required to follow any directions 
the Minister of Transport might give as to the rates, fares, tolls, 
dues and charges to be charged, and such Bailway Companies 
were authorised to charge the rates, etc., directed by the Minister 
notwithstanding any agreement or statutory provisions then 
limiting their charging powers, 

2. By Section 21 of the Ministry of Transport Act, 1919, 
a Committee was established called the Rates Advisory Com- 
mittee. consistinu of five persons, two being representatives of 
the interests of trade and agriculture nominated by the Board 
of Trade after consultation with the Central Chamber of Agri- 
culture among other bodies, one representing transportation 
and one labour, with a Chairman experienced in law. An addi- 
tional member was afterwards appointed by the Minister under 
a discretional^' power conferred by the same section. This 
Committee was set up for the purpose of giving advice and 
assistance to the Minister and for safeguarding any interests 
affected by any directions th« Minister of Transport might give 
as to the charges to lie made by the railways, and when con- 
sidering any question of increase the Committee was to advise 
the Minister how any increased revenue found to be necessary 
could best be raised from the various branches of railway trafiSe. 

8. In October, 1919, the Minister of Transport requested 
the Bates Advisory Committee to advise him as to the beat way 
of raising additional revenue to the extent of £45,000,000 per 
annnmA This sum was subsequently increased by £5,000,000. 
The Bates Advisory tlommittee reported to the Ministor on 
16th December, 1919, end the Minister, in the latter pari ttf 
December, 1919, adopting the recommendatiems iff Ae Com- 
mittee, directed the Bailway Companies to increase the tolls, 
rates and diarges published in their rate boolra by certain per- 
centages and flat r^e additions on and from 15th January, 1930. 

4. Under the Minister of Transport’s direction, and in 
aooordanoe ntiih the advioe of the Committee, agriculture received 
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]^far«Dtial ireatment, for while rates on coal and coke traffic 
were increased 25 per cent.. Class A 80 per cent., Class B 40 per 
cent., Glass C 50 per cent., and Classes 1 to 5 60 per cent., plus 
in £acli case a flat rate addition varying from 8d. to Is. per ton, 
such sartides as fruit, vegetables, hay and straw were only in- 
creased 25 per cent, plus the appropriate flat rate addition. 
The rates on fresh milk, manure in hulk or packed, basic slag, 
and lime for agricultural purposes were not increased at all. 

6. On 7th July, 1920, the Minister of Transport informed the 
Bates Advisory Committee that it was estimated the Railways 
would show a deficiency of £54,600,000 per annum as from 
1st April, 1920. As the Government had decided that the 
Railways were to be on a self-supporting basis, and not to be 
subsidized by the taxpayer, the Committee were instructed to 
advise what increase was necessary in rates, tolls, fares, dues 
and charges to yield by the end of June, 1921 (subsequently 
extended to Slst July, 1921), the total deficit which had begun 
to accrue from let April, 1920. 

6, As the result of the Committee’s findings, the increased 
rates dating from 15th January, 1920, were rescinded and 
altered tolls, rates and charges on and after Ist September, 1920, 
were authorised. With the sole considerable exception of manure 
in bulk, packed manure, basic slag and lime in 2-ton loads for 
use as agricultural manure in the Ignited Kingdom, which were 
increased 60 per cent, plus certain flat rate additions, the rates 
on ail traffic in Classes A to C Mid 1 to 6 ^including coal and coke) 
were increased by 100 per cent, over the rates in existence on 
14th January, 1920, plus flat rate additions varying from 6d. 
to Is. per ton. 

7. On 19th August last the Railways Act, 1921, received the 

Royal Assent, and by Section 60 of that Act the Railway Com- 
panies are empowered until the “ appointed day,” when 
standard chaises come into force, to make such charges as were 
in force on 15th August, 1921, which charges are (os respects 
mmnhandise) the increased charges mentioned in paragraph 6 
which came into operation on let September, 1920, subject to 
tlw proviso that any representative body of traders may apply 
to the Bat^ Tribunal set np under PMt HI of the Railways 
Act to rednoe the now in operaHcu or .any of them, and 

any trader intwested in any particular charge may apply to 
^neethioA charge. 

The phonal is h permanent coixrt, consisting of A 
ioK a tem not ^seeding 7 years and in 
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accordance vildi Section 20 of the Bailways Act, hae been con* 
atitnted as follows :-~- 

Sir F. Gore-Browne, K.C., an experienced lawyer, President; 
Mr. 6. C. Locket, of Messrs. Gardner, Locket and Hinton, a 
person experienced in commercial affairs; and Mr. W. A. Jepson, 
late Assistant to the General Manager of the London and North 
Western Bailway, a person experienced in railway basiness. 

9. The Act further provides for the constitution of two panels 
to be called the General Panel and the Bailway Panel respec- 
tively. The General Panel is to consist of 86 representatives of 
Trade and Labour, two of whom are to be nominated by the 
Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries to represent agricultural 
interests. The Eailway Panel is to consist of eleven persons 
nominated by the Eailway Companies’ Assodation, and one 
person nominated by the Minister of Transport to represent 
those railways and light railways not parties to the Eailway 
Companies’ Association. The members of the General Panel 
nominated by the Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries are 
Sir Walter W, Berry, K.B.E., and Mr. A. E. K. Wherry, O.B.E. 

10. When the Bates Tribunal comes to consider any 
particular agricultural case, two members may be added to the 
Tribunal, one from the General Panel and one from the Bailway 
Panel, either at the instance of the IVibunal or the Minister of 
Transport or upon the application of any of tho parties to the 
case, and it is provided that the person to be selected from 
the General Panel shall, as nearly as. may be, be a person with 
knowledge of the technicalities that may arise in the particular 
case. 

11. The Bates Tribunal is ready to deal with any application 
that may be made to it imder Section 60 of the Act. Information 
as to the procedure to be adopted, until the permanent rules 
of the Tribunal are issued, may be obtained from the Secretary 
at 2, Clement’s Inn, Strand, W.C.2. Temporary directions 
have been issued as a Stationery Office publication, 

12. Ib is probable that the present railway rates will remain in 
operation for some tim'e, and it is possible that they may con- 
tinue until the “ appointed day ” (which is not likely to be 
before 1st January, 1921), unless the Bailway Managers can 
be induced to reduce them or unless a succesfdtd appeal is made 
to the Bates Tribmial. 

As, a result of negotiation between the Bailway Companies 
and the organisations representing the interests concerned, 
the rates between stations in England and Wales on coal, coke 
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and pid»nt fuel, limeetone for chemical works, Ume in Class 
“ B ” of the General Bailway Classification for iron and steel 
making purposes, and iron and keel in Class “ B ” have been 
reduced 'to the rates in operation on the 14th January, 1920, 
plus 76 per cent, with a flat addition of 4d. per ton. The 
Caledonian, Glasgow and South Western, and North British 
Eailway Companies have granted similar concessions, with the 
exception that the reduced rates on coal, coke and patent fuel 
apply only when the traffic is forwarded to blast furnaces and 
steel works. Beductions in the rates for iron-ore, ironstone and 
limestone for blast furnaces and steel works have also been 
granted. These reductions apply experimentally for a period of 
12 months. It is for Fanners’ Organisations to consider there- 
fore what useful action they can take on these lines, or by 
appealing to the Rates Tribunal, 1o protect their own industry. 

18. With regard to Railway Rates for the future — Part IIT 
of the Railways Act, 1921. gives effect to the main recommen- 
dations of the Bates Advisory Committee set out in its report 
to the Minister of Transport dated 22nd December, 1920 (Cmd. 
1098), and so far as it relates to the settlement of standard rates 
may* be summarised briefly as follows : — 

(1) The Railway Cknnpanies will submit to the Rates Tribunal not 
later than 31«t Pecember, 1922 (unless the Minister of Trari**port extends 
the time) sohedules of rates in the fonn set out in the Fourth Schedule to 
the Act based on the chissification upem the settlement of which the Rates 
Advisory Committee are now enfj^aged. Except for the purpose of settling 
this classification this Committee have now no functions with regard to 
charges or other matters relating to railways. 

(2) The Schedules will he published, and after hearing all parties 
interested and desirous of being beard, the Rates Tribunal will fix the 
rates and name a day (in the Act called the appointed day when the 
new rates are to come into operation. These new rates will be called the 
f^tttudnrd Rates and Railway Companies will bo bound to charge all traffic 
at these rates unless an exceptional rale has been granted or continued in 
conformity with the provisions of the Act. The provides for the 
mo'lification of the Standard Rates or any particular Standard Rate at any 
time after the appointed day upon application to the Hates Tribunal by 
the Railway Companies or by Traders. 

14, The provisions of the Bailways Act with regard to excep- 
tional rates are most important, and may be summarised briefly 
AS follows :-~ 

, (i) All e:i^6pttonal rates in operation immediately before the day 
when the G^sndard Rates opine into force the appointed day) will 
cease to operate; hot if a trad^ interested in any such exceptional rate 
in writing with the Railway Company before the appointed day 
t;be Oontiiinalfpn of his exqeptioiH^ rate, with at without an increase 
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Of the rate, hie traffic will continue to he charged at such rate, provided 
that such rate ia not less than 5 per cent, below the Standard I? ate; 
pn)vided also that if such rate in more than 40 per cent, below the 
Standard Kate the rate shall, befoie the appointed day, be referred to the 
Rates Tribunal, and, if so referred, sball contimic until the Tribunal have 
dctenuined the matter. If the Railway Company refuse to agree, the 
Secretaiy of tb(' Railway Company should be notified in writing by the 
trader that he desiies his exceptional rate to be continued and that be 
requires that the matter be referred to the Rates Tribunal. If this course 
is taken the exceptional rate will continue until determined by the Rates 
Tribunal and the onus of proving that it ought to be altered or ought not 
to continue will be upon the Railway Company. 

(ii) No rate wlncli has not been applied to the dunging of 
merdiaudiso actually forwarded within two years preceding the Ist day 
of January, 192J, shall be continued unless the tiadcr (‘an prove to the 
satisfaction of tln^ Railway Company or Tribunal that its noii-applicalion 
is due to abnonnul condition of trade, or that a rate of equal amount to 
the same station is in opiu’iition from some other place in the same group. 

(iii) After the uptiointed day new' exceptional rates may be granted by 
a Ruihvay Company provide<l they are not less than 5 per cent, and not 
more than 40 per cent, below' the Standard Rate clmrgeablc and subject 
to the Railway Company reporting the rate tt> the Minisl('r of Transport, 

(iv) After the appointed da^ no new exceptional rate ma;y be granted 
by a Railw ay Company wdiicb is less than 5 per cent, or more than 40 per 
cent, below' the Standard Chaige ajipUeable unless tbc' sanction of tin*. 
Rates Tiilmnal is lii st ol>taine(l. 

(v) If a Railway Company refuses to grant a new exceptional rate 
any trader may at any tinn* apply to the Tiibunal and the Tiibunal ina\ 
grant whatever rate it thinks lit. 

15. (i) It will thus be seen that those interested in agri- 
cultural rates should examine the schedules of Standard Bates 
referred to in paragraph 13 hereof with the greatest care as 
soon as tlmy arc published and lay any objections tht'v may have 
before the Kates Tribunal in the maimer and within the time 
that will be specified when such schedules arc published, and 
take steps to appe.*!!- before the Bates Tribunal when the 
schedules arc considered so that their rales may be fixed on an 
equitable basis. 

(ii) The Standard Bates as finally settled will be published 
and notice given of {he day when they will come into force. 
The Bates so settled will have to bo carefully examined, and in 
cases where the existing exceptional Rate applicable to any 
particular traffic is 5 per cent, or more below the appropriate 
Standard Rate, and where any hardship would result from the 
cancellation of such exceptional rate, the Railway Company 
should be approached with a view to continuing such excep- 
tional rate under the provisions referred to in paragraph 14 (i). 
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1C. The Eailways Act furtlier provides that the standard 
charges and all exceptional charges shall be reviewed at the 
end of the first complete financial year after the appointed day 
and at the end of each succeeding year, but the Minister of 
Transport may direct that no review shall take place as respects 
any year after the second annual review unless requested by 
the Railway Company or by the Board of Trade at the instance 
of any representative body of traders. 

17. Conditions of Carriage. — Before tllst March, 1922, or 
within such further time as the Rates Tribunal may permit, the 
Railway Companies are required to submit to and publish in 
such a manner as may be prescribed by the Rales Tribunal the 
terms and conditions on which : — 

(a) Merchandise other than live stock: 

(?>) Live stock; 

(c) Damageable good.s not properly protected by packing; 
will be carried by rail. 

The terms and conditions so submitted will bi' considered 
and settled by the Rates Tribunal after hearing any represen- 
tative body of traders who may desire to be heard, or any 
person who may obtain a certificate from the Board of Trade that 
he is in their opinion a proper person to be heard, or any other 
party whom they consider entitled to he heard. 

The Rales Tribunal will publish in the Tiondon and Edinburgh 
Gazettes the terms and conditions which they consider just 
and reasonable, and fix a date, not earlier than two months after 
such publication, when they shall come into operation. 

The terms and conditions so settled shall be the standard 
terms and conditions of carriage for all Companies and shall be 
deemed to be reasonable. 

18. The jurisdiction of the Rates Tribunal with regard to stan- 
dard rates and terms and conditions of carriage extends to mer- 
chandise traSBc by passenger as well as goods trains, but a 
Railway Company is not under obligation to carry by passenger 
train any merchandise other than perishable. 
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SHROPSHIRE SHEEP. 

Alfred Mansell. 

At the latter erul of 1882 the breeders of Shropshire sheep 
^stablishkl the first Sheep Breedeis’ Association of the world, 
and in 1888 its first Flock Book was published. 

The formation of tlie Association was hastened to some extent 
by the gi*eat demand which had sprung up during the years 
1880 to 1882 for Shropshire sheep for export, mainly to the 
United States and Canada, and buyers wore asking for certifi- 
cates of purity and origin. 

The publishing of a flock book and the issue of export certifi- 
cates gave a great impetus to the exjxirt trade, and it is estimated 
that no fewer than 20,000 Shropshire sheep were exported during 
the first decade of the Flock Book's existence, and a steady and 
remunerative foreign trade has been maintain(*d ever since, 
either for crossing with Merino or native hreeds of sheep, or to 
found pure bred flocks, which would hereafter furnish rams for 
a similar purpose. 

The position the brood occupies in the United States is shown 
by the following official statement : — 

The total number of pure-bred sheep in the United States o\\ 
ist January, 1920, was 468,504. Shropshires come first with 
124,458, equal to 26,] per cent., Eambouillets next with 106,819. 
Merinos follow^ with 59,876, e(c., elc. 

History. — The antajuity of the breed is beyond doubt, for 
Anderson in his “ Origin of Commerce gives the price of 
Shropshire wool in 1843 us .JU9 Rd. per sack, and Smith in 
his History of Wool and Woollen Manufacturers (C/iroa. 
liuKticinn, 1641) quotes the pric^e of Salop (Shropshire) wool as 
-t'6 6 h. 4d. per sack for home use and .-C9 6s. 4d. for exportation. 
Smith ^further says thtd, the wool of Shropshire was the choicest 
and dearest in England. 

The Shropshire sheep is descended from a breed which has 
been known to exist from time immemorial on Morfe Common, 
near Bridgnorth, the Longmynd TIills, near Church Stretton, 
and Cannock Chase in Staffordshire, though the latter were 
somewhat heavier sheep and darker in feature than those bred 
in Salop. It is a down breed of beautiful symmetry on short 
legs, with lean fleshy back and deep full legs of mutton, with 
flense wool of best staple and of high quality. 
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By careful selection and judicious mating of its own variety 
this popular breed has been brought to the leading position it 
now occupies. It has been by developing the strongly inherited 
characteristics of the native breed of the district that all the 

best flocks have been built up, and when in 1853 at the 

Gloucester Boyal Show the breed was recognised a great en- 
couragement was given to breeders to place their breed in the 

front rank. 

In the work of improvement the breeders were careful to 
preserve the well-known reputation for hardihood, fecundity, 
early maturity, and excellence of wool and mutton. 

Value for Crossing. — Abundant testimony could be given as 
to ihi) value of the Rhropshire ram for crossing piirprises, but the 
folhnving oxfiorituices, s(‘,l<H‘ted out of many, are convincing : — 

Mr. John (lr(‘gg, of New' Zealand, in an article on “ The best 
Mutton Shoe]) ” about *20 years ago. says: “ 1 use nothing but 
Pliropshire rains on iny crossbred twves. T find that my Shiop- 
shire w’ool or a strong dash of that blood gives about Hd. per lb. 
iiion' than any coarse crossbn'd.’" 

Mr. (i. S, Kenipe. wTiting on the MitOand ^ss(iciation’s Show 
at CarnplHdfow'n. Tasmania, in 1900, says Rbrop^^hires in 
Tasmania have secured a A'erv strong foothold. Lambs for the 
export trade Tuaul to be thick in flesh, light in ollal, solid, 
square. \v<dl (‘oupbal behind, and early maturing.’’ and these 
qualities may l>e loolu^d for from the Bliropshiro cross with either 
the Merino or LinceJn t^wo on almost any ])astur(' or in any 
climate which can koiq*) sheep profitably. 

In New' Zetdand ecpiallv good results are obtained, vide the 
following remarks from an eminent firm of T.ondon Meat 
Salesmen, in February. 189f>; — 

fn au.‘<\\er to van oiujiiiry the most pt){uilai sto rp and lanil>>. fioin 
Noitli O'antorhwrv (Sow Zealand) are Shropslno* eros'^os, and pine ^leinio.s 
have Hiiuply no ehaiiee against them from a hiitehej’s point of vieu. Ti>e 
Xew Z(‘ftland Shropstiin* ero.ss lamhR are es])ee!ally a<‘ce}>ta]ile amongst high- 
class frozen meat bnteliers.*’ 

In an able Paper on crossbred sheep read at Buffalo, U.S.A., 
Professor Rhaw, of the Ontario Agricultural College, after 
referring to the improvement of the Merino wdthont lesseniug 
the value of the wool, and the breed or breeds best tfflapted for 
that purpose, says it is a fact that some breeds do not answ'er as 
well as others. He further says that the only sure evidence that 
wo can have that one breed will be able to effect improvement in 
another is that furnished by actual demonstration. Tried by 
this test the Shropshire ram has been found eminently adapted 
for the purpose of improving the average foundation stocks 
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(Mennori and Merino Grades) in tlie United States. Continuing, 
lie says tlie Shropshire, ram blends admirably with the Grade 
Merino Stock, (xivering the bony framework with lean and juicy 
meat, widtuiing tlie. body and making it deeper and thicker 
throughout. Tt also blends well witli the grade J.eicx^ster sheep 
by increasing tlieir hardihood and improving the quality of the 
meat by intermingling fat and lean. 

As reia^ntly as 1912 four of the largest firms in Austialia (W, 
An'vljqs Co . rioliu (-ooke A' Co.. T. Rorthwicdv A Sons, Ltd., 
and Sims. (V)f)])(‘r A (k).) operating in the ('X})ort trade, addn'ssed 
a Idler stating that, as the largest exporters in llie trad<^ in 
Vi( t'>» ia and also doing extensive^ business in South vVustralia 
and N(‘\v South Wales, they f(dt it only riglit and their duty to 
sound a note of warning and at the sam(‘ time give advice to 
l>reeders. They state that — 

‘dn Ilu‘ oailv voais of the <'\}><>rt lamb O'.ido in AiiKliuIia i1, was larj^oly 
built 11 1 ) nn<I tna<lo siK'ot'ssfiil })y br(‘(*a»‘is UHirjit> pure Slnopsbin* lanis, the 
crosses from wbu'b wo b,ivc pioviul by oxpo»i(MiC(‘ an* (Miiinoally iilti'd for 
(bo b.'st tiado. .Matnriiig <pn< k(‘i (ban niO‘>l o(|»o» (*iosso«, (lu' 

Siiiojmlnn* l.nnb at tlio caibost jionsdilo ajjci* is good in ibo jiiosl \a1iiablo 
joints, loni and log, and running to nioat ratb(*r tlian fat, gi\(‘s bettor 

results ill dr(‘ssod dead wciglb in pi opoi t ion to )iv(‘ woiglit Mian aM> otboi 
cross \\(‘ know of. 

‘‘ Por some years the uiajority of bio(*fbns fojlowi'd tbt' right tiaok and 
bred tlic Slita^fisbiie ci'oss, but tl»o last t\v() or tbrot* seasons, owing largely, 
w« licbevc, to tlie rise in cross liroit wool, tlie ii}a|ority bav(‘ swung the otlii i 
Wriv airl ti’icd jo breed an export l.iiub trot l>y sn(‘s of otbei breeds, witli 
veiy v’aiving n^sults, ti ending, bowevru, in (be wiorig diKa'tiori. d'lie 
constMpionce rli.il A\eno\v lind it jm()osNib|e to g(‘l as big a pioporlion of 
Iambs lit I’or tlie best home trade as formeily, lbos(‘ other ciosses i oinpi'lliiig 
ti laie<>r numl>er of H'jtu’ts than is usual fnun tire Shropshire, and those 
acr'(‘f)tcd not lieing eijnal foi our purposi‘s ti> that cross. 

“ And a,s legai'ds seasdiiSj our c\p<‘ncnce IS (hat the Shr'r>pshii'(‘ ciossin a had 
or iiidib’eioiil s<*ason wdll come out exrm heltei m piopoition tliaii in a good 
on<‘, win o oump, lied with other ]»recds, as r<‘gards peioeiitage iit for (^xpjirt 
So we rmist wain l)r(*e<lers that they arc on the wrong tiark in dioppmg the 
Shiepshi'e, and our admee to them, il they want to help ns to exfiand this 
trade and m.ike Australian lamh nimc popular ami a h(*ttei prii‘e in tlu' old 
(umntry, ami thend'ore muie )>ayable to 'lie l»iv»‘dei, ih to go in again largely 
for the Slnopshiie. Xul ioi a moment, do we want to dispamgi^ othci l)i(3eds. 
All have (heij- good points for their owm spe» mI purpose's, hut we say 
uiihesiraliiigly that tlnouiihout Austiabafor the exfiort Ja.id> trade we, have 
found tin* Shr'opshiie cross tin* host. BreeeitTS must rememher that the 
export trade can never he fostered and dcvelonctl as it should be liv their 
trying to make the boim* trade a dumping ground (or simply unsuitable 
Kurj)! us stock hied for wmol as the Hist ami main consnleration, and that if 
they value this trade and dcisiie to increase il to the immensity wo iiebcve 
posvsibb*, tlieii they rniitrt; cater foi the trade and breed a lamb suituble for the 
best English customer.” 
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Wool.- 'riio quality of Shropshire wool can be classed as 50 
to r>r) with a staple of nice length, dense, fine in texture, and 
always readily saleable. Mr. 8. 13. Uoliings, the Hradiord Wool 
Export, nqjortijjg on wool fj‘om a 8hropshire*Mcrino cross, the 
property of Mr. W. A. Hart, of 8outh Africa, writes us follows : — 
“ Jt was sound in staple, very shafty, nice, combing length, very 
clear, axid free from wasty matters, though m tlic grease, and a 
good colour. I'lio quality, as can only be expected, was hardly 
of a hO’s count, it being classed as a r>()'s wool, but for all that, 
in a blend of wool for ‘ tops * of our average hO's, such as is 
largely consumed in Bradford (England) it would liav(* been 
used most readily.” 

This good opinion of the wool was siibsecjueutly confirmed by 
wool ex])ert.s on 13radiord Exchang(‘. and also by two noh^d wool 
brokers, Messrs. II. B. Hughes Son and Messrs. Buxton, 
Bon aid & Co. 

Tluui again, at the Boyal Show' at Darlington in 1920 Mi. 
E. Craig Tanner's Shropshire Wool (‘xhibit won the Champion 
Ihize ohered by Mi<‘ British Wool Ft'deration for the be‘st exhibit 
of wool in all the classes, a unique and lnghl> piized distinction 
SixhM'ij pure breeds of sheep wer?‘. repn^sented, in addition to 
four classes for erossbr(‘(ls. 

Showy ard. “-TIk^ establishment of tin* Sliropshin' She(‘p 
P»r('eders' Association in 1882, combined with tlu^ gn*al oxporl 
demand, inducted bn'eders to (uiOt tin* Showyard, with the 
n'sull that at the Boyal Agricultural Sliow held at Shrewsbury 
in 1881 no fewer than 875 Sliropshiie sheiq) were exhibitiMl. 
against 120 of all other breeds added togeth(*r. At this Sliow' 
00 hrei'ders exhihiti'd, hailing from many counties, including 
Ireland. 

In tlio Bnited States and Canada Sliropsliires are far more 
largely re}>^(^‘^ented than an\ other brotal. At (lie Chicago 
fU.S.A.) Slunv of 1921, the Craiul Champion Wether, Ix'ating 
all hre('ds in open competition, was a Shropshire, exhibited by 
Mr. Jesse Andrew's. 

Prices. — Shropsln’rc Slu^ep have for many years (fully 10) 
commandiHl high jirices, rams ranging up to 400 guineas, ram 
lambs to IRO guineas, ewes iq) to 70 guineas and ewe lambs to 
40 guineas. Th(W are of course for exceptional specimens, but 
a,t the same tim(> good Shropshire Sheep have alw^iiys found a 
ready market at very remunerative prices to the breeders. Prices 
naturally vary ac(*ording to the reputation of the flock and the 
quality, but at the present time the best class of rams can 
be bought ni from 80 guineas to 150 guineas, and useful soiTs 
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from 20 guineas to 40 guineas. The best class of ewe will now 
cost from 12 guineas to 15 guineas, and a very useful class of 
ewe from 7 guineas to 8 guineas. 

Type.— The best (ypo of Shropshire should possess (particu- 
larly in the male) a well -developed head, with clean and striking 
expression of countenance, a muscular neck well set on good 
shoulders, the body symmetrical and deep, placied squarely 
as possible on short strong logs, due regard being paid to 
grandeur of style, tlu^ face and legs should be a nice soft black 
(not sooty) iiie head should be nicely covered, and the wool 
generaily Niiould be fine, of great density and length of staple. 

The skin should be nice cherry colour and the belly and 
scrotum (in the males) should be well woolled. 

OhjeoMons . — Horns in ram; speckled face, oars or legs; long 
heavy ears; thin o[>en wool. 

In all breeds there are more or less two typos, and it is to 
a certain extent Ihe (^ase with Shropshire Sheep. Some favour 
the short-logged , symmetrical, deep, loan-fleshod sheep, covered 
wilh a ('lcns(‘ heavy fleece, while others ])refer the longer-legged 
animal with more size, and possibly a little more hone. Per- 
sonally I have always considered Ihe Shropshire Sheep as a 
medium-sized sheep of good quality with a robust constitution, 
maturing early at small cost, admirably adapted as a general 
purpose sheep. What T woto some years ago 1 again reqa'af, 
and it fully ex])ressos iiiy views on niodimn versus large slieep. 
Some farmers prefer a big, coarse sheep on long legs, but I am 
quite convinced of this, that the best rent-paying class is the 
mod(^rate-sized slu'ep of good qiiality, because the butchers can 
sell them tlie more readily and at better pi*ie('s, and a greater 
weight per acre can be raised than where tlic larger and coarser 
sheep is resorted to, for 100 ewes in the former instiince re(]nire 
as niueli land for their support as 1W-M0 well-bred moderate- 
sized e^wes 

Fecundity. — 150 to 175 lambs per 100 ewes is the usual 
average. A census which the writer took some years ago from 
11.000 ewes gave a return of 108 lambs per 100 (^wes, and in 
additioTi to this Shropshire ewes are excellent mothers and great 
milk yielders. 

Adaptability and Hardihood.- -Tlie breed flourishes in every 
county in England, the humid climate of Ireland, the Highlands 
of Scotland and the mountainous districts of Wales, at altitudes 
up to 1,000 feet above sea level, and it is equally at home in 
every country in the world. 
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Descended origiiiaDy from u stiiiii-meuntain bree'd. It is 
notoriously strong in constitution, uiid capable of withstanding 
extreme vaiiations (4' heat and cold and is one of the must hard\ 
bn'eds in existence. During tiie i)rolonged droughts wliich 
periodically visit Austialia the hardihood of the S}n‘opsbii‘(' Sh(‘e]> 
has been strikingly ex(uuplified. Mr. lialli. oi Balaclava, Souili 
Australia, on liis retuin liuiiu', wr(»(e as follows: — 

‘‘1 ai lived lioine till riglit, aiHl found tliat 32 p(‘r oi* my ihudv sheep 

hud perisiied during the IhOh drought, although the tuh was 23 j>ei cent. 
undt'j>tucke<l, and thut, instead of marking seveial thousand lambs, soim^ 
oOO were all my share for tiie year's increase. I must tell you h8 per cent, of 
iu\ Menuo ew'cs died, and that those left only gave 8 pia^ceiii. of lambs, 
wliiist the Lineoln eio.'-v.lned <lr\ sheep lost 48 pt r cent, of their numh<u's. 
And now' ioi a Shiopshiu* eomparistni with these breeds. 1 lest one ewe of 
my shid flock, and thi'^ by a dog, and (he sheep, Mr. Kianpe lelh- im.*, had by 
no means the best of tin* country to live on. and wme whollv unfed by aitifi- 
cial inf'uiis ; but th(^ best test of Iheir baidiho^al eomes from tin* giad** Hocks. 
These numbered one lif’th i»f the sheep : their loss has lieeii but 8 per cent., 
and tium ineu'ase ho per eent. Mr. Kempe also tells me tla'se gnuh's had 
moi(‘ to withstand than the others, as tliey \v(Tt‘ liiought to !>»* haiduM*. and so 
W'cre given worse country 1() lun on. Tins evidence of the Mnopshne’s 
value to this countiy cf nnceitaiii lainf.dl is to me overw lu'lnimg." 

Management." \ words <ri>out managemeul of Shri'psliirt' 
SIk^o]). 'rbos(‘ sh.M'p in their native counties are not lo'pt all 
tl'ie >ear roiind belwi'en hnrdles like some breeds, hut ait‘ run on 
(he pftslui'v'S a good deal. When r(‘quired tliey are good folding 
shi'ep, inid do ver\ \vell on root^. kale, cabbagt'. etc. 

Shro])shire.s do not require a larg(‘ amount of curn. m lact 
(ln‘y do belter on niodtu’att' allowances of arlificial food and are 
r(>a,lly very (‘conomual fet^hu's. The secret of managetnenf is 
to keep t!u‘ Iniiihs goin^ from birth and ariange for a ‘>teady 
sn|)])lv of suitalde gretui foods. 

A great jiomt Avith Uunhs is to keep themi e,n land which lias 
not previously been ht\a\ily slieeped. tind the rnon' often the 
land is turntHi over by the plough tlu' less the danger of para- 
sitic disease. The usual custom is to male the ewes to dro}) 
their lamlis from the end of January to mid-March, and groat 
care is taken in th»' nuiting botli as regards (conformation and 
ptnligree. Tt is tlie usual practice to put them on fivsh pastures 
at this period (nitting season). It is considta'od tliar it usually 
results in an early and prolific fall of lambs. 

After the mating season is fini'-^hed (ho owes run on old pas- 
tures without any arlificial assistance except in inclement 
weather, and as the season advances trough food is usually given, 
but great care must be taken to have a good supply of troughs, 
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and »o avoid crushing. This artificial help usually consists of 
a mixture of oats, bran, and linseed cake, or boiled linseed 
mixed with a small amount of pulp and cut stuff. Feeding 
pregnant ewes entirely upon a dry ration is not recommended, 
but at the same time roots should be used vary sparingly. 

It is considered of great importance to get the ewes and lambs 
from the lambing fold as early as possible, and' for this purpose 
the young seeds supply all that is wanted, and in the case of 
twin lambs the ewes are put on a generous diet and when possible 
the lambs are allowed to run forward. The pasture is often 
supplemented with roots, kale and cabbage. 

Weaning usually takes place at the end of May or early in 
June according to circumstances, but it is found in practice that 
the food supplied at weaning time should be of a highly nutri- 
tious character and such as can be easily assimilated. Fresh 
seeds, supplemented with artificial food, with vetches, kale, or 
cabbage, provide all that is required. This carries the lambs 
to early autumn, when they are folded on roots, kale, etc. 

It is the usual custom to keep the breeding ewes during the 
summer on the poorest pastures that the farm affords, otherwise 
thev are apt to lay on more flesh than is desirable in a breeding 
flock. 

To provide the young sheep with a regular rotation of green 
crops a.nd other suitable foods the breeder must exercise con- 
siderable forethought. This can easily be done by planting so 
much winter tares and rye in the autumn: following up with 
spring tares, early Enfield Market cabbage, planted in February 
or March, according to the weather; the drilling of the early 
Enfield cabbage, early sheep fold and ox cabbage at intervals 
during the spring and summer months; assisted with while 
turnips, rape, kale, kohl rabi, in suitable quantities. A large 
flock can be kept in this manner. 


THE LARGE BLACK PIG. 

Sanders Spencer. 

This is another of those breeds of pigs wliich have increased 
enormously in popularity since a society was formed to register 
the pedigrees of the pigs of the breed and to protect the interests 
of its breeders. Unlike the Cumberland and the Gloucester Old 
Spots the Large Black appears to have hgd a dual origin, as 
large pigs of n bla^^k colour were bred to, a considerable extent 
in the Counties of Essex, Suffolk and a portion of Cambridge 
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and also in the South-West of England long before the first 
pig society was formed. The black pig of the Eastern Coun- 
ties was a long pig square in the quarters, with light fore end, 
rather flat ribs, fine in the hair, akin and tone, and somewhat 
long in the face and on the leg. The sows were prolific, and 
very good milkers; the young pigs were hardy and quick 
growers. These pigs were eminently suited to the outdoor life 
they led as most of the sows and the store pigs had the run of 
the pastures near the homestead during the winter and in many 
instances w^’ere folded or ran loose over the temporary grasses, 
mainly clovers sown on the arable lands, alternately with peas 
or beans ejrch four years. A considerable number of these 
black pigs were also fattened on seeds,” the additional food 
usually being the beans or jieas grown on the farm. This feeding 
off the clovers and annual grasses with pigs was considered to 
be a splendid preparation for the following wheat crop. 

The large black pig common in the south-western coun- 
ties wa^ of a somewhat different character, being shorter 
in the head, body and logs, heavier in the jowl and shoulder 
and not so square in the hind (piartcrs nor so good in the hams. 
The variation in substance and the amount of fat carried might 
have been due in part to the climate and to the varying food 
requirements of the miner w^ith his very severe toil and the 
less arduous employment of the Eastern Counties' residents. 
The Cornish large black shared with the Essex tyi)e those very 
valuable characteristics, prolificacy, free milking, hardihood 
and quick growth w'hen young. 

The south-western large black pig was not generally known 
beyond its torders until the bacon factory was built at Redruth. 
For some time nearly the whole of the fat jugs killed thereat 
were of the large black type common within the district. 
Although the factory was well equipped and managed on scien- 
tific principles the bacon failed to command the best prices on 
the markets beyond the district. The sides of bacon were 
declared to be too heavy in the fore-end, too short and with 
hams of a shape not suitable for the best markets. Some of 
the bacon was also said to bo too fat and the bone too heavy. 
Boars of another colour were introduced but the local prejudice 
in favour of the black colour was great. 

A few years earlier, consumers of pork and manufacturers of 
bacon had become dissatisfied with the short, thick and compact 
pig with an OKoessive proportion of fat which had become 
general in the Eastern Counties. One of the results of the 

n 2 
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dbjeotikmd raised and of the discussion in tbe Ptess was 
rehabilitation in public favour of the long-bac^d lean-fleshed 
large black which furnished long sides of lean bacon but was 
not BO well suited for the fresh pork trade. A haj^y idea was 
acted upon by some Eastern Counties’ pig breeders who pro- 
ceeded into Cornwall for the purpose of inB|>ecting the Cornish 
type of large black pig. ft resulted in the purchase of a num- 
ber of the thick compact and heavy-fleshed pigs which when 
crossed with the boars of the Eastern Counties large black 
produced a far more smtable pig for bacon curers than could 
possibly be bred from a pure South-WcRtern or Eastern Coun- 
ties bred pig. The mterchange of breeding pigs between the 
two distant districts resulted in the evolution of a black which 
<an fairly claim to be the equal of any breed of pig for the 
production of large litters of quick-growing and early-maturing 
pigs. There is much to be said in favour of the claim that no 
breed of sow when crossed with a suitable white boar is 
.superior, if equal, to a Large Black sow in the production of 
pigs for tbe highest price bacon. 

The Large Black pig has extended to all parts of England 
and Wales and has actually invaded Scotland, where until quite 
locent years the breeding of pigs was by no means general or 
popular. Many Large Black pigs are also found in Ireland 
where the sows are vorv successful in jiroducing pfgs for the 
bacon factoiies when crossed with the thick t>pe of Large 
White or Large White T'lster boars . It is also claimed that 
no breed of imjxirted pig can withstand the ebinale of South 
Afiiia so well as the (urge Black Eor some reason, not 
explained, pigs of nearly all other pure breeds degenerate 
quickly in South Africa, whore the dairying and bacon 
industries are fast bceoming verv' important, so that it is 
possible that the export trade in Large Blaek pigs to tropical 
or semi-tropical countries is likely to become of considerable 
extent hlo further proof of the great popularitv of the Large 
Black pig in the British Isles is required than the fact that 
the members of the Society number about 1 ,700. 

The revised scale of points is as follows : — 

Head — Medium length and wide between the ears ... 5 

Ears. — ^Ijong, thin, inclined well over the face, with 

nose of medium length 4 

Jowl.-- 'Medium size 8 

Neck. — ^PaMy long and muscular 8 

and d©«^i ' .v. ... 8: 





Fig. 2.— Largo Black Boar, 
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Shoalders.— Weil developed, in line with the ribs ... 8 

Back. — ^Ijong and levd 15 

Eibp.-r-rWell ^rimg ... 5 

Loin. — Broad 5 

Sides. — ^Very deep 8 

Belly and Flank. — Thick and well developed ... ... 7 

Qaarter8.-~!Long, wide and not drooping ... ... 8 

Hams. — ^Large and well filled to hocks 10 

Tail. — Set high, of moderate size 3 

Legs. — Short, straight, flat and strong 6 

Skin and Coat. — Pine and soft, with moderate qnsm- 

tity of straight silky hair 8 
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Ohjectiona. 

Head. — ^Narrow forehead or “ dished ” nose. 
Ears. — Thick, coarse or pricked. 

Coat. — Coarse or curly, with rose; bristly mane. 
Skin. — Wrinkled. 

Disqvalifica tion. 

Colour. — Any other than black. 


DEPTH OF SOWING GRASS AND 
CLOVER SEEDS. 

B. D. Williams, B.Sc., 

Plant Breeding Station, Aherysiwiiin 


Itai cultural operations connected with the covering ot grasses 
and clover seeds vary considerably, not only in different parts 
of the cwmtry but very often on different farms in the same dis- 
trict. The underlying principles of many of these operations 
are diametrically opposite: for instance, some authorities hold 
the view that the best results are obtained by merely sowing the 
seed# , on Bse surface during a wet spell, while others advocate 
the iargw seeds, sudi as rye grasses, tall fescue and 
cocksioot with ^e seeds of the nurse crop, thus covering 
:t6 nsh^eiy great depths.* 

'' t^pmfticaw commonly practised bury the seeds 

jntearmadlatth between these' two extreihes.. It 
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is the practice of some to cover the seeds lightly by merely roll- 
ing them ill : others aim at covering the seeds more deeply by 
using various kinds of harrows — chain, bush, and peg harrov's, 
or a special seed harrow. Moreover, the depth at which the 
seeds are buried not only depends on the kind of harrow used 
but also on the number of times the operations are repeated. 
A coulter drill or the Cambridge roller fitted with a special seed 
box is not infrequently employed. 

As a giuieral rule the nature of the soil and the depth require- 
ments of the diff(T(uit seeds are not taken into considcuvatioii when 
deciding on the method to employ ; this is generally based on the 
custom of the district. 

In vi(‘W of the general tendency to increase the acTcage under 
grass and the losses which frequently occur as a direct result of 
poor take, which are the more serious in the case of leys intended 
to be left down for a number of years, greater atl(mtion should be 
[laid to field problems connected with laying down land to grasses 
and clovers. 

The best depths for sowing seeds of different cereds havr been 
investigated by Pcihins and Rpafford in Anstiidia,* while the 
best depths for sowing rod clover seeds lun’e been investigated at 
Wisconsin and Michigan Experiment Stations, U.S.A.t As far 
as the writer is aware, Imt few experiments dealing with gr^isses 
and clovers have’ been previously carried out in this (*ountry + 

Aims and Description of the Experiment. -The investiga- 
tions here discussed were carried out during 1919 and 1920 with 
the following species 

Clovers. — Eod Clover. 

White Clover. 

Grasses. — Perennial Rye Grass. 

Cocksfoot. 

Meadow Foxtail. 

Rough Stalked Meadow Grass. 

Pot Cultures. — A preliminary experiment was conducted at 
the laboratories with numerous pot cultures. 

All pots used wore of uniform size. The soil had beem air 
dried. The seeds were sown on the surface and at depths of 

^ Exprritneiits Hclating to the Depths of Sowing of some Agricultural 
Seeds. By iVrkiiia aiul Spailord. Journal of Dept, of Agriculture, South 
Australia, Vol. XV, Nos. 1010. 

t Forage Plants and their Culture. By Chailcs V. Piper, 1914. 

J Findlay has conducted experiin^mts with Red Clover, hut does not give 
detailed rosultH : see Red Clover, Bull. No, 24, The North of Scotland College 
of Agriculture, by Wrn. M. Findlay, N.D.A. 
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eight depths eeiistituted 

a series. 

The method of procedure adopted in preparing the pots foi- 
germination was as follows : Each pot was first filled to the 
required depth — marked on the pot — with a definite amount of 
soil in accordance with the volume of the pot below the depth 
mark. After the soil had been carefully levelled to the depth 
mark 100 seeds were sown at 1 cm. apart. The seeds were 
covered to the appropriate depth by filling the pot with a calcu- 
lated weight of soil, which was then compressed and levelled to 
the “ surface mark.*' By this method all the pots received 
equal weights of soil, wliich occupied equal volumes and which 
was compressed to the same degree of compactness, wliile the 
seeds were buried to the exact depths required. The pots 
re>oeivod the same initial amount of water, and weie afterwards 
watered every two or throe days as required. Each series was 
allowed to germinate at room temperature and was treated alike 
in all respects. The number of surface sec^dlings was cxmnted 
every seven days. For th(‘ purpose of these experiments the 

rm “surface seedlings” is applied, in tlu^ cns(‘ of surface 
sow'ings, to seedlings wa'th radicles properly fixed in tb(' soil, 
and in the case of covered sowings only to seedlings which had 
]*( 'ached the surface. 

Box Cultures. — During May, June and eTuIy, 1920. a similar 
experiment was carried out in boxes in the open, but protected 
from birds by means of a wire cage. Seeds wen' sown on the 
surface and at eight depths from J in. to 3 in., 500 seeds Ix'ing 
sown in each box in rows 1 in. apart and } in. betwi'en the 
R**ods in the row’s. The ordinary soil, wliitdi had Ix'di freed of 
sfones, was used for this purpose. The method of procedui’e 
adopted in preparing the boxes for germination w’as similar to tl\ ‘ 
method described under pof cultures : the surface S(H‘dlings were 
counted every 14 days. 

Bed Cultures. — This experiment wiis carried out on duplicated 
beds 42 in. by 18 in. on one of the Station’s experimental 
grounds. 500 seeds were sown in each bed in rows 2 in. 
apart and | in. between the seeds in the rows. The different 
depths were gauged by means of a graduated wwden frame of 
the same dimensions as the beds. The frame was pressed into 
the soil until the required depth was reached. The soil was then 
removed and the floor of the frame carefully levelled. The seeds 
were covered by replacing the removed soil, wliich was pressed 
down to the original surface mark. 



Table shotting (a) the percefdage number of Swface Seedlings^ and (li) the weight of Green Fodder given by vai'ums species of 

Grasses and Clovers when the seeds were sown at different depths. 
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Owing to the abnormally wet leather experienced during the 
summer of 1920, the sowing of this experiment was postponed 
until the latter half of August : unfortunately the season proved 
to be too late for sowing white clover, meadow foxtail and rough 
stalked meadow grass, and as the germination was tot) poor the 
seedlings of these species were not counted. 

The numbers of surface seedlings of the other three species 
were counted four weeks after sowing, while the produce from 
the duplicate beds was cut and weighed about eight months 
after sowing (8th April, lO*!!). At the same date the number 
of tillers per plant was counted on 50 tvpical plants from each 
bed. 

The number of seeds employed in those three experiments 
was : — 

Pot CulturcH ... ... ... ... ... 2i'>,S)i(t seeds. 

P>ox „ ... ... ... ... ... 27.0 Ml ,, 

Bed „ .^d.OOO ,. 

Total ... lOT.SOO „ 

Soil , — The soil used in the pot and box ex])oriments was taken 
from the plot on which the beds were sown. Tt was a light loam, 
which is the typical soil of the district. 

Serfh . — The seeds used in the three experiments were care- 
fully selected from the same bulks. All light and imfK'rfect seeds 
were discarded, while the clover seeds wore rubbed between sand- 
paper so as to reduce the number of hard seeds present; the 
rubbing had the effect of increasing the percentage germination 
of red clover from 81 to 94. The selected seeds were tested for 
germination before commencing the investigations. 

Red Clover. — A glance at the Table will show that the number 
of surface seedlings at depths of § in. and over was very consider- 
ably lower in the pot cultures than at corresjioiidiiig depths in 
the box and bed cultures. The poor results given by the pot 
cultures can be explained by the fact that the seeds were sown 
much too thickly in the pots — about 10 times as thickly as 
normal field seeding. As a result, the layers of soil overlying the 
seeds w^ere completely raised by the pressure exerted by the very 
breed cotyledons of the seedlings, so that practically the only 
seedlings that reached the surface were those which were for- 
tunate enough to work their way up through the cracks in the 
soil. 

A comparison of the results given by the different depths in 
the box and bed experiments proves very conclusively that red 
clover seeds should never be left uncovered. Covering the seeds 
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to the very shallow depth of I ia. had the effect of increasing 
the number of surface seedlings by more than 100 per cent. 
It is also equally clear that only failures in “ lake ” may be 
expected when the seeds are covered to depths of 2 or 3 in. 
since at 2 in. only 63 per cent, reached the surface while the 
3 in. depth gave only 6 per cent, of surface seedlings. 

These experiments show that the best results are obtained when 
the seeds are buried to a deptli of not greater than 1 in. To 
ensure that the seeds are properly covered a method of covering 
l>y whi(‘h the seeds are buried to average depths of ^ in. to f in. 
sliould be adopted. Morocn'cr, the young seedlings wull not run 
so much risk of being killed off as a result of a sudden spell of 
dry weather at these depths as they would if covered too lightly. 
Although J in. to \ in. beds gave heavier yields than the J in. 
and in. beds in a very wet season, it is highly probable that 
llu'so yields would ho reversed in a normally dry year. 

It appears from the following figures, which give the average 
number of stems per plant at about eight months after sowing, 
that surface and deep sowings (e.f/., 1 in. and 2 in.^ have a 
d(»trimenta] effect on stem formation during the early stages in 
the life of the plants : — 

Depths ... ... Snrr5U*(3 J^iu. -}■ in. Jin. 1 in. 2 in. 

Minnhei of sterns pci plant 2*2 8*0 2 8 8*2 2*6 2*4 

The Causes of Failure of Surface Sorrhigs , — When the red 
clover seeds ai’e left uncovered the thick radicles of the seedlings 
arc unable to enter the soil immediately germination takes pi ace. 
'I’his is partly due to the very blunt nature of the root tips 
and partly to the fact that the root hairs are too short and matted 
to act as such efficient organs of anchorage as in the case ot 
(•('rtain of the grasses. As the radicles and hypocotyls increase 
in length the seeds are pushed back often to a distance of 1^ in. 
before any of the seedlings become fixed, but if the seeds are 
held in position by a light covering of soil the radicles are able 
to force their way into the soil at once. That this is the case 
was proved by the following experiment. Seeds were sown on 
the surface in four pots. The seeds in two of the pots were 
lightly pegged down by means of notched matchsticks, the other 
two pots were kept as controls. The results 10 days after sowing 
are given below: — 

Percentage Percentage seedlings wiih 

Germination. radicles fixed in the soil. 

Pegged ... 96 ‘ 84 

Unpegged ... 92 4 
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A rough surface very materially assists the seedlings to become 
attached to th(^ soil. Two series of tests were put up : in one 
case the seeds were sown on the surface on soil previously pri^ssed 
and in the other on a non-pressed surface ; in the former case B5 
per cent, and in the latter G3 per cent, of the seedlings becanu} 
fixed to the soil. It would thus appear obvious that the soil 
should not be rolled prior to sowing wlnm it is not intended to 
cover the seeds. 

Germination is slower from surface than from covered se(3dB; 
and especially so if the soil is inclined to bo fairly dry. The 
following figures giving the percentage of germination fourteen 
days after sowing show the extent of the differeuce : — 

Surface. At if ft In- 

Pot Cultures ... * ... . 52 ... ... 8S 

Box ,, ... Da 90 

Effect of Light on Germination. — That light has not the same 
detrimental (or even any retarding') effect on the germination 
of red clover seeds as it has on the germination of certain grass 
seeds* was shown by tlie following experiment. In order to 
equalise evaporation a number of surface sown pots were covered 
with largo petrie dishes, half of which had been made imperme- 
able to light by covering them with thick, brown paper. Both 
series were allowed to germinate under normal room conditions. 
The average results after 10 days* germination were : — 

Genninat'nm. 

Expost^l to light ... ... ... ... ... 95 per rent. 

Kept in tlie <Iark ... ... ... ... ... 90 per ot*nt. 

The Behaviour of Red Clover Seeds vdicn Covered at different 

Depths. — The seeds were sown at 12 depths varying from J in. 

to G in. round the sides of large glass tubes in order to keep the 
seeds and seedlings under observation. Hie tubes were covered 
with brown paiier and kept in a dark room at ordinary tempera- 
ture (maximum about 12^ C.). 

It was found thajt the seeds germinated equally well and at 
about the same rate at all depths down to 4 in. — the percentage 
germination at these depths only varied from 75 per cent, to 
85 per cent., but at 5 in. only 10 per cent, of the seeds germi- 
nated, while at 6 in. not a single seed germinated although 
water was imbibed by the seeds. The failure of the seeds to 
germinate at depths of 5 and 6 in. was no doubt due to lack of 

* Contributions reffardirig the germination of unhiillod and naked 'I’itnntby 
seeds. By M. Heinrich, Liindw. Versuchst. 93 ; Botanical Abstracts, Vol. VII,. 
No. 3, 1921. 
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suflGicient air at these depths, since the other factors controlling 
germination were constant for all the tubes. 

The percentage number of seedlings that had reached the 
surface in 22 days after sowing is given below ; — 

Perccn ta(jc Surf ace 

Depth. SeeiUiiif/s * 

^ in. ^>5 

J and ^ in. 75 

^ in. 55 

l—Gin ... ... 0 

This experiment shows that rod clover seedlings are unable to 
reach the surface when sown too deeply, and this mainly on 
account of the large surface which the bioad cotyledons offer to 
the resistance of the soil. When buried at depths of 1 to 4 in. 
the pressure was so great that the hypOeotyls of many seedlings 
were forced to assume a horizontal position, some being bent 
right back and forced to grow in the same direction as the 
radicles. Even at the fairly shallow depths of 3 to 1 in. the 
seedlings experienced considerable diflSculty in working their 
way through, as was shown by the very tortuous course follow^nl 
by the iJiU(di thickened hypocotyls. 

Conclusions , — (1) The best depth at which to sow red clover 
seeds in light loamy soils appears to be i to ^ in.t 

(2) Only a very small percentage of the seedlings may be 
expected to establish themselves if the seeds are left uncovered. 

(8) Many of the seedlings are unable to rea(*h the surface if 
the seeds are buried to depths of over an inch. 

(To conduf7^(J.) 


* The soil in the tubes was very bard, henci^ the reason for the 

percentage of surface seedlings being lower than in the pot experiments. 

t of. Findlay (loc. cifc.) who states that he obtained the best results when 
the seeds were covered by about } in. of soil; he also states that it is 
necessary to sow the seeds deeper on a <lry than on a wet soil. 
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THE WORTHING FRUIT GROWING 
INDUSTRY. 

A. G. Lbbney. 

In that part of Sussex which is bounded by the river Adur on 
the east and tho Arun on the west there lies, between the South 
Downs and the sea, a tract of land some fifteen miles by four 
miles, whereon has been developed the Worthing fruit growing 
industry. 

The natural advantages are many : the soil for the most part 
is rich and deep, the hills to the north are of sufficient height to 
keep off tho cold north and noi*th-eaet winds, while the L.B. and 
S.C.li. line from London to Brighton and X^ortsmouth. with 
stations every two or three miles, runs through tho centre of it, 
providing an efficient sendee to London and the northern mar- 
kets. There is an unfailing water supply, ample sunshine and 
an average rainfall. 

Worthing’s fruit fame goes back some 600 years, wdien the 
great iVrchbishop, Thomas-a-Becket, had a country residence at 
West Tarring, now a part of the borough of Worthing, in the gar- 
den of which he grew tho luscious figs which for many centuries 
constituted Worthing's chief claim to fame in the fruit wwld. 
Figs are still growm, although Worthing has now to give the 
palm for quality to Guernsey. In the Worthing district there 
are now some 250 fruit gi-owers, who between them employ 
somewhere between 1,500 and 2.000 men, and if the individual 
successes have not been so striking as in some other districts, at 
least it can be claimed that th(‘ industry has afforded to those 
engaged in it a comfortable living in one of the most favoured 
climates in the world. 

It is difficult to realise in these days, when the consumption 
of tomatoes in this country exceeds 100,000 tons per annum, 
that it is less than fifty years since the first glass-house for grow- 
ing tomatoes for market, w^as put up in Worthing, while the 
tomato itself was regarded by the retailer us somewhat of a 
curiosity and w^as labelled by him ‘‘ TiOve Apple : indeed the 
fruit trade itself is of comparative modern development, as men 
who are still engaged in the business well remember. 

Although mere names will not mean much to the majoritj^ of 
readers, it will interest many growers still living to mention that 
O'Bryrne, George Purser, and George Beer were among the 
pioneers of the glasshouse industry, and that parts of their 
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original houses are still in existence, although probably rather 
like the boy’s pocket knife, which had had four new blades and 
two new handles. It was quickly realised that tomatoes, cucum- 
bers and grapes could be grown to perfection under glass, and 
the pioneers were followed hy the men who had gained a little 
experience as foremen and “ hands ” of the earlier growers. 

The growth of the industry was rapid for twenty-five years. 
The houses most in favour for cucumbers were 16 ft. wide with 
10 ft. rafters, and for tomatoes and grapes 20 ft. wide with 14 ft. 
rafters. While probably these sizes are most suitable for 
cucumber and grape growing, the Guoinsey and Lea Valley 
grow'ers consider the Worthing tomato houses to be much too 
small. 

The popular south coast resorts have developed greatly during 
the past twenty years, and one would think that the fruit-growing 
industry would have expanded to a commensurate degree. The 
demand for tomatoes, cucumbers and giapes has '“uormously 
increased all over the country during the same period, but the 
demand has been supplied by the Loii Valbsy, the Channel 
Islands, and by Holland and Belgium, while the development 
of the Worthing district has been slow. At one time an easy 
first, Worthing now has to take third place to Guernsey and 
the T<ea Valley. 

It is worth while to compare the conditions ruling in the three 
districts in order to ascertain, if possible, the reason for Worth- 
ing’s failure to advance as rapidly as other districts. The chief 
factors are cost of land, quality of land, climate and transport. 

In the matter of cost, land in the Chnimel Islands costs more 
than in the Worthing district, which in its turn is much more 
expensive than the Lea Valley; for quality, land at Worthing 
is at least the equal of either of the other districts, and is almost 
certainly superior to the Lea Valley. So far as climate is con- 
cerned, Guernsey has an advantage over Worthing for oarliness, 
while in this respect the Lea Valley is a very bad third. Earli- 
ness, however, is not the only factor ; the Channel Islands are 
exposed to the full force of the Atlantic south-westerly gales, and 
growers are compelled to erect much heavier, stronger, and 
therefore more expensive, structures than their competitors on 
the mainland. Worthing is also exposed to the wind, and, while 
growers can build much cheaper than Guernseymen, they are 
compelled to build considerably heavier than the Ijoa Valley 'men. 

Transport. — It is when transport is considered that one 
realises the advantages the Lea Valley growers have over those 
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of Worthing and the Channel Islands. The North London men 
gather their crop in the morning, load it on motor lorries at the 
packing sheds, whence it is taken by road to Covent Garden in 
less than two hours. Worthing is sixty miles from Covent 
Garden, and, although three attempts have been made to estab- 
lish a motor-lorry service, they have all failed to compete success- 
fully with the railway. The Worthing men do, however, pack 
in the morning and load the fruit train which h'aves Worthing 
station at 12.30 mid-day, the produce arriving at Covent Garden 
between 4 and 5 in the afternoon. In the matter of trans- 
port the Guernseymen are at an even greater disadvantage ; the 
O.W.E. and the L. and S.W.R. give an excellent seiwice of both 
passenger and cargo boats, but, even so, the produce does not 
reach Covent Garden until the morning of the sf^cond day after 
despatch. 

The difficulty of transport is a real one, but it is not sufficient 
to explain Worthing’s recent slow progress. 

The Worthing Glass-Houses. — The lay-out of the Worthing 
nurseries is faulty and unocxmomienl. For the most part the 
houses are small, and they are scattered and heated by a multi- 
plicity of small boilers sot in an equally large number of stoke- 
holds, awkwardly placed and difficailt of access. The Worthing 
pioneer, and, unfortunately, his successor of to-day, thought in 
terms of houses: the Lea Valiev man. on the other hand, has had 
the experience of earlier growei*s to build upon, and lias always 
thought in terms of aci’os. While the Worthing grower has 
thought of putting up houses in which to force stuff, the Tjea 
^'nlley man has conceived the idea of covering in acres of ground 
with glass, in order to grow produce under artificial conditions. 
His lighter and therefore cheaper structures, involving h'ss 
(*apital outlay, and the largo saving effected in transport, have 
enabled him to produce at a lower cost tlian either of his principal 
competitors. 

Crops, — In the matter of packing great strides have hoon 
made. It seems almost incredible in these days, when 

trunks ” are chiefly used for packing chrysanthemums, that at 
one time the favourite package foi- cut bloom was the Is. cross- 
handle basket. There are men still engaged in packing at 
Worthing who used to pack chrysanthemums in the cross-handles 
The cultivation of the chrysanthemum is carried on extensively 
in the district, the mid-season and late varieties being lifted 
to follow cucumbers, tomatoes, and grapes, wliicli \>ith the 
chryBantheniums form the leading crops gnuvn locally. Mush- 
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rooms and carnations are also specialised in by a few firms with 
much more than a local reputation. Early beans and forced 
strawberries are also inii)ortant crops, although Worthing no 
longer maintains its reputation for the latter. 

Worthing tomatoes have* a gi’cat reputation, but Covent Garden 
regards Worthing grapes as of more importance, and the early 
Hambros, which have long been a speciality of the district, are 
eagerly sought after by the commission salesmen for distribution 
all over the country. In this domain Worthing has advantages 
which even now are not fully realised; climatic ronditions rule 
the Lea Valley right out, while both the Guenisey and Belgian 
growers have transport diflSculties to contend with, which in the 
case of grapes are greater than with tomatoes. While it is true 
that lightness of crop in the very early houses makes their pro- 
duction a doubtful economic success, it is nevertheless a fact that 
both Hambros and Muscats grown for marketing before the out- 
<l(X)r strawberry crop, come loss into competition with supplies 
from other centres, and therefore n'alise more satisfactory returns 
than produce markcttal later in the year. It is by taking advan- 
tage of their favourable climate that the Worthing men can con- 
tinue to achieve success. Early tomatoes, beans. Hambros, 
Muscats and cucumbers will enable them to compete with other 
sources of supply, and. fortunately, nothing can take away from 
them their climatic advantage. 

Cucumbers for Export. — Before the war Wortliing did a con- 
siderable exjrort bu.siness with Germany in winter cucumbers, and, 
practically had a monopoly of the business, as the cost of carriage 
beat the Guejnsoymen. who had to give up growing cucumbers, 
while th(' Lea Valley is too cold to corap^ti' with Worthing during 
the winter. 

Recent Developments.— In 19-21 there has been a develop- 
ment of building in the district, and, as (ho construction of the 
new places is on the lines of the most snecessfnl Lea Valley 
establishments, it will be interesting to watch the progi-ess made 
in these np-to-dale mirseries. 
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SUGAR BEET GROWING 
IN HOLLAND AND BELGIUM. 

E. G. Kidling, 

School of Agricultnrej Cambridge, 

The writer ha» spent several weeks in the liOw Countries 
making a close study of the methods adopted there in the culti- 
vation of sugar* beet, and an attempt has been made in the 
following article to deal with some of the points that may be of 
servic/e to British growers. 

Soil. — Though the sugar beet will grow well in most soils, it 
does best on the medium and more friable soils. In Belgium 
and Holland it is grown on soils which have the texture of fine 
and coarse silts. In the province of Zeeland, e.g., the soil is 
alluvial and contains a high percentage of calcium carbonate, 
while in North Brabant the soil is of a distinctly sandy character. 
Land which produces good crops of mangolds does not nocossarily 
produce good crops of beel, so that farmers should choose the site 
for cultivation with care, and preference should be given to the 
lighter portions of the farm. 

Careful consideration should be given to tho drainage of the 
land, for land which “ lies wet ” is in every sense unsatis- 
factory. In Holland great stress is laid upon the advantages of 
“ thorough drainage, but many farmers adopt a system of 
open surface drains. These are 18 inches deep, and are placed 
from 9 to 25 feet apart according to the texture of the soil, with 
outlets into a main drain 2 feet 6 inches in depth. Examination 
of lands so drained during the wet months of the year showed 
(hat all surplus water was effectively removed. 

Hamfall. — This is an important factor in the cultivation of 
the beet crop. In Holland it is stated that the best resiills art^ 
obtained when there is plenty of rain during the late spring and 
early summer to enable the seeds to germinate, and the young 
plants to make quick growth, followed, when the roots are well 
formed, by dry conditions for the maturing of the plants and the 
formation of a high sugar content. This fact has been estab- 
lished also in the laboratories of the sugar factories. Not only 
is the sugar content higher in a dry summer, but wdien once the 
plants have come well away in the spring a dry period does not 
have an adverse effect on the weight of the crop. In the dry 
season of 1921, where the beet was planted early, as in Zeeland, 
the weight of the crop was 20 per cent, above the average, but 
late planting in parts of Belgium resulted in many eases in great 

w 
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loss. This emphasises the importance of rainfall during 
germination and until the plants have formed a well-developed 
root system. 

Place in Rotation. — The beet crop is normally taken after a 
straw crop, and would in England occupy the place now taken 
by roots in the rotation. For long there has been dissatisfaction 
among farmers with the root crop on account of the high cost of 
production and the relatively low return. Whether sugar beet 
will assist the farmer in this matter is still a subject for experi- 
ment, but it can conceivably take the place of part of the roots 
now grown, with some financial benefit. The cleaning of the 
land is as easy under a crop of beet as under swedes or mangolds, 
and is of just as much importance, so that its introduction would 
cause no disturbance of present practice. 

Tillage. — The land requires very thorough tillage for this 
crop, and farmers are particularly careful that the operations are 
carried out so that drilling may be commenced as early in April 
as the weather will pemit. The sequence of operations adopted 
in Holland and Belgium is : — 

Autmnn. 2 ploughings anti cleaning. 

S|)iing. Manuring. 

(Jultivatioii. 

Rolling. 

2 harrovvings. 

Manuring. 

Drilling. 

Light harrowing. 

Rolling. 

The two 2>loughings a)(' carried out with aij interval of at least 
a month between, mid tlie land lies in furrow during the winter. 
The sub-soiling plough is used once during the rotation, usually 
when the clover land is being ploughed uj). 

Manuring. — It is freely recognised that dift'erent types of land 
have different manurial needs, so that hard and fast rules for 
manuring the beet crop cannot be laid down, but the matter is 
so important that it should be the subject of careful thought. It 
must be remembered that the beet responds well to heavy 
manuring. 

The application of farmyard munure to beet land is not 
favoured in Holland, but a dressing of 10 tons to the acre is 
frequently given in Belgium. Dutch farmers prefer to give 20 
tons of farmyard manure per acre to the land at such a place in 
the rotation that one or preferably two crops have been removed 
before the beet crop is planted. They affirm that the highest 
sugar percentages follow such a practice, and that maturing of 
the crop is more regular. 
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Mineral manures are very freely used, and successful growers 
of beet in the Low Countries give the following applications as 
suitable for the production of good returns in their respective 
districts : — 


Holland : Zeeland , 
Bel^^inm : Vtdni 


Superpltosphate 

or 

Baaic slag. 
cwt. per acre. 
5 
8 


Kainit 

or 

Sylrhiit. 
cwt. per acre. 

8 


Amnwiium sulphate 
or 

Nitrate of Soda. 
cwt. per acre. 
2—4 
4 


The applications used in Zeeland have been established as 
the result of controlled experimental work. In these experi- 
ments, kainit, at the rate of 3 cwt. per acre, was added to the 
manures given above, but since this application did not in any 
v/ay improve the crop, and since the alluvial soil contains 
sufficient available potash, the practice of using kainit was dis- 
continued in that part of the country. In North Brabant, 
however, and in Belgium, applications of potash manures are 
necessary. 

The amounts of mineral manures applied in the Belgian 
district quoted above illustrate the variation of manurial needs 
according to the type of soil. The applications are higher than 
those given by farmers in other parts of the country, but it must 
be admitted that during this dry year such heavy manuring 
proved advantageous, for the crops there were both early and 
heavy, A much more general Belgian manuring is : — 

10 tons of farmyard manure, applied early in autumn. 

5 cwt. superphosphate or basic slag. 

8 cwt. kainit or sylvinit. 

3 cwt. ammonium sulphate or nitrate of soda. 

When the dressings given above are compared with those adopted 
in England, the outstanding differences are in the amounts of 
superphosphate and nitrogenous manures. The large dressing 
of nitrate of soda or of sulphate of ammonia has proved its useful- 
ness. The nitrogen forces the plant into early growth and 
prevents any check throughout the growing season, but this 
continued growth does not, as one might expect, delay the time 
of harvesting. From the results observed in the Ijow Countries, 
it appears that an increase in the amount of quick acting nitro- 
genous manures might be of advantage in England. 

The farmyard manure should be applied and spread before the 
second ploughing in the autumn. The superphosphate or slag, 
:nnd the kainit, are sown at the end of December or during the 
early part of January whenever the weather is favourable. The 
nitrogenous manure is sown in doses, the first just before 

£ 2 
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driUing and the second immediately after singling. The applica- 
tion of the manures in this way should give the best results, for 
it allows time for the necessary chemical actions in the soil, and 
by the time the seeds have germinated the plant food has become 
available. Continental farmers consider that the early sowing 
of mineral. manures is not associated with loss. 

Seeds and Sowing. — Many varieties of sugar beet are avail- 
able to the grower, but, as a rule, seed that is foreign to the 
district is planted. Before 1911 most of the seed that was used 
in both Holland and Belgium was obtained from French growers, 
but important factors sent the trade into German hands. The 
German merchants sold their seed with guarantees of minimum 
germinating capacity, true variety, and minimum sugar per- 
centage, and these guarantees seiwed to capture the trade. 

Formerly each farmer cultivated that variety which he fancied 
most, but recently a different system has been instituted. The 
farmer purchases his seed from the factory that buys his roots, 
and this ensures that each factory is dealing with only those 
varieties which it can most satisfactorily handle, as well as 
assuring it of a definite supply of roots of uniform character and 
variety. At the moment great care is needed in the importation 
of Continental seed, for there is a general complaint among the 
farmejs of the Low Countries of seed adulteration. 

Before sowing, the Dutch farmers of Zeeland treat the seed 
with a 2 per cent, solution of copper sulphate. It is thoroughly 
wetted on a stone floor, piled in heaps, and covered with a cloth 
soaked in the solution. It is allowed to remainior 12 or 16 hours, 
and then spread and air dried. This treatment, it is considered, 
reduces the lose of seed through attacks by the wireworm. 

The drilling of the seed begins as early in April as weather 
permits, and is usually completed about the middle of May. 
About 18 or 20 lb. of seed per acre is sown in rows from 14 to 
16 inches apart. It is never sown more than | inch in depth, 
and if the ground be damp J inch deep is quite sufficient. 

mtertillage. — ^The intertillage of the beet crop differs in 
nowise from that given to the root crop in Britain. Too much 
stress cannot be laid upon the necessity of keeping the crop 
clean, for on this its success is largely dependent. When four 
leaves appear the singling is commenced, and the plants are 
left 14 inches apart in the rows. Immediately singling is com- 
pleted the second dose of nitrogenous manure is applied, and 
this serves to prevent that check to the growth of the plant 
which often follows rough usage. 
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iSaxTestillg. — This begins at the end of September and con- 
tinues till mid-November. Slight frosts will not harm the roots, 
and it is better to delay the lifting till the ground is really needed 
for preparation for the next crop. The late lifting allows the 
action that follows the application of large dressings of potash 

3 Ft.- > 




Fig*5«>TopplTig Knife. 

manures to become completed, and larger quantities of sugar 
are formed and stored in the roots. The crop can 
be ploughed out with a special light plough, or a satisfactory 
substitute for this c-an be made by removing the mould 
boards from a common single furrow plough and so adjusting 
the wheels that the chisel-pointed share cuts to a depth of 9 or 
10 inches. This method is not recommended except where the 
farmer can personally supervise the work, for it increases tEe 
possibility of damage to the roots. 

The practice usually adopted in Holland and Belgium is lifting 
by hand. When the soil is dry and friable, the labourer uses 
a short, stout two-pronged fork as shown in Pig. 1. This fork 
Is about 7 ‘inches limg, wiflr the prongs’ not more’ than 4 inches 
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apart. Should the conditions be wet, the fork is replaced by a 
light graft-like tool illustrated in Fig. 2. Either of these tools 
will enable the workman to dig or lever the beet from the soil 
with ease. As the beets are lifted they are placed in rows, with 
leaves all pointing in one direction. This is important, since it 
saves labour in topping. 

Topping. — Each labourer carries in his belt a topping knife 
similar to a butcher’s chopper weighing about 1 lb. (Fig. 3.). 

Having lifted a row of beet, he returns, and, picking up each 
beet by means of the curved point of his knife, he tops it by a 
quick straight cut, the cut being made at the level of the lowest 
leaf scar. The roots are then thrown into heaps. 

The topping of the beet in the correct position is a matter that 
requires strict supervision. If it is topped too near the leaves, 
the farmer loses part of the crown, which contains valuable 
cattle food, yet for the extra weight in the roots he receives no 
credit from the factory manager, for the crown is of little value 
for sugar extraction. When returning for his lifting tool, the 
labourer covers the heaps of roots with leaves to prevent drying, 
or damage by severe frosts before carting is possible. 

The lifting, topping, and loading into carts, is usually done by 
piecework, and gangs of men go from farm to farm for this 
alone. In loading the beets into the carts, they use a concave 
five-pronged fork, the points of each prong being enlarged and 
rounded to prevent the penetration of the roots. 

Mechanical Harvesting. — Mechanical lifting is carried out 
only where the beets are grown on a large scale. Various 
machines have been devised to do the work quickly and simply. 
At a demonstration at Gembloux, in Belgium, in September, two 
machines carried out the work of topping and lifting expeditiously 
and efl&cienlly. A Belgian machine did the work in two opera- 
tions. Several rows were first topped by a separate machine 
drawn by horses, the tops and crowns being mechanically raked 
into heaps for carting. This machine was followed by a digger 
drawn by a light tractor. A machine sold by M. Guichard, of 
laeusaint, Prance, is a combined topper and lifter light enough 
to be drawn by three horses, which will top and Jift acres of 
beet in a day of 8 hours. 

The topper consists of a drum capable of vertical movement, 
and directly in the rear of this a knife which beheads the beet. 
When the dnim comes into contact with the beet tops, these are 
drawn in and the knife is forced against the crown of the plant. 
The severed tops are deposited in rows on one side of the 
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machine. With this machine the tops are macerated, and will 
serve best as green manure. Behind the topper is the share 
which lifts the beets from the soil without damaging them in 
any way. A set of forks, similai* to those in the Martin potato 
digger, turns at some speed behind the share, and catching the 
roots, throws them into a large drum, where the adhering earth 
is removed. The beets are carried by cross bars to the top of 
the drum and dropped into a hopper which will hold about 440 lb. 
This hopper can be emptied by the machine mechanic quickly 
and easily, and it leaves, every 40 or 80 yards, a heap of Beets 
that can be readily removed by the following carts. H firvesting 
of beets with machines of this type is similar to, but much less 
expensive than, harvesting potatoes on a large scale. 

Use of Tops. — The farmer must decide for himself what will 
be done with the leaves and crowms, but there are several pos- 
sibilities. They make excellent green manure and can be profit- 
ably ploughed in. They can be fed green to cattle, folded with 
sheep, or used for silage. They ai-e always marketable, though 
to sell thorn is inadvisable, for Ihey seldom fetch a price at all 
equivalent to their value; for instance the price last season has 
been as low as iJl lOs. Od. per hectare, i.c., about 12s. (id. per 
acre. Leaves recently analysed in Holland ivere found to con- 
tain: — Nitrogen 0.5G per cent., Phosphates 0.24 per cent., 
Potash 0.8 per cent. This will show that they contain a large 
percentage of the elements necessary for plant food, and if the 
Unit Values are taken at, nitrogen 17s., potash 4s. lOd., and 
phosphoric acid 8s., the value of a ton of tops and crowns as 
green manure would be approximately 14s. 

As a cattle food. Kellner, in the “ Scientific Feeding of 
Animals,^' gives the following figures: — 

Tops and Ch^owns of IJref, 

Wet, Siloed, Dftf. 

Starch equivalent ... 7*2 9*5 27*0 

A Dutch Commission of experts placed their feeding value 
somewhat higher than this.* It can be concluded that when 
fresh these products have a higher feeding value than mangolds, 
and when dry the feeding value is about equal to that of clover 
hay. Therefore the preservation of these by-products is a matter 
of great importance to the farmer. Continental farmers praise 
the tops as a food for milch cows, but care should be taken to 
see that they are fed clean and fresh, for without judicious 
watching they are liable to cause “ scour ” in the early part 
of the season, 

* See this Journal^ Vol. xxii, p. 750, November, 1916. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF GRASSLAND 
IN CORNWALL. 

Some intereeting results have been obtained from a series 
of grassland experimcnls conducted by the Agricultural Com- 
mittee of the Connvall Comity Council. At one centre at 
Meudon, Mawnan, two fields of temporary pasture were placed 
at the disposal of the Committee. In T^ield A., the herbage of 
which was very thin and poor, five one-acre plots were set 
out on one half of the field and treated in the winter of 1920-21 
as follow.s : — 

T’lot 1 . — Control. No manure. 

,, 2. — 1,120 lb. 20 per cent. Basic Slag. 

,, 3. — 448 lb. 30 per cent. Superphosphate. 

,, 4. — 448 lb. 30 per cent. Superphosphate and 168 lb. 

Sulphate of Ammonia. 

,, 5. — As No. 4, with 112 lb. Muriate of Potash. 

The plots were cross-dressed with lime as follows (per acre) 

(o) 4 tons Sea Shell Sand (containing 4 cwt. Lime per ton), 
(ft) 2 tons Ground Limestone. 

(c) 10 cwt. Ground Lime. 

(d) No Lime. 

At inspections in November, 1921, and March, 1922, the 
basic slag plot proved to be the best of the series. There was 
a close bottom of White Clover, and the whole was closely grazed, 
while there was an absence of inferior grasses. The herbage on 
the sulphate of ammonia plot (No. 4) was rougher and coarser, 
with less White Clover, and was not closely grazed. The com- 
plete manure plot (No. 5^ was almost equal to the slag plot. 
There was a great contrast between the above plots and the other 
half of the field which had received farmyard manure only. 
When the hay crop was weighed green in .Tune, the best results 
were "obtained from slag after lime (8^ tons per acre), slag 
after sand (8f tons per acre), superphosphate after sand 
(3^ tons), superphosphate and sulphate of ammonia after lime- 
stone (5 tons per acre). These should be compared with the 
yield of If tons per acre from the control plot. It is interesting 
to note that the sea shell sand as a dressing for grassland was 
at least equal to other forms of lime. Fanners living within a 
few miles of the coast might well consider the advisability of 
urit^ lime in this form. 

On Field B. &e pasture had been laid down two yejurs before 
(he experiment commenced (^ring, 1921), 'imd it was then ha a 
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poor condition. The treatment was designed* to ascertain 
whether such a posture could be so improved as- to obviate the 
necessity of breaking it up for a few years. The field was 
divided into six one-acre pbts and treated with (1) Superphos- 
phate, (2) Superphosphate, Sulphate of Ammonia and Muriate 
of Potash, (3) Superphosphate and Muriate of Potash, (4) No 
manure, (6) 38 per cent, solution of Sulphate of Ammonia, and 
tfi) Farmyard Manure. 

On acres across the plots, one half of which had received 
lime and the other half had not, a renovating mixture consisting 
of 2 lb. Single-cut Cowgrass, 1 lb. White Clover, 1 lb. Alsike 
Clover, 1 lb. Timothy, 1 lb. Bough-stalked Meadow-grass, 8 lb. 
Perennial Eye-grass per acre, was sown in April, 1921, after 
the surface had been thoroughly harrowed. The field was in- 
spected in November, and the following report made : “ The 
limed portion showed great improvement and was more evenly 
grazed. The effect of the renovating mixture was excellent, 
there was a good ‘ take ’ of clover, and such weeds as Prunella 
and silver leaf, which were very conspicuous before treatment, 
were only to be seen in isolated patches. The plots to which 
superphosphate and potash were applied were all greatly im- 
proved, particularly the potash ones.” 

The success of this experiment in renovating a very poor thin 
pasture is striking, and should encourage other farmers to try 
the effect of a good harrowing with a toothed harrow, followed by 
the applic^ation of a few pounds of suitable mixture per acre, 
rolled in and dressed with superphosphate and potash. 

At another centre at Trebilcock, Boche, three experiments 
were conducted. In Field A. liming was followed by a ” seeds ” 
mixture for temporarv pasture. The lime applied was at the 
same rate as in Field A. of the Mawnan centre (ground lime, 
ground limestone and sea sand). The field was ‘‘ seeded out ” 
on dredge com in 1921, four separate mixtures being sown on 
one-acre plots. A great difference was seen in October, 1921, 
between the limed and unlimed portion of the field, the sea 
sand plot especially showing up remarkably well. 

Field B., an old rough and coarse pasture, was divided into 
four one-acre plots and treated with artificials. The plots were 
then cross-dressed with lime in the three previously mentioned 
forms, in October, 1921, and again in March, 1922, a great 
improvement' on all the manured plots could be seen, but the 
ii^st noticeable Was on Plot 4, which had received Superphos- 
Bplphate d Anunoida knd Muriate of Potash. 
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Since these^notee were written, Mr. W. Borlase, the Agricul- 
tural Organisel:, has paid a visit to the plots, and states that the 
improvement noticed at Meudon and also at Boche continues. 
At the latter centre the quality of the pasture on the part of the 
field devoted to the experiment is much superior to that on the 
part seeded and manured by the farmer. 

The results of all these experiments are very striking, in spite 
of the unfavourable season, and .they cannot but be useful to 
the farmers of the district. They seem to emphasise the fact 
that much pasture is starving for want of either lime or phos- 
phates, in many cases both. 


NOTES ON MANURES FOR APRIL. 

E. J. Bussell, D.Sc., F.R.8., 

Rothamsted Experimental Station, Uarpenden. 

Can Lime be mixed with Sulphate of Ammonia —Several 
correspondents have asked whether it would be safe to mix 
lime or calcium carbonatti with sulphate of ammonia and super- 
phosphate in order to coiinterRct the tendency of these sub- 
stances to induce acidity in the soil. This plan cannot be 
recommended ; it might answer if every condition were 
favourable, but under ordinary circumstances it is attended 
with too much risk. Serious loss of ammonia would arise if the 
mixture became damp or if it were not speedily and sufiSciently 
covered with soil, and there would be danger of serious reversion 
of the phosphates. It is far better to put on the two substances 
separately — the lime or calcium carbonate in the autumn or early 
winter ; or, at the present time, to land which is due to come into 
roots or clover leys; and the sulphate of ammonia for potatoes, 
barley, etc., and as top dressing for winter corn crops. 

Potassic FertUiaertr on Pastures: TTnder what conditions 
should they be used? — It has been shown that potassic fer- 
tilisers give good results on pastures only on certain peaty soils. 
Professor Somerville quotes an instance in the county of Dum- 
fries of a pasture on 10 ft. of ‘peat where the addition of 8 cwt. 
of kainit per acre to 10 cwt. slag markedly increased the yield 
of mutton during the next 7 years and left a substantial profit. 
Apart from these peat soils it is not usually found that potash is 
an advantage; neither in the English nor in the Scottish triala 
did it give more than slight increases and usually not profitable 
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^ones. This remark of course does not apply to hay land, 
where potash frequently gives good results. 

Iiinie on Pastures: Is it any use? — (Considerable diversity of 
opinion was expressed at the meeting of the Fanners’ Club, 
where Professor Somerville read his paper on the Improvement 
of Poor Pasture, as4o whether lime is of value for this purpose. 
’J’here is much evidence that lime alone will not effect a pro- 
fitable improvement of such land, but this is only in accordance 
with old farming experience. 

“ Lime, and lime without manure. 

Will make both land and farmer poor.” 

It is not surprising therefore that neither at Cockle Park, 
nor in Northamptonshire and Hampshire, did lime alone give 
any useful result. Indeed, at Cockle Park the continued use 
of a small dressing of lime at three years intervals appears now 
to be doing positive harm. 

The case, however, is different when lime is used in con- 
junction with slag or cake, and cases were quoted in the dis- 
cussion where this combination had given useful results. 

It is often stated that lime in the slag should suffice for the 
purpose of pasture land, but as a matter of fact only about 2 
per cent, of free lime is usually present, so that a dressing of 
10 cwt. of slag per acre would supply only 221 lb. of lime. 
While this small quantity would do something, one could not 
expect it to do much. There is, however, often S5 per cent, or 
more of combined lime, which might prove useful. 

In a number of the Koyal Agricultural Society’s trials lime 
proved of value on pasture land, but it is not as certain in its 
effects as slag, and farmers should try a small scale experiment 
before embarking on any large expenditure. On hay land lime 
may be more effective. 

Organic Manures v. Artificials. — This question was discussed 
at some length in a paper in this Jotimal (Vol. XXVI, p. 228, 
1920), where it was shown that the experiments up to that date 
indicated no superiority of organic manures (guano, rape dust, 
etc.) over a cheaper mixture of artificials, and recent experiments 
confirm this conclusion. The system of manuring on the Little 
Hoos field at Eothamsted was somewhat altered in 1919 so as to 
allow of a strict comparison between artificials and organic 
manures without detracting from the original scheme of the 
experiment, and the result has been to show tho value of the 
artificials. . 
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The crop yields are ; 

— 






Barley 

1919. 

Swedes^ 1920. 

Barley, 1921. 


Grain 

Straw 

Boots 

Gram 

Straw 


hash. 

cwt. 

tons. 

hush. 

cwt. 

<jtmplete artificials only: — 






' including Basic Slag 

31*2 

17*4 

... 15*8 ... 

34*1 

20*1 

„ Superpliuspliate 

23*9 

16-3 

... 16-3 ... 

33*5 

17*8 

Guano 

24-3 

170 

... 14-4 ... 

27'9 

17*1 

Rape dust 

22*4 

13*5 

... 13*3 ... 

3G1 

17*3 

Shoddy 

23*3 

14*5 

... 11*9 ... 

30*8 

16*0 

Bone meal 

23*2 

14-6 

8‘f) ... 

241 

14*1 


In each case the dressing contains 40 lb. of nitrogen, 100 lb. 
of calcium phosphate and 50 lb. of potash per acre. Each plot 
was supplied with as much of its particular manure as possible 
(shoddy, guano, etc.) without exceeding the receipt in any of 
the three rationed ingredients. Any deficit in any one of these 
three was made good by adding the necessary quantity of 
sulphate of ammonia, superphosphate or sulphate of potash. 

Manuring lor a Rotation: How long will it last? — The 
manures ordinarily in use do not deteriorate in the soil but 
they suffer loss in two ways : (a) all fertilisers are taken up by 
the crop and bodily removed from the soil ; (f>) the nitrogenous 
manures are liable to be washed out from the soil, but the 
potash and phosphate are not. It has been shown on an earlier 
occasion that a moderate sized cereal crop removes from the soil 
the equivalent of 3 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia, IJ cwt. of 
superphosphate and f cwt. of sulphate of potash per acre; a 
12-ton crop of potatoes removes the equivalent of 4 cwt, sulphate 
of ammonia, 8 cwt. of superphosphate and cwt. of snlphateof 
potash; and a 30-ton mangold crop the equivalent of 5 cwt, of 
sulphate of ammonia, 3 cwt. of superphosphate and 5 cwt. of 
fiulpha.te of potash. It is only when the total dressing of dung 
and artificials exceeds these amounts that any effect can be 
expected in the second year. 

Bone Meal and Dissolved Bones: Are they useful on Grass 

If and? — In the past great results were obtained the use of 
bone manures on grass land in Cheshire, and a considerable 
reputation was gained for these substances. It is, however, 
doubtful whether they really deserve to stand very high in 
esfAem for this purpose. In the Cockle Park experiments they 
certainly were not as useful as slag on grazing land, as they 
did not encourage the white clover to anything like the same 
extent. A number of trials organised by the Royal Agricultural 
Scjciety and reported, by Dr. J. A. Voelcker and Professor 
Carruthers in 1900 (Joum. Royal Agric, Soe.,' ‘ 1900, 
Vol. LXI. 116) were quite unfavourable. 
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NOTES ON JTEEDING STUFFS FOR 

APRIL. 


E. T. Halnan, M.A., Dip. Agric. (Cantab.), 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

VitanUnes in Feeding Stufls. — Several correspondents have 
written within the last lew weeks asking for information 
regarding certain proprietary feeding stuffs which are sold 
expressly on the guarantee that they are peculiarly rich in vita* 
mines. It appears evident from these inquiries that the farm- 
ing community would welcome a few notes as to the value of 
these ‘ ‘ vitamines ’ ’ and the extent to which they are normally 
present in ordinary farm foods. 

“ Vitamines ” are substances which, although present in> 
small amount in feeding stuffs, exercise a profound effect on 
the health and well-being of growing and adult animals. Their 
composition is at present unknown, and their presence in any 
food or liquid can at present only be detected by the effect they 
produce on animals when included in a diet known to be free 
from vitamines. 

The origin of the discovery of these mysterious “ accessory 
food factors ” forms an interesting story. Some years ago 
Prof. P. Gowland Hopkins was conducting feeding experiments 
on rats, in which the substances used consisted of chemically 
pure protein, fat and carbohydrate, together with ash consti- 
tuents necessary for normal growth. This constituted in our 
then state of knowledge a complete diet, but the curious fact 
was established that, although these rats digested their food 
satisfactorily, not one of them grew, and if kept on this diet 
for a sufficiently long time the rats collapsed' and died. 

On establishing this fact, it was decided to ascertain the 
result of adding a few drops of raw milk in the diet, with the 
astonishing result that the rats grew normally. There was 
evidently some substance present in the raw milk which was 
essential to normal growth, and without which growth could 
not take place. This growth-promoting substance was called a 
“ vitamine.” Contemporaneous research on the diseases of 
scurvy and beri-beri showed that these disease conditions were 
caused by the absence in the- diet of some substances present in 
small amounts in certain fresh foods. All these substances are 
grouped under the term ” vitamines,” of which three are- 
recognised, called respectively Pat Soluble A, Water Soluble B, 
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and Water Soluble C. Most of the common foods have been 
tested for the presence or absence of these factors and a list 
compiled which has been published by the Medical Eesearch 
Oommittee, and extracts from which appeared in a recent 
number of this Journal * The chief broad statements that can 
be safely made are : — (1) Foods in which accessory food-factors 


DMfiORIP'J'ION. 

Price 

per 

Qr. 

8. lb. 

Price 

£ 8. 

Manurinl 

Value 

£ 8. 

Cost of 
Food 
Value per 
Ton. 

£ GU 

Starch 

Eqaiv. 

per 1 
100 lb,j 

Price 

Starch 

Eqniv. 

e. 

Price 
l»t lb. 
Starch 
Bquiv. 

d. 

Wheat, British - 

67/- 

604 

12 

13 

1 

0 

11 

13 

71-6 

8/3 

1-74 

Barley, English Feeding 

37/- 

400 

10 

7 

0 

18 

9 

9 

71 

2/8 

1-43 

„ Canadian „ - 

33/6, 

400 

9 

8 

0 

18 

8 

10 

71 

2/6 

1*34 

Oats, English White „ - 

3(J;J 

336 

32 

0 

0 

19 

11 

1 

69*5 

3/9 

2*01 

Black & Grey 

32/6 336 

10 

17 

0 

19 

9 

18 

69*6 

3/4 

1*78 

„ Canadian - 

33/6’ 

320 

11 

14 

0 

19 

10 

15 

69-6 

3/7 

1*92 

„ Argentine - 

31/3 

320 

10 

19 

0 

19 

10 

0 

69-5 

3/4 

1*78 

Maize, „ 

„ Sonth African 

46/6 

480 

10 

12 

0 

17 

9 

16 

81 

2/5 

1*30 

38/6 

66/-t 

480 

9 

0 

0 

17 

8 

3 

81 

• 21 - 

3/7 

1 07 

Beans, English Wintc - 

532 

18 

14t 

1 

15 

11 

19 

67 

1*92 

„ Rangoon - 


— 

9 

0 

] 

16 

7 

5 

67 

212 

1*16 

Buckwlieat, Ma nchurian 
Millers* — 

69/- 

392 

16 

17 

1 

6 

10 

11 

63*4 

6/2 

3*30 

Bran 



- 

9 

0 

1 

16 

7 

4 

45 

3/2 

1*70 

Broad Bran 


— 

9 

15 

1 

16 

7 

19 

46 

3/6 

1*87 

Fine middlings 

— 


9 

JO 

1 

7 

8 

3 

72 

2/3 

1*20 

Coarse middlings • 

— 

— 

9 

6 

1 

7 

7 

18 

64 

2/6 

1*34 

Pollards (Imported) 

— 

— 

8 

0 

1 

15 

6 

5 

60 

2/2 

1*16 

Barley Meal - 

— 

— 

12 

0 

0 

18 

11 

2 

71 

3/2 

1*70 

Maize • 


— 

8 

17 

0 

17 

8 

0 

81 

2/- 

1*07 

„ Gei-m Meal - 

— 

— 

9 

15 

1 

5 

8 

10 

85*3 

21- 

1*07 

„ Gluten -feed 


— 

10 

10 

1 

11 

8 

19 

75-6 

1 2/4 

1*26 

Jjocust Bean Meal 

— 

— 

9 

6 

0 

0 

8 

14 

71-1 

2/6 

1*34 

Bean Meal - 

— 

— 

14 

0 

1 

16 

12 

5 

67 

:3/8 

1*96 

Fish „ - - ’ 

— 

— 

16 

10 

6 

10 

11 

0 

53 

, V2 

i 2*23 

Linseed 

„ Cake, English 


— 

20 

15 

1 

16 

18 

19 

119 

: 2/2 

j 1*70 

1 

(»7„oii) 
Cottonseed „ Biigli&li 

— 

— 

16 

0 

2 

6 

13 

14 

; 74 

( 

3/8 

1*96 

(67o oil) 

.. » Egyptian 


— 

9 

7 

2 

li 

7 

1 

42 

,3/4 

1*78 

(57o oil) 
,, „ decorti- 

— 

— 

9 

2 

2 

6 

6 

16 

42 

; 3/3 

1*74 

cated (77o oil) 

— 

— 

14 

Of 

3 

11 

10 

9 

71 

’ 2/il 

1*66 

Coconut C’akc (67o oil) 
Groundnut „ (6°/^ ) 


— 

9 

10 

1 

19 

• 7 

11 

I 73 

1 

12/1 

1 

1*12 

(undccorticated) 
Palm kernel Cake 

1 

— 

10 

0 

3 

.6 


16 

1 47 

1 2/10 

1*52 

(^»7uOU) 
„ , Mea 

— 

— 

8 

ot 

1 

9 

6 

11 

76 

;i/9 

1 

0*94 

( 27 . oil) 

— 

— 

7 

0 

1 

9 

6 

11 

71*3 

1/6 

0*80 

Feeding Treacle - 

— 

— 

6 

5 

1 

1 

6 

4 

51 

|2/- 

1*07 

Brewers’ giains, dined, ale 

— 

— 

10 

6 

1 

11 

8 

14 

49 

1 .3/7 

1*92 

„ „ „ porter 

— 

— 

9 

2 

1 

11 

7 

11 

49 

i 8/1 

1*66 

„ „ wet, ale 

— 

— 

2 

10 

(‘ 

8 

2 

2 

16 

: 2/10 

1*62 

„ „wet,port.ei 

— 

— 

2 

6 

0 

8 

1 

18 

15 

; 2/6 

1*84 

Malt cnlms - 



8 

15 

2 

3 i 

6 

12 

43 

i8/l 

1 

1*85 


® VoJ. XXVII, October, 1920, p. 666. f Prices at Liverpool. 
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PABM VALUBS. 

- 

- 

Yalaeper 
Ton on 
Farm. 

£ a. 

Manurial 
Value per 
Ton. 

£ a. 


as. 

per 

100 

Iba. 

Value 

per 

a. 

Market 
Value per 
lb. S.B. 

a. 

Potatoes 

■ 


2 9 

0 6 

2 4 

18 

2/5 

1*30 

Swedes 




1 0 

0 8 

0 17 

7 

2/5 

1-30 

Mangolds - 


— 

0 17 

0 4 

0 13 

6 

2/5 

1-30 

Good Meadow Hay 

— 


6 9 

0 18 

6 11 

81 

3/7 

1‘92 

Good Oat Straw - 

— 

— 

3 11 

0 10 

8 1 

17 

8/7 

1-92 

Good Clover Hay 

— 

— 

6 19 

1 4 

5 15 

32 

3/7 

1-92 

Vetch and Oat Silage • 

— 

— 

2 10 

0 8 

2 2 

14 

3/0 

i 

1*61 


KOTB.— The prices quoted above represent the average prices at which actual wholesale 
transactions have taken place in London, unless otherwise stated, and refer to the price ex mill or 
store. The prices were current at the end of February and are, as a rule, considerably lower than 
the prices at local country markets, the difference being due to carriage and dealers' commission. 
Buyersoan,howevcr, easily compare the relative pnces of the feeding stuffs on offer at their local 
market by the method of calculation used in these notes. Thus, suppose palm kernel cake is offere<i 
locally at £10 per ton. Its manurial value is £H»8 per ton. The food value per ton Is therefore 
£8 11s. per ton. Dividing this figure by 7^, tbe starch equivalait of palm kernel cake as given in 
the table, the cost per unit of staroh equivalent is ‘is. 8d. Dividing this again by 22'4, the number 
of pounds of starch equivalent in 1 unit, the cost per lb. of starch equivalent is 1*2 Id. A similar 
'calculation will show the relative cost iier lb. of starch eipu valent of other feeding stuffs on the same 
local market. From the results of such calculations a buyer can determine which feeding stuff gives 
him the best valno>t the prices qnoted*on his own market. 

are absent are all fats and oils of vegetable or plant origin, 
polished rice, tinned meats, and kilned oatmeal and peameal. 
<2) Fresh animal meat, green foods (particularly cabbage), milk, 
and root vegetables contain all three “ vitamines.” Peas, 
beans, and cereal grains, after germination, also contain these 
vitamines. 

Oils of animal origin, particularly butter and codliver oil, are 
rich in Fat Soluble A (the absence of which causes rickets). 
Fggs, dried yeast, wheat germ, linseed and millet, are all rich 
in Water Soluble B (the absence of which causes diseases such 
as pellagra and beri-beri). Eaw cabbage and fresh fruit juices are 
especially rich in the Water Soluble C vitamine (absence of 
which causes scurvy). 

What is the bearing of these facts on the normal practice of 
feeding farm animals? In most cases farm animals get at 
some time or other fresh green foods, which are fairly rich in 
vitamines. In such cases the inference is obvious : there is no 
need to provide specially for the animal by supplying proprie- 
tary foods guaranteed rich in vitamines. The only case where 
there is perhaps a possibility of deficiency of vitamines is in the 
case of sty-fed pigs receiving cereal offals without any addition 
of green food. In such cases the writer always advocates the 
addition of a small amount of codliver oil to tbe diet. 

One final point : the amount of vitamine needed is extremely 
small, and is likely to be provided in excess by any normal 
dietary, 
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in' grass land are not only unsightly but they 
prevent the use of the mowing machine. To level and distribute 
ant-hills by hand- labour is a tedious and 
ant-hina costly proceeding. Ordinary zig-zag and 
chain harrows make little or no impression 
on them but a drag harrow behind a tractor does quite efficient 
work, levelling and distributing the soil evenly in one operation* 
On sloping or uneven ground, where the use of a tractor would 
be difficult, a tractor paring-skim pulled by two horses will cut 
the hills flush with the ground, but a considerable amount of 
harrowing is afterwards necessary to disentangle the soil from 
the turf. 

It must be remembered that the levelling of the ant-hill does 
not destroy the nest underground and there is always the risk 
of the ants getting to work again. To obviate this, it is advisable 
to apply some form of manure which will have the effect of 
encouraging a rapid growth of the grass. If it is possible to 
mow instead of grazing for two or three years, so much the 
better, as the ant does not seem to flourish in a heavy growth of 
grass and is not much met with in fields continually mown for 
hay. 

How far ants may be considered to benefit the soil is a question 
which still awaits final solution. It is possible that some grati- 
tude is owed to them for more than their proverbial example of 
industry. It is conceivable that they may serve a good purpose 
in promoting the aeration and drainage of the soil by their sub- 
terranean activities, and in bringing up the lower soil for dis- 
tribution as a top-dressing. In a chalk country, the surface soil 
long denuded of lime may be benefited by the addition of the 
lime thrown up from their workings. At any rate, there is no 
doubt that the soil from ant-hills is sought after by gardeners for* 
potting and for spreading round transplanted trees and shrubs. 


The Ministry of Agriculture has recently issued two leaflets 
on goat-keeping — ^Leaflet No, 306, The Goat as a Source of Milk, 

iin » V irta Hints on Goat-keeping. 

* P 8* tIiq Ministry attaches importaaco to the 
development of goat-keeping in this country for economic reasons. 
There is undoubtedly a considerable quantity d waste vegetable 
material in rural and urban districts which could with very little 
trouble be converted into valuable human food by means of the 
goat. Moreover, there are ^many people living in more or ibss 
remote districts who find di^ulty in obtaining adequate suppHee 
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<rf fresh milk for domestic purposes, especially for feeding young 
children, for whom goat’s milk is particularly suitable. 

In several foreign countries where agriculture is a prosperous 
industry, goat-keeping is practised on a very considerable scale. 
In Holland, for instance, which is a highly cultivated country 
possessing large herds of valuable milch cows, there were in 
1910, according to the official census figures, 224,281 goats. 
Similar conditions exist in Belgium, and it may be said that 
goat-keeping is considerably more common in most European 
countries than in this country, where, however, climatic and 
economic conditions are by no means unfavourable for goat- 
keeping. 

The goat is, in fact, a hardy animal which thrives well in all 
European countries. A fairly good nanny goat should produce 
in one year from 70 to 100 gall, of rich milk at a very low 
cost, while a first-class milch goat will yield double as much and 
wdll probably cost no more to keep than one of poor quality. 

It is not essential that goats should have access to grazing. 
They may be fed largely on cheap or waste greenstuff from the 
garden or allotment, and oh hedge clippings and weeds such as 
dandelions, sow thistles, docks, young nettles, etc. They are 
therefore particularly suitable for farm labourers, small holders, 
allotment holders and cottagers. It is true that goats in milk 
require a little concentrated food and in the winter some hay, 
but for the rural dweller who is not able to keep a cow a good 
milking goat is a most valuable and economical animal, whose 
merits are at present not sufficiently appreciated. 


The following experiment has been ( arried out by Mr. H. 
Oldham, one of the Ministry’s inspectors : — 

Most growers of fruit, both commercial 
and private, have during the past few years 
taken an interest in the methods of 
prevention of the Silver I^eaf Disease, 
and to many the life-history of the causal 
fungus {Slereum purpureuin) is now known. 

At present it is an uudoiibted fact that the plum is more 
susceptible to attack than other types of fruit trees, and in com- 
mercial orchards, the varieties Victoria and Czar appear much 


Tarring Posts 
Infected with 
Silver Leaf 
Disease. 


more liable than others to infection. 

While experiments in many directions are being conducted to 
find some practical method of prevention or cure, up till now it 
appears that the best method to prevent the spread of the disease 
as to remove infected wood as early as possible after the appear- 

F 
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ance of silvered foliage. By this means it is possible to save 
the life of the tree, providing that the silvered branches are cut 
back to clean wood. 

The fungus causing Silver Leaf spreads in the wood by 
means of mycelium, which may be traced by the dark stains in 
the wood. If infected wood — even though in a living condition 
— is not removed beyond these dark stains the fungus is capable 
of spreading to other portions of the tree, and if allowed to go 
on 'unchecked will ultimately kill the host. 

A dead plum or other fruit tree killed by Silver Leaf Disease 
is a source of danger to any other specimens in the orchard, for 
the fungus then produces fructifications bearing spores 
which are capable, after being distributed by wind or other 
agencies, of infecting healthy trees, providing suitable weather 
conditions prevail, entrance being afforded by means of cracks 
in the bark, wounds, or unprotected pruned surfaces. 

Since the introduction of the Silver liCaf Order of 1919^ 
especially the cutting out of infected wood has been practised by 
fruit growers, and there has been a tendency occasionally to use 
the infected wood for posts, either to stop gaps in the fence 
around the orchard itself, or elsewhere on the holding or farm. 
Unfortunately, however, many growers are under the impres- 
sion that if such wood is painted with tar the fungus will 
be rendered incapable of producing the incrustations or bracket 
shaped bodies bearing the spores. 

The Ministry therefore conducted experbnents to ascertain 
whether tar really had the j)Ower to prevent the fructifications of 
Stereuvi purpureum from appearing on infected wood. A 
preliminary trial was made in an orchard formerly 
severely attacked by Silver Leaf, belonging to Mr. T. 
Hatley, J.P., of West End, near Southampton. It was particu- 
larly desirable that the experiment should be conducted in the 
district, since the amount of disease present in the area was 
considerable, and many growers had suffered heavy losses owing 
to the spread of the ^sease. 

On 11th November, 1920, three posts were selected for the 
experiment, which were known to be infected and Had been sawn, 
from plum trees of the Victoria variety. 

The posts were placed in the following order ; — 

Post No. 1, Bark removed. 

Post No. 2, Bark not removed. 

Post No. 8, Control. 

Owing to bad weather it was impractical to paint with tar untit 
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18th I^ovember, 1920, but on this date posts Nos. 1 and 2 were 
given a good coating. On 20th December, 1920, the site was 
again visited, and it was observed that on post No. 8, which was 
used for control purposes the fructifications of 8. purpureum 
were appearing, but on the tarred posts. Nos. 1 and 2, none was 
present. Tar, when in possession of its antiseptic properties, 
has, therefore, apparently the power to retard the development 
of the fructification. 

The posts have been kept under observation at various intervals 
and a visit was again paid on 27th January, 1922, when it was 
noticed that on post No. 2 the fructifications of the disease had 
developed. It is clear therefore that if growers tar over wood 
cut from Silver Leaf diseased trees without removing the bark it 
does not prevent the production of the reproductive bodies of 
stereum. 

It is worth noting that the friuttifications did not appear 
until fifteen months after the post was painted. There is, 
however, some ground for believing that but for the continued 
dry period experienced last season these reproductive bodies 
wotild have appeared earlier. 

Further observations are needed to prove whether tarring 
after removal of the bark will prevent the production of the 
fungus. Some authorities are doubtful if it will have a lasting 
effect, but since for the commercial grower it is hardly practic- 
able. to remove bark when any quantity of posts are required, 
this point is not of much economic value. 

TTie result of this experiment illustrates the importance of the 
destruction of wood infected with the disease. Such material 
should not be used for posts under any circumstances, but could 
be used as fuel for domestic purposes, immediately after pruning, 
or collected in a heap and burned together with other prunings 
from the orchard. 


A LBsoBiFTioN has been received from one of the Ministry’s 
Inspectors of a metal plant bucket intended for use in place of 
A i fftfl l Plj m t ordinaiy flower pot. The inventor con- 
Btantly noticed that certain plants appeared 
to give better results when grown in old 
pails and buckets. After experiments extending over several 
years he produced a bucket which has now been tested in the 
production of crops on a commercial basis for over six years with 
apparently satisfactory results. The bucket, which is approxi- 
mately 12 in. in height and. 9 in. in diameter, is constructed 

F 2 
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of pure zinc and is practically indestructible. A special feature 
is a false or moveable bottom with a single hole underneath 
for drainage. 

The chief reason for the superiority of the bucket over clay 
pots is that considerably less watering is inquired. This makes 
for the maintenance of a more equable root temperature espe- 
cially during periods of rapid evaporation. The saving of labour 
in watering is also considerable. Its advantage over clay pots 
in the matter of breakage is obvious. 

The disadvantage of the appliance is its cost. It is patented 
and at the moment is manufactured in a spasmodic way without 
special plant at a cost of 28. lOd. each. The patentee has found, 
however, that while it is extremely desirable to cheapen the 
bucket, the present cost is not prohibitive for the purpose for 
which it is used. 

One of the most striking purposes for which the plant bucket 
is employed at Hassocks is the cultivation of high quality dessert 
pears under glass. The method followed is very simple. Cordon 
pear trees of choice dessert varieties are propagated on the 
premises and permitted to attain a bearing age outside. They 
are then lifted, planted in the plant bucket and brought into 
the houses, .^t the conclnsion of the fruiting period the trees 
are taken outside again, the culture, once the trees are in the 
buckets, being that usually accorded to orchard house trees. 
The writer inspected a house of pears grown in this manner 
and was considerably impressed with their appearance. A crop 
of from one dozen to two dozen fruits is allowed to each tree 
and these are matured Avithout any trouble. No artificial heat 
is employed and pests are not severe, the few caterpillars which 
appear in the spring being remoA'ed by hand-picking. 

Tomatoes are also successfully grown in the bucket and this 
crop affords a satisfactorv ba.si.s for coniparison with flower T)ot 
culture. In every case the buckets give much better results, the 
plants being healthier generally and yielding heavier crops of 
fruit. The tomato plants are obviously supplied with a steadier 
supply of water in the buckets, a factor in the development of 
fritit which all growers will appreciate. C'. ■ . ’ 

Chrysanthemums also exhibit a marked difference dn the 
general growth and quality of the bloom when grown in the 
bucket as compared with pots. 
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F(« many years past parties of farmers have visited the 
experimental fields at Bothamsted and every season since the 
. . . . - Armistice the numbers of visitors have 

increased. The authorities at 
Eothamsted desire to encourage these visits 
endeavour by all meaiM in their 
Station power to make them useful and interesting 
to farmers. 

The generosity of the Fertiliser Manufacturers’ Association 
and of the British Sulphate of Ammonia Federation has enabled 
a great step forward to be made. Funds have been placed 
at the disposal of the Bothamsted Committee which have per- 
mitted them to appoint a special member of the staff for the 
purpose of explaining the plots to farmers and others. Mr. H. V. 
Gamer, B.A., of the School of Agriculture, Cambridge, has 
accepted the post, and it now becomes possible, therefore, 
to accommodate more parties, and, it is hoped, with 
even better results, than could be done before. Dr. Bussell 
will be happy to arrange with the Secretaries of Farmers’ 
Clubs, Chambers of Agriculture, and other bodies interested, 
for visits to the plots. Among other important items of 
interest are : experiments on the manuring of arable crops, 
especially wheat, barley, mangolds, and potatoes; manuring of 
meadow hay ; effect of modem slags and mineral phosphates on 
grazing land, hay land, and arable crops; crop diseases and 
pests; demonstration of good types of tillage implements, trac- 
tors, etc. At any convenient time between 1st May and 1st 
October there is sufficient to occupy a full day, and alternative 
arrangements are being completed; even if the weather turns 
out too bad to allow for close inspection of the fields, which will 
ensure that the time will not be lost. 


In September, 1921, the Ministry’s Inspectors were instracted 
to obtain some samples of Blue Vitriol (Sulphate of Copper) 


Care in Pnichaae 
of 

Ctopper Sulphate. 


as sold for wheat dressing. The Inspectors 
were instmcted to ask for "a pound of 
Blue Vitriol for wheat dressing.” Sixty- 
nine samples were purchased and submitted 


to the Government Laboratory. 

Fifty-five of these contained 98 per cent, or more of Copper 
Snlidiate, and 7 contained 96 per cent, or more of Copper Sul- 
iffiate, together with small proportions of impurities, mainly 
Green Vitriol (Sulphate cd Lron). The remaining samples con- 
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tained a low percentage of Copper Sulphate and gave the fol- 


lowing results 

- 



Copprr 

Iron 

IfUso/ablc 


Svfphatf. 

SitlphaU’. 

in JFtiter. 

Lime, Tar Acids. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. per cent. 

15-8 

81-0 

1*2 

— ... — 

13*1 

84*8 

0*9 

— ... — 

42*3 

49*2 

0*8 

0*8 ... 0*18 

23-0 

72*ii 

1*3 

0*5 ... 0-57 

26-5 

09*0 

]*2 

Trace ... 0*12 

28-8 

70*:5 

0*2 

Trace ... (rl7 

51-2 

4()*6 

— 

— ... — 

In these 7 (*iises the article 

would be quite valueless for wheat 


dresfting, potato spraying, or any other agricultural or horti- 
cultural purpose for which Blue Vitriol is genei*ally employed, 
and the result of the inquiry shows that farmers and gardeners 
should exercise care in the purchase of Copper Sulphate . The 
following points are of value : — 

(1) The deep blue colour of unadulterated Blue Vitriol is quite 
distinctive, and when it has once been seen no mixture is likely 
to be mistaken for it. 

(2) The' label on the package should be noticed. If it is 
labelled ‘‘ Blue Vitriol ” or “ Copper Sulphate ” and this 
description is incorrect the seller is liable to a i)rosecution under 
the Merchandise Marks Act. If, however, the package is 
labelled ‘‘ Powdered Vitriol or by a fancy namt* the contents 
may not be Blue Vitriol. 


The fact that His Majesty the King has consented to l)ecoine 
Patron of the National Utility Poultry Society will he noted 


Boyal Patronage lor. 


with satisfaction bv all who are intejcsted 


Poultry Keepers. 


in the development of the poultry industry 


in this country. This mark of Itoyrd 
approval may be read as a sign that poultry farming, which has 
hitherto been regarded as the “ Cindei'eHa of Agriculture,** is 
now beginning to emerge from its lowlv estate, and to claim a 


more prominent position. Progressive fai’iners all over the 
country are paying more attention to poultry than ever before. 
They realise that, in view of the huge imports of eggs and 
poultry from abroad, there must ho a strong and steady demand 
for the home-produced article. They also know that the 
ordinary farmer, whose normal cultivations produce a variety 
of food suitable for poultry feeding, can engage in poultry 
farming more economically and on a larger scale than anvone 
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else. Nevertheless it should not be forgotten that the great 
progress which has been made in improving the productivity of 
British breeds of poultry is almost entirely due to the efforts 
of specialist poultry breeders, the majority of whom are not 
farmers at all in the ordinary sense of the word, and are usually 
^nite “ small men.” 


The term ” bUnduess has been somewhat loosely applied 
by growers, and has been wrongly used to describe failure of 
. . plants to produce fruit from causes such as 

frost, eelworm, red-plant, and other forms 
raw e». insect attack and fungoid distuise. There 


is, however, a well-known form of blindness in strawberries, 
and it is to be found to a greater or less extent in all varieties. 
It is easily recognisable to those who carefully examine 
their crops, by the presence of strong ginwing luxuriant 
foliage-producing plants which do not flower. These plants 
in turn produce strong healthy runners, which are, as a rule, 
more robust than those produced by plants bearing a normal 
«rop of fruit. The runners of such blind or barren plants seldom 
produce fraithil stools, but show a marked tendency in turn to 
produce abnormal foliage and no flower. A small i)ercentage 
of blind plants in a large area does not seriously affeci the crop, 
but when they appear in a small plot they materially tlecrease it. 

The small grower, cottager and allotment holder are very apt 
to select strong runners from these barren plants to renew the 
strawberry patch, and in ctases where only a few lows aie grown 
for home consumption, it is a very easy matter under such a 
process of selection for the patch to become quite barren in a 
few years. This often occurs in small gardens, and th(‘ only 
safe course is to mark barren plants during the fruiting season 
and e-xercise the greatest care that runners are not taken from 
them later to extend the plantation. 

Where strawberries are specially selected for forcing purposes, 
it is best to isolate stock plants which have been observed to be 
healthy and heavy bearers and only propagate from such. Stock 
plants should be selected the first season as soon as they have 
bloomed and the fruit set; they should receive special cultural 
attention to enable them to throw strong healthy runners, which 
should produce strong crowns before any attempt is made to force 
tiiem in pots or frames. The larger growers should mark blind 
jdants and after the fruiting season destroy them. 
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It is generally agreed that certain varieties of strawberriea 
have a tendency to throw more barren plants tlum others, and 
although they appear under the best soil and manurial condi- 
tions, it is also possible that poor cultural C(mditi<m8 have some 
effect in their production. 

Blindness in stiawberries is apparently on the increase and 
therefore only runners from fruitful plants, no matter what the 
variety, should be selected. 

tit « « # 

The Ministry has an-unged to continue the testing of new 
varieties of potatoes during the coming season at the Testing 
. , Station of the National Institute of Agri- 

Wart se^ . cuituj^l Botany, with a view to the estab- 

^ lishment or othenvise of their immunity 

0 0 a oes, . disease. Entries for the trials 

closed on 15th February. 

Thirty-five seed-size tubers are required of any Stock which has 
not before been tested at the Station; in other cases, 70 seed- 
size tubers are required. The Ministry’- accepts no responsi- 
bility for the failure of the growth of any stock. All reason- 
able precautions are taken to' secure that none of the potatoes 
on the trial plots shall leave the Station except for exhibition 
or scientific purposes authorised by the Ministry. At the close 
of the season a report on each stock forwarded w'ill be furnished 
to the grower. 

When the Ministry has decided, as a result of the trial, that 
a variety is immune from wart disease, it will formally approve 
the variety and issue an official certificate of immunity. A 
certificate will not be issued for any variety until it has passed 
at least two wnsecutive years’ tests without contracting the 
disease, nor w'ill a certificate be issued for a variety which is 
declared by theSynonym Committee of the National Institute 
of Agricultural Botany to be synonymous with an existing 
variety. 

With regard to the testing of seedlings, the Ministry desires 
to encourage the breeding of new varieties of potatoes, and is 
prepared to accept from 5 to 10 tubers of any seedling for 
growing for one season on the trial plots, and to furnish a 
report on the results. These tests, however, wil I not be 
reckoned in the minimum period of two years required for a 
variety to pass the full test before approval. 
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AGRICULTURE ABROAD. 

Agbicultobal Plots fob Rubal Schools in Spain — Plant 
Impbovbment Law in Ozbcho-Slovakia. 


With the object of checking the growing exodus of population 
from country to town, and reducing the emigration of land- 
Agricultttfal Plots whose means and lack of instruction 

tm Bural Schools allow them successfully to compete 

iB SostU other countries under mi>dern condi- 

tions, a Spanish Royal Order has been made 
establishing a scheme of agricultural instruction in rural schools. 

Provision is made for plots of land to be obtained by schools to 
enable teachers to instil into their pupils a love of nature and of 
country life and to develop their powers of observation. As there 
are insuflScient teachers having the necessary knowledge and 
training, not more than a trial of the scheme can be made at 
present. The subjects to be taught are : — use of fertilisers, espe- 
cially chemical manures; influence of selected seed on the har- 
vest; rotation of crops; preparation of the land and the use of 
machineiy, especially the type of plough most suitable for local 
soils ; use of insecticides ; study of local climate as it affects crops ; 
and the use of a simple system of book-keeping. 

A request for the addition of a plot to a school may be made by 
municipalities, teachers, agricultural syndicates, or associations 
of experts, with the concurrence of the master of the school con- 
cerned, provided that they can obtain land to the extent of 
1 hectare (nearly acres) which can be devoted to the objects 
of the scheme for at least six years. Various specified instru- 
ments must be kept for obtaining records of local chmatie 
occurrences, and the books will be open to the public for the 
better training of the latter. One day each week the school 
children will be taken to the plot to see the work being performed 
and to have it explained to them : and tlie teacher is recommended 
to arrange similar lessons for adults on public holidays. 


After paying all expenses of the plot, the net profit will be 
disposed of as follows: — 60 per cent, to improvements of the 
plot, 26 per cent, to the School Mutual Benefit Society, or, failing 
that, to the canteen, wardrobe, holiday fund, or other special 
institution connected with the school, and the remaining 25 per 
cent, to the manager or foreman of the plot. Each plot will 
have a national subsidy of 1,000 pesetas (nominally about £40) 
nnnuallv to defray rent and other necessary expenses. This 
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subsidy may be doubled if the plot comprises 2 hectares of land. 
The Director General of Elementary Schools is to draw up rules 
for conducting and inspecting the school plots, and for holding 
competitions to award prizes to teachers who obtain the best 
results. 


With the object of improving plant cultivation, the new 
State of Czecho-Slovakia has introduced a law providing for 
_ the registration of varieties of plants as 

^ " original ” varieties, and, after protracted 

trials, as “ guaranteed ” varieties, and for 

zee 0- ov a. examination of seeds and plants for 
variety. 

The administration of the Act is vested in the Czecho-Klovakian 
Ministry of Agriculture, who have delegated their powers of 
inspection to Commissioners. In applying for a certificate to 
register a variety as an “ original ” variety, the grower must 
prove, to the satisfaction of the Coimni.ssioners, that the variety 
in question has been obtained by means of a systematic process. 
He must agi’ee to an inspection of his trial grounds and labora- 
tories, but the Commissions are bound to observe strict secrecy 
with regard to any special methods or installations. 

A register is maintained at the Ministry of Agriculture of all 
“ original ” varieties recognised by the Commissions, showing 
the name of the producer, a short description and essential 
qualities of the variety, the method of production, the terms of 
the label issued to the grower for the purposes of sale, etc. A 
certificate of “ original ” variety holds good only for three years, 
unless renewed. 

“ Original ” varieties, w'hich prove satisfactory during com- 
parative tests made over a period of years on .selected areas by 
the Institutes and Stations set up for controlling the trade in 
seeds and plants, may be recognised as “ guaranteed ” varieties, 
a register of which is also maintained at the Ministvv of Agri- 
culture. With both registers are kept samples of the seeds, 
ears, or fruit of the “ original ” or " guaranteed ” varieties. 
The registers and samples are open to public inspection. 
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SlNOK 19th February, the <Iate referred to in tlje Note coutained in the 
Journal for March, 1922, 242 further outbreakH of foot-and-nK)uth disease 
have been coutirined in Great Britain, iiiakiiig a t()tal 
up to Sunday, 19th March, of 1,029. This number is 
distributed throughout England, Scotland and Wales 
as follows :~.England, 98G ; Scotland, 91 ; Wales, 2. 

The counties which have bSen the most heavily infected are Cheshire, 
Durham, Lancashire, Lindsey (Lines), Norfolk, Northmuberland, Nottingham. 
Westmorland and York. Tliose in Scotland are Forfarshire and Ileiifrow- 
shire. Out of the 93G outbreaks in England, 533 occurred in Yorkshire. The 
number of animals slaughtered by the Ministry in connectioii with all out- 
breaks up to 19tb Mandi is 21,510 cattle ; 17,971 sheep ; 8,575 pigs and 41 
goats ; totalling 48,097 nniinnls. The percentage of the animals slaughtered 
to the total livestock population is show’ii in the following table : — 

InfertM Omniin onh/. Whole, of Great Britain. 


t kittle 3,352,030 0*64 ti, 059,859 0*32 

Sheep 9,859,532 0*18 20,490,024 0-09 

Piys 1,5G8.041 0*55 2,060,964 0*33 

Ihe estimated tjei cost of conipensaliou for animals so slaughtered will 
amount approximately to i*G5,000 after deducting the estiiiiated receipts for 
the salvage of carcasses passed lit for human consumption. 

In each outbreak the local circumslances are considered by the Ministiy 
with a view to deteimining whether they are specially favourable to the 
adoption of isolation in lieu of slaughter. The policy of slaughter, however, 
has not been supers(‘ded, an<l isolation is only decided u)»on where the 
situation of the farm and arrangements for housing the stock are peculiarly 
suited to buch a coiuse. The (piestioii of isolation assumes more importance 
where valuable pedigree herds are concerned. Moi cover, the expemliture of 
a large aiiKniiit of public money on slaughtering is not justified in cases in 
which ]>roper arrangements cun bo made for isolating alfected nnimals with 
practically n<» lisk of the sjaead of infection. This course had been followed 
with respect to 13 outbreaks in England ami 8 in S(;otland up to 19tli March. 

An important Ord(M* was issued on 9tli March revising the rules to be 
sjb.scrv(!d on foot-and-mouth disease infected places, wdth the principal object 
•ol .secuiiug a more thorough disinfection both of the premises and also t»f the 
clothing of persons entering or leaving infected places. 

Restrictions on Movement. The restrietious on the movement of 
animals which, as .stated in the Jourtml for March, 1922, were applieti^on 
•5th February to the whole of Great Britain, were niodilied on 27th February 
by releasing altogether tlie whole of the Northern counties of Scotland down 
to, hut not including, Forfarshire, Perthshire, Dumbartonshire and the portion 
of Argyllshire .south-east of Loch Fine; the Isle of Arran was also included 
in the released district. The effect of this Order was to allow the free 
movement, and the holding of markets and sales, of all classes of stock 
within the released part of Scotland, and the movement of animals out of 
such part into any other part of Great Britain subject to obtaining the 
•necessary licences from the Local Authority of the place of destination. No 
movement, howevta*, into the released area from any other part of the country 
^as allowed. 
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On 6th March a new Order came into operation revising the restrictions 
generally. This Order released from restrictions altogether the South-westwn 
counties of England and South Wales, as well as the Northern half of 
Scotland. The remainder of Gieat Britain was divided into 4 scheduled 
districts within which movement was allowed for all necessary purposes with 
a licence of the Local Authority of the place of destination, which licence was 
req[nired to be endorsed by tlie Local Authority of the place from which the 
animals w*ere mo\ed. Within these 4 scheduled districts certain infected 
areas surrounding outbreaks or groups of outbreaks were declared. Out of 
these infected areas no movement was allowed to take place except direct W 
a slaughterhouse in one of the 4 scheduled districts for slaughter within^ 
48 hours of arrival thereat, and no farm dispersal sales were allowed to be 
held within those infected areas. Throughout the scheduled districts store 
stock sales coiitiuued to be prohibited, but fat stock markets could be held by 
licejjcc of the Local Authorities subject to veterinary inspection. No animals 
could be moved fnuu tlic scheduled districts to any of the released areas for 
any purpose whatever. 

On 17th Mar(‘li the last-iucntioucd Order was aiuetidod so as to add the 
whole of North Wales and Berkshire, Hampshire and the Isle of Wight to the 
released areas atid also for the purpose of empowering Local Authorities to 
license the holding of farm dispersal sales in infected areas, subject to the 
conditions that (a) no sindi sale was to be held within two miles of an* 
infected place ; and (d) that licences should be obtained for movemontg from 
such sales to the places of destination, but that iu> movements should be 
allowed from such sales to premises w'ithin a radius of two miles from an 
infected place. 

The following is an extract from a circular letter sent by the Ministry on 
15th March to Local Authorities when issuing this Order : — 

‘‘ The Ministry considers that the risk of the spread ol disease by the 
holding of dispersal sales on any premises within a radius of 2 miles 
from any existing infected place renders it inadvisable to allovr such 
sales tm premises so situated at the present time, and has accordingly 
provided that no licences shall be issued in these cases. It may also 
happen that although a licence for the holding of a sale has l>ecn issued' 
by the Local Autliojity, the removal of all or some of the animals 
therefrom to the intended places of destination hy their purchasers may 
he prevented b} prohibitive regulations of Local Authorities of the 
receiving districts. In all such cases both the incoming and outgoing 
tenants will be placed in a position of considerable difficulty as regards 
, the keep of the animals on the premises where they are detained. 
With a view to minimising these difficulties as far as practicable, the 
Minister made the Order entitled the ‘ Foot-and-Moutli Disease (Change 
of Occupation) Order of 1922/ dated the 13th instant. This Order 
provides that where, owing to the termination of bis right of occupation 
of any land, the ow ner of livestock kept thereon is unable to remove the 
same by reason of the foot’and-moutli disease restrictions, the incoming 
occupier shall afford the owner of the livestock ail such facilities for 
tending, feeding or using the stock, or for the sale of the stock (where 
the sale is licensed) as he may reasonably require ; and that wh^ the 
owner is unable to avail himself of such facilities the racsoming accupier 
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shall take reasonable steps for the proper feeding, tending or otherwise 
using of the stock, the owner of the stock being lial)le to pay to the 
person affording such facilities or services such remuneration or expenses 
as may be reasonable and just, the amount of wliich, in default of 
agi*eemeiit, is to be deteniiined by arbitration in accordance with tlje 
provisions of the Second Schedule to the Agricultural Holdings Act, 1908.’* 
Up to 19th March the restrictions which prevented the landing of animals 
from Ireland otherwise than for the purpose of immediate slaughter continued 
in operation, but the Ministry has under consideration c^ertain proposals for 
the landing of store stock subject to conditions whieh would prevent the 
aggregation of such stock in markets in this country. 




Thk division of tlie Lincoln Interim Coiuuliatioii Committee into two 
Committees, oii(» for Holland and the other for Lindsey and Kesteven, and the 
Conoiliation Loughborough from Leicester and the 

Committees in formation of separate Committees for those 

Agriculture increased the total number of (kmciliatioii 

Committees to (>1. This number will be further inci^ased 


<m the sub-division of the West Sussex ai*ea into threti separate districts, whicli 
it is understoo<l will take place on the 1st April. 

{-Details of the 42 agreements in operation on the 20th March are given 
below. In many areas where the current agreements are due to expire at an 
-early date, the Committees have already arrived at further agreements. 
Particulars of these additional agreements are not included in the subjoincii 
table, but detailed information as to the rates applicable in any area will be 
furnished on application to the Ministry. 


Current Agreements, 

A rea. Period. IVuyea. 

Beds and Hunts Up to 22nd July, 1922 .12/-. Overtime, 

od. per hour. 

Cambridge - - Until such time that Bd. per h. for week 

one side gives no- of 50 h. Over- 
tice of alteration. time 8d, per h. up 
to 54 h. ; lOd. on 
Sundays. 

“Cheshire - - Up to 30th April, 1922 36/-. Guaranteed 

week of 54 hours. 


Cumberland and 
Westmorland 

Derby 

Devon 

}) 

.Dorset 


3rd June, 


,, 31 st March, „ 


„ 25th March, „ 
„ 29th Sep. „ 
„ 29th April, ,, 


Overtime, 9d. per 
hour on weektlays, 
lOil. per hour on 

Sundays. 

32/6. Overtime, llKl. 
per hour. Skilled 
workers, 45/- 

36/-, Overtime, 8d. 
per hour on week- 
days, lld.per hour 
on Sundays. 

84/. 

32/. 

82/-. Carters, cow- 
men and shen- 


J/oio's per /O'/'/,’. 
52 


54 in Summer. 
48 in \Vintcr. 
63 
54 


50 

50 

.51 
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CONCILUTIOM COMMITTKEH. 




Area* Period. JVagen. Soii>r» per week, 

Durliam - - Up to 13th May, 1922 42/-. 50 


♦Ely, Isle of - „ 31st May, 


Hatnpsliire • ,, 31st March, 


Uereforil - - ,, 30th Sep.. 


Hertford - - Otli Oc t,, 


Lincoln : — 

Holland - ,, 30th June. 

Kesteven and ,, 31st Oct. 

Lindsey 

Lancashire : — 

Southern area „ 31st March. , 


Northern area „ 31st ,, , 

Eastern area ,, Jlst ,, , 

Leicester : — 

Ashby Bos- 31st „ , 

worth, Hinck- 
ley and 
Atherstone 

Market Har- ,, 36th Sep., ,. 

borough and 

Lutterworth 

Middlesex S. - ,, 2nd Sep., ,, 


Northants - - „ 6th Oct , 

Nortliuinberlaiid, S. „ 13th May, 


„ 31/-. Overtime, S^d. 51 

per hour. Horse- 
men and niiikiuen, Oustomarv 
40/6. 

» guaranteed 48 

week of 48 hours. 

Overtime, 8d. per 
hour. 

„ 30/-. Proportionate 50 

rate per hour for 
all weekday over- 
time. Sumlays, 

9d. per hour. 

,, 7.]d. per hour. Gua- 
raiiteed week of 
50 hours. 

,, 8d. per hour for all 
hours worked. 

, TJd. per hour. 

Guaranteed week 
of 50 hours. 

, 45/- T r a m s m e n Cusloinarv. 
and Hlockmen. 

Rates for other 
workers in pro- 
portion. 

, 42/6 Customary. 

, 50, - Customary. 

, 35/-. Overtime, 10<l. 50 

per hour on week- 
days, 1/- Sundays. 

31/-. Overtime, 8d. 51 

per hour on week- 
days, lOd. per 
hour on Sundays. 

35/5. Guaranteed 
week of 48 hours. 

Weekday over- 
time, lOd.per hour. 

Sunday employ- 
ment, lid. per 
hour. Carters, 
stockmen, &c., 

8^d. per hour up 
to 60 hours. Week- 
day overtime, lOd, 

Sunday employ- 
ment, lid. pern. 

, 31/-. Overtime, 8d, 60 

per hour. 

, 44/6. Overtime, 50 in Summer 

1/1 Jd. per hour 48 in Winter, 
on weekdays. 

Sundays, l/4d, 
per hour, 

34/. 


Nottingham 


30th Sep., „ 


53 
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Area, VerimL^ JVagef<, Hoars per ircek 

Norfolk - - Until beginning of 30/- * 

Hiirvest. 

Oxf<»r<l - - Up lo 21Hh Sep., 1922 30/-. Uveitiiue, Hd. 

per hour on week- 
days. Sundays, 
lOd. per hour. 

Peterborough, ,, 0th Oet., 31/-. Overtime up Til 

Soke of to 54 hours, 8<1. 

per hour; over 54 
hoiirK,9d.per hour. 

Sunday eniploy- 
ment, lOd.perhour. 
llorsckoepers and 
inilkineii, 7/- plus 
c* )tttige,arid stock - 
men 5/ jierweek 
(?xtra for perform- 
aiico of tlieir cus- 
tomary duties. 

Huiland - - .. 28th 0(t.. „ 32'-. Hates to \ar\ 50 

1 /- for e V e r \ 
cliangeof 3 points 
in cost of living. 

Overtime 8d. per 
hour week days. 
lOd. Sundays. 

Slnopshir*' - ,, 30th Sep., „ 74d. per hour, (tuar- 

" anteed week of 60 
h. Sunday employ- 
ment, lOd. per h. 

Somer.M?t - - ,, .‘10th April, ,, 32/- 5U 

Stafford - - „ 29th ,, „ 8d. per hour. Guar- 

anteed week of 50 
h. Sunday employ- 
ment, lOd. per h. 

iSuire\tf - - „ 25th March, „ 33/4. Overtime, 9d. 50 

(Male workers of 21 to per hour. Carters, 

05 years). cowmen and shep- 

herds, all time 
worked between 
50 and 00 hours 
per week 8d. per 
hour, and all time 
worked hy these 
classes^n excess 
of 60 hours, 9d. 
per hour. 

Sussex, E. - - Up to 31st March, 1922 31/-. Overtime, 8d, 52 

per hour. 

Suffolk • - „ siHt Oct., „ 7Jd. per hour up to 

50 nours per week. 

Between 50 and 
54 Itours, 8d. per 
hour. In excess 
of 54 hours, 9d. 

Sunday employ- 
ment, lOd. per h. 

Warwick* * - r v Get., „ 31/-, Guaranteed 

(able - bodied adult week of 50 hours, 
male workers). Overtime, 8d. per 

hour. 

* Con tinned agreement. 
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Conciliation Committees. 


[Ape., 1922. 


Atca^ 

Wight, T«!(yof 
W < n’ccRter - 


Yorkbhire, Xoilli 
Kidiiig 

Wf'st Hiding 


Brecon and 
Hadiior 


Period. 

- Dale of next meeting, 
or such other date 
as limy be agreed. 
Up to nth Oct., 11)22 






HOth April 


Wages. 

■Ai\- 


7id. up to 60 h. 
Guaranteed week 
of 50 h. Ov'er- 
time beyond 60 
h. 9d, per h. 

Overtime at 
pr o p orti o nate 
rates 

Overtime at 
9d. on weekdays 
a II d I 0 d . on 
Sundays. 

64/“. Overtime, pi-o- 
poitionate rates 
up to 60 hours. In 
excess of i»0 hours, 
at time and a 


Hoursper week. 
Ordinary, 


52.i 


54 


52 





(inaiter. 


Carnarvon - 

. 

,, l.itli May 

, .35/-. Special classes 

50 



workers, 38/-. 

61 


O V e rt i 111 e , all 
classes lOd. jier 
hour. 


Cardigan - 

„ 31st Oct. „ 

36/- 

3.3/- 

54 

Merioneth and 

„ 30tli April „ 

50 

Montgomery 

.36/- 

66 

Monmouth - 

•1 

.. 4tli Oct. 

35/- 

54 

Pembroke - 

34/-, Overtime at 
equivalent rate 
up to 60 hours. In 
excess of 60 hours, 
time and a quai’t er. 

54 

The North Northuirdierl.and Coimiiittee, which was delayed 

in iis 


negotiations pending the division of the original Northumberland Interim 
<Jommittee, decided that as the November hinngs bud already taken place it 
was unnecessary to deal with the wages question for the period up to Ma\ 
next. An agreement has now' been arrived at by that Committee over the 
period 12th May, 1922, to the 12lh May, 1923, for the payment of adult male 
w'orkers at the rate of 32/- for a week of 50 hours in summer and 48 hours in 
winter. 


The Surrey Coneiliation Committee has agreed to extend their present 
agreement, which would otherwise expire on the 25th March. In accordance 
with the Committee’s application, this agreement has been continued by the 
Minister and provides as follows ; — 

fn) A wage rate for all male workers between the ages of 21 and 
65 years of 33/4 for a working week of 50 hours. 

(b) All time worked tietweeii 50 and 60 hours per week by carters, 
cowmen and sheplierds between 21 and 66 years of age to be paid for at 
the rate of 9d. per hour ; in the case of all other male workers between 
the ages of 21 and 65 yc’ars any time w^orked in excess of 60 hours per 
W'eek to be paid for at the ratt^ of 9d. per hour. 

(e) All the rates specilied to apply only to workers whose employ- 
ment is terminable by a week or longer notice, and to operate until one 
calendar month after notice of any proposal to cancel is received by the 
Minister from either section of the Conciliation Committee, 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 

Ax a meeting held at the Ministry of Agriculture on Wed- 
uetiday, 12th April, 1922, under the Chainuanship of the 
Prices Minister of Agriculture, Sir Arthur G. 

Boscawen, the representatives of the pro- 
ducers and distributors announced that they had agreed to 
recommend to the organisations concerned that the price to be 
received by the producer for milk delivered into London from 
areas outside the Home Counties should be : April, lOd.; May 
and June, 9d. ; July, lid.; August and September, Is. per 
gallon, which represents an average for the six months of 
lOJd. per gallon. The price to be paid for milk delivered to 
creameries within 100 miles by rail of London should be as 
follows: — April, 9d.; May and June, 6d.; July, 7d.: August, 
8d., and September, 9d.per gallon, which represents an average 
for the six months of 7.jd. per gallon. 

Milk delivered to creameries at a greater distance than 100 
miles by rail from London would be paid for at the same rate 
loss the increased cost of railway transport to London. 

It was agreed that the revised prices should be retrospective 
to April 1st, and that those farmers who had already entered 
into contracts should receive the benefits accruing under the 
above arrangement. 

The Minister understands that in the case of certain dis- 
tributors, contracts have been entered into to supply milk 
based on prices ruling previous to this agreed alteration, and 
he hopes that in such cases the holders of such contracts will 
agree to a revision in accordance with the altered terms to the 
producer. 

The price to the consumer of 5d. a quart which had pre- 
vioudy been announced for the 8 months of April, May and 
June will rmi be raised during that period. 


(49809)' ll,m. 5/92. M. ft S 
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Aobicui-tohal Bbsbarch and the Fabmbb. [SIay, 


Tas Ministry will shortly issue a report oB Agricultural 
Hesearch which describes clearly, for the beiK^t of farmers and 
Am .4 tf others, the scientific work now in progress 

Agncultum interests of agiicultiire. Hitherto, if 

SeseMCtt ana tne ^ farmer inquired what the research 
“ worker was doing for his industry, 

he could only f)e referred in the main to technical 
papers published in scientific journals, and these, even 
if intelligible to him, contained lesults which might 
be apparently remote from farming practice. The practical 
man realises that while these highly scientific investi- 
gations may not immediately help him in securing increased 
leturns, they are vital to the industry^ for progress depends 
on the acquisition of knowledge. The farmer and gardener reap 
the benefit of research after it ha«s passed through various expe- 
rimental channels, and when the results have been put to the 
crucial test of experience in the field. This may be some years 
after the patient toil of the scientist in the laboratory. ]\[ajiy 
farming operations which are commonly practised to-day i*:ui 
be traced back to discoveries made years ago by scientists ^^ho 
at the time had only a faint conception— if any at all — of the 
Use to which their results would eventually bo put. 

For some time past, liowever, the need has been felt for a 
comprehensive ajicl readable account of the important research 
which is being conducted in agriculture and horticulture- 

The Ministry consequently commissioned one of its officers, 
Mr. V. E. Wilkins, to visit Institutions where research is being 
conducted, and prepare a report which would not only describe 
the work in a readable and non-technical style, but would 
link together as far as jossilde the various phases of investiga- 
tion, and show their relation to the ])ractical problems of the 
farmer. The report deals with all aspects of research, and con- 
tains ten chapters, devoted respectively to the .'^oil, plant breed- 
ing, plant j)hysiology, fruit growing and preserving, plant di>s- 
eases, animal husbandry, animal breeding, dairying, aninuil 
diseases, and farming as a business. A list of Research Institu- 
tions and A^dvisory Centres in England and Wales, and a Biblio- 
graphy giving the titles of papers publislied by research workers 
in 1920 and 1921, are included as Appendices. A prefatory 
note has been written by Sir Arthur G. Boscawen, 
Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries, in which he refers to the 

* Agricultural Research and the Farmer : A Record of Recent Achievement, 
Pnblished hy H.M. Stalionery Office, Imperial House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 
price 2/6 net ; obtainable through any Bookseller or direct from the Publisher. 
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report as an attempt to remedy the existing fault in the line 
of communication between the research worker on the one hand, 
and the farmer and the general public on the other. Sir Arthur 
also expresses the hope that the farming community and the 
general public will show by the practical test of buying the 
volume that the attempt has been successful. 


In reply to a question in Parliament on the 80th March, 
the Minister of Agriculture, Sir Arthur G. Boscawen, said : — 
vamiaainn a« T t.i i tu “ Government have decided that, in 
nn Wnma-amitni exceptional conditions of this 

Su at industry, and the condition of un- 

® ’ employment in this country, no excise 

duty .should be charged on home-grown sugar, and the 
uecessaiy provision for the removal of the existing duty will 
be made in the Finance Bill of this Session. It is of course 
impossible to bind any future Government, but in view of the 
fact that the remission of excise is intended to assist a new 
industry during the experimental period, it may be hoped that 
Parliament would not re-impose any excise duty until the 
industry has been firmly established.” 


Appointment of 
Departmental 
Committee on 
Toot-and-Mouth 
Diseaae. 


The ^Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries has appointed a 
Departmental Committee “ to inquire into the origin and 
circumstances of the recent outbreak of 
Foot-and-Mouth Disease and into the 
policy and procedure which was pursued in 
dealing with the disease, and to report 
whether any alteration of the methods of 
administrative control hitherto adopted, or 
any amendment of the existing law is necessary or desirable.” 
The Committee is constituted as follows : — 

Capt. the Bt. Hon. E. G. Pretyman, M.P. (Chairman). 
A. Batchelor, Esq. 

David Ferrie, Esq. 

F. W. Garnett, Esq.. C.B.E., J.P. 

H. German, Esq. 

William Graham, Esq., J.P., D.L. 

Alfred Mansell, Esq. 

Sir G. Douglas Newton, K.B.E., M.P. 

Professor John Penberthv, J.P. 

W. R. Smith, Esq., M.P. 

A 2 
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The Secretary of the Committee is Mr. S. A. Kggott, 
Ministiy of Agriculture and Fisheries, 4, Whitehall Place, 
S.W.l, to whom all communications should be addressed. 

The Ministry’s Crop Reporters estimate the yields of the 
chi^ crops in the autumn of each year, and the estimates of 

Renort on the *°***'^ production in the country are issued 
Police of immediately tabulation is completed. These 

Ofo 8 in 1921 r^ards com and hay were issued 

** ‘ on 2nd November last year; potatoes and 

roots on 30th November; while those relating to hops were 
issued earlier on 20th October. The Report now issued gives 
details regarding the different counties of England and Wales 
as well as totals for Scotland and Ireland. Attention is drawn 
in the Report, not only to the special features of 1921 as 
regards crop ])roduction, but also to the relative money value 
of the grain and potato crops as compared with previous years. 
The use of forecasts of the yields of crops made before harvest, 
as well as of returns of production made after harvest when 
the actual results are known, is also discussed as regards their 
bearing on world trade. 

This Report, which forms Part II of the Agricultural 
Statistics for 1921, can be obtained through any bookseller or 
direct from His Majesty’s Stationery Office, Imperial House, 

Kingsway, W.C.2, and 28, Abingdon Street, S.W.l. 

* * * * ♦ 

The Conciliation Committees continue to work satisfactorily, 
and the total number of agreements in operation on 20th April 

Conciliation question of milk prices has 

Committees in doubt been somewhat responsible for 

Agriculture. delaying negotiations in certain cases, but 
in most areas where no wages agreement 
exists, the Committees have arranged to hold further meetings 
at an early date. 

A full statement of the agreements in operation on 20th 
March was given in the April issue of the .Tournal. The 
igreements reached during the succeeding month are as follow. : 
Curi'cnt Agreements 

Area. Perml, Wages. 

I^erby Up to 30th June, 1022 i)er hr. for all 

oiuploynient on 
weekdays. B\m 
clay employment 
lOd. per hr. 


Haun per if^eek. 
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CurreHt Agreements. 

Area, . Period. Wages, Hours per week, 

Hampshire - Up to lltU Oct., 1922 7Jd. per hr. for 



all employment, 
fjiiaranteed week 
of 50 hr. 


Lancashire — 

Southern area - ,, ;)0th Sep., 

42/G 

Customary lir. 

Eastern area - „ 30tfi „ ,, 

45/- 


Northern area - „ 30th „ „ 

42/6 

.. 

Leicester — 

Melton Mow- ,, 30th „ „ 

.32/-.* Weekday 

53 

bray and 

overtime 8d. per 


Bel voir 

hr. Sunday em- 
ployment lOd. 

per hr. 


Leicester - - Until such time that 7Jd. per hr. up to 


one side gives notice 

54 hr. Guarariteetl 


of alteration. 

week of 54 hr. 
Weekday over- 
time Bd. per hr. 
Sunday employ- 
ment lOd. per hr. 


Lough) lorough - Until such time tliat 7Jd. per hr. up to 


one side gives notiee 

54 hr. Guaranteed 


of alteration. 

week of 54 hr. 
Weekday over- 
time 8d. per hr. 
Sunday employ- 
ment lOd. per hr. 


Ihinbigh ami Up t<» 10th Sept., 1922 

31/3<U Overtime, 

lA) 

Flint 

proportionate rate 
up to 61 hr. ; over 
61 br.9d.perhour^ 



Stockmen and wag- 
goners, 38/1 ^d. 

61 

Full details of the agreement for any particular 

area will be 


lumished on application to the Ministry. 


Thjbbb was practically no change in the average of the 
market prices of all descriptions of agricultural produce during 
Tb.% ajrtmiitnrMi »8 Compared with the previous 

month, the general level of these prices 
* being 82 per cent, above the average of 
the three years 1911-18 as against 88 per cent, in February. 
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The percentage increaee during each month from January, 
1919, as compared with the pre-war years, is shown in the 
following table : — 


Month. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 


1922. 


Per ceiU. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 


Per cent> 

January ... 

148 

213 ... 

180 


77 

February ... 

150 

205 

172 

• • * 

83 

March 

150 

199 

168 


82 

April 

153 

199 

141 

• • • 

— 

May 

132 

109 

112 


— 

June 

128 

164 

102 


— 

July 

141 

174 

100 


— 

August 

138 

177 

110 


— 

September... 

148 

181 

105 


— 

October 

16t) 

191 

90 


— 

November... 

182 

197 

84 


— 

December ... 

207 

194 

82 


— 

OoiiBiderable 

changes have 

taken place 

in the 

prices of 


certain commodities, the principal increase being in the case of 
fat sheep. The average price of fat sheep in March was 120 per 
cent, above the average of 1911-18, as compared with 88 per 
cent, in Jfehruary and 60 per cent, in January. Other descrip- 
tions of fat stock also advanced, although the rise was 
much less marked than in the case of sheep. Wheat has 
continued to advance in price, being in March 61 per cent, above 
the pre-war average as against 45 per cent, in Febriiaiy. 

The March price for milk delivered into large towns showed 
a considerable reduction on the prices for February, while the 
low prices offered for summer milk were reflected in the fall 
in the price of dairy cows, which averaged about 87 per cent, 
more than in the pre-war years as against 89 per cent, in 
-Tanuary, thisdecrcase representing a cash difference of about £11 
per head. Eggs showed the usual large seasonal reduction 
and butter was also appreciably cheaper than in February. 

Feeding stuffs as a whole showed little change in price since 
Febi-uary. Millers’ offals declined 7 points hut this fall was 
compensated by a rise in the price of maize, while oilcakes, 
brewers’ grains, maize meal and barley meal remained 
practically unchanged. 

Among fertilisers, superphosphate depreciated slightly in 
value, but nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia were 
dearer, while basic slag remained unchanged. The general 
average prices of feeding stuffs and fertilisers were estimated to 
be b^een 60 and 60 per cent, above the pre-Var average. 
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yiNCE 19th March, the date referred to in the note contained 
in the Journal for April, 1922, 60 outbreaks of foot-and-mouth 
V f V fit were confirmed in Great Britain up 

Aprils making a total of 1,079 out- 
® breaks, which included 978 in England, 2 in 

Wales and 99 in Scotland. These additional outbreaks all 
occurred in counties which had been previously affected, but in 
one instance disease reappeared in a county (Warwickshire) 
from which restrictions had been withdrawn. 

The Ministry has now been able to authorise the freedom of 
a large proportion of the earlier infected premises, and the total 
number of premises in Great Britain so freed up to 23rd 
April was 707. Kestrictions have also been withdrawn from a 
number of counties in England and Scotland. 

The total number of animals slaughtered up to 23rd April was 
52.195. viz., 22,606 cattle, 20,276 sheep, 9,206 pigs and 47 goats. 

Modifications of Restrictions on Movement since 19th March. 
— Ih ‘presentations were received that (a) the resumption in some 
form of the trade in store stock was becoming essential in order 
to make use of the summer grazings ; and (b) that the return of 
wintfiiiig sheep to their summer grazings could not be delayed 
after about Ist April. The Ministry therefore made an Order 
re-opening the store stock trade from Ireland from 29th March 
without allowing the aggregation of store stock in internal mar- 
kets, which was still considered to be attended with risk. The 
Oi-der allowed the landing of store stock subject to licence of the 
rcH-eiving Jjocal Authority and to the stock being railed direct to 
their farms of destination for 28 days' detention. No obstacle 
was placed in the way of the holding of store stock sales in the 
landing places, and Local Authorities still had powers to prohibit 
the mpvomeiit of the cattle into their districts if they thought 
fit. All ti licks were required to be specially disinfected before 
the animals were placed therein. As regards the return of win- 
tering sheep an Order was made taking effect on 5th April enabl- 
ing sheep not in existing infected areas to be moved to any 
premises in Great Britain by licence of the receiving Local 
Authority after counter-signature by the sending Local Authority 
and after the sheep had been examined by a Veterinary Inspector 
of the sending Local Authority. A further examination of the 
sheep on arrival at their destination was required and railway 
trucks conveying them were required to be specially disinfected 
before being used for the sheep. 

Kate* — The figure of .£66,000 given in the April issue of the 
Journal^ p. 91, as the cost of compensation for animals slaugh- 
tered should have read £656,000. 
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GREEN MANURING. 

H. J. Page, B.Sc., A.I.C., 

Rothamsted Experimental Station. 

The Scarcity of Animal Manure and ita Causes. — One of the 

most serious practical problems with which the farmer is faced 
at the present time is the shortage of farmyard manure. This 
manure is almost everywhere more highly esteemed than any 
other, and it was largely in order to investigate the cause of 
this well-known superiority that Lawes started at Eothamsted 
is 1848 the famous field experiments which have now been 
going on there continuously for nearly eighty years. It is 
interesting to know that even at that time farmers could not 
usually get enough farmyard manure, and yet how much better 
off were they than the present-day farmer! 

Let us pause a moment before considering the reasons under- 
ly ing the value of farmyard manure, and look a little more 
closely at the extent of, and the factors causing, the present 
shortage. With regard to the extent of the shortage, the 
rise in the price illustrates this iK)int sufficiently. At the 
present time a ton of stable manure on rail in London may cost 
as much as Ts. 6d., and even then it is often of i)Oor quality; 
in 1912 the cost was 4s. 6d., while in 1905 it was only Is., and 
usually no difficulty was experienced in finding a supply. What 
are the causes of this enormous change? The obvious one 
which immediately suggests itself, is the driving of horse 
transport from the roads by mechanical transport. Whatever 
the benefits that the tractor has conferred on the farmer in 
the fields, its elder brothers, the lorry and the motor ’bus hirve 
proved for him by no means an unmixed blessing. The returns 
of H.M. Commissioners of Customs and Excise show that from 
1906 to 1920 the number of licensed motor vehicles (excluding 
motor-cycles) increased by nearly a quarter of a million, 
whereas licensed horse vehicles decreased by 200,000. When it 
is borne in mind that the bulk of this fall in horse-drawn 
vehicles will have occurred in the big stables of commercial 
firms whence the greater part of the town stable manure is 
derived, it is not difficult to see why stable manure is now so 
scarce mid dear. 

Nowadays, therefore, the farmer is very much more 
dependmit on his beasts for a supply of dung than formerly, 
and even this supply is not being wholly maintained. The 
number of head of cattle in Great Britain in 1921 showed a 
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'4ecrease of 400,000 as compared with 1914, and of nearly 
*800,000 compared with 1919, while sheep decreased by nearly 
4 million between 1914 and 1921. So much as regards a dwindl- 
ing supply. As to demand, this, so far from dwindling, has 
ancreased, for although the number cd acres of land under the 
plough in Great Britain has been steadily falling since 1918, in 
1921 it still showed an increase of 800,000 compared with 1914, 
and the more land there is under the plough, the greater is the 
need for organic matter. 

The Value of Farmyard Manure and the Need ior Organic 

Matter in the Soil. — ^The shortage of farmyard manure and the 
causes of that shortage have thus been discussed in order to 
show that the situation is one which is not likely to improve 
in the future, but rather is likely to become more serious. Now 
although every practical man admits the value of farmyard 
manure, and knows that in order to maintain the fertility of 
his soil and to keep it in good heart, a plentiful supply of 
organic matter is indi.spensable, there is very little certainty 
as to the mode of action of that organic nialter. We know that 
the main requirements of a crop for mineral substances and 
nitrogen can he completely satisfied by artificial fertilisers, so 
that it is unlikely that the unique properties of farmyard manure 
reside intrinsically in the mineral substances and nitrogen it 
contains. There is indeed the possibility that oertaiii of the 
rarer eleinents. such as boron, present in farmyard manure and 
usually absent from artificials, may play a part in soil fertility 
— and this question is imder investigation at Eothamsted 
at the present time — but it is practically certain that the 
superiority of dung is mainly due to the organic, humus-fonn- 
ing material in it. As to the exact nature of “ humus ” we 
still know little, and the term, although commonly used, is 
only one of the many convenient labels which scientists, no 
less than other mortals, use to hide their ignorance. Humus may 
be regarded as pre-eminently the characteristic constituent of 
a fertile soil, in which it exists as a gelatinous brown or black 
material. The influence of humus on the growth of cr<^s is 
mainly indirect : it is intimately related to the life of the complex 
Boil population of micro-organisms, and it has important effects 
on the tilth, moisture relations, and other physical properties 
of the seal. It affects plant growth by so' modifjung the pro- 
perties of the soil as to secure a well-regulated supply of the 
soluble mineral and nitrogenous substances absorbed by the 
plant roots, and of the water which serves a.s the vehicle by 
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which those soluble substances aie conveyed to the plant, and 
without which this “ plant food,” however plentiful it may be 
in the soil, cannot be obtained by the plant. A light soil is 
given more ” body ” and rendered better capable of withstand- 
ing drought, while a heavy soil is made more open and work- 
able. This is not the occasion to discuss the exact mode of 
action of humus in bringing about these effects, nor for that 
matter arc we in a position to do so with any degree of 
certainty;* but from the practical point of view the important 
thing is that these effects undoubtedly exist, and are of great 
significance. 

Alternative Sources of Organic Matter. — It is therefore as a 
Hource of humus that farmyard manure must be chiefly prized, 
and in the face of a growing scarcity the agriculturist is faced 
with the problem of finding an alternative source of. organic 
matter, that is to say, of keeping part of his soil in good heart 
without the assistance of animals as manure-makers. What are 
the possibilities of such allernativo supplies? Apart from 
purely local or undeveloped sources, such as seaweed, which is 
used in maritime districts like the Channel Islands and many 
coastal districts of Scotland,! or such as activated sewage 
sludge, J there are at least three possible sources of general 
H])plicability. These are (1) The ploughing of raw straw into 
the soil; (2) The use of artificial straw-manure made by the 
process of Hutchinson and Eichards as worked out at 
Ilothamsted;§ (3) The use of green manures. 

With regard to the first method, although the practice of 
ploughing in raw straw in the autumn is being adopted in some 
parts, notably on the heavy land in Essex, it is as yet of un- 
proved value. One great danger of such a practice is that the 
addition of a large bulk of non-nitrogenous, (*ar!)ohydraie matter 
to the soil, may cause a temporary locking up of nitrogen by 
biological agencies in an insoluble form not available to the 
plant; such an effect, if sufficiently transitory, might be all 
to the good, as for example, in preventing loss of nitrates by 
leaching during the winter months, but in other circumstances 
much harm might result. II The question needs careful in- 

* For a discussion of this aspect of the part played by humus in the soil, 
see a paper by the writer in the “ Transactions of the Fara^y Society^" 
17, 272 (1922) (General Discussion on Physico-chemical Problems relating to 
the Soil, held on 2lRt May, 1921). 

t See Ministry of Agriculture Leaflet No. 254. 
t See Joum, Soc. Cnem. Ind,, 177, 41, 62 T. 

5 See this Journal^ p. 398, (1921). 

'i See Jotirn. Ayr, 9, 92. 
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vestigation before the practice can be recurnmended for general 
adoption. As to the use of artificial farmyard manure made 
from straw, there seems to be little doubt that this material 
will prove a valuable manure, and provided its production on a 
large scale can be made economically practicable, it will doubt- 
less ultimately find a large application in agriculture. Both of 
these methods, however, apply pre-eminently to those farms 
where straw is available in sufficient quantity on the spot, and 
in a less degree in cases where the straw would need to be 
brought in. The object of this article is to call special attention 
to the third method mentioned above, namely, green-manuring. 
In doing so it must be clearly understood that it is as a means 
of supplementing a dwindling supply of animal manure, and 
not necp.ssarily as a competitor with animal manure, that green 
manuios are here treated. It is often urged that it is a far 
more ju'actical proposition to feed a green crop to sheep folded 
on the land than to plough it in, and on light lands this is no 
doubt usually the case, but on heavy lauds on which sheep can- 
not be folded, and even on light lands, if sufficient sheep are 
not available, green manuring merits serious consideration by 
the arable faimer who does not feed enough slock off the land 
to supply his rexfuirements of animal manure. 

Existing Green-Manuring Practice in this Country. — Few 

tarmers neglect a favourable opportunity of taking a catch crop 
of a (juick-growing nature, .such as mustard, between han’est 
i'.nd seed-time, or on a freshly ploughed seeds lej% and turning 
it in if it is not convenient or practicable to fold sheep on the 
laud or to feed cattle off the land; and to this extent green 
maniuing may be said to be fairly general in this country, but 
in mo.st districts it cannot be said to play more than a very 
minor part. The difficulty in ordinary farming is that in any 
of the usual rotations, after doing the necessary amount of 
cultivation to keep the land clean it is often too late to get in a 
green manure crop with any hope of its making sufficient 
growth before next seed-time. In a normal four-course system 
of seeds, wheat, roots, barley, the land is seldom available until 
August, and in a late season it may well be a month later 
before the harvest is in. Although nowadays the tractor has 
made it possible to finish the ploughing of stubbles and cultiva- 
tion for weed-killing in a much shorter time than formerly, in 
a late season the interval available is usually too short for taking 
a catch crop. Another factor which adds to the difficulty is the 
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fact that the land may be so dry after harvest that germina- 
tion is very bad. 

The result is that green manuring forms a regular and 
essential part of the system of husbandry only in districts 
given over to special crops, such as the Fens, the Lothiaus, and 
Ayrshire, where it is extensively used after early potatoes; the 
market-gardening districts around Biggleswade; and the ilax- 
growing areas of North Ireland; or in cases where the nature of 
the soil is such that special rotations are used, as for instance 
on the London Clay in Essex, where a bare fallow provides 
the necessary opportunity, or on the light blowy sands of East 
Anglia, which can often only be profitably farmed by giving 
one year in four to a nitrogen-gathering crop such as lupins. 
Another system which is adopted in some parts is to sow the 
green manure crop in the spring com, as for a seeds ley, and 
after harvest to let the green crop grow on till early in ih.e 
following year before turning it in. Systems of green manur- 
ing can thus be classified under three main heads : — (1) Orecn 
manure crops grown as catch crops in the intervals in the 
rotation; (2) Green manure crops grown as part of a special 
rotation in which the whole or a large part of one growing 
season is given up to the green manure crop; (3) Green manure 
crops sown in the spring corn, for turning in the following 
• year. 

To the first category belong the systems referred to above 
as employed by early potato growers. Thus in the famous 
potato districts of East Lothian and Ayrshire, rape or Italian 
rye grass, or a mixture of the two, is sown down immediately 
the tubers have been lifted, in any case not later than the third 
week in August. Some growers then feed the green crop to 
sheep, but many prefer to turn the crop in. 

Again, in the Holland division of Lincolnshire, and in the 
black lands of the Pens, mustard, rape and oats are similarly 
largely used by potato growers as early autumn-sown green 
manures, and some farmers have latterly been trying beans for 
the same purpose. In Essex and Suffolk, on the heavy lands 
of the London Clay, it is a common practice to sow mustard 
on the bare fallow in July, and plough it in before sowing 
■winter com ; similarly many flax growers in County Down have 
got splendid results from mustard sown in August alter the 
flax has been pulled, and turned in during January or early 
>dPebruaiy. 
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The most outstanding example of a system In the second 
category is that used on the poor light glacial sands of Suffolk. 
This land is so poor that it scarcely repays cultivation on 
ordinaiy straightforward lines, yet by adopting a rotation such 
as rye, lupins, potatoes, silage crops, it is possible to make 
farming on this land pay well. The lupins are sown in the 
late spring or early summer and may be ploughed in either 
when in flower, or seed may be gathered, and the plant then 
turned in. The lupins do so well, even on the poorest of this 
land, that when turned in they give as much organic matter 
and nitrogen as a dressing of about 8-10 tons of farmyard 
manure. The use of lupins as green manure on poor sands is 
extending to other counties, notably Notts. , where some striking 
’•esulls have been obtained in Irials (see Part IT in next month’s 
■Jountah. 

Of systems in the third category, an example is afforded 
by the practice common in the market gardening districts 
around Biggleswade in Bedfordshire, where red or white clover 
is commonly sown with the corn in spring and turned under in 
the autumn or the new year, before potatoes. In a moist 
season the green matter ploughed in is often found to be as 
effective as a dressing of 25 tons of stable manure. Similarly 
some of the growers in the Lothians sow rye grass and red 
clover in the spring corn and turn it under in the following 
spring. The same practice has been tried in the Aberdeen 
district, but it is not general there, for owing to the late harvest, 
green stuff in the bottom of the sheaves adds to the difficulty 
of drying, and after harvest it is too late for the rye grass and 
clover to make much growth. Of course the ploughing up of a 
temporary seeds ley incorporates a large quantity of valuable 
organic matter in the soil, and to this extent most arable land 
is green-manured at intervals. The potato growers of Lincoln- 
shire commonly turn in the aftermath of the clover as a green 
manure, with good results. Where the land is left down to 
grass for several years, as in the Aberdeen district and many 
districts in England, the sod of grass which is ploughed down 
is an excellent green manure, and gives so much nitrogen to 
the soil that no nitrogenous artificialB are needed for a follow- 
ing oat crop, and indeed, their use is liable to cause lodging. 

OtMa Ma nu ri n g AtnoMl. — We must, however, go overseas 
to find the practice of green manuring in its most highly 
developed state. 

An outstanding example on the Continent is that of Germany, 
where luge tracts of bamin sandy heath have been redaimed 
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and made profitable almost solely by the use of green manures, 
mainly leguminous: the pioneer work of Schultz at Lupitz, in 
Saxony, is a well-known instance in this connection. Again, 
in America green manures are widely used, both for farm crops, 
and, especially in California, for orchards. It is, however, in 
tropical countries, perhaps, that green manures find their widest 
application. Thus in India, in many districts where animal 
manure is practically unobtainable, the whole of the require- 
ments of the soil for organic matter and nitrogen are obtained 
by the use of leguminous green manures. 

Besults of Green Manuring Trials. — ^Although there are a 
certain number of results on record showing that distinct and 
valuable crop increases can be obtained by green manuring, 
there are very few critical experiments designed to test the 
relative values of different green crops and different methods of 
application. The most extensive series of experiments in this 
country is that carried out by Voelcker at the Eoyal Agricultural 
Society's Station at Woburn. In these experiments vetches, 
rape and mustard were grown side by side as spring-sown 
green manure crops which were turned in before winter whea>t. 
The experiment has been in progress for over twenty years, 
and the results are summarised below : — 

Yield of Wheat after (treen Manures, Wohnrn, Lansome Field {Lvjht 

bandy soil ), 

Average of rcHuIte for eight Reasons 1899, 1901, 0.‘5, ()(>, 08, 10, 12, IT). 

Dir}*tird grain, 
hush, (tf'r Oi’i’t . 

After vetches, grown with iniuerul inanuies 1()*3 

r V ,1 7, 20*4 

„ mustard „ „ „ Ufr'i 

For comparison : — 

Wheat on Stackyard Field, complete minerals only ... t)*l 
„ „ „ farmyard manure (e(|uiv. to 

200 lb. ammonia per acre) 20*4 

Uufortunately there are no control [)lots on Lansome Field, 
so the values for Stackyard Field (continuous wheat) which have 
been added for comparison, are not neceasarily strictly com- 
parable, but they serve to indicate the sort of result that can 
be obtained with green manures compared with .mineral or 
farmyard manure. An experiment on similar lines was carried 
out at Hothamsted. Here the land was given up to spring- 
sown green crops for two seasons, the crop being turned in each 
autumn, and in the third season winter wheat was grown. The 
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experiment was then repeated on the same land. The results 
were as follows : — 


Yield of Wheat after Greeyi ManureSt liotha'oiMetf Litih lloos Field 



{Stiff clayey loato). 

1000. 

1917. 

After vetches, grown with mineral imimiruis ... 

,39*7 

34*4 

„ crimson clover 

»» ••• 

3*2*5 

30*8 

„ rape 


21*3 

2G-8 

„ iiiustard 

•o »» 

29*9 

19*6 

For comparison : — 




Wheat on Broad balk 

Field, uoiiipleto minerals 




only 

11*5 

100 

») »j 

„ farmyard manure 




(14 tons jier acre) ... 

33*7 

27*9 

Again there were 

no control plants on 

Little 

Hogs Field 


but the figures for I3roa<ll)nlk Field afford a rough basis for 
comparison. Apart from the obviously benefi(‘ial effect of 
green manures on winter wheat, which is clearly brought out 
by the above Woburn and Hothainsted results, it will he noticed 
that the relative values of leguminous and non-legiiminous 
crops, such as vetches and mustard respectively, come out 
very differently in the two sets of experiments. This is a 
striking instance of the danger of apphlng the results obtained 
in one district on a certain type of soil, to another with an 
entirely different soil. This difference is further discussed later. 
Both of the sets of experiments cj noted above referred to 
summer-grown green manures for winter wdieat. Trials were 
started by the writer at the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
gardens at Wisley in 1919 in which green crops w^ere sown 
in August for digging in late in the autumn or early the next 
spring, as a pre^paration for white turnips. Some of the results 
for 1919«20 are shown below — 

Green Manuring K,rperimeni at Wteley^ JOlO-dO, {Light mndysoil). 

Yictd of Teem ft Hoofs 
offer ijreen crop. 


fireen 

To7is per arrr. 

foos ft! r orrf\ 

iVr (‘f id. ofroitfro/ 

./, flrero croy innotf nmfn in Spriny. 


Plot. 

Crimson clover 

17*0 

10-.5 

239 

Vetches 

8-6 

9*7 

220 

Red clover ... 

.3*9 

9 3 

206 

Rye 

8-4 

B-r. 

195 

Rape 

9*3 

6*4 

14,5 

Control 

... 2*2 ( w < hm 1 s ) 

4*4 

100 

Jt. i^refnerop turneii mulff in .lutumn. 

Rye 2-9 

6*3 

162 

Oats 

.3*6 

6*3 

162 

Mustard 

.5*6 

5*9 

151 

Vetch 

4*3 

5*5 

141 

Control 

... 0*8 (weeds) 

3*9 

100 


* These results will shortly he published in full in the JommaJ of the Royal 
MorUculturaX Society. 
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As an illustration of the value of lupins on light blowy sanda 
the results nuiy be quoted of an experiment carried out in 
Notts., for particulars of which the author is indebted to the 
Agricultural Oi^aniser of that county. Lupins were sown in 
May, 1920, and turned under in September, and winter oats 
sown. The land received no farmyaxd manure or artificials. 
The oats after lupins yielded 7^ quarters per acre, while an 
adjacent control plot on which no lupins had been turned in, 
yielded only li^ quarters per acre. This experiment is being 
extended during the present season. 

^lany more results of a similar character to those given above 
could be quoted, but these suffice to demonstrate broadly the 
vei-y considerable increase in yield that can be obtained by green 
manuring. As already pointed out, however, a comparison of 
the Wobum and Eothamsted results serves to show that, as 
soon as more detailed and precise information is sought with 
regard to the best system of green manuring to adopt in any 
particular district, difficulties and uncertainties are encountered. 
In fact, if green manuring is to find a much more general 
adoption in this country than at present, it will be necessary 
for careful experiments to be carried out in different districts 
before the system best adapted to specified conditions of soil, 
climate, etc., can be definitely laid down. In order to bring 
out clearly the complexity of the problem, it is desirable to 
consider at this point, as far as space and the present state of 
our knowledge permits, the principles underlying the action of 
green manures, particularly in comparison with farmyard 
manure. 


{To be concluded.) 
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FARM BUILDINGS FOR SMALL- 
HOLDINGS: 

A WEST BIDING IMPBOVEMENT. 

Majoe H. P. G. Maule, D.S.O., M.C., E.B.LB.A., 
Ministry of Agriculture. 

The planning of new farm buildings, whether on a large or 
small scale, presents many problems to the architect, and at no 
time more than the present, when the results of scientific 
research are becoming more generally recognised, and many of 
the old established methods and customs of farming practice are 
being weighed in the balance. Certain broad and elementary 
principles of planning may, however, be said to be firmly estab- 
lished and to be applicable to any type of English farming, and 
it may be well to record some of these before proceeding to dis- 
cuss the main subject of this paper. 

First, buildings must be suited to the nature of the land, the 
t3'pe of farming, and the prevalent climatic conditions. 

Secondly, the buildings must be planned with a view to the 
utmost economy of labour in the care of stock, i.e., in feeding, 
cleaning and general work, the guiding factor in this being the 
correct placing of the storage rooms and mixing floor for the 
collection, preparation, and distribution of fodder. 

Thirdly’, the health and well-being of stock must not be sacri- 
ficed to eitlier of the above considerations by inadequate planning 
or insufiicient area. 

Fourthly, attention must bo given, especially in the case of 
tho small holder (who cannot be expected to purchase artificials 
to the sJime extent as the large farmer) to the adequate conser- 
vation and economic distribution of manurial produce. 

A careful analysis of manv' of the existing farjusteafis in this 
country shows that these principles are more often honoured in 
the breach than in the observance, and even buildings erected in 
the “ golden age ” of farming in the last century, leave much to 
be desired when viewed in the light of modem conditions and 
practice. 

It is to be expected, therefore, that the immediate future will 
show several variations from existing types, and already there 
are signs oi approaching changes in the construction and placing 
of cow houses, in the greater attention paid to the conservation 

B 
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of farmyard manure, in the provision of covered yards, hay and 
straw barns, and in the use of utility boxes which can be adapted 
to varying needs. 

Any variation from the normal, whether in buildings for large 
farms or smaJl holdings, should therefore be of special interest 
at the present time to practical agriculturists, and to those con- 
cerned in the oquipinent of farms or small holdings. 

The object of this article and illustrations is to draw attention 
to what in effect amounts to a departure from the normal in 
small holding equipment, and as the main feature, a single span 
roof co\ering the whole area of the buildings is much in accord 
with modern American practice on large farms, it is hoped that 
criticisms and suggestions will be forthcoming and that prac- 
tical farmers will express their views on the general principle 
involved. 

In small holding equipment for mixed farming of from 40 to 
50 acres there may be said to be two principal typos of plan in 
common use : — 

(1) A range of low roofed buildings grouped round three 
sides of an open space which, by the addition of a fence on 
the fourth side, becomes the central stock or fold yard. When 
funds ai*e available this stock yard is cov£‘red in by a space 
boarded ” or corrugated iron roof, which is a separate struc- 
ture and quite distinct from the roofs over the main buildings. 

(2) Two low-roofed ranges of buildings meeting in a riglit 
angle, the open stock yard being formed by the addition of 
an optm or closed fence on the two remaining sides. 

Tho actual arrangement of the various parts of the buildings 
differs slightly according to local custom and climatic conditions, 
but, broadly speaking, these two typos are prevalent all over 
England and have been the basis of most of the larger holding 
plans submitted to the Ministry by the County Councils during 
the j>ast three years under the Land Settlement Act. 

Tho most notable exception to this practice is to be found in 
some plans submitted by the West Riding County Council in the 
early part of 1920. The main feature of this design lay in the 
fact that while more or less following the normal type (1) refen-od 
to above, the whole area was intended to be covered in with a 
single pitched roof which converted the open space in the centre 
of the quadrangle into a covered stock yard. A model of this 
plan was submitted by the County Council, the scheme was 
approveTd, and seven of these single roof buildings have been 
erected on the Whixley estate. 
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Some months ago the writer had an opportunity of inspecting 
several of the completed and occupied buildings, and was much 
struck with their obvious efficiency and convenience in general 
plan and arrangement, and was impressed with the idea that 
there were possibilities of further improvement and development, 
in planning and construction, which would minimise both labour 
in \vorking and the initial cost of the building. It is not sug* 
gosted that this type is entirely novel in this country. In the 
Report of the Departmental Committee on the Equipment of 
Small Holdings, published in 1918, several plans are given which 
provide for a covered yard which is under the same roof as the 
remainder of the buildings, but in each ease the construction and 
general layout is markedly different from tho plan now under 
consideration. Fig. 1 shows the West Riding plan as carried out. 

It should be stated that t]u*se holdings are utilised for mixed 
farming, that the coiiutry is of somew’hat high and exposed 
t'lovation and cold in winter. The land is of medium texture 
and a plentiful supply of farmyard manure is imperative. The 
plan is thoroughly sound in general layout. On the north, 
adjacent to a hard road, is placed the mixing and storage floor 
for “ roots ” with granary over. On the w^est, with immediate 
at'coss to the mixing floor are })laced the cow liouse and stalls 
for fatting beasts. These latter have direct egi’ess into 
the open without passing through the stock yard. Dunging out 
can be either into the yard or directly to the open if desired. 

Tims so far as this part of the plan is concerned there is simple 
and direct access from the mixing floor to beasts, cows, and 
( overod yard. 

On the east side is placed the cart shed, three-horse stable, 
and a large utility box which might be used for pigs. 

The stable has to be approached for feeding purposes either 
from the external door on the east side or through the covered 
stock yard: the cart and implement shed, being phiced to the 
north adjacent to the hard road, cuts off any direct communica- 
tion from the mixing floor and granary over. This latter 
arrangement is, I think, open to improvement, and in the plan 
showing a suggested rearrangement (Fig. 8) the positions of 
stables and curt shed are reversed. 

In the centre is the covered stock yard only 19 feet wide and 
somewhat long in proportion to its width. The yard is com- 
pletely enclosed on the south side, but is provided with high and 
wide doors and ventilating shutter above (see Fig. 2.\ 

B 2 
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The whole is built of timber very strongly constructed. Heavy 
oak posts are used to support the roof trusses, which are designed 
on the Belfast truss principle, perhaps without sufficient 
regard to the double line of intermediate supports forming the 
inner walls of the cow house and stable ranges. 

The building is lighted by windows in the outside walls and 
bj’ ah ample number of roof lights, and provision is made for 
continuous roof ventilation on either side of the ridge. 

Obviously the questions of choice of materials and method of 
construction are at present of secondary importance to the ques- 
tion of principle involved by the single span roof over the whole 
building, which makes the covered yard so essentially an integral 
part of the scheme. 

These particular buildings are constructed of timber mainly 
on account of the exceptional building difficulties of 1920 and 
1921, but there is no practical reason why the outer walls should 
not be built of stone, brick or concrete, if such materials were 
available and showed a better economic result. On the other 
hand, a complete timber construction gives opportunities of 
standardisation, and the fact that seven such were ordered as 
one contract must have assisted in reducing the cost of all. The 
main point to delermino is whether a building of this nature, 
under one roof forming a cx)vered yard in the centre, gives 
satisfactory results with regard to the health of cows and stock 
generally, whether it proves economical in time and labour and 
results in cuirying a larger head of stock per holding, together 
with the production of an adequate quantity of manure. 

These are farming questions, and if they can be answered in 
the affirmative there is no reason why farther improvements 
should not be effected. 

It is obvious that the internal arrangements can be modified 
and amended to suit the exact nature of the land and the 
holder’s requirements without departing from the general pi’in- 
ciple and without loss of efficiency. 

To this end an illustration is given (Fig. 8) showing more 
direct internal access to the various parts, together with a lighter 
and more economic form of rwf construction. The chief varia- 
tions from the West Biding scheme are the increased width of 
the covered yard, which is in Fig, 3 shown as 26 feet instead of 
19 feet, the provision of a feeding passage between the mixing 
floor and covered yard whereby more direct and distributed 
access is given to the long trough in the yard, and direct internal 
access from the mixing floor to every part of the building, inelud- 
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Fig. 4.— General View of the Buildiiiir adapted from the We^t Riding Standard Type. 
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ing the stable, which, as before stated, has changed positions 
with the cart shed. It should be noted that there is also external 
access to all stalls and boxes, and direct internal access to the 
covered yard for dunging out. 

The construction is somewhat different from the West Biding 
Scheme, and is similar in principle to the construction designed 
for the Ministry’s Arable Dairy Farm Cowshed at Huck- 
nall, which it is intended .to deal with in a future 
number of this JonrnaL It is more simple in design, and in 
place of roof skylights a continuous range of vertical lights is 
shown on each side of the roof. No special advantage is claimed 
for this method of lighting, and in practice it would probably 
resolve itself into a question of cost balanced against the relative 
merits of the two systems as regards annual upkeep. 

A Comparison of Costs. — The question of the rel itive cost 
of covering in a quadrangular building with a single span roof 
or of roofing the throe ranges with small span roof and leaving 
the centre space open, is somewhat difficult to determine with- 
out actual estimates, but the following figures are instructive : — 

The cubical content of the West Biding building as carried 
out are approximately 45,R00 cubic feet and the roof area is 
R.lfiO square feet. If the yard is left open and the surrounding 
three ranges are covered with a 30 degrees pitch roof, excluding 
the yard, the cube is only 22,150 cubic feet, but the roof area 
is 2,520 square feet, a difference of nearly 50 per cent, in the 
cubic c-ontents, but only 20 per cent, difference in the actual 
amount of roofing. 

In addition, with the single roof a considerable saving would 
be effected on rain-water spouting, down pipes and drains, and 
the three exterior walls enclosing the yard become interior walls 
under the span roof, and thus there should be less annual 
maintenance. 

Probably the extra cost of the single span roof with its many 
advantages and the greater centime space would not exceed 10 per 
cent, to 15 per cent., and might under favourable circumstances 
be even less. 

OoilClusion* — ^It is probably too early to form a decided 
opinion as to the ultimate results of this departure from accepted 
normal type, but if the building enables the small holder to carry 
more stock and obtain better results, then there is every reason to 
elaborate this tjT>e of building for larger sized holdings and its 
future development will largely depend upon the amount of prac- 
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tical information which can be derived from a study of the actual 
holdings in working occupation. In any event the Small Hold- 
ings Committee of the West Biding and their architect, Mr. 
P’oster, are to ho congratulated upon their originality in produc- 
ing u building of such merit, and may feel assured that the 
progress of the experiment will be watched with the utmost 
keenness by alt those who believe that finality in farm planning 
has by no moans yet been reached in this country. 


GERMINATION OF INDIGENOUS 
GRASS AND CLOVER SEEDS. 

Professor B. G. Stapledon, M.A., 

Plant Breeding Statimi, Aherystvyth. 

In a prevons article in the Journal* the present w'riter drew’ 
attention to the probable usefulness of strains of indigenous 
herbage plants for use in the preparation of temporary and 
permanent grass. 

This matter was under consideration at the Food Production 
Department in 1917-18, w’hen with the assistance of numerous 
interested persons a considerable amount of seed of various 
species was collected.! During the past three years muck 
additional seed has been obtained in connection with the work 
now in progress at Aberystwyth. It is not proposed to deal 
here with the evidence that has now' been accumulated as to 
the undoubted merit of indigenous strains of many of the 
grasses, + but it is only the purpose of this article to compare 
the germinating cat)acity and other characteristics of seed 
collected from plants growing in their natural habitats, on one 
hand with seed grow’n and harvested at Aberystwyth, and on 
the other hand with ordinary commercial samples. In certain 
cases it is also possible to give some idea of the amount of seed 
that may be collected per person per unit of time. The yields 
obtained from plots producing “ once grown ” seed are not here 
discussed. The necessary tests on seed collected during 

* See “The Temporary Ley”; TbisyoMnia/, Fohriiary, 1919, p. 1280. 

f Sec “Plant Breeding Work at Aberystwyth,” ibid October, 1920, for 
acknowledgment to those who then rendered assistance. 

JSee “Preliminary Investigations with Herbage Plants,” Welsh Plant 
Breeding Station, Aberystwyth, Bull. H.l. for particulars of quantitative trials 
so far conducted. 
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1917-18 were conducted at the Official Seed Testing Station 
(then at the Pood Production Department) while those on 
samples collected subsequently have been made by similar 
methods at Aberystwyth. 

It will be convenient to deal with the species that have been 
collected under separate lieadings : “ Legumes,’' Grasses ” 
and “ Miscellaneous Plants.” 

Legumes. — The figures in Table I give particulars relative 
to indigenous legumes and where possible figures for ordinary 
c*ommercial samples have been included in the table for the 
purpose of comparison. 


Tahi.e I. — Percentage (termination. Hard Seed, and Weight per 1,000 Seed® 
in the case of Indigenous Leguiiios collected fioni various native habitats. 
When possible, evunparisons are made with Commercial samples. 
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t EufjcUai Gi*«>wn Or(ijiiar> Commercial Re^l C'lovtr. 


I'he rebult of the tests bring out very prominently the high 
percentages of hard seed that are to be met with amongst 
legumes and which show themselves in the germination test 
when the seed has not been subjected to any rasping process.* 
It is interesting to observe that hard seed is by no means con- 
fined to red and white clover but is equally in evidence in the 
case of the wild vetches and bird’s-foot ti-efoil — whilst trefoil, 
one of the “ softest ” seeds after being subjected to the hulling 
and cleaning processes, is exceedingly hard when collected by 
hand and tested without any pre-treatment. 

It has been noted, moreover, that hardness appears to be at 
its maximum in the case of samples harvested late and when 
the seed has fully matured. The poor average gei’mination 

* Hardness can be reduced by rubbing the seed with sand paper or 

<in a smooth surface with a bath brick or by shaking violently in a box lined 
with sand paper. 
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given by the indigenous legumes is therefore seen to be chiefly 
due to excess of hard seed and not so much to poor viability. 

The evidence suggests that on the average the grain weight 
(wt. in gr. per 1,000 seeds) of the indigenous seed tends to be 
less than that of their commercial counterparts. It has to be 
remembered, however » that the collected seed had not been 
cleaned or dressed and that the gi'ain weight has been the 

natural ” weight. It is, how^ever, a well-known fact that 
even commercial samples of wild white clover have decidedly 
lower grain weights than samples of commercial white or 
Dutch Clover. Comparison between samples of wild red* 
clover and of ordinary English grown red clover show more- 
over that the wild red seldom contains many seeds as large 
as tho larger of those met with in the cultivated clovers. 

The collection of indigenous legumes is a very slow and 
tedious process. This is particularly so in the case of the wild 
vetches, which do not as a rule grow in large masses and the 
individual plants of which appear to be ratlier poor seed 
bearers, ripening their seed moreover irregularly over a some- 
what long period. 

The collection of wild w^hite clover by hand is certainly 
not lightly to be undertaken, and the heads collected often 
yield most disappointing crops of seed.* The haifd collection 
of wild red clover is even more tedious than of wild white — 
for it is not so frequently met with in large masses. Both are 
species that in the writer’s opinion could only be remuneratively 
harvested from old swards on which they are abundant, and 
then only by resort to the reaper or to the scythe or possibly 
the daisy rake.t 

Grasses, — Particulars with reference to the grasses are given 
in Table II. All the germination figures liave been arrived at 
on the basis of including ** light ” seed with the pure seed for 
the germination test.J In order to make the comparisons more 
thorough the percentage of “ heavy ” seed is given in the case 
of those species in samples of which “ light ” seed is frequently 

® Mr. 11. H. Dunn, of Dunn’s Farm Seeds Ltd., informs me that 4 bueb. 
of heads have in one case yielded no more than J Jb* seed — while it is said 
that under favourable circumstances 20 lb. of heads will yield 1 lb. of ^eed. 

f The writer is not enamoured of the daisy rake as a very helpful imple- 
ment, although he is prepared to admit he may be prejudiced against it by 
his own lack of skill in its use, but even in the hands of a practical gardener 
the results did not appear particularly encouraging. 

J That is to say, the plan of testing that was adopted at the Food Production 
Department, and is still adopted at the Seed Testing Station of the Department 
of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ireland, has been followed. 
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abundant. The grain weight (wt. per 1,000 seed) has in all 
cases been taJcen on “ heavy ” seed and not on the sample 
as a whole. This plan has been adopted in view of the fact 
that the indigenous seed both collected and “ once grown ” 
has not been well cleaned or in any way dressed, thus a 
“ heavy ” seed grain weight gives a more accurate comparison 
between indigenous (collected and ‘‘ once grown ”) and com- 
mercial than a grain weight based on the weight of 1,000 seeds 
taken from a sample before removing the “ light ” seed. The 
grain weight figures given for commercial samples are of 
necessity based on special tests made at Aberystwj-th and have 
been obtained for the most part on high-grade seed which 
has been used in connection with the nationality trials con- 
dnctcd at the Plant Breeding Station.* 

It will be seen that the germination of the indigenous 
grasses collected from various habitats is in the main very low — 
the average of all the samples together being only about 50 per 
cent. Individual samples, however, gave high figures; this 
was particularly so in the case of Timothy and crested dogs- 
tail. The low germination is very largely due to the consider- 
able amount of light seed present, which in all cases averages 
more than that found in commercial samples. The germina- 
tion of heavy seed was, however, also found to be lower than 
that of heavy commercial seed. One reason, and perhaps the 
chi(‘f reason of the relatively poorer germination of collected 
than of commercial seed, is undoubtedly the result of greater 
injury by the grubs of various insects. This was particularly 
marked in the case of cocksfoot — the seed of which suffered in 
a marked degree from attacks by the larv® of Glyphipteryx 
fischericUa. The attack was greatest on plants growing in 
thickets and relatively shaded places. Meadow foxtail showed 

♦ The iivtMrige figures driven in tlie first, second and third Annual Reports 
of the OfFicial Stjed Testinj' Station are not generally applicable to the 
comparisons hei*c made, for the reason that grain weight, percentage of heavy 
seed and germination ti^j-nres for the different nationalities of the grasses are 
not recorded. Average figures from the reports in respect of germination have 
however in some cases been drawn upon ; the reports in question should be 
referred to: See First Annual Report in this Journal Vol. XXV (6), September, 
1918, Second Annual Report, VoL XXVI (9), December, 1919, and Third 
Annual Report, ibid,^ Supplement No. 20. The majority of the Aberystwyth 
tests have been made specially in connection with the work under review: 
results pi*eviously recorded have, however, also been drawn upon, see, 
Stapledon, Seeii Studies/’ Journal Agricultural Scie7ice, Vol. X (1), June, 1920, 
and report on the ‘‘Condition of the Seed Trade in the Aberystwyth College 
urea” — Univ. Coll. of Wales, Aberystwyth, Bulletin^ — February, 1914. Results 
of teats made by Jenkin (see “^ed Testing and Report on Seeds Tested 
191S”; Univ. Coll, of N. Wales, Bangor, Bulletin) have also been drawn upon 
in arriving at some of the average figures. 
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considerable injury due to Thrips {Thripa cerealium)* while 
tall fescue was also attacked by a grub not yet identified. These 
attacks were res]X)nsible for a failure of much of the heavy 
seed to germinate and also gave rise to much light seed and 
impurity, t 

Another factor influencing the i:)oor quality of collected seed 
is probably connected with the variable nature of any particular 
habitat from which seed is collected. Seed collected in bulk 
from hedges will be taken from numerous sub-habitats from 
the top, bottom and different sides of a hedge, while from 
thickets there will be every degree of exposure to light and 
shade. Thus it is impossible to collect any considerable 
quantity of seed all under reasonably identical conditions of 
growth and harvest, and still less under the best conditions. 
This may be achieved with fair success in the case of plants 
growing in large masses together. Thus perennial rye grass 
growing in relatively large practically pure association near the 
Harbour at Aberystwyth and harvested when nicely ripe gave 
a germination of 88 per cent. , while a lot of lb. of cocksfoot 
collected from the top of a long hedge germinated 54 per cent., 
compared with a lot of 7 lb. collected from a thicket germinating 
44 per cent, and with a 8 lb. lot from another thicket germinat- 
ing only 12 per cent. Individual panicles and small bunches 
of panicles were, how^ever, selected from numerous habitats, the 
seed of which germinated over 80 per cent. Crested dogstail 
collected off old permanent pastures with a southern aspect 
has given attractive bright samples germinating over 90 
per cent. 

The once grown seed at Aberystwyth under uniform 
garden and field conditions has on the average germinated 
better, and in practically all cases has given considerably more 
heavy seed than the collected, and this despite the very un- 
favourable harvest conditions of 1920. 

It is of interest to note in this connection that ** once 
grown '' cocksfoot was less severely attacked by the larvee of 
Glyphlpteryx fiftchcriella than the collected. 

A comparison of the grain weight of hea^y indigenous seed 
with that of heavy commercial seed, as with the legumes, shows 
the advantage as to weight to be considerably in favour of the 
commercial. The only exception is meadow foxtail, in the case 
of which, however, only very inferior commercial samples 

* See “ Prelirninaiv Investigations with Herbage Plants/' loe, Bit, 

f Single husks and chaff. 
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came under test. It will be seen that in the main there is 
fair agreement between the grain weights of collected and 
“ once grown indigenous seed having regard to the fact that 
only comparatively few of the collected samples were “ once 
grown.” Thus in the case of cocksfoot where a comparatively 
large number of lots were tested it seems quite evident that the 
indigenous types give rise to decidedly lighter ” heavy ” seed 
than the Danish and U.S.A., but that the New Zealand 
approaches more nearly to the indigenous.^ 

Even under the most favourable conditions, for instance, 
species growing in relatively large pure closed associations, the 
collection of indigenous grass .seed for the purpose of sowing 
direct in mixtures would probably be too tedious and costly to 
be adopted, while the collection of seed from scattered plants 
(e.gf,, tall fescue) would be quite out of the question. Fair 
quantities of seed can none the less be harvested by persons 
with sickles from cocksfoot growing, for instance, on hedge tops 
or in thickets. Thus the writer and three other adults collected 
heads which thrashed and winnowed down to 1 lb. 4 oz. of seed 
per person per hour from a thicket where cocksfoot was grow- 
ing parlicidarly abundantly, and 7 oz. of seed per person per 
liour from hedges where the same grass was exceptionally 
abundant. In the former case it w^as possible to cut the seed 
almost coiitiiiuously, while in the latter considerable blank dis- 
tances had to be covered. It should be remarked that reduced 
to weight of viable seed per person per hour the thickest harvest 
represented but little over ^ lb. and the hedge only 8f oz. 
Children with pocket knives even from a thicket where cocks- 
foot was very plentiful did not collect more than J lb. of 
dressed seed (not adjusted for viability) per child per hour. 

The oollection of meadow foxtail which ripens very 
irregularly represents considerably more labour per Ib. of 
viable seed, while the hand collection of crested dogstail by 
(iiildron, oven on pastures where exceptionally plentiful, is a 
very slow process. 

Miscellaneous Plants. — Yarrow is frequently plentiful on 
railway embankments and other waste places where fair quan- 
tities of seed may be collected. Four samples thus collected 
gave an average germination of 72 per cent, with a range of 
96 per cent, to 26 per cent. 

* This is interesting in view of the differences in growth habit that have 
been noted as between Danish and U.S.A*, on the one hand, and indigenous 
and New Zealand on the other*— see ** Preliminary Investigations with Herbage 
Plants,” loc, cit 
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Summuy and Ooncluaions. — has been sliovm that the seed 
of indigenous species collected from various habitats tends on 
the average to be of poor germinating capacity, and that this is 
in part at all events due to the ravages of various insects, and 
in part to the difficulty of harvesting large quantities of seed 
under suitable and similar conditions. “ Once grown ” seed 
appears to be less attacked by insects and to germinate more 
satisfactorily. It has been shown also that the collection of 
indigenous seed is a slow and laborious process. 

The amount of labour involved is, however, not excessive if 
it were only desired to collect indigenous seed for the purpose 
of obtaining a supply for inclusion in mixtures by the process 
of “ once growing.” 

The precise value of “ once grown ” bulk collected seed* of 
such important grasses as perennial ryegrass, cocksfoot, 
timothy, meadow foxtail and the like can only be definitely 
settled by further investigation. With the lesson of wild white 
clover before the agriculturist it would seem that he may 
reasonably expect good results from the inclusion of such “ once 
grown ” seed in mixtures designed for the preparation of long 
duration and permanent grass. The trials so far conducted at 
Aberystwyth tend to show that indigenous cocksfoot, ryegrass 
and timothy, for instance, have important qualities for long- 
duration pastures and are undoubtedly more persistent than 
their commercial counterparts, t 

The growing of grasses for seed production would not entail 
much labour — ^it would be necessary to keep the land 
scrnpulonsly clean; this may be achieved by growing in drills 
and by scuffling and hand hoeing. Provided weeds were 
absent, a highly dressed sample for the purpose of sowing 
would of course be quite unnecessary. 

It is suggested, therefore, that apart altogether from results 
that may finally be achieved by processes of breeding and selec- 
tion, the question of the growing of bulk ox)llected seed of 
indigenous grasses is one demanding considerable experimenta- 
tion and one that should be considered as poissibly an economic 
practice by those farmers who contemplate seeding consider- 
able areas to long duration and permanent grass. 


1 .^, 86dd oolldcted without any Boloction from graasos irrowinfl; in fairlv 
large masses toother. n a a j 

t See “ Preliminary Investigations with Herbage Plants,” Ue. eft. 
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CROPPING OF A DERELICT ESTATE 
IN SUSSEX. 

E. H. B. Jesse, B.Sc., N.D.A., 

Eaut Sussex Agricultural Executive Committee. 

The name Peacebaven has been given to a tract of land 
originally forming part of Hoddem Farm, I’iddinghoe, lying 
between Ncwhaven and Brighton in the very heart of the 
South Downs. The greater part of this estate w’as taken 
possession of and fanned by the East Sussex Agricultural 
Executive Committee in May, 1917, and other parts at later 
dates. 

The soil is extremely variable as, although resting on the 
South Downs, a considerable portion of it, probably some 
300 acres, consists of an extremely light, poor sand, an almost 
equal area consists of the thin chalky loam so common on the 
South Downs, and at one place there is a “ clay pocket ” 
where the soil is extremely heavy and ‘‘ unkind.” 

Previous Method of Farming. — Before 1915 the land w’as 
farmed according to the usual South Down practice, but as it 
had been for some years in the market, and was eventually 
sold for building purposes, it cannot be said that it had been 
cultivated in such a way as to leave any appreciable amount of 
residual fertility. 

For about 20 years a flock of South Down sheep had been 
kept, and the system of farming seems to have depended 
entirely on the flock, but towards the latter part of this period, 
as dairying .spread in East Sussex, cows were also kept. 

For a considerable period no fertilisers of any description 
were used on this farm, and, as it had probably been 
” sheeped ” for centuries, there is no doubt that the soil, like 
so much other poor hill land, had been “ sheeped out ” or 
depleted of all available phosphates. 

Season 1916. — ^During the season 1916, practically no farm- 
ing was carried out on the land, and the Committee were in- 
formed that the produce from the greater part of the land was 
actually sold for £100, so tlnit the quantity, of food produced 
ixom it in 1916 was practically negligible. 

Season 1917. — ^In January, 1917, two of the best known 
surveyors in Sussex described the land as derelict. 

The Committee made every effort to arrange for the cultiva- 
tion of this land but it soon became apparent to them that, if 
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it was to produce anything like the amount of food that it was 
capable of doing, the management and work would have to be 
carried out under their direction. Consequently, in May, 1917, 
they commenced operations, but under exceptional difficulties. 

Ihiildittos, Iniflcmcnls, etc. — The faim-honsc and buildings 
which had previously gone with the land had been sold 
separately, and it was, therefore, necessary for the Committee, 
whilst erecting temporary galvanised buildings, to hire stabling. 
The Committee had neither horses, implements nor men, but 
one of the earliest tractors to be supplied under the Food Pro- 
duction Department’s scheme was sent to Peacehaven. This 
was of the caterpillar type, unwieldy and powerful, but veiy 
effective in tearing through the weed and other growth which 
had accumulated since the autumn of 1915. Subsequently a 
set of steam tackle was hired by the Committee and proved very 
helpful in cultivating the land after it had been ploughed once, 
but it was found that, owing to the rubbish which had accumu- 
lated, this tackle was not very effective for ploughing. 

Labour, llomcSf etc . — In the early summer of 1917 a number 
of Metropolitan Police (many of whom had previously been 
Sussex ploughmen) were drafted into the county, and four of 
them were selected and sent by the Committee to Peacehaven, 
whilst in June, 1917, the Food Production Department in- 
augurated their scheme for supplying horses, and eight w’ere 
sent in charge of the Metropolitan Police to Peacehaven. 

Fallmrmtj Operutiovn . — During the summer of 1917, 164 
acres of land were thoroughly fallowed, and prepared for wheat, 
although the summer was not one of the best for fallowing 
operations owing to the somewhat exceptional rainfall for tho 
district. 

Fertilisers Used . — It was known from the previous history 
of the farm and the farming, together with the nature of the 
soil and the surrounding land, that, if satisfactory crops were 
to be grown, the soil must be supplied with suitable fertilisers. 
All the land sown with wheat (164 acres) was therefore dressed 
with 5 cwt. per acre of a good grade basic .slag. As the work 
was not carried out for an experimental purpose no part was 
intentionally left without its dressing, but, in one place, where 
the msmure distributor broke and consequently the slag was 
not applied, the omission could be plainly seen for several 
months. 

SeaWKD 1918. — In the spring of 1918 all the wheat was 
■dressed with 1 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia per acre. The 
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combination of the basic slag applied in the previous autuion 
with the sulphate of ammonia in the spring was most ^ectiye, 
as may be gathered from the fact that the 164 acres of " hill ” 
land averaged 44 bus. of wheat to the acre. 

Varieties of Wheat. — The varieties of wheat grown were 
“ Garten’s Victor ” and “ Little Joss,” both of which were 
supplied by the Food Production Department and gave excellent 
results on this land. It is probable that the ” Garten’s 
Victor ” yielded slightly better than the ” Little Joss,” but on 
the other hand, with a large acreage of wheat, it was considered 
that ” Little Joss ” could be sown more safely at a later period 
in the year than could ” Garten’s Victor.” 

In addition to the wheat, 226 acres were sown with oats. 
The oats produced an average crop but not comparable with the 
results obtained from the wheat. 

Harvesting. — The Committee had exceptional difficulties in 
dealing with the harvest in 1918, as labour was scarcely obtain- 
able. Further, there was not even a bam suitable for even 
temporarily accommodating labour or storing com. Newhaven, 
the nearest town, was closed for military reasons, so that for 
the harvesting operations the Committee had to rely very 
largely on German prisoners supplied from Lewes — a distance 
of 6 miles. These had to be sent by lorry in the morning and 
fetched at night. 

Season 1919. — Although the yield of wheat during the first 
season was so heavy it was generally thought by farmers in the 
district that it would not be possible, on this poor land, to 
grow a remunerative crop during the following season. As, 
however, this was an attempt to produce the greatest amount 
of wheat possible, during the followring season the greater part 
of the acreage previously under wheat was again sown with 
wheat, together with an additional acreage, making in all 
262 acres. 

The same varieties of wheat were again grown, viz., 
“ Garten’s Victor,” and ” Little Joss,” whilst, in addition, 
19 acres were sown with ” Yeoman ” wheat. 

Fertilisers Used in 1919. — It was not possible to obtain a 
high-grade basic slag, but only one of a very low quality, viz,> 
^ per cent, total phosphates, so that on the average approxi- 
mately 7 cwt. of this slag were applied per acre to all the 
wheat land. In the spring of the year the land which had 
previously been cropped with wheat, was drassed with a mixture 
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of 2 owt. of sulphate of {ummouia and 2 cwt. of superphosphate 
per acre. 

HarveBiing in 1919 . — ^In the harvesting operations of this 
crop tractors were very largely used. All the binders 
were drawn by tractors. It was found that the most satis- 
factory plan was for a “ Titan ” to precede a “ Fordson,” as 
this tended to keep the driver of the latter tractor steadier than 
if left to his own devices. 

The total amount of wheat grown in 1919 amounted to 2,409 
sacks — an average of over 86 bushels per acre on the total 
acreage. Pig. 1 shows the crop. 

Wheat after Wheat . — One reason for growing this large 
acreage of wheat after wheat was that, in common with most 
of the land on the Sussex Downs, spring crops are much 
impeded by the prolific growth of charlock. It is, of course, 
recognised that this weed can be combated by spraying, but 
spring crops on the Downs are very susceptible to checks of 
any kind. 

In 1919, again, the oats grown vrere an average crop for the 
district but not more. This was due to the very light rainfall 
in 1919, the competition of the charlock, and to the fact that, 
owing to the scanty rainfall the spring com could not avail 
itself of the fertilisers as did the longer growing and deeper 
rooted wheat crop. 

Poiatoes . — In 1919 potatoes were introduced into the 
cropping. In all about 20 acres were grown. Local opinion 
was again discouraging to such an experiment, as it was stated 
that the soil was so light that it would be blown away. The 
results, however, were most gratifying (Fig. 8). 

Scotch seed potatoes were obtained. These were manured 
with approximately 6 cwt. of flue dust, 6 cwt. of superphosphate 
and cwt. of sulphate of ammonia per acre. A quantity of 
the earliest dug potatoes were sold in Brighton at dS18 per ton, 
but the remainder were sold at a lower rate when the price 
was controlled. 

Further, as the seed had been obtained direct from Scotland 
no difficulty was experienced in obtaining a ready sale for the 
smaller potatoes as seed potatoes — “ once grown ” from 
Sootiand. 

Seastu 1920. — ^Having regard to the excellent crops of wheat 
which had been grown in 1918 and 1919, and to the fact that 
the autonm sown wheat was so much more successful Hian the 

0 
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spring sown oats, approximately the same acreage was again 
sown with wheat in the autumn of 1919. 

Much the same type of manuring was again carried out as in 
1919, viz., approximately 7 cwt. of low-grade basic slag per 
acre, and, owing to the better facilities for obtaining nitrate of 
soda, the spring dressing of wheat generally consisted of 1 cwt. 
of sulphate of ammonia and 1 cwt. of nitrate of soda. 

About 70 acres of “ Yeoman ” wheat were grown in this 
season, the remainder again being “ Carton’s Victor ” and 
“ Little Joss.” 

There was again promise of a successful harvest, and this 
was borne out by an average yield of 33 bushels per acre (Fig. 2). 

Extension of Potato Acreage in 1920 . — A larger acreage of 
potatoes was grown in 1920, in all nearly 100 acres. 

The varieties grown were chiefly ” Arran Chief ” and 
“ Lochar ” as these were considered to be the two varieties 
which had given the best results in the previous year. The 
greater part of this acreage was manured with 6 cwt. of super- 
phosphate, 1 cwt. of sulphate of potash, and 3 cwt. of sulphate 
of ammonia per acre. Some part, however, received kainit and 
steamed bone flour, instead of sulphate of potash and super- 
phosphate. 

The best area of Lothar averaged over 18 tons per acre, and 
the best of the Arran Chief slightly under 12 tons, although this 
high average was, of course, not maintained over the whole 
acreage. ‘ 

Nearly all the potatoes found a ready sale in Brighton and 
were of excellent cooking quality — a quality in no small way 
due to the very sandy soil. 

Despite the prevalence of potato disease in this district, the 
potatoes kept remarkably healthy and free from disease. Spray- 
ing probably did not pay in 1919, but in 1920 it undoubtedly 
doubled the crop. Spraying was commenced early in June, 
and continued until the potatoes began to ripen off. 

Spring Corn in 1920 . — The spring-sown crops in 1920 were 
much better than in the two previous years. This was due 
to the exceptionally heavy rainfall in April which so materially 
benefited the spring crops on the Sussex Downs. 

The question has frequently been asked as to how long this 
system of farming could be maintained on such poor and im- 
poverished land, without stock. The writer thinks that, with 
suitable modifications, it could have been continued almost 
indefinitely. 
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Continuous cropping with wheat must of course be regarded 
purely as war-time farming and as an endeavour to produce 
the greatest quantity of wheat possible. 

The success of the crops was undoubtedly due to the recogni- 
tion of the fact that this land, like so much other land on the 
hills in Sussex is, or was, almost deficient in available phos- 
phates, and that the fertility could only be restored by the 
liberal application of phosphates in conjunction with a 
nitrogenous fertiliser. 

Although the value of basic slag on grassland has been 
widely appreciated locally, very few realise its importance on 
cereal crops on this hill land which is so markedly deficient in 
phosphates. 

During the three years that this land was farmed by the 
East Sussex Agricultural Executive Committee, the receipts 
from sales of crops grown exceeded .£22,000. The crops con- 
sisted chiefly of wheat and potatoes, so essential during that 
critical time as producing the greatest amount of human food 
per acre. 
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DEPTH OF SOWING GRASS AND 
CLOVER SEEDS. 

PABT II. 

E. D. WiLUAiis, B.8c., 

Plant Breeding Station, AheryetvJU^ 

WMte Clover. — In spite of the high percentage of soiface 
seedlings given by the surface sowings — 67 per cent, for the 
pots and 75 per cent, for boxes — these sowings mnst bfr 
regarded as failures on account of the stunted nature of many 
of the seedlings. The best results were obtained when the seeds 
were lightly covered. 

In the box experiment the best results were given by | in., 
J in. and J in. depths; in the pot experiment | in., closely fol- 
lowed by \ in. and § in. gave the greatest number of surface 
seedlings. The f in. depth was only slightly inferior to the 
shallower coverings, while the 1 in. depth in the pot experiment 
gave about the same number as the shallower depths ; but in the 
box experiment which approximated more closely to field con- 
ditions the number of seedlings that reached the surface from 
1 in. dropped to 66 per cent, as compared with 92 per cent, 
from I of an inch. When covered to depths of 2 and 8 in. 
hardly any of the seedlings were , able to break through to the 
surface. 

Not only did the shallower depths (J in. to f in.) give higher 
percentages of surface seedlings but the seedlings also reached 
the surface sooner and more regularly; consequently the growth 
was more even than at the f in. to 3 in. depths. 'V^en covered 
to 2 or 3 in. depths the seedlings were very slender when they 
reached the surface, and remained etiolated for quite a con- 
siderable period. 

White clover seedlings closely resemble red clover seedlihgs 
in form and general habit, but as the radicles are not so stout 
and the tips not so blunt they are able to penetrate the sur- 
face with greater ease than red clover seedlings. But as in 
the case of surface sown red clover seeds, a considerable portion 
of the radicle remains exposed on the surface even after the 
seedlings have become fixed. 

When covered, white clover seedlings (with their smaller 
cotyl^on leaves) are able to force their way through fairly light 
bo^nngs with greater ease than the seedling of red (dovsr, 'Uius 
sown at half an inch 95 per cent, of the white clover' 
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seeiUngB as compared witii only 74 per cent, of the red clover 
see^iin^ reached the surface in 10 days after sowing ; but when 
sown at depths of 2 and 8 in. this advantage was more than 
coonterbalaneed by the smaller amoont of reserve food material 
.contained in tiie cotyledons of white clovers. This is the pnh* 
able explanaticm for white clover seedlings failing to reach the 
surface when sown at these depths. 

flowing m Wet Weather. — That a fairly satisfactory “ take ” 
ctm be obtained by merely sowing the seeds broadcast on the 
surface during a prolonged period of wet weather is shown by 
the following experiment in which the surface soil of one series 
of pots was maintfuned in a thoroughly saturated condition while 
the other series were given normal watering : — 

Saturated. Normal imfering. 

Surface $oum. Surface, { in. depth. 
Percentage germination ... 98 88 ••• 97 

Percentage rooted 91 ... 67 ... 97 

Conclusions. — (1) White clover seeds should never be left un- 
covered except daring a long spell of wet weather. 

(2) The best results appear to be obtained by covering the 
seeds to depths of ^ in. to ^ in. 

(8) If covered to depths of over an inch only a very small 
percentage seedlings may be expected to reach the surface. 

Perennial Rye Grass. — As in the case of the two clovers, rye 
grass seeds allowed to germinate on the surface generally pro- 
duced poor stands, much poorer than is indicated by the per- 
centages of seedlings given in the Table. The germination of 
surface sown seeds, especially those sown in boxes and beds, 
was often delayed for several weeks, consequently the growth 
was correspondingly uneven and daring the early stages many 
of the seedlings were weak and stunted. The inferiority of sur- 
face sowings as compared with shallow covering of the seeds is 
fully confirmed by the weights of green fodder obtained from 
the different beds; the surface beds gave only 29 per cent, of 
the yields produced by the | in. beds. 

The best results both as regards the number of surface seed- 
lings and yields were obtained when the seeds were buried to 
d^rths varying horn | in. to 1 in. When the seeds were covered 
to depths of 2 in. about |, to depths of 8 in. about f of the 
aea dliB gs failed to reach the surface. The yields given at these 
depths were even poorer, only 21 os. and 4 os. of green fodder 
bein^ oltoained from the 2 in. smd S in. beds respectively as eom- 
piated 60 oz. given by the 1 in. beds. At these depths the 
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su^aco soediings were invariably weak and much etiolated during 
the early stages and were very irregular in the time taken to 
reach the surface ; some took over five weeks to break through* 

BehuviouT of Seedlings from Surffice Sowings.— JJndst caut- 
able conditions as regards moisture the slender rootlets assisted 
by the long root hairs, had no difficulty in becoming fixed to 
the soil, but when germination was immediately followed by a 
spell of dry weather a large number of the seedlings failed to 
become established because the exposed cells of the root hairs 
were killed. This was clearly demonstrated by the two surface 
sowings in the bed experiment. The “ a ” bed was sown on 
16th August; on the 17th and 18th it rained heavily while the 
ne.xt two days were warm and dull. The conditions were thus 
conducive to rapid germination; but on the 2lBt a dry spell set 
in, which lasted 18 days with onlv a short break of a few hours’ 
rain on the 2Srd. As a result only 16 per cent, of the seedlings 
became established. On the other hand the germination of the 
seeds of “ b ” plot, which were not sown until the 20th, was 
delayed until 2nd September when a long period of wet 
weather set in, with the result that 67 per cent, of the seedlings 
on this bed became fixed. 

Behaviour of Seedlings when Buried too Deeply. — The rye 
grass seedlings are able by virtue of the pointed apices of the 
sheaths and first leaves to force their way up through the soil 
with greater ease than the clover seedlings, but when buried 
too deeply the food supply contained in the caryopses is 
exhausted before the surface is reached. 

Conclusions . — (1) Eye Grass seeds should not be sown on the 
surface except during a long, unbroken spell of wet weather. 

(2) Good results were given when the seeds were covered 
from ^ in. to 1 in. In a normal year it would probably be safer, 
however, to cover the seeds to a depth of J in. to 1 in. 

(3) Only poor “ take ” can be expected when seeds are sown 
at depths of 2 in. or 3 in. and over. 

Cocksfoot. — ^Por reasons described when dealing with rye- 
grass, cocksfoot gave poor stands “when the seeds were merely 
sown on the surface. The number of surface seedlings (SI per 
cent.) was fairly high at the time of counting, but the very low 
yield obtained from the surface beds — only 43 per cent, of the 
weight given by J in. depth — suggests that the weak seedlingB 
must have suffered very heavy winter casualties. 

K a iQotn^rison of the percentage number of surface seedlings 
given by different depths is made (see the Table) it will 
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be seffli that it is not advisable to cover cocksfoot seeds even to 
a depth of I in. The number of surface seedlings decreased 
with the depth, and at a depth of 1 in. the number had fallen 
to 50 per cent, compared with 69 per cent, given by | in. depth. 
At 2 in. depth only 16 per cent, of the seedlings reached the sur- 
face, while the 9 in. boxes and beds were complete failures. 

The superiority of the fairly shallow depths in. to ^ in.) 
over surface and deep sowings is borne out by the weights of 
green fodder obtained from the beds. (See the Table.) 

A comparison of the results given by cocksfoot and rye grass 
at depths of 2 in. and 8 in. will show .that cocksfoot seedlings are 
not able to break through such great depths of soil as rye grass 
seedlings, chiefly no doubt because the sheaths and first leaves 
are broader and the caryopses smaller than those of rye grass. 

That a very deep covering has a detrimental effect on the tiller- 
ing capacity of the young cocksfoot plants is shown by the 
following figures: — 

Surface, | in . J in, 1 in, 2 in. 

Number of tillers per plant 5*2 4*6 4*6 4*5 2*6 

Conclusions. — (1) As in the case of perennial rye grass, surface 
sowings gave very poor results. 

(2) For field sowing the best depth for cocksfoot seeds 
appears to be about | in. to J in. 

(3) When buried to depths of 2 in. and 8 in. cocksfoot gave 
even poorer results than perennial rye grass. This is an im- 
portant fact since cocksfoot is often included with seeds sub- 
jected to deeper sowing, and should be started under the most 
favourable conditions when set in competition with quicker 
growing grasses like the rye grasses. 

Meadow Foxtail. — Time of Smoing . — ^The uniformly low ger- 
mination of the pot cultures of meadow foxtail as compared with 
the fairly high results given by the box cultures was probably 
due to the fact that the pot experiment was carried out during 
April when the maximum room temperature seldom exceeded 
14® C. (57° Fahr.), while the box experiment w’as carried out 
in July when the maximum temperature often rose to 26® or 
28® C. (79 or 82® Fahr.). 

The following figures giving a comparison of the germinating 
M^adties of meadow foxtail and perennial rye grass in spring 
and again in the summer are very interesting : — 


Mmdow Fomtail. 
JDeptht. April. July. 

4 in. 16 per cent. 62 per cent. 

4 in. 21 „ „ 48 ., „ 

^ in. 28 „ ■ 42 „ ,. 


Ptramial Bye Gratt. 
March. Jvv«. 

86 per cent 80 per cent. 

83 „ ,, 78 ,, „ 

84 .. ., 80 „ 
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They show that while the ryegrass seeds will germinate 
e<juaily well dunng both seasons, meadow foxtail seeds will 
not germinate satisfactorily except during warm weather. 

That the best stands of meadow foxtail am obtained when the 
seeds are sown in June or July was confirmed by an experiment 
in which the seeds were sown weekly from early May to August. 

When excessive moisture is associated with low temperature 
the germination is still further reduced as shown by the following 
figures for surface sown pots : — 

Normal watering, Exeeeehe watering, 
PerceiUag(^ gerininatioii ^ 25 ... 18 

It was observed that the caryopses readily decomposed when 
exposed to excessively moist conditions, chiefly because the seeds 
were kept in a constant state of saturation by the large and very 
hairy glumes. 

Best depths . — Since the germination of the pot cultures was 
BO low no reliance can be placed on those results. 

In the box experiment the uncovered sowing gave nearly the 
same number of surface seedlings as J in. and *3 in. depths, but, 
as in the case of perennial rye grass and cocksfoot, the germina- 
tion was retarded, while many of the seedlings were dwarfed for 
a considerable period after germination. 

All the covered sowings down to a depth of 1 in. gave fairly 
uniform results with the exception of J in., which actually 
gave 18 per cent, more surface seedlings than the J in. depth. 
The 2 in. depth was })ractically a complete failure, while the 
8 in. depth was a complete failure. 

Conclusions. — (1) The best time to sow meadow foxtail appears 
to be either June or July. 

(2) Satisfactory stands may be obtained from surface sowings 
in wet weather, but it is nearly always advisable to cover these 
light seeds if only to prevent them from being blown away. 

(8) Although the experiments on meadow foxtail are not 
conclusive, it would seem that the seeds may safely be covered 
to depths of J in. and f in. 

(4) The sowings will result in complete failure if the seeds 
are covered with 2 in. to 8 in. of soil. 

Bough Stalked Meadow :(3’rass. — ^Tbe results of the pot and 
box experiments, confirmed by observations made on the beds, 
show that the seeds of this species should either be left uncovered 
or buried very slightly, as even a shallow covering of only 
J in. had the effect of reducing the number of surface 
iewdlings, especially if the surface soil showed the least rigu of 
caking over. At 1 in. depth only 4 to 6 seedUngs per 100 
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se^ floWQ werd al^ to p^ietrate through the soil, while at 
2 in. and 8 ih. depths ao seedlings were able to reach the 
surlace. 

In an experim^t similar to that referred to when discussing 
meadow foxtail, in which the seeds were sown weekly from May 
to ingnst on the surface, and at a very shallow depth, the 
surface sowings gave the best stands when these sowings were 
followed by fairly long periods of wet weather; when, however, 
the germination was interrupted by a spell of fine weathm:, the 
best results were obtained from the lightly covered seeds. The 
germination of many of the surface spwn seeds is often delayed 
for a period of 6 weeks of more, even under normal conditions 
as regards moisture. On the other hand,, shade and excessive 
moisture are conducive to a good “ take,” as shown by the 
following figures given by pot cultures (surface sown) : — 

Shaded, Exposed to light 

Surface seedlings G1 per cent. 49 per cent. 

That the lower percentage given by the ” exposed to light ” 
pots was due rather to the drier condition of the surface soil of 
these pots than to the influence of light as such is suggested by 
the following : — 

Excessive watering. Normal watering. 
Surface scedlinga .. ... 65 per cent. ... 57 per cent. 

Time of Sowing . — The June and July sowings produced 
superior stands to the May and .August sowings in the weekly 
sowing experiment already referred to. 

Concluiions. — (1) If sown under a nurse crop or during wet 
weather it would probably be best to leave the seeds uncovered. 

(2) If sown without a nurse crop or during dry weather the 
seeds should be very lightly covered — ^preferably to about J in. 
to i in. 

In order to test the evidence given by the experiments here 
discussed, field trials designed largely to ascertain the depth of 
sowing under various operations, and to test the degree of excel- 
lence of the stands, were also conducted during 1920 and 1921. 
It is hoped (hat th^ results will bo dealt with in a subsequent 
article. 
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CULTIVATION OF THE HOP CROP. 

V.— PICKING, DRYING AND PACKING OP HOPS. 

PART I. 

Akthtjb Amos, M.A , 

School of Agriculture, Cambridge. 

Picking. — Hops come into flower or “ burr,” as tiie hop* 
grower desciibes it, from the early part of July onwards, and 
normally seven or eight weeks elapse from this period before the 
hops are fit to pick, so that the beginning of hop picking coin- 
cides closely with September 1st in Kent, and about a week 
later in Worcester and Hereford. The formation and fertiliza- 
tion of the ‘‘ burr ” is a critical period; if the weather at this 
time is fine and warm, the pollen produced by the male plants 
drifts freely through the hop gardens and quickly fertilizes 
the “ brush ” on the “ burr,” but if the weather is cold and 
wet much of the pollen is carried to the ground by the rain, 
so that many hops may escape fertilization. Tf fertilization is 
delayed the hops remain in burr, looking very pretty but in a 
critical condition, because the soft and delicate ” brush ” forms 
a happy feeding ground for the spores of the hop mildew, which 
may rapidly develop upon it and cause the hops to develop into 
nasty httle mouldy hops. Even when mould does not develop, 
the cones which result are small and ripening is delayed. 

As soon as fertilization is complete the ” brush ” shrivels 
and the hops begin to develop. The tiny seeds begin to grow 
and the bracteoles in which they are contained as well as the 
sterile bracts and other parts of the hop commence to develop; 
later yellow Inpulin grains begin to be formed principally near 
the bases of the bracteoles in close contact with the seeds. 

As ripening advances the hop begins to assume a primrose 
yellow colour : especially is this true of the bracteoles; the bracts 
always retain a somewhat greenish tint. The seed, at first soft 
and milky, gradually develops into a nutty kernel and becomes 
purplish in colour when ripe. The grains of lupulin continue 
to develop for a considerable period after the hops have become 
apparently ripe, and since these lupulin grains contain the 
resins, etc., which the brewer wants, it is of the utmost import- 
ance to secure the maximum yield of them. Par too frequently 
hops are picked before they are ripe, in which case not only is 
the weight per acre small, but much resin is undeveloped. 

foUowing signs may be taken as indicating when hops 
are fit to pick : — 
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They must be full-grown, and feel crisp as distinct from soft 
when crushed, and tend to rustle when shaken. 

The colour should have changed from the vivid green of the 
unripe hop to a primrose yellow colour. 

The kernel within the seed should be ripe and the colour 
of the seed purple. 

The hops should contain plenty of lupulin. 

Other considerations besides that of ripeness may have to be 
taken into account when deciding the date for the commencement 
of picking : of these, disease is the most important. If aphis 
is present, even in comparatively small quantities in the late 
gardens, picking must be pushed forward lest the aphis 
multiplies, as it is sure to do, and the hops “ go black ” before 
they can be picked. Sc too, if mould is prevalent, picking must 
not be unduly delayed lest they “ go oil ” with red mould; on 
the other hand, unripe mouldy hops are unsaleable, so they 
should be allowed just to get ripe and then be picked as quickly 
as possible. Other factors to be considered are the size of the 
crop to be picked, the number of pickers available and the 
accommodation for drying at the oast ; it is generally considered 
that the organization should allow the picking to be completed 
within throe or at most four weeks. 

Organization of Picking . — Three classes of employees are en- 
gaged in the picking. The pickers themselves with their 
children carry out the actual work of picking the hops, each 
family taking one “ bin ” or “ basket,” as the case may be; 
the ” binmen ” or ” pole-pullers ” are men engaged to wait 
upon and supervise the pickers by pulling down the hop-bines 
and seeing that no hops are wasted on the ground or on the 
bines ; they are lotted out one man to from 12 to 18 baskets, and 
help to measure and bag up the picked hops and to load the 
carts; finally there is the “ tallyman ” or ‘‘ measurer ” who 
files the ” tally ” or books the number of bushels to each 
picker. Two methods of measuring are employed in different 
distoicts : in East Kent the measuring is done in 5 or 6 bushel 
baskets, in which the top of each bushel is marked by a dark 
line; in the Weidd of Kent, Worcester and Hereford the 
hops are picked into bins consisting of a framework 8 or 10 ft. 
long over which sackcloth is stretched so that the centre bags 
down and forms a receptacle for the hops ; the hops are emptied 
from these bins by a one-bushel measure, by which the quantity 
looked is ascertained. The advantages and disadvantages of 
eadi sjratem probably counterbalance each other, but it is im- 
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{Kiitaiat to realise that the quantities contained in the bushel 
n.eaeure are very different in each case, that measured iroaxt 
the bin being much less than that measured in the basket, and 
hence prices paid for picking as well as other data based upon 
these units of measure, are not comparable. 

Drying. — Until nearly the end of the twentieth century hop 
drying was practised much more as an art than a etience; the 
hop dryer was all-powerful and carried out his work by rule of 
thumb; he was guided only by the experience of his former 
chief dryer, under whom be had worked as assistant, and 
generally paid scant attention to the suggestions of his employer, 
who probably knew little about the principles underljdng the 
practice of hop-drying. 

In the last decade of the twentieth century Sir A. D. Hall, 
then Principal of Wye College, began to investigate the sub- 
ject; he showed how best to make use of the thermometer by 
placing it just below the hops so that the temperature of the 
air as it entered the hops could be gauged. He also published 
a leaflet* showing how the temperature of the air should be 
regulated during the period of drying so that the hops could be 
economically dried without being spoilt in the process. As a 
result of this work every grower can now exercise direct control 
over his hop-drying by installing a thermometer bulb just below 
the diying hops, connected with a scale outside the oast upon 
which the temperature of the drying air can be read. With 
such thermometers the grower can direct his dryer to follow the 
table of temperatures suggested by Hall, and progressive hop- 
growers have adopted or are adopting this or some similar 
method of control. There is still, however, much to be learnt 
about the principles of hop-drying, and the hop-growing industry 
is looking forward in the course of the next 10 years or so to 
the accumulation of much valuable knowledge by those in con- 
trol of the experimental hop-drying plant recently i nwtnlM 
under'the Brewers’ Institute Eesearch Scheme on a farm belmag- 
ing to Messrs. Whitbread & Co., near Paddock Wood. 

The Principles of Hop-drying .—Mpe hops when picked for 
drying normally contain 60 to 76 per cent, of moisture, unripe 
hops in moist weather may contain 80 per cent, of moisture, 
and very ripe hops in dry weather may contain as Kttle as 
60 per cent. During the drying process the moisture content 
is reduced to about 5 to 8 per cent., but is allowed to rise ogalt* 

atw^of Hop*D^in^’** Agricultural College, Wpe, « The Temper- 
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to 8 to 10 per cent, before the hops are packed. It is thus clear 
that the amount of water to be evaporated from the hops at the 
beginning of picking when hops are barely ripe may be very 
much greater than at the end of the season, and this, of coarse, 
coincides with experience that much greater quantities of ripe 
hops can be dried on the kilns than of green ones. This 
surplus water is evaporated by causing a current of warm 
air to pass through the hops whilst they lie upon a horsehair 
cloth supported upon the drying floor of the kiln. The next 
point to ^ considered is the means whereby the current of air 
or draught is produced. 

Draught . — ^In some cases kilns are now fitted with fans to 
produce the necessary current of air through the hops, but in 
the vast majonty of cases draught is produced through the 
operation of the well-known fact that “ hot air rises.” 

When the air within a kiln is warmed it rises and passes out 
of the top through the cowl, whilst cold air enters below to 
take its place. The draught created is thus proportional to the 
difference in temperature between the air within and without the 
kiln, but it is also proportional to another factor, namely, the 
height of the kiln. Factory chimneys are b)iilt high to give 
better draught, so the higher the kiln the better the draught. 
The height both below and above the liops is important, and of 
the two probably that between the fires and the hair cloth 
below the hops is the more important, because the temperature 
of the air below the hops is always greater than that above and 
hence this air is relatively lighter and creates the greater 
draught. Especially in the early part of drying, the air above 
the hops is cooled by passing through them and therefore has 
no great lifting power unless it is warmed again by absorbing 
heat from the walls and roof above the hops. This re-absorption 
of heat from the walls of a warm oast is by no means unim- 
portant and the absence of it may play a serious part with the 
first load of the season unless the kiln has previously been 
well warmed. Fot this reason the good dryer makes a point 
of lighting the kiln fireS early in the morning of the first day 
of picking and on each Monday, for the purpose of warnung 
his kiln, though no hops will bo ready for drying till perhaps 
11 a.m. 

Another factor of great importance in the maintenance of a 
good draught is the sealing of the walls and roof so that no air 
ean enter tite Min at any point above the position of the fire- 
fdaces, Every sudi inlet of air weakens the effective draught. 
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"The positions most likely to be faulty in this respect are the 
•doors of the kiln and the roof. 

One further point in this connection is worthy of notice; in 
some few kilns one finds the position of the fireplaces excavated, 
so that the firebars themselves are situated at or close to the 
ground-floor level and the topmost inlet of air above the fires 
is correspondingly lowered; this arrangement provides fear addi- 
tional effective height and so better draught is obtained 
economically, provided that facilities are made for easy carriage 
of coal to and cinders away from the fires. 

In some kilns draught is much curtailed by the narrow 
apertures through which the air has either to enter or escape 
from the kilns, especially in still weather when there are no 
air currents. This restriction of openings is also liable to pre- 
judice draught when fans are substituted for natural draught 
in a transformed oast. 

Lastly, it is much easier to establish a good draught when 
the wind is blowing past the cowl, a contrivance specially 
fashioned to facilitate suction of air out of the kiln ; in order to 
increase this aid to draught the kiln should be built in an open 
situation and trees should not be planted closely around which 
would tend to shelter the cowl from wind. 

Evaporation . — The drjdng of the hop is somewhat but not 
•completely analogous to the evaporation of water from a wet 
cloth, for in the case of the hop the water is contained within 
the tissues of the cones, partly in the bracts and bracteoles (or 
“ petals ” as the hop-grower calls them) and partly in the 
strig of the hop ; from the former evaporation is rapid, but from 
the strig, protected as it is by the bracts, evaporation is much 
slower. 

Water evaporated from the hops passes into the air, which is 
'Capable of absorbing varying quantities of water vapour accord- 
ing to its temperature. For each temperature of the air there 
is a maximum water vapour content, and if more water 
vapour is put into such saturated air, then either a mist 
is formed or water vapour is deposited as dew. Such 
a deposit of water vapour may occur in hop drying upon 
the top surface of the hops during the early part of 
the drying. At 60° F., a frequent temperature of the 
outside air during drying, air can only contain f oz. of 
water vapour in 10 cub. yd.; at 100° F., the temperature at 
which hop-drying generally starts, air can contain oz. of 
anbieture in 10 cub. yd. ; whilst at 160° F., the temperature at 
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or ali^tly above which drying finishes, the maximum content of 
water vapour is as much as 15 oz. of water vapour in 10 cub. yd. 
That is to say the rate of drying of hops in a current of dry air 
at 160° F. may be nearly 5 times as fast as in dry air at 
100° F. and nearly 20 times as fast as in dry air at 60° F. 

If, therefore, hc^ drying merely consisted of evaporating 
water it is clear that the use of air at a high temperature would 
be both more expeditious and more economical, but another 
factor is involved; the passage of the air through a depth of 
10 in. or so of hops spread over a wide floor is necessarily slow ; 
contact at the beginning of drying between the cold hops and the 
air, as well as the evaporation of the water into it, cools the 
air BO that as the warm air passes up through the hops its 
moisture content becomes greater and greater and its tempera- 
ture lower and lower. If these two processes reach the point at 
which the air becomes saturated with water vapour, then if cool- 
ing proceeds further moisture is deposited upon the hops w'hich 
are consequently “ reeked ” and spoilt. The initial temperature 
of drying must therefore be adjusted so that with the draught 
available the air can pass through the layer of cold hops without 
the deposition of any “ reek.” It is obvious that this iijitial 
temperature is not necessarily a constant; it may be varied 
somewhat with the draught available, the initial temperature of 
the green hops, the depth of the hops and other factors. 

Temperature . — In the previous paragraphs upon evaporation 
emphasis has been laid upon the necessity of so controlling 
temperature that no condensation of reek occurs upon the 
upper layers of hops. Two golden rules will serve to prevent 
this misfortune: a warm oast before drjing commences, t.e.. 
warm walls and roof, and a sufficiently low initial air tempera- 
ture. The table of temperatures recommended by Hall already 
referred to still remains the beat guide. From this extracts are 
quoted below : — 

“ General rules if drauffhi is moderately yooth"' 

Thin temperature at starting should not be higlier than 100° Fahrenheit.*’ 
“For the first three hours the temperature must rise steadily to about 
140 °;’ 

“ If the temperature falls at all during this period the colour of the hops 
will suffer;’ 

“ For the next five hours the temperature should be kept pretty steady; 
it may be allowed to rise a little more but never above 160° Fahrenheit,” 

“ If the draught is poor the temperature must rise more slowly after 
startings and four or even five hours should be taken to get to 140°.” 

These rules provide an admirable guide for a young dryer, 
who can scarcely make a mistake if he follows them intelligently. 
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When the hops have ” feathered,” a name given to deeorihe 
the condition of the cones when the bracts have dried and opened 
out like the feathers of a bird on a frosty Domiing, and whilst 
the strip are still sappy, the temperature is allowed to rise to 
160° — 155° F., to quicken the rate of drying^. It is probable 
that such high temperature tends to evaporate some of the more 
volatile oils in the hops and so depreciate their ' flavour, but 
may be justified by the economy of time and fuel. In any case 
the temperature must not go above 160° or the hops will be 
burnt. 

The Practice of Hop Drying. — Loading . — A kiln of hops can 
usually be diied in about 10 hours, so that each kiln can be 
loaded and unloaded twice in 24 hours. Hops that are pi<^d 
in the morning are loaded as soon as they arrive at the oast, 
but the afternoon’s pickings are stored until the morning’s hops 
are dry and are loaded at night. Care must be exercised in stor- 
ing the afternoon’s pickings that these do not heat in the bap 
before they are loaded lest they be discoloured. In some cases 
the hops are stored in a ” peen-loft ” above the cooling floor 
in the oast, so that they can be easily carried on to the Mins 
at night, but if so, considerable precautions must be taken in 
sultry weather and with unripe hops. The peen loft must be 
well ventilated and each bag of hops should be untied and stood 
up, BO that air can freely circulate around. A better plan, 
though one entailing more labour, is to erect a staging outside 
and near the oast upon which the bags of green hops can be laid 
and freely exposed to air; a temporary roof of galvanised iron is 
advisable to protect such hops from rain. 

The quantity of hops to be loaded is a matter requiring careful 
judgment, and beginners may be warned that no practice pre- 
judices profits more in hop pomng than over-loading at the 
bepnning of picking when hops are poen and contain much 
moisture. Such practice not only results in spoilt hops from 
reeking but it disconcerts the drier who cannot be expected sub- 
sequently to do himself justice. When hops ore fully ripe they 
may be loaded 10-11 in. thick on well-constructed kilns; this is 
equivalent to about f bushel per sq. foot. East Kent measure, 
where hops are measured in 6 bushel baskets. In districts 
where bins are used the measured bushel of green hops 

is frequently much less than the basket measure. If hops are 
unripe, the cones small, the oast badly constructed, or the drier 
inexperienced, the load should be oomriderably 
Hi loading peat cSre must be taken to spread flue hqis 
uni^mly over the drying floor and to leave them as H9 
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possible; I%ht, so that the draught may be free; uniformly, so 
that the hops may dry evenly — or otherwise, as soon as the 
thin places are dry the draught of hot air passes almost com- 
pletely through these ^ts and the denser spots di7 very slowly. 

Turning . — This {^ration is carried out after the hops have 
“ feathered ” well on top. It is done for the purpose of mixing 
the comparatively moist hops above with the dry hops next to 
the floor and also to redistribute any thick or thin places on 
the drying-floor. It should not be done too soon, and care must 
be taken not to break the hops unnecessarily, since the lower 
hops will have now become brittle. The operation tends to 
expedite drying and to produce a sample, all the hops in which 
are uniformly dry. 

Cooling . — It is not an easy matter to test exactly at what stage 
drying should stop and cooling commence. On the one 
hand it is most important to “ home-dry ” the hops, 
since if unloaded from the kilns still moist they are 
('ither spoilt in the pockets or have to be again put on 
the kilns and re-dried, resulting in loss of time and much 
breaking of the cones. On tho other hand, over-dried hops 
become very brittle and are broken to pieces badly in unloading 
and packing. The test most generally adopted is to take a hand- 
ful (or several handfuls) representative of the bulk and rub them 
to pieces between the hands; the majority of the cones should 
rub down to powder, leaving only two or three cones in the 
handful which are still sappy, though these should be “ killed ” 
in the sense that they have already begun to shrivel. Drying 
should then cease, and cooling commence by damping down 
the fires with ashes and opening wide all blowers or shutters 
below the diying floor. Cooling should occupy from one half to 
one hour during which time the home-dried hops absorb moisture 
from the air and from the few partly dry hops amongst them, 
thus becoming less brittle so that they can be unloaded with 
little damage. Per contra, the few hops still undried at the 
beginning of cooling complete the piocess. 

Two commonly occun'ing misconceptions in regard to cooling 
may here be mentioned : just as in the drying process the bottom 
hops feel the heat first and the top hops last, so in cooling the 
bottom hops feel the effect of the cold air first and so does the 
thermometer placed below the hops ; for this reason the recorded 
temperature rapidly falls and the hop drier is inclined to think 
that his hops are cool, when in fact only tho lowermost hops 
may be so; to test whether hops are sufficiently cool the drier 
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most handle the hops, or alternatively leave them a length 
time which experience may indicate to be correct. 

Another common mistake is to open not <cmly Ihe shutters and 
doors below the hops but those above the drying floor as well; 
by such practice the air above the hops tmly is cooled, but since 
the cool air entering above the hops does not pass through them, 
the hops themselves are not cooled. This sounds very obvious, 
but the mistake is very frequent in the oast. 

Control of Fires. — The work of the hop drier is made con- 
siderably less anxious if his kilns are fitted with large enough 
fireplaces ; if these are greater than required he is not obl%ed to 
utilise the whole of the fire bars, but if too small they may have 
to bum too fiercely and constantly need attentwai. This Jault 
is particularly likely to arise when hops are dried over (^;>en fires 
with fan draught. Wherever fires are liable to bum fiercely, or 
the fireplaces are nearer than usual to the drying floor a baffle 
plate should be suspended above them to prevent heat being 
directly radiated from the fiures to the cloth, in which case the 
hops are liable to be burnt. It may be noted in passing that 
this radiated heat is very different in its properties from heat 
carried by warm air; the former “ strikes ” one’s face when 
sitting before a blazing fire, the latter is produced when hot 
water pipes are used to warm a room. In hop drying radiated 
heat is dangerous and must be prevented from acting; it is the 
current of warm air passing through the fire by means of which 
the hops are dried. 

At the beginning of drying and as soon ns the hops have been 
loaded the fires are made up with large lumps of coal so that 
they will bum slowly and steadily for 4 or 5 hours, gradually 
gaining in heat as the hops begin to dry and the draught con- 
sequently improves. Should the temperature tend to rise too 
rapidly the fires are checked not by damping them with ashes 
but by raising the blowers to admit more cold air to the kiln and 
by this admission of air check the draught through the fir®. So, 
too, if the fires want lifting after restoking or because they t«Qd 
to deaden, this should be done by increasing the draught through 
the fires by pmrtially closing blowers. Some driers use lar^ 
quantities of charcoal for the purpose of raising th«iy flres ; tha» 
is costly and unnecessary except when the fire is vwy dead when 
made up. 

The stoking of the fires during the latter part of drying imiia 
for much less skill than at the outset; the only 
necessary are to avmd great fluctuations in tenapeai^are aM to 
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be careful that the beat produced does not exceed the given 
maudmum. 

Control of Draught . — This is closely wrapped up with the 
control of the fires and is fundamental to successful drying. It 
is ei^tecially importwt during still, foggy nights. Every effort 
must be made to get a good draught from the beginning. 
Assuming that the oast is sufficiently high and well ceiled, the 
other pdnts of importance are to see l^t the cowl points directly 
away from whatever wind there may be; failure to do this leads 
to certain spoiling of the hops. Well balanced cowls, kept w^l 
oiled, should automatically swing round with the wind, but a 
wise precaution consists in tying a piece of string to the tongue 
of the cowl. The other end is attached to a stone on the ground 
so that, if by mischance the cowl sticks, it can easily be swung 
round. Next, the kiln must be warm before the hops are loaded, 
and the hops must be spread as lightly as possible over the 
drying floor. 

Sulphuring . — During the drying of hops brimstone is 
burnt for the purpose of bleaching or mellowing the green 
colour of the hops, especially when unripe, so that the whole 
sample may present an attractive, and uniformly yellow colour. 
It is sometimes wrongly thought by buyers that this is the sole 
function of the brimstone. This is not the case for, if experi- 
mentally or accidentally hops are dried without sulphur they 
assume a harsh, partly green and partly bronze colour, which 
resembles the (niginal colour of the green uncured hops less than 
does the sulphured sample. Again, such nnsnlphured hops have 
a peculiar smell resembling that of withered foliage. There is 
also some sli^t evidence that the use of the brimstone helps to 
hasten drying, and to preserve the hops if long storage is 
necessary. 

The peculiar cobur associated with unsulphured hops may 
frequently be observed by picking up a handful of hops from off 
the hair when the lighting of the brimstone has been delayed 
a few minutee after drying has commenced. This serves to 
indicate the importance of lighting the brimstone immediately 
the hops have been levelled, because the sulphur can only pro- 
duee its efibet on the h<^ before they have begun to get dry. 

The quantity <A brimstone required is about 1 lb. per 40 sq. ft. 
of drying floor, perhaps rather more when hops are green and 
rather less when ripe. Brimstone ia sometimes burnt directly 
upon the flies, bat a better method consists in burning it in 
s^ratrate mhi pmt» within the kilns. 

(To be concluded.) n 2 
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INCREASING THE COMMERCIAL 
VALUE OF APPLES. 

E. M. Beab. 

Now that efforts are being made to bring about improvementa 
in our methods of packing and marketing apples, the need for 
better culture with a view to enhancing the commercial value of 
the fruit is bound to make itself felt. A grower who sets out to 
market his apples in accordance with standards regulating grade 
and quality, such as those adopted by the Federation of British 
Growers, quickly realises the importance of having a good sample 
of fruit to deal with. If the general quality of the crop as 
gathered from the trees is low, the proportion fit to include in the 
higher and more valuable grades will obviously be small, and 
the bulk will have to be disposed of at a much lower rate. It 
is, in fact, almost hopeless to attempt improved metliods of 
packing unless an effort has been made to produce a crop of 
good quality. 

It is to be hoped, therefore, that the movement in favour of 
a better system of marketing will lead to a general improvement 
in cultural methods. The importance of this matter is fully 
realised by growers in other countries who compete with us in 
our markets. In many cases they succeed in growing crops of 
apples, 75 per cent, of which are of high enough quality to pack 
in boxes for export under very stringent regulations as to grade 
and quality. On the other hand, it has been said, and probably 
without exaggeration, that the average crop of apples grown in 
commercial orchards in this country does not include more than 
15 por cent, of fruit of boxable quality. There is thus plenty 
of room for improvement, and growers who accomplish it are 
not likely to go short of their reward. 

The attributes of chief commercial value in apples are size, 
colour, and freedom from skin blemishes. 

Size.— Whilst abnormal apples are not desired, it is of great 
importance that as large a proportion of the crop as possible 
should be typical specimens of their variety in this respect, since 
apples are graded primarily by size. It is particularly desirable 
in the case of cooking apples, which for most morkets can 
hardly be too big. In a time of glut there is little demand for 
any but large cooking apples; and the public prefer them to 
small ones at any time, because they are less wasteful and less 
troublesome to prepare for the table. In dessert apples extra 
large size is not favoured, but any specimens under in. in 
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diameter cannot be considered as being o{ the highest grade. 
Some of the smaUer varieties commonly yield a large propor- 
tion below this size unless means are taken to improve them in 
this respect. On the other hand, there are a few big varieties, 
such as Charles Boss and Blenheim Orange, which often grow 
too large for dessert purposes if given generous treatment. It 
is desirable, therefore, that the grower should understand the 
conditions which influence size. In the case of most varieties, 
however, both cooking and dessert, his object will be to increase 
the average size, so as to avoid having to deal with large quan- 
tities of small fruit which must be sold at a low price. 

Size in apples is influenced largely by the character of the 
«oil. Medium loam soils or clay, which are naturally retentive 
of moisture and plant food, produce apples of great size and 
substance, and are therefore particularly suitable for cooking 
varieties. On soils of lighter, drier natnie big, heavy apples 
are not so easily grown, but dessert varieties often attain better 
colour and more delicate and attractive appearance than on the 
stiffer land which gives size. But, since growers cannot 
materially alter the character of their soil, they need to know 
how size may be influenced by cultural methods. 

Conditions which encourage strong growth of the trees also 
increase the size of the fruit. The finest apples are generally 
gathered from young trees that are growing vigorously. As the 
age of the trees increases and the wood growth decreases the 
apples tend to become smaller. The vigour of the trees, and 
consequently the size of the fruit, may be increased in several 
wavs, the chief of which are soil cultivation, manuring, pruning 
and thinning the crop. 

Cultivation and Manuring . — Apples grown in cultivated plan- 
tations are commonly larger than those yielded by orchards 
under grass. Thorough surface cultivation during the spring 
and summer, with the object of maintaining a dust mulch, and 
so hindering the rising and evaporation of moisture from the 
soil below, has a beneficial influence on the size of the fruit. On 
land inclined to be light and dry surface cultivation can hardly 
be overdone, particularly during the spring and early summer. 

Manuring also has an important influence on size, the most 
useful manures for this purpose being those of a bulky organic 
nitrogeneus character, such as farmyard or stable manure and 
wool shoddy. In the writer’s Mcperience a dressing of shoddy 
at die rate of 2 to 8 tons per wre has always given a noticeable 
intatease in di© size of apples. Whilst it is easy to overdo the 
manuring ©f young trees which are growing vigorously, and have 
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not come into full bearing, there is little doubt that older plan- 
tations are oomriionly given insufiSicient manure. Trees that 
have steadied down in growth and are in regular bearing pro- 
bably require annual assistance in the way of feeding. 

In some countries the requirements of fruit plantations in the 
way of nitrogen and organic matter are supplied by sowing a 
leguminous o op in autumn and ploughing it under green in the 
following spring. If such a crop is grown with the help of 
mineral fertilisers supplying phosphates and potash, the 
inanurial needs of the trees are very cheaply and eflEectively 
provided, and increased size in the fruit is one of the benefits 
secured. Tt is very desirable that such a system should be tried 
in this country, and experiments made to find the best green 
crops for the purpose. 

Grass orchards are generally manured with sheep grazing the 
grass closely, and at the same time receiving cake and other 
concentrated foods. 

Pruning . — ^Pruning is well known to stimulate wood growth, 
and it increases the size of the fruit as well. There is no doubt 
that the finest apples are produced in orchards which receive 
annual attention in the w^ay of pruning. In experiments in 
progi’ess at tlie East Mailing Eesearch Station in Kent, trees 
which have the leaders tipped annually consistently yield larger 
fruit than trees which are allowed to grow naturally or merely 
thinned out where overcrow^ded. In the case of old trees, which 
have become overburdened with fruit spurs, it is veiy desirable 
to reduce the spur clusters to reasonable dimensions, and 
generally to thin out spurs where too numerous. 

Thinning . — Undoubtedly the most direct influence on the size 
of the fruit is the thinning of the crop ; and no other means will 
attain the object when too heavy a crop has set. It is a 
laborious and expensive process, but profitable for all that. In 
the case of some of the earliest cooking varieties, which are sale- 
able when quite immature, it is perhaps allow’ablo to leave the 
thinning until some of the fruit reaches a marketable size ; but 
the thinning of most varieties should be done in May or June. 
The amount of thinning required depends on the quantity of 
fruit set. In many cases it suffices if the apples are singled, or 
the clusters reduced to one apple in every instance ; but in some 
cases this leaves the fruit still too thick, and further thinning is 
required. As a rough rule, where large apples are wanted, they 
should be allowed to hang about 8 in. apart, this distance being 
gauged nearly enough by spanning with the hand, fingers 
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extended. Much thinning is avoided if the trees are regularly 
pruned, and the number of spurs reduced where necessary, as 
already described. 

Colour. - Colour in apples is of great commercial value, parti- 
cularly in dessert varieties. Unfortunately it is much less under 
the control of the grower than is size. Certain districts are 
noted for the high colour of the apples they produce, this being 
the result of natural conditions of soil and climate. The soils 
which yield cooking apples of great size and substance are not 
remarkable, as a rule, for the colour they impart to the fruit. 
Apples of the brightest colouring usually come from trees grow- 
ing on lighter and drier land, which is therefore particularly 
suitable for the culture of dessert apples. On such land neither 
the trees nor the apples grow so big. It may be said, in fact, 
that conditions that make for size and growth are antagonistic 
to high colour. Wo see this when comparing apples grown in 
a cultivated plantation with those from a grass orchard on the 
same farm. The latter are always smaller but of decidedly 
higher colour. The same rule applies in manuring. The 
organic nitrogenous manures used to give size tend to reduce 
colouring. What it amounts to is this ; colour comes with 
maturity, and anything that hastens maturity or ripening gives 
colour. Nitrogenous manures promote growth and prolong the 
season of development, thus delaying maturity and working 
against colour. If any fertilisers achieve this object they would 
be those Bu})plying phosphates, which are well known to bring 
about early maturity. As a matter of fact, there is no reliable 
evidence that colour can be fed into apples, whilst there is no 
doubt that over-stimulation with nitrogenous manures has 
the opposite effect. 

Colour is, of course, greatly influenced by light, especially 
sunshine. This is clearly seen from the extra colour of apples 
on the exposed parts of the tree as compared with those bidden 
bv foliage in the centre or on the lower branches. It is really 
only by taking advantage of this knowledge that growers can 
work to secure bright colour. There should be ample space be- 
tween the trees, and pruning should be done with a view to 
admitting light to all parts of the tree, the branches being well 
spaced and the centre of the head open. In the case of coloured 
varieties, particularly those that ripen early in the season, 
further help towards getting a sample of uniform colour is 
afiorded by picking over the crop several times, taking the fruit 
as it colours; for apples in the shaded parts do colour eventually. 
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Whilst sunshine greatly assists colouring, rain also helps 
matters. Apples colour best wlien showers alternate with periods 
of bright sunshine. Very dry, hot seasons, with continuous 
sunshine, are not the most favourable to colour, although the 
contrary is often asanined. In the writer's district, where the 
drought of 192) was vc'iy severe, and the amount of sunshine 
was abnormal, apples did nol colour so well as they have done 
in normal summers. 

Skin Blemishes. — A very serious amount of waste and loss in 
the packing of a])ples f<u* market is caused by skin blemishes. 
Fruit that is actually damaged, either mechanically or by pests 
and diseases, so badly tliat its keeping quality is affected, is 
quite unfit to market at all. But even minor skin blemishes, 
which affect merely the appearance of the fruit, lower its value 
enormously. Apples packed under the label of the Federation 
of British Growers must not include more than 10 per cent, 
showing such blemishes. Growers will find that a large propor- 
tion of their crop falls short of this standard unless they give 
the matter very serious attention. 

Blemishes arise in several ways. A few are caused by th'‘ 
weather, and cannot be prevented. Many mechanical injuries 
occur a result of careless or improper handling during pick- 
ing and can be guarded against only by training of the pickers 
and constant supervision of the work, together with the provision 
of proper appliances for carrying it out. But the majority of 
skin blemishes arise through the attacks of various insect pests 
and fungus diseases. Capsid bugs puncture and deform the 
fruit, aphides stunt and disfigure it, codlin moth causes 
“ maggot-eaten ” apples, and various caterpillars injure the 
fruit as well as the foliage. Amongst fungus diseases brown rot 
and apple scab are the most serious. Apples affected by the 
former soon decay and are entirely wasted, whilst scab, even 
in a mild attack, disfigures the fruit and greatly lowers the 
value of the crop. 

The chief means of controlling these and other pests and dis- 
eases is intelligent spraying; and the grower who does not spray 
might as well give up all idea of improved packing and enhanced 
returns. It is not sufficient to wait until a particular trouble 
appears, and tlien seek a remedy. Pests and diseases are much 
more effectively cx)ntrolled if the season's spraying campaign 
is carefully planned in advance, and put into operation at the 
right times. This is also the most economical plan, as it enables 
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the grower to buy his materials beforehand, when they are 
generally cheaper than if purchased at the last minute. 

Apple Scab. — ^By far the most serious of the skin blemishes 
are those caused by the fungus disease apple scab, or black spot. 
This trouble is much more virulent in some seasons than in 
others, but it is always present to some extent, and annually 
causes an enormous loss to the growers of this country. Far 
too often the crop of varieties that are liable to scab, which in- 
clude some of our best dessert kinds, contains many more than 10 
per cent, of apples blemished by the disease, and in bad cases it 
is difficult to find an apple that is quite clean. It is therefore of 
the utmost importance to growers who wish to make the most 
of their crop by improved packing that they should be able to 
control scab. Unfortunately our present knowledge does not 
enable us to prevent it altogether, but we can control it to an 
extent that is quite worth while. 

]\Iycx)logists seem rather to have lost faith in the value of win- 
ter spraying to prevent scab, but many growers find it distinctly 
valuable. In the writer’s opinion spraying in early March, when 
the buds have just begun to move, with a simple solution of 
copper sulphate, 10 lb. to 100 gallons of water, is an excellent 
start in the year’s campaign against scab, brown rot, and other 
fungus diseases. The chemical must be 98 per cent, pure, and 
should be in powder form to facilitate dissolving. Lime-sulphur 
at winter strength is also useful, provided that it is not applied 
until the outside leaves surrounding the bloom clusters are on 
the point of opening out. Further delay is dangerous, but slight 
scorching of the outside leaves apparently does no ultimate 
harm. If used too early lime-sulphur is of little value kgainst 
scab, and in any case copper sulphate is to be preferred for the 
purpose. The latter scorches foliage badly, and must not be 
applied when the buds are at all advanced. 

In some seasons this delayed winter spraying may do all that 
is necessary against scab, but it is never safe to rely upon it. 
The orthodox summer spraying is done wdthin a fortnight after 
the fall of the bloom ; and it ought to be repeated about a month 
later. Bordeaux mixture is the most effective wash to use at 
this time, but it is so liable to russet the fruit and to scorch the 
foliage of certain varieties, that it has been given up by many 
growers in favour of lime-sulphur used at summer strength. 
This is rather less effective against scab, and there is some 
evidence that it causes a proportion of the crop to drop before 
reaching maturity ; but it does not russet the fruit, and is harm- 
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less to the foliage of all but a very few varieties if properly ap- 
plied. It will be seen that we have at present no entirely satis* 
factory fungicide for summer use, and it is most desirable that 
further research should be carried out to find one. 

Scab is controlled to some extent by pruning, and unless this 
has attention spraying is much less effective than it imght be. 
On certain varieties, notably Cox*s Orange Pippin, the winter 
stage of the disease may be observed in a blistered or roughened 
appearance of the bark of the young shoots. Such shoots should 
be cut off during winter pruning and burned; otherwise the 
fungus breaks through the bark later on and distributes spores 
freely. All dead wood should also be cut out. It has been found, 
moreover, in tlu' pruning experiments at the East Mailing Re- 
search Station, that scab is less troublesome on the fruit of trees 
that have their leaders tipped every winter. This benefit is not 
confined to varieties which show the winter stage of scab on 
their young shoots. It is assumed, therefore, that it is due to 
the fact that the tipping produces tougher, more vigorous leaves 
which resist the disease. 


THE LIVER ROT EPIDEMIC IN 
NORTH WALES, 1920-21. 

C. L. Walton, M.Sc., 

Adviser in Agricultural Zoology, University College, Bangor. 

The epidemic of Liver Rot which devastated the lowland 
flocks of North Wales in 1920-21 was undoubtedly the worst 
experienced since the noted outbreak of 1879-80, although, to 
judge by statements made by the older men, that attack was 
even more widespread. The present notes deal solely with the 
counties of Anglesey, Carnarvon, Denbigh and Flint. The 
writer had carried out work in the Aberystwyth area in connec- 
tion with this disease, more particularly regarding the life 
history of the host snail, Limnaea truncatula,* which experience 
proved very useful in dealing with the 1920-21 outbreak. 

The parasite causing the disease is the Flatworm, Fasciola 
hepatica, which inhabits the biliary duct, gall bladder and liver 
of sheep, cattle, rabbits, hares, etc. This worm has a 
complicated life history, and has as its intermediate host the 
small fresh -water snail, Limnaea truncatula, within which it 


* See The Liver Rot of Sheep and Bionoinics of Lirmaea truncatula in 
the Aberystwyth Area. Parasitology, Vol. II., December, 1917, pp. 232-266. 
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passes its early stages; the final hosts being infected through 
the ingestion of infected pastures or drinking water. L. 
truncatula is abundant and widespread, especially in shallow 
ditches end on ill-drained pastures, and more particularly on 
heavy lands, but is apparently very rare, or absent, on 
peaty soils, and infrequent on sands (for reasons to be explained 
below). The outbreak apparently commenced about August, 
1920, on some of the worst infected pastures, but did not 
become serious until about November. 

The writer carried out a preliminary survey of the Agricul- 
tural Zoology of the Bangor district during the summer of 
1920,* when data were obtained regarding some 300 holdings. 
These were almost all within a limited district, w'hich contained 
relatively little of the worst affected land. It was discovered, 
however, that the Liver Fluke was endemic in the district 
examined, and caused persistent losses on a number of farms 
in most years : 25 such cases were recorded. In the light of 
subsequent experience it appears evident that a similar (or 
worse) state of affairs exist^ in most of the lowland districts 
of North Wales, and that on certain of the ill-drained clay 
soils 10 per cent, losses from this cause were not unusual; while 
from time to time serious (though local) losses occurred, at 
times involving an entire flock, or a number of neighbouring 
flocks. Such being the case it will be seen that the conditions 
favourable to an epidemic existed, w'hich under the exceptional 
conditions that followed, became serious. Owing to other 
duties, no further field work was done in connection with Agri- 
cultural Zoology until 29th December, 1920, by which time 
the outbreak was widespread and the losses very severe. 
During the following twelve months this disease occupied a 
large part of the writer’s attention. In all, 145 personal visits 
were made during the period, and a list of 260 affected farms 
and holdings has been made, though this is not by any means 
complete. 

Localities affected. — The districts most severely affected were 
(1) the Vale of Clwyd, from Denbigh to the sea, and from 
Abergele to Prestatyn; (2) a narrow coastal area from Aber to 
near Bangor; (8) wide areas around Carnarvon; (4) about Ynys 
and Afonwen; (5) from Sam Meyllteyrn to near Llanengan; 
(6) the vicinity of Aberdaron; (7) a wide area in south-west 
Anglesey extending from Llanfair P.G. to Dwyran, thence 

• A Preliminary Note on the Agricultural Zoology of North Wales, 
BritUh AttociaUon, Cardiff, 1920. 
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northward through Llangaffo to the ]\lalldraeth Marsh, and up 
to the vicinity of Holland Arms; (8) an adjacent district extend- 
ing from near Llangefni to Llangadwaladr and Bodorgan. In 
addition to these chief areas there were some 20 others in the 
four counties, mostly of smaller extent. It is interesting that 
in very few cases was the elevation greater than 800 ft., and 
the majority of the most severe losses occurred below the ICO 
ft. contour. Strictly speaking, the mountains escaped, the 
conditions there being unfavourable to a wide extension of the 
host snail. Owing to the custom of pasturing young sheep 
from the mountains to the lowlands during the period October 
to April, there was a concentration of sheep on the worst in- 
• fected lands during that period, and many of these “ tack ” 
sheep were infected soon after arrival, so that in this way 
many upland farmers sustained heavy losses. For example, 
one sheep ^farmer wintered young sheep on six different lowland 
holdings, and four of these proved infective, causing the death 
of about 800. Heavy losses continued up to the end of spring, 
while deaths continued here and there until the late autumn 
of 1921. So far, up to the time of writing (January, 1922), no 
further fresh outbreaks have been reported, although a few 
chronic cases exist. 

Losses due to the Outbreak. — On first taking over the work, 
attention was given to gaining a general idea of the extent and 
severity of the outbreak, and in getting the flocks away from 
infected pastures on to the soundest land available, and under 
treatment. With this end in view many farms had to be 
rapidly surveyed, and farmers instructed as to procedure. In 
some seriously infected flocks the disease was detected and the 
sheep marketed sufficiently early to minimise the losses. In 
many others the infected sheep were not sold until they had 
become badly affected, and in such cases realised very low 
prices, ewes purchased but a few weeks or months previoiislv 
at from .^4 10s. to .47 lOs., selling at from 80s. down to 2s. 6d. 
each. Other flocks were allowed to die; or died with a rapidity 
totally unexpected by men who were accustomed to the com- 
paratively slow wasting associated with the usual chronic ” 
foim of the disease. Indeed, these very rapid deaths while the 
animals were still fat, were a marked feature of the epidemic, 
and led to several prevalent ideas which had to be combated. 
The first was that the disease was not Ijiver Rot at all, since 
death was rapid and the accustomed symptoms did not always 
appear. This was due to the fact that in many cases the sheep 
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died while the flukes, although actually present in gteat num- 
bers, were frequently so small as to pass unnoticed even when 
the livers were examined. Again it was often contended that 
the disease was not endemic on the farm on which animals 
died, but had been imported from some other district, the 
sheep having been infected prior to purchase. This idea also 
proved to be erroneous in the majority of cases, and it was 
generally possible to demonstrate this to the farmers concerned 
by taking all the facts connected with the flock, and surveying 
the land. By these methods the actual place where infection 
had taken place could often be demonstrated. On a number of 
farms cattle were also affected, and in one instance over 30 
died. Three flukes were obtained from the liver of a pig — ^the 
only instance reported. 

As to the actual loss, it was found impossible tQ get even 
an accurate estimate, the data being incomplete, and many 
cases were very complicated. Very heavy individual losses 
were frequent, and reckoning only the price of those which 
died on the farm, and the difference between buying and sell- 
ing price, these individual losses ranged from £50 to £1,500; 
£400 to £800 being frequent figures, in addition, there is the 
loss of the expected lamb and wool crops, etc. Many methods 
were recommended and tried during the year to endeavour to 
maintain remains of flocks free from further infection, and to 
prevent the infection of fresh flocks purchased during the 
autumn of 1921. Many farmers had to give up sheep keeping 
(at any rate for a time). Others, after survey of their land, 
were able to keep reduced flocks on their drier fields. Others 
fenced out or ploughed infected fields or parts of fields. Con- 
siderable drainage was undertaken, there being no doubt what- 
ever that certain cases were aggravated by neglect of ditches, 
etc., especially during the war period. The majority now 
recognise the dangers, and that is the great step to prevention, 
although there is always a small residue who cannot be reached 
by visit, leaflet, lecture or press. It is gratifying to be able to 
record that taken as a whole, the agricultural community have 
shown interest in the scientific side of the work, and have 
been most helpful as regards data, experiments and in many 
other ways. 

Causes Leading up to the Outbreak. — In a previous paper* 
the close connection between soil characters, meteorology, and 
the relative distribution and abundance of L. fruncatula, the 


* Paragitoloyy, op. cit. 
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host snail, has been discussed : the epidemic of 1920-21 has 
illustrated some of these points in a most interesting manner. 
The snail, as already mentioned, has normally a distribution 
coincident with shallow ditches and pools, more particularly 
on clays and silts. Prom these centres, distribution takes place 
on to ill-drained adjacent land, and, in fa<it, anywhere where 
suitable conditions can be found, and it is surprising how soon 
such movements take place, the animals appearing to move 
almost automatically against any slight flow of water and so 
penetrating steadily during suitable weather from the centres 
to considerable distances in a few weeks. 

Such extensions of range undoubtedly occur each winter, 
and indeed throughout the year should wet weather prevail. 
The natural check to this distribution is drought, and normally, 
during the average spring and summer such periods occur, 
killing off those snails which have reached the least suitable 
{most readily dried) situations; such process being progressive 
as long as the dry weather lasts. Although the amount of 
annual rainfall is of great importance here, nevertheless, its 
distribution throughout the months is of liardly less importance. 
Tn West Wales all winters may be regarded as wet from this 
biological standpoint. It is those yeaxs in which rainfall is 
general and persistent throughout the spring and summer that 
lead up to marked extensions of range of L. truncatula^ and 
to its further increase by uninterrupted breeding on the ground 
gained. Given the infection of such snails by means of the 
normally present chronic or mild cases of Fluke infection usually 
present among the flocks, we have the conditions which precede 
and cause an epidemic of Rot.” The following diagram shows 
the rainfall in months for North Wales during the period 
1920-21, illustrating the points mentioned. It will be seen that 
we have a period comprising the autumn and winter of 1919-20, 
the wet and sunless summer of 1920, and the winter of 1920-21 ; 
a period of eighteen months during which distribution and in- 
fection (!ould proceed simultaneously. The snails became 
remarkably abundant, particularly on some of the low-lying 
heavy land, some limited areas yielding up to 180 to the square 
foot, as on the Malldraeth Marsh in Anglesey. Tn some 
instances several hundred aeres became heavily stocked, in 
others only certain limited spots were invaded. 

Sfleets ol tlie Drought ol 1921,— The long wet period de- 
scribed above was succeeded by the remarkable drought of 1921. 
This drought afforded an opportunity for studying the effects on 
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L. truncatvla. Colonies of the snail inha>biting land of difEerent 
types were watched. Bor instance, in Anglesey, strong and 
widespread colonies on limestone, sandy, and Wvy marshy 
soils were under observation; while in the other counties colonies 
on various grades of soil were similarly studied. As had been 
previously noted* the resistance of the snail to drought is en- 



tirely dependent upon the environment. In many instances 
the snails were present in numbers on grass land that was wet, 
but not actually under water, and such spots dried out rapidly. 
In such situations survival depended upon three factors (a) the 
amount and type of vegetative covering present, (b) soil charac- 
ters, (c) whether the soil was level, or had cracked or been 
trodden (“ poached ”) much by stock. If the land was bare 
and level, death speedily took place, but as the protection 
afforded was increased by long and dense vegetation or by shade 


* Pamitology, op. oit., pp. 261-2 and p. 2.67. 
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of any kind, survival was prolonged. In quite a number 
of cases such protection enabled up to 80 per cent, of the snail 
population to survive right through the drought, rendering such 
land unfit for stock almost as soon as moisture returned. 

The most favourable conditions for survival prevailed on old 
grass land on heavy soils which had been trodden into deep 
holes by horses and cattle during the winter and spring, and 
which dried into a series of miniature ridges, alternating with 
holes which were fn^qiiontly from 4 to 6 in. in depth, and re- 
tained the form of the hoof, thus forming more or less over- 
hanging and cavernlike pits. In these pits water remained for 
a long time, while sufldcient moisture was retained in many 
instances to sustain life throughout the drought. A heavy 
growth of coarse grasses, rushes, etc., further hindered drying 
by affording shade from sunlight, protection from winds, and 
retention of dew. Shaded and grass-grown ditches, especially 
if on the north side of a bank, and land to the north side and 
under the shade of Tvoodlands, also afforded sufficnent shelter 
for survival in several instances. During previous work it was 
found that the egg masses of L. imncatula dried to a hard 
scale, but on being replaced in water, speedily resumed their 
original form. It was further noted that even after prolonged 
drought large numbers of young snails re-appeared after the 
return of moisture (even in ditches, etc., that had remained 
dry for as long as 3 months, and where all snails had died). 
A number of laboratory and field experinjents were undertaken 
at the time, but owing to mischance, etc,, did not produce con- 
clusive proof of hatching of o\a after drying, and since then 
time has not yet allowed of their repetition. Nevertheless, soon 
after the return of moisture numbers of minute snails ai)peared 
in many places during the autumn of 1921, so that shojild wet 
conditions again prevail during the spring and summer of 1922, 
there will be a further increase in the amount of land affected. 
It is hoped to carry out further investigations in this 
connection. 

Field Fxperiinexits against L. truvcatuln . — Owing to lack of 
time, no experiments were undertaken until dune, 1921, by 
which time the land had become very dry and vegetation dense. 
Nevertheless, a series of spraying trials was c*ommcn(*ed on 
Ist June on heavy grass land, very rough and much poached,” 
situated on the Malldraeth Marsh 'in Anglesey. Snails were 
abundant and living. Plots of 1/lOih and l/20th acre wv-re 
sprayed with copper sulphate in 1/1000, 1 per cent, and 2 per 
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cent, solutione, using Holder Pneumatic and “ Mysto ” Knap- 
sack sprayers. It was found that from 100 to 120 gallons per 
acre was required to wet the surface, and the spraying had to 
be most carefully done owing to the adverse conditions. The 
solution 1/1000 did not give satisfactory results, and several 
plots failed to give conclusive evidence, since, although snails 
were abundant enough when sprayed, but few could be re- 
covered a few days later. This was attributed to the activities 
of a number of Lapwings which frequented the plots between 
the time of spraying and the subsequent counting of the snails. 
However, one plot in another field sprayed with 1 per cent, 
solution yielded 112 snails, all dead, on 6th June (100 per cent, 
killed), while of 62 snails collected alongside the plot, on un- 
sprayed ground, 52 were living. 

In the following week several long and deep ditches near 
Conway heavily populated with both L. truncatula and 
L. peregra (an allied, but larger species) were cleared of ran k 
vegetation, and sprayed with 1 per cent, solution of copper 
sulphate on 6th Juno. The ditches contained no water, but 
were still damp, and the snails living. On 14th June ditch (a) 
(160 yd. X 1 yd.) gave 72 per cent, dead snails, and ditch (b) 
t84 yd. X ] yd.) 100 per cent. dead. Subsequently, the cost of 
this type of spray was worked out for 5 acres so treated in 
Anglesey by a farmer. A horse-drawn 40 gallon barrel sprayer 
was used, 100 gallons of 1 per cent, solution being applied, 
and the cost was Os. per acre. 

Subsequently, in October and November, a series of (rials 
was made, using powders, which were distributed by means 
of hand bellows, and a Knapsack dry sprayer. This method 
proved vei'y successful for narrow ditches and small wet patches, 
but did not give good results when tried on larger plots on the 
open field. The expense also was considerably higher than in 
the case of the copper sulphate solutions, the lowest cost 
working out at 16s, per acre. Nevertheless, this appears to 
be an excellent way of treating narrow ditches and small wet 
areas, being easy to carry out. The hand bellows gave the 
best results. The following are some of the typical results : — 
(1) Copper sulphate in powder form was first tried mixed with 
fine slaked lime as a dilutant and spreader. Lime was soon 
abandoned owing to a reaction with the copper sulphate, and 
being too light to ensure even spreading of the heavier copper 
sulphate; (21 one part copper sulphate mixed with two parts 
flour gave even distribution and excellent results, but flour was 
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too expensive for use on a large scale; (8) one part copper 
sulphate and two parts kholin was finally used and wa» suc- 
cessful in every way, costing 168. per acre. By means of (2) 
and (3) several ditches containing thousands of snails were com- 
pletely and rapidly cleared, the death rate wwking out at 98 per 
cent, to 100 per cent. Subsequent trials with two parts iron 
sulphate and one part kaolin failed (as did also a trial with 
a heavy dressing of undiluted iron sulphate, applied by an 
Anglesey farmer). 

As matters now stand, further extensive field trials on a 
commercial scale are needed to test the above results. For 
wet land the writer would favour a 2 per cent, solution of 
copper sulphate, while for narrow wet ditfdies dusting seems 
advisable, as the mixture is readily made and the apparatus 
cheap and easy to use. 

Mr. W. H. Savage, M.B.C.V.S., carried out experiments 
with sheep on the College Farm with both Male fern and anti- 
mony tartrate, with very considerable success. 
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THE MINISTRY’S TRIALS OF 
VARIETIES OF POTATOES, 1921. 

The importance of the potato crop in the scheme of farming 
operations is demonstrated by the fact that in 1921 nearly 
568,000 acres were planted in England and Wales, from which 
the yield was estimated to be nearly three million tons. The cost 
of production, for various reasons, is high, and in order that 
growers may be in a position to obtain the best return for their 
outlay the Ministry, with the co-operation of County Education 
Committees, has instituted a series of annual trials at numerous 
centres throughout the country' with the object of providing in- 
formation as to the most profitoble varieties. 

A report on the trials carried out in 1920 appeared in the issue 
of (he Journal for June last, and the results of those conducted 
in 1921 are given in this article. 

Effect of Dry Weather . — The dry summer of 1921 to some 
extent impaired the value of the trials. On some porous soils 
the ripening process was so rapid that the haulm died away 
prematurely leaving a very small crop of undersized tubers in 
the soil. In other cases where the haulm was able to obtain even 
a meagre supply of moisture, it remained green although very 
little actual growth took place either at the roots or above 
ground. With the advent of heavier rainfall, “ second 
growth ” and “ growing out ” set in. The latter 
ocicurred mainly in the South, South-Eastern and South- 
Western Counties and may briefly be described as the 
result of the first crop of undersized tubers producing tendrils 
from which a second crop was obtained later in the summer. 
This latter crop was in many cases considerably heavier than the 
original. In the Midlands, North and extreme West, where 
rain came earlier and in greater abundance, the original tubers 
became enlarged producing what is usually termed “ second 
growth.” 

Where the crop ripened prematurely it was abnormally light, 
but where ripening was deferred and both crops were harvested 
together, almost average weights per acre were obtained. The 
proportion of seed to ware was, however, everywhere very high. 
In some crops few ware-sized tubers were found. 

Another characteristic of the 1921 crop was the tendency of 
all varieties of oval or kidney shape to produce an abnormal 
percentage of round tubers. 

B 2 
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Schemo lor Trials with First Early Varieties.— The growmg 
of very early varieties for lifting “ green ” is becoming an im- 
portant industry in many districts, and the Early trials were 
accordingly designed with the object of proving whether any 
of the first early immune varieties possessed sufficient merit 
to be suitable for cultivation for this purpose. Only those 
counties in which an early potato-growing industry exists were 
asked to undertake the Early trials. 

The main object of the trials was to provide information re- 
garding the comparative marketable value of the varieties lifted 
in the green state, and it was not intended to demonstrate the 
comparative oarliness of the different varieties at maturity. 
The varieties immune to Wait Disease chosen for experiment 
were Ashleaf (Broadleaf), Dargill Early, Resistant Snowdrop 
(or Witch Hill), and Arran Rose. These were compared with 
the non-immune varieties Ninetyfold and Epicure. 

Supply oj Seed . — In order to obtain results fairly comparable, 
it was decided to obtain all the seed from the same source and 
arrangements were accordingly made with a seed merchant in 
Scotland for the supply of seed potatoes of the selected varieties. 

Sprouting Seed . — County Committees were asked to arrange 
for 28 lb. of each variety to be specially boxed and sprouted 
under approved methods and conditions, and for 28 lb to be 
bagged and placed in the dark, in a cool store or clamp until the 
time of planting. 

Soil and Cultivation . — ^It was suggested that where possible 
the soil selected should be a deeply-worked light to medium 
loam, in good condition and with an aspect having a full exposure 
to the sun. 

Manures . — It was suggested that the soil should receive a 
dressing of farmyard manure in the drills at the rate of 1 5 tons 
per acre (about 2 cwt. per rod). This was to be supplemented 
on dates to be recorded by a dressing of artificial manures mixed 
in the following proportions per acre, and if possible, applied 
broadcast immediately before the seed was placed in the drills : — 
2 cwt. sulphate of ammonia, 8 cwt. superphosphate (80 per cent, 
sol.), 3 cwt. steamed bone flour, and 1 cwt. sulphate of potash. 

The combined mixed dressing worked out at the rate of 6 lb. 
per rod. 

Planting . — ^The potatoes were to be planted on the usual 
dates ruling in each particular district in drills 24 in. apart, 
and sets 32 in. apart. The area for each variety was four rods 
(82 ft. by 84 ft.), which admitted of sixteen rows. 



Tablb I . — Average Rate of Yidd per acre of Early Varieties on lights medium^ and heavy soils in England and VfaX^. 
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Average Yield per acre in 
Wales. 95 Centres ... 

Average Yield per acre in 
England and Wales. 
323 Centres 
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Lifting . — Committees were asked to arrange for the potatoes 
to be lifted as soon as they were ready for market, and to record 
the results of the crop in terms of money value as well as in 
weight and to make careful note of the date when each variety 
was lifted and marketed. 

Results of Trials with First Earlies. — These Early trials were 
earned out in ten English and six Welsh counties and the 
average yield of each variety from light, medium, and heavy 
soils is shown in Table I. It will be seen thafi in the English 
counties “ Epicure ” still retained its reputation as the b st 
early variety for a heavy soil although it was surpassed as a 
cropper on light soils by “ Snowdrop/’ The yields in the Welsh 
counties showed a heiivic^r average, and this was presumably due 
to the heavier rainfall experienced during the growing season. 

Arran Pioso ” gave the heaviest yield on any class of soil, 
viz,, 8 tons 14 cwt. per nere on heavy soils in Wales, but 
it should be added that “ Epicure ” was not tested under these 
conditions. 

When the average rates of yield at all centres are examined, 
it will bo found that “ Epicure ” again heads the list as a 
cropper. This is entirely due, however, to the behaviour of this 
variety in the Welsh counties. Snowdrop ” was the heaviest 
cropper in the English counties and a close second in the average 
for all centres. It would appear therefore that the latter variety 
is able to withstand drought, 

Tahle JI . — Average Rate of Yield per acre of each Firrf Early 
varifiy at all the Cent re fi. 
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The information afforded by the trials as to the earliness of 
the different varieties is far from conclusive, as it appears that 
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most of the crops were left in the ground until they had fully 
matured instead of being lifted as was originally contemplated. 
The earliest lifting took place in East Sussex, where “ Arran 
Rose ” from sprouted seed was harvested on the 8th June and 
realised 21s. per cwt., as compared with 18s. per cwt. for the 
produce of unsprouted seed of the same variety lifted three weeks 
later. The difference in the period of lifting of the sprouted and 
unsprouted seed of the other varieties varied from 12 to 22 days 
in favour of the sprouted seed. 

The information supplied regarding market prices was. how- 
ever, interesting as showing that the date of lifting had not such 
a marked effect on early potatoes in 1921, as would probably be 
the case in normal seasons. There was a decided stiffening in 
prices after the very early districts of the country had been 
cleared and it seemed probable that there would be a serious 
shoi'tage of potatoes, as second earlies were late in maturing 
and growers were anxious to leave them in the ground as long 
as possible. The effect on the prices realised by first earlies is 
illustrated in the returns obtained in Devonshire where crops 
lifted late made more money than those marketed from Kent 
three weeks earlier. For instance “ Epicure ” lifted in Devon 
on the 30th July made IGs. 3d. per cwt. while the same variety 
lifted in Kent on the 6th July made only 9s. per cwt. 

Sprouted and Vunpronted Seed . — Experiments with sprouted 
and unsprouted sets were carried out at twelve centres. Al- 
though in two cases the unsprouted sots produced slightly better 
crops than the sprouted, the general weight of evidence is de- 
cidedly in favour of using sprouted sets. The average yield of 
the sprouted sets for the twelve centres exceeded the average 
yield from the unsprouted sets by 1 ton 16 cwt. per acre. 
Not only did the former materially increase the crop (see 
Table III), but the maturity of the crop was hastened. Thus 
there is a dual advantage in favour of sprouting. 


Table IIL — Statement Bhoidmj 

the 

average 

Rate 

of Yield 

jyer aci'e 

obtained mth 

Sprouted^ 

’ and 

“ IJns^mmted 

” sets at 12 centres 

in Kmt and East Sussex, 








Sprouted. 


ITnsproutod. 

Variety, 


tons. 

cwt. 


tons. 

ewt. 

Xent - 







Epicure ... 

... 

B 

9 

... 

2 

17 

KinetyfoM 

• ■ • • » • 

2 

6 

... 

2 

1 

Bargill Early ... 

... 

3 

1 

... 

1 

1 

Arran Hose 

... 

2 

11 

... 

3 

3 

Ashleaf 

... 

3 

4 


2 

14 

Snowdrop 

... ••« 

4 

1 

... 

4 

3 
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Variety. 

JSast SvMex — 
Arrau Rose 

iy 

A'fhleaf 

»> ' 
Daijjrill Karly 


Snowdrop 

it 

Epicure 

» 


ANerao'c ni<(‘ of 


yield 
at each centre 


per a<i 


Sprouted, 
tons, cwt, 

4 2 

8 19 

5 4 

10 17 

3 7 

9 15 

4 7 

11 1 

4 9 

10 9 

3 16 

9 15 

5 16 


Uusprouted. 
tons. cwt. 

2 8 

7 0 

3 3 

8 19 

1 8 

5 19 

2 7 

6 18 

2 3 

7 10 

2 6 

6 2 

4 0 


Tlie r(‘sults obtained confirm the results of previous experi- 
ments, but there is still the greatest need to emphasise these facts 
and to impress them on the notice of all growers, both com- 
mercial and domestic. 


Trials with Second Early and Late Varieties.— The main 
objects of these trials were to demonstrate : — 

1. The comparative value of the immune varieties for each 
district. 

2. Approved methods of potato culture. 

The second early and main crop varieties chosen for demon- 
stration wore : — Ally, An*an Comrade, Early Market, Great 
Scot, King George, Kerr’s Pink, Ijochar, Majestic, and Tinwald 
Perfection. 

S7i,j)phj of Seed . — In order that the results obtained in the 
different counties should be capable of comparison it was decided 
to obtain all the seed used in these dc^monstrations from the 
same source. The Ministry accordingly made arrangements 
with a Scottish seed merchant to reserve a quantity of seed 
potatoes of the trial varieties, for planting on the demonstration 
plots. 

Quantity of Seed . — Committees were asked to arrange for 
28 lb. of each variety to be planted on land which had been pre- 
pared according to the instructions given below. 

Manures. — The land was to receive a dressing of farmyard 
manure at the rate of 15-20 tons per acre, applied in the drills 
at the time of planting. Artificial manures were also to be 
applied, on dates to be recorded, in quantities somewhat as 
follows per acre : — Superphosphate (26 per cent, sol.) 4J cwt., 
sulphate of ammonia 1 cwt., sulphate of potash 1 cwt. 
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It was not e:q)ected that the above system of manuring would 
be adopted in every county without variation, and Committees 
were asked to modify the above suggestions in accordance with 
local customs and conditions. 

Planting . — The time of planting was the usual time for this 
operation in each district. A distance of 80 in. between the 
drills, and 12 in. between the sets, was maintained throughout 
all the trials. 

Besults of Trials. — ^In the case of second early and late 
varieties 823 centres were established. The results showed that 
the effects of the drought were most severely felt in the South- 
ern, Eastern and South-Eastern Counties. Conditions improved 
in tho Midlands and West, while in the Northern Counties 
(York, Cumberland, Westmorland, Northumberland, and Dur- 
ham) heavy crops of all the varieties were obtained. 

An examination of the results obtained at all the centres 
shows that the average yields were not so inferior to those of 
1920 as might have been expected. For varieties with which 
comparison is possible the yield was only one or two tons per 
acre lower than that of 1920. 

In the English counties the heaviest ci’op was produced in 
Yorkshire by “ Groat Scot ” where the yield was at the rate of 
19 tons 9 cwt. per aero. In Wales first place was taken 
by “ Kerr’s Pink ” with a yield at the rate of 21 tons 5 cwt. per 
acre in Flint. It will be seen from Table lY, p. 165, that 
the heaviest yields in every case were obtained in the Welsh 
counties, the average difference as compared with the English 
counties amounting in the case of “ Ken’'8 Pink ” to over 4 tons 
per acre and in the case of “ Lochar ” to over 8 tons per acre; 
in no case was the difference loss than 11 tons per acre. This 
difference was probably due to a more plentiful supply of mois- 
ture in tho Welsh counties during the summer and autumn 
months. 

It will be seen that “ Great Scot ” and “ King George ” 
maintained their reputation as the heaviest cropping second 
earlies. “ Ally,” wWch gave the lowest yield, appears to have 
been severely affected by the lack of moisture. 

Amongst the late and main crop varieties ” Kerr’s Pink ” 
and " Lochar,” except at on© centre in Hampshire, cropped 
most consistently in all parts of the country. ” Majestic ” 
came third amongst the late varieties at both the English and 
Welsh centres. The li^test cropping late variety in both 
England and Wales was " Tinwald Perfection.” 
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Table V . — Average Yidds of Second Early and late Varieitee on light, 
medium, and heavy soih in England and Walee. 



Yield per acre 

Yield per acre 

Yield per acre 


on fj’ght 

'‘Oils, 

on Medium Soils. 

on Heavy Soils, 


tons 

cwt. 

tons 

cwt. 

tons 

cwt. 

Kerr’s Pink 

il 

11 

11 

10 

11 

15 

Lochar 

10 

14 

10 

18 

11 

16 

Gi eat Scot 

10 

4 

10 

11 

10 

16 

King George 

9 

15 

10 

12 

10 

9 

Majestic 

9 

6 

9 

11 

9 

6 

Ally 

S 

13 

8 

19 

9 

16 

Early Market 

8 

10 

9 

0 

9 

15 

Arran Comrade 

8 

7 

9 

8 

9 

9 

Tinwald Perfection .. 

8 

6 

8 

2 

8 

IS 

Average yield of all varieties 

9 

10 

9 

17 

10 

14 


If the above results are compared with those obtained in 1920, 
it at once becomes apparent that climatic conditions affect to 
some extent the relative productivity of the different soils. In 
1920 the average rates of yield of all varieties were distinctly in 
favour of light soils ; the figures being as follows : — 

Average yield of all varieties on light soils : — 10 tons 2 cwt. 
per acre. 

Average yield of all varieties on medium soils : — 9 tons 17 cwt. 
per acre. 

Average yield of all varieties on heavy soils : — 8 tons 10 cwt. 
per aero. 

In 1921, however, the balance was cast in favour of medium 
and heavy soils, especially the latter. This is probably accounted 
for by the fact that the heavier soils retain natural moisture to 
a greater extent and for a longer period than the lighter soils. The 
latter would quickly dry out, save in special cases where the 
water table was high. Any rain which did fall would be retained 
longer by the heavy soils than the light; this appears to have 
been the case in Wales where the yields on the heavy soils wei’e 
higher than in tho English counties. 

It is very unsafe on the results of the past season to make any 
definite suggestion regarding the varieties particularly suitable 
for heavy soils, though it would appear that “ Lochar ” may 
be regarded as coming within that category. 
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A SUCCESSFUL EGG AND POULTRY 
CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY. 

E. 6. Warren, 

Manager-Secretary. 

The Framlingham and Eastern Counties Co-operative Egg 
and Poultry Society, Ltd., is an offshoot of the very old- 
established Framlingham Farmers’ Club, which has done good 
service in the past for agriculture. 

Co-operation was first introduced to its members by Sir 
Horace Plunkett, supplemented later by Mr. C. C. Smith 
(Chairman of the Eastern Counties Farmers’ Association, Ltd.), 
but it was left to the Agricultural Organisation Society to estab- 
lish the first co-operative society in Suffolk in 1903. 

The success of the Society is clearly shown by the following 
figures : — 

No, of Mitinbi is. Sliiircu. Hith’s. Col/cctiono/Mijyi. Sliiirr i.'apitiif. 

1903 114 l,t!00 i:5,0.5(t 4.53,079 £400 

1921 .5,091 ,53,031 £282,353 24,140,0.59 £13,257 

The Society has acquired valuable properties at some of the 
larger depdts, notably Ipswich, Framlingham and Wisbech, 
which originally cost (with improvements) of which 

a proportion has been written off each year as depreciation. 
In accordance with the rules a reserve fund of i)4,043 
has been built up and the Committee receive loans at the 
same rate of intoreFt as is paid on the share capital, the 
amount on December Blst, 1921, being £1,127, The value of 
a share is 5s. (fully paid up) to admit of cjottagers joining, 
since it is recognised that, proportionately, more eggs are col- 
lected from cottage homes in the winter months than from 
farms, on account of the warmer housing of the hens. 

The Society is registered under the Industrial and Friendly 
Societies Act, which affords the cheapest and simplest means 
of obtaining corporate existence. An individual can hold £200 
worth or 800 shares, but needless to say there are many holding 
from one to four shares only. The Society has had no particular 
diflSculty in obtaining share capital, interest on which is paid 
up to 6 per cent. 

There are 50 or 60 depots or agencies established by the 
Society which collect from the villages by horse or motor 
vehicles. These depOts are controlled by salaried or commission 
agents. Each agency collects, tests and despatches its own 
eggs in accordance with orders received from the Central Office, 
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Ipswich. Agents are instructed to return all bad eggs, to be 
replaced by good ones at the next collection. Great care is 
taken in appointing an agent to see that his premises are near 
a railway station, to prevent waste of time, petrol or horseflesh 
in carting eggs to the station after collecting and testing. 

•Each depot has a set of books for recording in duplicate 
the collection and despatch of eggs, and sheets wre detached and 
sent to the central office daily. Each agent is provided with a 
standing balance for the purchase of eggs, and on the purchas- 
ing daily sheet reaching the central office, the amount spent is 
forwarded to keep the standing balance normal. 

The day book of each dep6t is so ruled that the number of 
eggs collected and despatched on any one day can be seen at 
a glance, which enables the allocator of eggs at the central 
office to telephone, wire or write any extra order received, 
according to tho quantity in hand. 

For the first few years the Society supplied all agricultural 
requirements to its members, but in 1916 the Eastern Counties 
Farmers’ Co-operative Association, Ltd., took over the Goods 
Department in exchange for their Egg Department, thus leav- 
ing the Society free to specialise in eggs, with the whole of the 
Eastern Counties as its field. 

The Society had an uphill fight at first to secure reliable 
eggs, since producers were evidently unconcerned if an egg were 
fresh or not, and would not wash a dirty or stained egg, but 
sent as “ new laid ” all eggs they came across, without 
troubling to keep back those that had been partly incubated. 
The members soon found, however, that effective combination 
for productive or commercial purposes was not to be accom- 
plished simply by recognition of the fact that it is necessary 
to combine. Certain regulations must be carried out, and it was 
thought advisable to adopt rules which would in time make the 
Society thoroughly reliable for the despatching of new laid eggs. 

The Committee enforced the Buies by fining for “ dirty 
eggs ” and making a deduction for “ cookers.” It’is interesting 
to give one member’s analysis at first joining, and the analysis 
a month later. 

Kffgs, QmL Cookers. SvniilU., Bud. 
First Collection ... 109 4 90 7 B 

Later „ ... 100 150 3 7 — 

It is regrettable to confess that the War completely upset 
this system for organising a supply of reliable eggs, because, 
the continental supply being cut off, the multiple shops invaded 
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the Society’s collecting areae and purchased good, bad or in* 
different eggs at a slightly higher price in order to secure them, 
thus affecting the good work the Society had done in levelling 
up the quality of eggs. At the commencement of operations 
each member was provided with a small rubber stamp, 
with which to number the eggs, but it was found that 
clients confused them with foreign eggs, and refused them, 
thus defeating their own object of getting best English eggs. 

The Committee worked out several examples with the idea 
of purchasing eggs by weight, but taking the 2-oz. standard 
it was found that, as a whole, the cost would be about 6 per 
cent, more than if bought in the ordinary local way, and there 
were still the “ smalls ” to cope with. 

Each year the Society has shown a creditable trade profit, 
and during the last ten years has distributed in bonuses no 
less a sum than £19,973 4s. 3d. Members therefore have con- 
fidence in the Society, and in many instances the bonus and 
interest are returned for investment in further shares. 

Since 1910 the Society has persevered in the preservation of 
eggs, and specially constructed tanks similar to those in Den- 
mark have been l)Hilt at the Ipswich dop6t. Each measures 
8 ft. X 7 fl. X 7 ft. 6 in., and each will accommodate 120,000 
eggs. Altogether wilh smaller tanks at Framlingham. Strad- 
broke and Wisbech, aboiit two million eggs can be preserved. 

In order to prevent the selling of preserved eggs as new 
laid, a solution has been prepared which when applied to the 
shell of a preserved egg will cause it to “ blush,” but the 
solution will not affect a now laid egg. In the winter of each 
year, all agents are supplied with this solution, and lime or 
water glass eggs can easily be detected. 

The Committee constantly urge members to improve their 
stock, by the introduction of pure bred cockerels of laying 
strains, either from some well-known breeder, or from members 
who keep reliable breeds. They also advise members to give 
the hens clean nests, to gather the eggs at least once daily, 
to keep the eggs in a cool place, and to kill or sell all male birds 
as early as possible save those required for stock purposes. 

During 1921 an increased trade in poultry, rabbits, butter, 
etc,, is shown, which is due to the provision of at least 300 
fattening coops at Ipswich. A record handling for Xmas week 
alone of some 3,060 turkeys, 1,293 fowls, 329 ducks and 101 
geese is noteworthy. 

The Committee purchase live fowls (roasting chickens and 
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hens) at all times at given weekly prices per pound, weighed at 
Ipswich. They also purchase wild rabbits and hares during the 
season, and are buyers of butter, honey or other dairy produce. 

One great drawback to the Society’s working is the heavy 
charges for rail carriage, which increased 50 per cent, during 
1921. To obviate this the Committee are negotiating for cen- 
tral premises in London where eggs can be sent in bulk by 
goods train, or otherwise, and by which it is estimated a con- 
siderable saving can be effected. 

The eggs, poultry, and other produce ai'e paid for at market 
rates and the profits realised by the Society are subsequently 
divided as a “ bonus ” to members in proportion to their 
deliveries. 

The following application of profits for 1921 is of interest : — 



£ 

8. 

d. 

lutercHt oil Share Capital, G per cent 

742 

4 

5 

Bonus to Employees (as per Rules) 


0 

0 

Bonus to Membera on Eggs, Poultry, etc., sold to 
the Society 

8,G08 

4 

0 

Reserve Fund as per Rules 

429 

0 

0 

Balance carried forward 

376 

0 

H 


miO 8 Hi 
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CHOCOLATE SPOT DISEASE OR 
STREAK DISEASE OF BROAD BEANS. 

Sydney G. Paine and Margaeet S. Lacey, 

Department of Plant Physiology and Pathology, Imperial 
College, London. 

This disease occurred as a serious epidemic in the summer 
of 1920. It was recognised first by an extensive marking of the 
leaves with chocolate-coloured spots, and was in many places 
confounded with “ Rust ” {Uromyccs fabae). Simultaneously 
with the occurrence of the spots on the leaves there appeared 
upon the stems long and short streak-like markings of a rich 
bronze-brown colour, which recalled very forcibly the markings 
on the stems of tomato plants suffering from the “ Stripe ” 
disease. Investigation has shown that the bean disease is 
caused by the same organism as that producing “ Stripe ” in 
tomatoes. Now this organism was first described by Manns and 
Taubenhaus as the cause of “ Streak ” disease in sweet-peas, 
and was subsequently shown by them to produce streak disease 
of many leguminous plants. It therefore seems advisable to 
use the term “ Streak ” for this disease of beans, although 
perhaps “ Chocolate Spot ” would more adequately describe the 
most obvious symplorn. 

Occurrence of the Disease. — It is probable that field beans 
are never, or seldom, quite free from this disease, but it is only 
under exceptional weather conditions that it assumes the form 
of an epidemic, or does any considerable amount of damage. 
Such exceptional conditions prevailed in the spring and early 
summer of 1920. Hot, wet and thundery weather seems to hive 
been general just previous to the appearance of the first 
symptoms of disease. The trouble was first reported from 
Hampshire in the latter part of April and South Wales in May, 
and rapidly spread from various centres. It was obseiwed by 
the authors in Devon during June, in Sussex in July, and was 
reported to them successively from Buckinghamshire, Cam- 
bridgeshire and Lincolnshire. It was undoubtedly very general 
throughout a large part of England and Wales. 

Description of the Disease. — ^In a typical case, beans planted 
in October, 1919, first showed signs of disease on 25th May, 
1920, small purplish-brown spots on the leaves and streak 
lesions on the stems being observed on plants about five feet 
high. When next observed, 8th June, the plants were largely 
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defoliated, the remaining leaves showing a good deal of blaoken* 
ing. On 10th July the canes in the central pcartion of the field 
were beaten down by rain, all the leaves had fallen except a 
bunch at the top of each stalk, and the whole pltmts were being 
rapidly rotted by Botrytis, which in all cases observed followed 
rapidly after the “ Streak ” disease. In many instances the 
plants in the outer parts of the field were observed to be less 
severely attacked than those in the centre, the conditions in 
tho outer more exposed portions being naturally drier than at 
the centre and hence less favourable to the spread of the disease. 

Cause of the Disease. — As stated above, the organism causing 
this disease is the same bacillus which causes " Streak ” in 
sweet-peas and “ Stripe ” in tomatoes — a small yellow bacillus 
named by Manns and Taubenhaus Bacillus lathyri. The entry 
of the organism into the plant may be through the stomata of 
the leaf; the apparent spread of the disease eastwards during 
1920 would seem to suggest wind dispersal of the causative 
organism and entry into the leaf in this way. At the same time 
there is evidence that the organism is carried on the seed of 
winter beans, and especially on those which have been bored by 
the bean beetle Bruchus rvfimanus. In its attack upon the 
young pod this beetle may inoculate the plant at the time of 
laying its eggs, and the young larvse which develop in the pod 
may infect the seed when they bore their way in. Foreign 
Bmr.hids, e.g., Bruchus obtectus, can continue to breed in 
stored beans, and this species is not infrequently introduced on 
Canadian Wonder bean seed, though at present there are no 
records of this beetle having been found amongst field beans. 

Control. — It should be remembered that the extent of tho 
disease seems to be markedly influenced by weather conditions. 
The year 1920, when the disease was specially prevalent, was 
followed by the exceptionally dry season of 1921, in which the 
disease made its appearance in the early spring, but the plants 
soon recovered from the attack and a month later showed no 
sign of disease. 

Where disease has occurred to a serious extent it would be 
well, before another crop of beans is sown, to dress the land 
well with potash, since it has been shown that this treatment 
has successfully checked the ravages of the bacillus upon tomato 
plants. 

Further, it would be well to examine the seed carefully and 
to^reject any showing an excessive amount of boring by beetles, 
and to sterilise the seed by soaking for 10 minutes in weak lysol ' 
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or formalin, or by dressing the seed with one of the tarry pre- 
parations supplied for the purpose. - 
In conclusion, the authors wish to express their thanks to 
Mr. W. P. Wiltshire, of the Long Ashton Experiment Station, 
for his reports of the disease as it occurred in South Wales, and 
to Mr. J. C. F. Fryer for notes upon the bean weevils. 
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MARROW-STEMMED KALE FOR 
POULTRY. 

LroY A. Hutchinson, B.A. Hons. (Equivalent, Cambs.). 

liECKNT high prices have given a considerable impetus to 
intensive poultry-keeping and to “ back-yard ’* poultry- 
keeping. One of the chief difficulties poultry-keepers of these 
classes have to face is that of providing green food for their 
stock. Where the so-called “ yard is of the nature of a 
garden, or where, in the case of larger poultry-keepers working 
iiitonsively, a portion of the land can be devoted to the growing of 
greens, the ciiltivation of marrow-stemmed kale will be found 
to yield excellent results. The seed should he sown in late 
April or early May, according to the season. It may be sown 
in a seed bed, and the young seedlings planted out in rows 
2 ft. apart and H or 2 ft. apaH in the row — or, as a labour- 
saving method, a few seeds may be dibbled into holes at the 
required distances, the plants afterwards being thinned out to 
two or three in each group. The winter's experience has been 
that the finest individual plants are obtained by the former 
metfibd, but the greatest bulk of food by the latter. In the 
latter case, the thinnings supply some food from the outset. 
In both cases, during growth green leaves from the top of 
the stem can be gathered frequently, care being taken not to 
take sufficient to injure the growth of the plant. In this way 
a considerable amount of food is obtained throughout the 

p 
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Btimmer, but the real value of these greens is found when the 
first frosts have come, and succulent vegetables are scarcer. 
Any leaves left on the plants will succumb to the frost but 
the “ marrow ” contained in the stem, from the presence of 
which the plant obtains its name, will be protected by the 
outer covering which will by this time have become fibrous as 
in herbaceous plants. These stems should now be pulled up, 
and split in halves lengthwise, and thrown into the house or 
run. It will be found that the fowls readily eat the pith or 
marrow, leaving only the woody fibre of the outer coat of the 
stem, and in doing this they also obtain a good deal of exercise. 

In order to ascertain exactly how much food was contained 
in the stems, some of them were weighed before being put 
in the runs and the woody remains afterwards gathered up and 
weighed. The following results were obtained : — 

1. The finest individual stem was 34 in. in length, and 
had a circumference of in. Its weight was 2 lb. 14 oz., 
and the weight of the outermost coat after the fowls had eaten 
the ” marrow ” was 13 oz. Thus the amount of food from 
the one stem was 2 lb. 1 oz. This plant had been grovra in 
the seed bed and transplanted. 

2. Seven of the transplanted individuals, not selected, but 
taken in order from the plot, weighed 15 lb. 8 oz. The 
greatest length of a single stem was 36 in., and the greatest 
girth 7 in. The waste amounted to 4 lb. 3 oz., the quantity 
of food from the 7 stems being 11 lb. 5 oz. — an average of 
1 lb. 10 oz. 

3. Five consecutive groups of plants from “ dibbled ” seeds 
had the following respective weights : — 6 lb. 8 oz. : 2 lb. 10 oz. ; 
5 lb. 1 oz.: 5 lb. 7 oz.; 5 lb. 9 oz.: — a total of 25 lb. 3 oz. 
The greatest length of stem was 39 in., and the greatest 
circumference 8 in. The amount of waste was 7 lb. 2 oz., the 
food extracted weighing 18 lb. 1 oz. — an average from each 
hole of 3 lb. 10 oz. 

The results shown in (3) demonstrate clearly the superiority 
of the second method of sowing. The results as a whole show 
what a valuable green food this kale provides for poultry- 
keepers, especially when it is remembered that the food from 
the stems was available throughout a period of fairly keen 
frosts. 
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NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS FOR 

MAY. 


E. T. Halnan, M.A., Dip. Agric. (Cantab.), 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

The Composition of Wheat Offals . — ^In a letter received 
recently, a correspondent stated that he experienced great 
difficulty in ascertaining the exact value of any wheat offals he 
bought, owing to the fact that the local names under which 
they were offered differed from those usually given in the Notes 
on Feeding Stuffs. It may be useful to give a brief account of 
our present knowledge of the composition of wheat offals, and 
it is hoped that this account will help readers to classify their 
own local products under the appropriate headings. The writer 
would also appreciate any information as to the local names of 
any wheat offals not given in the list below. 

A successful attempt to classify wheat offals was made by 
Prof. T. B. Wood and Mr. R. H. Adie in 1916, and very useful 
information was obtained as a result of their investigation. 
The following is a brief account of the chief facts established 
by this investigation. 

In milling wheat for flour, the process consists essentially 
of cracking and grinding the wheat kernels by passing them 
through series of steel or stone rollers and sifting out the finest 
particles by means of a fine silk sieve which has 130 meshes to 
the linear inch. The particles that pass through this sieve form 
the flour, and the remainder constitutes the “ wheat offals.” 
The subsequent history and separation of the constituents of 
the wheat offals depends to a large extent on the local milling 
practice and the nature of the machinery available for separa* 
tion. The coarser part of the offals, known under the name of 
” bran ” is extracted by passing the offals over a wire sieve 
having 16 meshes to the linear inch. The bran is that portion 
which fails to pass through the sieve. The greatest variation 
in milling practice occurs in the separation of the finer particles 
■of offals. As with bran, the separation is a mechanical one, 
the offals being graded according to whether or not they pass 
through sieves of a given mesh. Where separation is most 
complete, the intermediate ofbls are graded into three fractions, 
known respectively as pollards, coarse middlings, and fine 
middlii^^. '\^ere s^aration is not so complete, the separate 
fractions above may be combined, so that a mixture of coarse 
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Price 

I)er 

Qr. 

B. lb. 

Price 

■C. 

£ «. 

Kannrial 

yaiae 

£ B. 

Cost of 
Fobd 
Value per 
Ton* 

£ R. 

Starch 

Bqulv. 

per 
100 lb. 

Price 

Starch 

ttquiv. 

B. 

Price 
per lb. 
Starch 
Equl-v. 

d. 

W}ioat, British - 

53/fi 

504 

11 

18 

1 0 

10 18 

71*6 

8/5 

1*83 

Baj'ley, English Feeding 

38/- 

400 

10 

13 

0 18 

9 15 

71 

2/9 

1*47 

„ Canadian No.2 Keod 

.34/- 

400 

9 

10 

0 18 

8 12 

71 

2/5 

1-29 

Oats, English White 

34/6 

386 

11 

10 

0 19 

10 11 

69-5 ! 3/7 

1*92 

Blacked Grey 
„ Canadian No.2 Feed 

32/- 

336 

10 

13 

0 19 

9 14 

596 

iS/s 

1-74 

29/6 

320 

10 

6 

0 19 

9 7 

59-5 

3/2 

1-70 

„ Argentine 

2«/3 

320 

9 

4 

0 19 

8 6 

59-6 

2/9 

1-47 

Maize, „ 

43/6 

480 

10 

3 

0 17 

9 6 

81 

2/4 

1*25 

„ South African - 

38/-. 

480 

8 

17 

0 17 

8 0 

81 

2/- 

1*07 

Beans, English Winter • 

63/3* 

532 

13 

6* 

1 15 

H 11 

67 

3/5 

1-83 

„ Rangoon - 

— 


8 

0 

1 16 

6 5 

67 

1/10 

0*98 

Buckwheat, Manchurian 

59/-. 

392 

16 

17 

1 6 

16 11 

53-4 

6/10 

312 

Millers’ offals— 









Bran 

— 

— 

7 

10 

1 16 

6 14 

46 

2/6 

1*34 

Brt>ad Bran 

— . 

— 

8 

15 

1 16 

6 19 

46 

8/1 

1 *65 

Fine middlings (Im- 

— 

— 

10 0 

1 7 

8 13 

72 

2/6 

1*29 

ported) 








2/- 

1*07 

Coarse middlings - 

— 

— 

7 

15 

1 7 

6 8 

64 

Pollards (Imported) 

— 

— 

7 

0 

1 15 

5 6 

60 

1/9 

0*94 

Bai'lcy Meal - 

— 

— 

11 

10 

0 18 

10 12 

71 

3/- 

1*61 

Maize „ • • 

— 

— 

8 

12* 

0 17 

7 15 

81 

]/ii 

1*03 

„ Germ Meal- 

— 

— 

8 

10 

1 6 

7 5 

85 3 

1/8 

0*89 

„ Gluten -fcied 


— 

9 

10 

1 11 

7 19 

75‘6 

2/1 

1*12 

Locust Bean Meal 

— 

— 

9 

10 

0 9 

9 1 

7M 

2/6 

1*31 

Bean Meal - 

— 


14 

0 

1 15 

12 5 

67 

3/8 

1 *96 

Fish „ - - > 

— 

- 

16 

10 

5 10 

n 0 

63 

4/2 

2*23 

Linseed 

— 

— 

19 

10 

1 16 

17 14 

119 

3/- 

1*61 

„ Cake, English 









(y7c oil) 

— 

— 

14 

5 

2 6 

11 19 

74 

3/3 

1*74 

Cottonseed,, English 









(57o 

„ „ Egyptian 

— 

— 

8 

12 

2 6 

6 6 

42 

3/- 

1*61 

oil) 

,, „ decorti- 


— 

8 

2. 

2 6 

1 

5 16 

42 

2/i» 

1*47 

cated (77o oil) 

— 

— 

II 


1 3 11 

10 9 

71 

2/n 

1 *.'.6 

Coconut ( ake (GV^ oil) 
Groundnut,, (67^ oil) 

— 

— 1 

9 

0 

: 1 19 

7 I 

1 

73 

2 /- 

l*t»T 

(undccorticated) 
Palm kernel Cake 


— 

8 

15 

3 5 

5 10 

47 

2/ 4 

1*25 

1 

(67, oil) 
„ ^Bleal ' 

— 

— 1 

7 

10* 

1 9 1 

6 1 

76 

1/7 

‘ 0*84 

(27o oil) 

' — 

— k 1 

6 

10 

1 9 

5 1 

71 3 

1/6 

0*76 

Feeding Trt acle • 

— 

— ' 

5 

1.5 

1 1 

4 14 

61 

1/10 

0*98 

Brewers* gi*ain8,dried,alci 


, i 

10 

5 

1 11 

8 14 

49 

3/6 1 
3/2 

1*87 

,, ,, ,, portci'j 

— 

1 — 

9 

.5 

1 n 

7 14 

49 

1*70 

„ „ wet, ale, 

„ „wet,fjorterj 

— 

— 

2 

10 

0 8 

2 2 

16 

2/10 

1*52 

— 

1 — _ 

2 

6 

0 8 

1 18 

15 

2/6 

1*34 

Malt culms - 


1 

8 

0*^ 

2 3 

5 !7 

i 

43 

2/9 

1*47 

Whole Milk (37, fat) - 

Sd. per gal.f 

7 


0 7 i 

1 

7 2 

16 

9/6 

5*09 


• Pri^pes at Liverpool. f Specially tncluded*~not Qiarkpt price. 
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FAEM VALUaS. 


- 

Value per 
Ton on 
Ffurm. 

£ 8 . 

Manurial 
Value jier 
Ton. 

£ p. 

Food 
Valui* per 
Ton. 

£ 8 

S.£. 

per 

loo 

lbs. 

value 

per 

unit 

S,£. 

8. 

Market 
Value per 
lb. S.K. 

d. 

Potatoes 

■ 


2 7 

0 6 

2 2 

18 

2/i 

1-26 

Swedes 

— 

— 

0 19 

0 3 

0 16 

7 

2/3 

1*20 

Mangolds 



— 

0 18 

1 0 4 

0 14 

6 

2/1 

1-25 

Good Meadow Hay , 

— 

— ■ 

0 6 

i 0 18 i 

6 8 

31 

; 3/6 

1*87 

Good Oat Straw - 

— 

— 

3 9 

1 0 10 

2 19 

17 

1 3/6 

1-87 

Good Clover Hay 

— 1 

! — 

6 16 

1 4 J 

5 12 

32 

1 3/6 

1’87 

Vetch and Oat Silage - 

i 

I 1 

1 J9 

0 H 

1 11 

U 

2/3 

I-IO 


NOTE.— 'J'hc priooB quobe^l above represent the arerapo pricers at wUleh aetual wholosale 
transactions ha\c taken place in LoB<lon, un'css otlicrwise ntatt'd, and refer to the price ex mill or 
store. The prices were oiirrcnt at the end of March and are, as a rule, considerablv lower than 
the prices at local country markets, the difference being due to carnage and dealers’ commission. 
Buyers can, however, easily compare the relative prices of the feeding stuffs on offer at their local 
market by the method of calculation used in the.se notes. Thu^, suppose palm kernel cake is offered 
locally at illO per ton. Its manunal value is JCl 9s per ton. The fOv>d value per ton is therefore 
£8 Uh. per ton. Dividing this figure bj 75, the starch equivalent ot palm kernel cake as given in 
the table, the Cf)flt jker unit of starch etiuivalont Is 28. 8d. Dividing this again by 22*4, the number 
of poundB of starch equivalent in 1 unit, the cost per lb. of starch e<}(uvalont it 1*2 Id. A similar 
calculation will show the relative cost per lb. of ftarch e(iin valent ot other feeding stuffs on the ftaine 
local market. From the results of such calculations a buxer can determine which feeding stuff gives 
him the best va'ue at the prices quoted on his own market. 

middlings and fine middlings constitutes the grade known as 
straight run middlings. A mixture of coarse middlings and 
pollards is similarly known as straight run pollards. The three 
fractions combined would constitute straight run offals. Given 
in the form of a diagram the results obtained are as follows : — 

I 1. Flour 

Wlieat kernel is 
separated into 
5 fractions. 


t s;r irx } f - 1 

4. Pollards j Straight run pollards J offals. 

5. Bran 


The investigation also showed that fine middlings, coarse 
middlings, pollards and bran had a fairly definite chemical 
composition and each could be placed in its proper grade on its 
chemical composition. From the investigation it was also 
possible to group the local names into their proper grades. 
U^hus fine middlings is identical with seconds, fine thirds and 
biscuit middlings. 

Coarse middlings is identical with sharps, thirds, parings 
and boxings. 

Pollards is identical with randans, coarse sharps and 
gurgeons. 

The composition and digestibility of the four important 
grades of wheat offals are given in the Ministry’s Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 82"'^ (Rations for Farm Stock), and by compar- 
ing the analysis of any given sample of offals bought locally 
with these standard analyses it should be possible for the buyer 


* Obtainable from the offices of the Ministry, 10 ^Vhitcllali Place, S.W. 1. 
Price 6d. post free. 
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to place with a fair degree of accuracy the nature of the o&ls 
sold. It is hoped eventually that millers will agree to classify 
their offals on a standard basis, as this will give the farmer an 
accurate idea of the feeding value of any wheat offal whatever 
its local name may be. 

The Feeding Value of Whole Milk. — A correspondent has 
written asking that the value of milk based on a price of 8d. 
a gallon, and a fat content of 8 per cent., may be given in the 
table. It has therefore been included. 

It will be seen that, at 8d. a gallon, milk is a dear feeding 
stuff. Its use could only be justified for feeding in special cir- 
cumstances, as in the case of very young stock, or where local 
conditions preclude its sale. In the latter case, it would be 
more profitable to manufacture cheese or butter for sale and to 
feed the residues rather than to feed the whole milk itself. 


Coal smoke and the presence of sulphurous acid in the 
atmosphere have for long been two of the greatest trials with 

Effect ol Goal Eoyal Botanic Gardens, Kew, 

c v TO ♦ contend, and the winter conditions 

mo e on . impossible to 

cultivate certain evergreen trees. Winds from the north 
and north-east almost invariably carry coal smoke to Kew. 
In summer the smoke may only be noticeable as a slight 
haze, but in winter it takes the form of dense fog. A fog 
of a few hours’ duration causes the flowers and leaves 
of many indoor plants to fail, owing to the sulphurous acid in 
the atmosphere, whilst out of doors everything is covered with 
a thick deposit of fine greasy soot. This deposit is very notice- 
able upon water, glass, and the leaves of plants. The breathing 
pores of leaves become clogged and the plants are enfeebled; in 
fact, so disastrous is the dirt to health that it has become 
imix)s.sible to cultivate many of the firs and spruces. 

A temporary exhibit has been arranged in Museum III at 
Kew, consisting of leaf specimens showing the difference 
between clean foliage and smoke or soot-laden foliage, and of 
glass from a greenhouse showing the effect of fog. 

In order to increase the educational value of the Gardens, it 
is proposed from time to time to arrange other small exhibits 
at Kew, of objects of particular interest at the moment. 



HoBTtCtILTrBE IH PbNZAKCB. 




les 


Thb Ministry of Agricalttire and Fisheries is prepared to 
receive, not later than the 15th May next, applications for grants 
in aid of scientific investigatiouB bearing on 
agriculture to be carried out in England and 
Wales during the academic year commenc- 
ing Ist October, 1922. The conditions on 
which these grants are offered are set out on the pieseribed form 
of application (A280/1), of which copies may be obtained from 
the Secretary, Ministry’ of Agriculture and Fisheries. Whitehall 
Place, London, S.W.l. 


OraiUs fra 
Agrlcttltiual 
Beflsaieh. 


The proposed new regulations for the control of Wart Disease, 
which were to have been brought into operation by the Ministry 


of Agriculture and Fisheries at the conclu- 
sion of the 1922 planting season, are still 
under consideration by the Minister’s 
Advisory Committees. The Ministry can, 
potato growers that no restrictions addi- 
tional to those operating in 1921 will be imposed which will 
affect the distribution of the 1922 potato crop, or of the entry 
into England and Wales of seed potatoes produced during 1922 
in Scotland or Ireland. 


Wart Disease 
of Potatoes 
BegnlaUoiu. 

however, inform 


The Great Western Railway Company have drawn the 
Ministry’s attention to certain statements which appeared in an 
article in this Journal for November, 1921, 
entitled Horticulture in the Penzance Area 
of Cornwall. 

The Company point out that the present 
arrangements for the receiving and forwarding of the Cornish 
broccoli and vegetable traffic had been already the subject of 
discussion between the Railw’ay Company and the Cornish 
Rranch of the National Farmers’ Union, and had been agreed 
to by the latter. 


Hoirticulture in 
the Penzance 
Area of Cornwall. 


The whole question has recently been under discussion 
between the Ministry and the Railway Company, who are 
anxioM to provide every facility for the transport of these com- 
modities under the most favourable conditions. 

The Ministry is glad to recognise the progressive and liberal 
attitude adopted by the Great Western Railway Company, 
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especially as regards their willingness to give iinrnediate p/tten- 
tion to any specific complaint, by a grower, and to ensure the 
best possible transport of all }>erishable produce. 


With reference to the article entitled “ How to Produce 
Clean Milk,” by James Mackintosh, O.B.E., N.D.A., which 
appeared in the April issue of the Journal y 


How to Produce 
Clean Milk. 


in view of recent experiments conducted 
at the University Collego, Heading, the 
writer wishes to make the following amendments to his 
article : — 

Mrlhoth of WnMnjh — Scalding is really an attempt to steri- 
lize, and will do much k) lessen the contamination from the 
utensils; eflficient steaming, however, will actually sterilize 
utensils with less labour and is therefore to be preferred. Where 
steam is not available utensils should be immersed in boiling 
water and boiled for 10 minutes; in the case of a large cooler 
or churns which cannot be placed in an ordinary copper, boil- 
ing water should be poured over or into them until they 
become unbearably hot. 

Steaming . — Utensils may be enclosed in a box or tank into 
which steam is passed from a boiler. The steaming period will 
vary from 10 minutes upwards according to the supply of 
steam and the size of the box. If a thermometer is inserted 
through a small hole in the lid or side, a temperature of 210 
degrees P. is sufficient evidence that the utensils are being 
satisfactorily treated; steaming should 1)0 prolonged to allow 
the contents of the box to reach this temperature. Vessels 
inverted over a steam jet should be ki'pt in position until every 
part of the vessel becomes too hot to touch with the hand and 
left for at least one minute thereafter. 

Strainers and Straining , — Strainers containing a layer of 
cotton wool which must be renewed at each milking, are the 
best, particularly those where the milk falls on a metal plate 
first instead of directly on to the straining material. The metal 
plate then bears the direct weight of the falling milk, and there 
is less chance of particles of dirt being forced through the 
strainer. Cloths of a fine mesh are also in common use, but 
the difficulty of keeping such cloths clean, and the certainty 
that a dirty cloth will contaminate milk indicates clearly that 
cotton wool strainers are much to be preferred. Where cloths 
are used, two should be provided — one, used in the evening. 
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should be soaked in cold water overnight; the other, used next 
morning, should be soaked as soon as the morning milking is 
finished. Both should bo rinsed repeatedly, then washed, boiled 
(or steamed) and hung in a clean place till again required. 


The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries wishes to inform 
beekeepers that bees can now be examined for the presence of 
Acarine Disease, on payment of a foe of 28. 
for each sample submitted. The following 
instructions should be carefully observed : — 
(1) Specimens should be live bees, of 
not leas than 30 in number, taken from off the combs and not 
Qolloctcd from outside the hive. It is in this wa}' only that 
the true condition of the colony can be diagnosed. Dead bees 
will not normally be accepted as they are unreliable for micro- 


Acarine Disease: 
Examination ol 
Bees. 


scopic examination. 

(2) The bees should be placed in a small cage or box, prefer- 
ably of wood, provided with ventilation holes, and having a piece 
of muslin fastened across the inside for the bees to cling to 
during transit. 

(3) A supply of candy sufficient to last for a few days, or a 
lump of sugar moistened with water, should be wrapped in 
muslin and firmly fixed to the inside of the box. 

(4) The box should be secured with string and a label attached 
addressed to the Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries. 4. Whitehall Place, S.W.l, with the name and 
address of the sender written on the reverse side, but crossed 
through to prevent an eiTor in the post. 

(5) Not more than three samples may be submitted by a bee- 
keeper at any one time, but further samples may be sent at 
interv'als of four days. In all cases where more than one sample 
is sent at a time, these should be numbered 1, 2 and 8 as the 
case may be. 

(6) At the same time as the bees are despatched, a remittance 
at the rate of 28. for each sample submitted should be forwarded 
under separate cover. No bees will be examined unless or until 
this remittance has been received. Payment should be made by 
cheque or Postal Order, payable to the order of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries and not to any individual by name, 
and crossed “ Bank of England.” Postage Stamps will not be 
accepted. The Ministry will not be responsible for any loss 
occasioned by inattention to these instructions. 
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(7) In the letter forwarding the remittance, as much infor- 
mation as possible should be given with regard to the past 
history and present condition of the stocks from which the bees 
WMre taken. This may help the Ministry in giving advice when 
famishing a report of the examination, and will assist in general 
bee-disease research. 


A NOVEL method of organising a series of agricultural lectures 
was adopted w^ith success last winter by the Yorkshire Council 
BromDton Agricultural Education. In the pre- 

Aericultttral winter a course of twelve weekly 

DlsciSonSodetr.lf^^y®® Brompton, near 

^ Northallerton, which was only moderately 

attended. In order to stimulate interest in the proposed educa* 
tional courses in the subsequent season, the prominent members 
of the previous class formed themselves into the Brompton Agri- 
cultural Discussion Society. They elected a Treasurer, Secre- 
tary and a committee. The subscription for membership was 
Is., a printed programme was drawn up, and a lecture was 
arranged for each week from December to the end of March. 
The subjects were chosen by the members, and the County 
Agricultural Organiser was then asked to assist in obtaining the 
services of specialists in the particular subjects, the result being 
a well constructed programme of which the scientific side was 
presented by the staff of Leeds University, while practice was 
preached by prominent agriculturists who freely gave their 
services. 

The lectures were followed by discussions and it was interest- 
ing to see in this small village a company of thirty to forh’ 
farmers on a miserably wet night firing questions at the lecturer 
as quickly as possible during the three-quarters of an hour 
which was open tor discussion. Not least important is the fact 
that full reports of these lectures appeared in the local press, 
which devoted one or two columns per week to the society’s 
work. The hearers therefore had an opportunitv of reading the 
lecture again at their leisure. 

Another result of this work is shown in the keenness with 
which those who are members of the society are taking up the 
que^ion of plot and variety trials, usually at their own expense. 
Their results form material which is periodicallv brought up in 
the discussions following certain lectures. 
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Thb following communicaiiion has been received from a 
correi^ndent:~ 

irtiMno k« '* principle of paying piece-work 
OontiMt^ rates for many agricultural operations is 
very old-standing, but its adoption in the 
tending of livestock is a comparatively new departure, and in 
certain cases is impracticable. For a considerable time it has 
been customary for small bonuses to be paid to stockmen, 
shepherds, etc., for each animal successfully reared or fattened, 
and in some localities milking cows have been let out on a 
hiring system. 

Eecently a large firm of dairymen, with over 400 cows on 
the outskirts of London, have contracted for the care and 
milking of their herd. Owing to the general fall in the price 
of agricultural products, this firm was faced with the alterna- 
tive of reducing individual wages or obtaining a greater output 
per man. Methods were therefore so«ight for placing their 
business on a sound economic basis, and it was finally agreed 
between the firm and their employees that piece-work rates for 
milking and tending the cows should be paid. The rate agreed 
to is 48. per cow per week, and each man is now milking 16 
cows against 12 before the agreement. In addition each man 
has a cottage or Ss. per week in lieu, and milk. The day’s 
work is done in two periods; the first commences at 4.80 a.m. 
iind finishes at 9.80 a.m. During this period the cows are 
fed, milked, the sheds and mangers are cleaned and the animals 
are again fed. The second period commences about 12.80 p.m. 
The cows are milked at 4 p.m., after which the milk pails and 
churns are scalded ready for use the next morning, and the day 
is finished about 6.80 p.m. The farm steward supervises the 
head cowman. Milk records are taken weekly and thus care- 
less milking is quickly detected. 

It is stated that the men appear satisfied with the arrange- 
ment and no falling off in the milk supply or condition of the 
cows has occurred. 


The dairy is run on town lines, t.e., the cows are always 
housed, and when yielding below 6 quarts of milk per day they 
are sold for slaughter. Under the above conditions it is com- 
paratively easy to adopt factory methods, but in country herds 
it would be much more difficult to arrange an efficient system.’' 
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Leaflets issued by the Ministry. Since the date of tlie list given 
i)i) page 1051 of the Fobruaiy issue of the Journal^ the fdlowing five new 
leaflets, of which the one marked with an asterisk will, provisionally, be supplied 
free, have beea issued : — 

No. — Insecticides and Fungicides. 

„ 382. — Liquid Manure Tanks. 

384. — Pig breeding. 

„ 385. — Lime and Its Uses on the Land.^ 

„ 383. — Distribution of Sittings of Kggs and Day-old Chicks for 
Improving the Breed of I’oultry. 

The following have been revised or amended : — 

No. 180. — Dodder. 

,, 201. — The Marketing of Poultry. 

„ 222. — Meadow Saffron. 

,, 320. — Injurious Weed Seeds in Grasses and Clovers Harvested for 
Seed in Great Britain. 

„ 223. — The Breeding and Rearing of Tin keys. 

„ 349. — Methods of Obtaining Strong Stocks of Bees for Wintering. 
„ 308. — The Cultivation of Flax for Fibre. 

The following Leaflets have been re-written : — 

No. 128. — Advice to Beginners in Bee-Keeping. 

„ 157. — The Sale of Day-old Chickens. 

„ 170.— The Fattening of Poultry for the Table. 

„ 224. — Narcissus Cultivation. 

The following Leaflets have been withdrawn : — 

No. 289. — A Disease of Wheat. 

„ 171. — lihizoctonia Diseases. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Farmingr Costs.— (C. S. Orwin. London : Oxford University Press, 
Price 8s. 6d, net.) During the War the subject of farming costs received 
much attention, particularly in connection with the contioversy surrounding 
the Corn Production Acts, and it still occupies a prominent position the in 
Agricultural Press. A revised edition of Mr. C. S. Orwin’s well-known book on 
the subject must, therefore, be welcomed, for the author, as Dir(‘ctor of the 
Institute of Agiicultural Economics at Oxford, is in a positiiin to speak with 
authority. The first eilition (entitled “ The Determination of Funning Costs ”) 
was puhliblied in 1917 and was in great demand as the only authoritative work 
on the subject. Since that date furtlier experience has enabled the author 
to speak with even greater authority as well as to make such modiiicatious as 
•extended observation and criticism have shown to be desirable. Certain 
matters still remain, however, in regard to which Mr. Orwin, in the absence of 
further experience, is not prepared to give firm directions. It may be 
permissible to suggest that the time has come when general agreement between 
<".xp€rts is necessary, if it were only on a conventional basis. Not the least 
toiefit of the keeping of costing accounts is the material which they provide 
€or comparative study, whether from year to year on the same farm, or in 
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relation to otjier farms similarly aituated. For this purpose it is more 
important that the systems of costing pursued should he uniform than that 
they should be defensible in every detail on purely theoretical grounds. 

One of the matters as to which further experience has led the author to 
modify his views, i*elates to the trouble and expense involved in keeping cost 
accounts. “There is, however,” he states, “a degree of exactness required in 
cost determinations which niay he so troublesome and so expensive of time 
and labour .... that it would not be profitable for the ordinary farmer.” 
“ But,” as he properly goes on to say, “ this , . . . does not affect the 
importance of having .... an exhaustive and scientific analysis of 
farming costs . ; . . on a number of typical farms.^’ In this connection 
attention may also be drawn to Appendix I, which suggests an “ Alternative 
Basis for Cost Determination.” The system outlined theiein, if successful,, 
goes far to meet the objection that costing on the approved principles described 
in the body of the treatise is too expensive for adoption by the “ ordinary fanner.” 
One misses, it may he said, the refreshingly pungent criticisms of other writers 
on the subject of costs with which the first edition closed. A.B.B, 

Fruit Farming : Practical and Scientific. —(Cecil II. Hooper. 
London : The Lockwood I^ress. Price Oh. net.) The Second Edition of this 
hook which has now been publi8lie<l covers a wide field by including articles 
on most subjects of importance to the commercial fruit grower. Many of the 
articles have been written l>y Mr. Cecil Hooper, who lias had experience of 
fruit growing in this country ami Canada, while others have been written by 
well-known practical growers. 

The information, wliioh is essentially of a practical nature, has been given 
in a condensed form readily understood by the average grower to whom this 
little hook should appeal. H.V.T. 

Agricultural Geology,— (Frederi< k V. Emeison, Ph.D., late Professor 
of Geology and Geologist for the State Experimental Station, Louisiana State 
University : pp. 319, l(Js. Gd. net : Chapman and Hall.) This volume is 
suitable for University students <»f agriculture, hut is too wide in scope and 
too advanced in character for those attending Farm Institutes. It should, 
however, find a place in the library of the latter. Obviously intended for the 
American student, it deals with soils and contlitions which, in many cases, are 
unfamiliar to the British agriculturist. The portion dealing with the residual 
soils of various rocks, and with inherited soils, is very interesting, giving the 
causes of their agricultural value, and explaining many phenomena puzzling 
to the observer who is more agriculturist than geologist. Further, the 
chapter on the part play (id by wind in geological formations is as attractive 
as the account of the methods employed in binding the shifty soils most 
affected. Mention must ho made of the discussion on ‘‘ ground water,” the 
facts in connection with which are perhaps not generally realised, while the 
account of alluvial terraces and the alluvial deposits of flowing water are also 
of interest. Glaciation and glacial soils are subjects very well iJlusti-ated ; 
indeed, the photographs and diagrams throughout the volume arrest the eye 
and make particularly valuable those portions which the British student can 
read with advantage. A chapter on the mineral fertilisers, and their 
occun'ence in nature, adds to the value and interest of the volume. 
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Insect Pests of Farm, darden and Orohard,--(E. Dwight 
Anderson, Second revised and enlarged edition by L. M. Peairs* London : 
Chapman Hall, 1921. Price 26 r. net.) As indicated in the title, this book 
deals concisely with the insects east of the Rocky Mountains, except insects 
attacking citrus fruits. Material relating to some pests occurring also in 
Britain will be found in its pages, while some other American pests, familiar 
to us by evil repute, are absent, probably owing to the geographical range of 
consideration, the pests of the Pacific Coast and the irrigated country of the 
Far West not coming under review. The work goes further than its title, and 
includes insects injurious in the household, tu domestic animals and to man 
directly, and should be distinctly useful to those whose interests lie also outside 
the British Isles. 

The statistics as to damage, and the popular names with which many of 
the insects are labelled combine to strike a strong and characteristic trans- 
atlantic note, carrying inspiration by their vigour. The book is profusely 
illustrated by half tone and line blocks ; these leave something to be 
desired, not on account of their lack of soundness, but, more particularly as 
regards many of the former, from poor production. 

For those who desire to explore literature additional to British works on 
])lant pests, this American book may be recommended. 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 


Agriculture, General and Miscellaneous. 

Ernie, Lord. — English Farming Past and Present. (3rd Edition.) 
(604 pp.) London : Longmans, Green & Co., 1922, 12s. fid. net. 
[(53(09).] 

Geological Survey Memoirs. England and Waks.-^Uhe Water Supply of 
Cambridgeshire, Huntingdon and Rutland. (167 pp.) London ; H.M. 
Stationery Ofl&ce, 1922, Is. net. [628.7.] 

Woodhouse, T. — The Handicraft Art ot Weaving. (102 pp.) (Oxford 
Technical Manuals.) London ; Henry Frowde, Hodder A Stoughton, 
1921, bs. net. [63.193.] 


Field Crops. 

Hayes, H. K. and Garber, R, J, — Breeding Crop Plants (328 fm.) New 
York and Jjondon ; McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1921, 218. [d76-4.] 
University of Leeds and Yorkshire Council for Agricultural Education.-- 
No. 121 Results of Experiments with Cereals, Swedes, Turnip® and 
Potatoes in Yorkshire, 1921. (8 pp.) Leeds, 1922. [63.31(04); 63.832: 
63.612(04).] 

University College of North Wales, Department of Agriculture.-^Collese 
Farm ; Varieties of Oats, 1920 and 1921. (11 pp.) Bamror. 1922 
163.314(04).] 


Horticulture. 


Royal Horticultural Society.—He^xt of the International Potato Oonfer- 
ence^lN^.,^1921. (182 pp.) London: Office of the Society, 1922, 38. 


National Institute of Agricultural Bofcony.— R^rt of the Potato Synonyin 
Committee, 1921, and Resolutions of the Potato Industry Oonfei^mce. 
(23 pp.) Cambridge, 1922, Is. 6d. [68.612(04); 68.612-194.] 

U.S. Department of Agrioulture.^Bvlh 1006 Accounting Bmrds for 
Sampling Apples by Weight. (18 pp.) Waahington, 1921. [63.41498; 
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Fletcher, F, J^-^Markei Ntirgery Work Series, Vol. HI .'^Boses for 
Market (70 pp.). Vd, IV Carnations and Pinks (66 pp.). London : 
Benn Broe.» 1922, 4s, 6d. net each, [68,^2(02).] 

Plant Biseasea. 

Ralfe, E, Mar^uerite.-^An Abstract of the Legislation in Force in the 
British Empire dealing with Plant Pests and Diseases up to the Year 

1920, (65 pp.) London : Imperial Bureau of Entomology, 1921, 
28. 6d. net. 

Bo^al 5^ociety .*—Beports of the Grain Pests (War) Committee. No. 9. 

(62 pp.) London : Harrison A Sons, Ltd., IMl, Is. 6d. [63.27-81.] 
U,8. Department of Agriculture, --Bvlh 1023 The Eelative Toxicity of 
Strychnine to the Bat. (19 pp.) W'ashington, 1922. [63.269.] 

Veterinary Science. 

Archer, A, if.— The Stockowner’s Veterinary Aid: Containing Elementary 
Principles and Outlines of Treatment of Diseases and Injuries for 
General and Army Kequirements. (186 pp.) Ix)ndoa : Crosby Lock- 
wood & Son, 1921, 7a. 6d. net. [619(02).] 

University College of North Wales, Department of Agriculture, ---Notea 
on the liiver Eot Epidemic of 1920-21 in North Wales. (8 pp.) 
Bangor, 1922. [69.169; 619.8.] 

Dairying. 

West of Scotland Agricultural College, — Bull. 98 : — Butter-making on the 
Farm. (62 pp. + 8 plates.) Glasgow, 1921, 2s. [63.72(02).] 

Poultry. 

Toovey, T, If .—Commercial Poultry Farming : A Description of the 
King’s Langley Poultry Farm and its Modus Operandi. (2nd Edition.) 
(139 pp.) Ijondon : Crof»by Lockwood & Son, 1922, Os. net. [63.66(02).] 

Engineering. 

Society of Motor Manufacturers and Traders, — Eeport on the Tractor 
Trials held at Shrawardine, near Shrewsbury, Sept. 20th-24th, 1^21. 
(100 pp.) Jjoiidon : Offices of the Society, 1921, 28. 6d. [63.175(04).] 
Oougis, A. — Manuel du Conducteur de Machines Agricoles. (360 pp ) 
Paris : Librairie Agricole de la Maison Kustique, 1921, 12 fr. 
[63.17(02).] 

U.S. Department of A grictdture.-— Bull, 997 The Cost and Utilization 
of Power on Farms where Tractors are Owned. (61 pp.) Washington, 

1921. [63.175.] 

Economics. 

fj,8. Department of Agriculture,— BnW, 987 : — Handbook of Foreign Agri- 
culture Statistics. (69 pp.) Washington, 1921. [31(04).] 

U S, Department of vigrwiltttrc.— Bull. 1043 : — Crop Insurance : Bisks, 
Losses and Principles of Protection. (27 pp.) Washington, 1922. 
[368.6.] 
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Sblbctbd Contbnts of PBBiosibAiiS. [Mat; 1922. 


SELECTED CONTENTS OF 
PERIODICALS. 

Agriculture, G«neral aud Uisoellaneous. 

Tlio Prof(res8 of British Agriculture, Stf R, Henry Rew, (Jour. Boy. 

Stat. Soc., Vd. 85, Part I, 1922.) [68(09); 81(42).] 

Weather and Harvest Cycles, 1^. if. Beteridge, (Ecou. Jour., Vol. 81. 
No. 124, Dec., 3921.) [661.5.] 

Tlje Evaporation of Water from Soil : Influence of Soil Type and 
Manurial Treatment, D. A. Keen. (Jour. Agric. Sci., Vol. xi., No. 4. 
Oct., 1921.) [63.112.] 

Field Crops. 

The Improvement of Poor Pasture, W. Somerville. (Jour. Farmers* 
Club, 1922, Part 2.) [68.38-16.] 

The Latest Kesults of the Enquiry into the Spontaneous Combustion of 
Hay. (Int. Rev. Sci. and Prac. Agrie., xii., No. 4, April, 1921,) 
[63.1982.] 

Horticulture. 

Genetic Studies in Potatoes; Sterility, R. N. Salaman and J. W, Lesley. 

(Jour. Agric. Sci., Vol. 12, Part I. Jan., 1922.) [675.1] 

Pollination in Orchards (v. and vi.), A. N. Rawes and G. F. Wdson. 

(Jour. Roy. Hort. Boc., Vol. 47. Part I, Jan., 1922.) [63.41(08).] 

The Winter Study of Fruit Trees, E. A. Bmynrd. (Jour. Roy. Hort. 
Soc., Vol. 47, Part I, Jan., 1922.) [64.41(04).] 

Live Stock. 

Some Aspects of Beef Production, T. B. irood. (Scottish Jour. Agric., 
Vol. V., No. 1, Jan., 3922.) [63,625.] 

On the Relative Growth and Development of Various Breeds and Crosses 
of Sheep, John Hammond, (dour. Agric. Sci., Vol. xi., Part 4, Oct., 
1921.) [63.63(04).] 

Scientific Pig Keeping with its relation to Vitaminc , M. J. Rowlands. 

(Jour. FaniKTs* Club, Dec., 1921.) [63.64(04).] 

War-Time Substitute Fodders. (Live Stock Jour., March 24tb, 3922.) 
L63.604(a).] 

Experiments with “ War Forages ’* in Germany, Huiigaiy, Switzerland 
and France. iTrit. Rev. Sci. and Prac. Agric., xii., No. 4, April, 1923.) 
[63 604 (a). 1 

Dairying. 

Milk Recxjrding Bocietoes and their Effect upon the Dairy Funning Indu.s- 
try, James Mackintosh. (Jour. Farmers’ Club, 1922, pp. 3-22.) 
[63.6(06); 63.713 (b).] 

Outline for a Study of the Cost of Milk Product ion. J. A. Hopkins (Joui. 

Dairy Sci., Vol. 5, No. 1, Jan., 1922.) [63.734.] 

The Pos-sibility of Increasing Milk and Butter Fat l^rwhiction by the 
Administration of Dnigs, A. C. McCandlish and T. M. Olson. (Jour. 
Dairy Sci., Vol. 4, No. 6, Nov , 1921.) [63 713 (a).] 

Bngrineering, 

The Planning and Consiruetjon of Farm Buildings, J. B. Mcndham. 
(Specification, 1922, pp. 21-32.) [69(04).] 

EoonomioB. 

The Cost of Tractor ami Horse Labour, C. S. Orwin. (Scottish Jour. 
Agric., Vol. 5, No. 1, Jam, 3922.) [63.19; 338.58.] 


l^rinted under the authority of His Majesty's Stationery Office, 
By Metchlm & Son, Princes Street, Westminster, S.W.l. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 

In his Budget Statement made on Ist May in the House of 
Commons, the Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed an impor- 
Farmen* alteration in the assessment of farmers' 

Tnff n tTie Tax p^^ofits for Income Tax under Schedule B. 

Assuming that the Chancellor’s proposals 
become law, the profits for the year 1922-23 will be reckoned 
as equal to the rent or annual value of the land, instead of twice 
the value. The position will thus revert to what it was prior 
to the financial year 1918-19. One effect of this will be that 
many farmers whoso assessed income, under the assessment that 
has been operative for the last four years, was sufficient to make 
them liable to Income Tax, will be exempt this year. 

Furthermore, if a farmer can prove at the end of the year 
that ho has not made a profit equal to the annual value of his 
land be can claim to pay on the actual profit, or alternatively he 
can elect to be assessed under Schedule D, that is, on the 
average of his actual profits for the three previous years. In 
both these cases, however, the production of accounts will be 
necessary in order to show what the actual profits were. 


Beport of tlis 
Oommittee on 
Tradt Boards. 


In their exhaustive review of the Trade Board system the 
Committee appointed by the Minister of Labour have examined 
at some length the fundamental reasons 
underlying the principle of a logal mini- 
mum rate of wages. Although the Com- 
mittee consider that the State is entitled 
to take action to prevent the unfair oppression of individual 
workers, they are of opinion that it is impossible for a State- 
appdnted body to regulate wages throughout an industry without 
causing a certain amount of injury both to employers and 
(48198) 11,000, e/83. USB A 
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employed. The Committee observe that uafortuhately for the 
Trade Board system many of the increases settled by the Boards 
came into operation when trade was falling. 

Within certain limits an increase in cost of production can be 
“ passed on ” to the consumer, but in time the point is reached 
where the consumer ceases to buy and decline in trade follows, 
accompanied by discharge of workers — a result which is much 
more quickly reached where the trade is subject to foreign com- 
petition. On the other hand, in many eases Trade Boards have 
afforded protection to the good employer, able and willing to pay 
a reasonable rate of wages, from unscrupulous competitors who 
are prepared to take unfair advantage of the economic necessities 
of the workers.^^ Speaking generally the Committee are of 
opinion that the Boards have succeeded in abolishing the grosser 
forms of underpayment. 

The Committee are satisfied that the establishment of the 
Trade Boards has had a valuable indirect advantage in improv- 
ing relations between employers and wwkers. In trades in 
which no machinery for joint negotiations previously existed, the 
working of the Trade Board Acts, by bringing the two sides 
together to discuss the wages question round a table, has in 
many cases enabled each side to understand something of the 
other’s point of view, and has so contributed to the growth of 
more satisfactory relations between the two sides and has 
undoubtedly had the effect of strengthening the respective 
organisations. 

Although the Committee consider that the Trade Board syst uu 
should be retained, they express the opinion that the time has 
come when Parliament should determine certain general prin- 
ciples upon which the Boards sho'ild work. In the Committee’s 
view a clear distinction should be drawn between the use of the 
coercive powers of the State to insist on the payment of a 
subsistence wage, and the use of those powers to secure the pay- 
ment of higher rates of wages for skilled workers. “ It is (me 
thing to say that an employer shall not pay an adult wcffker a 
sum insufficient for his maintenance ” . . . " but any 

further regulation of wages should be left as far as possible to 
the processes of negotiation and collective bargaining.” On 
these grounds the Committee make the somewhat revcdutionary 
proposal that Trade Boards in future should have two quite 
separate functions in fixing rates of wages. 

It is recommended that a Trade Board should in &e fiist place 
fix 8 general minimum rate of wages applicable to the lowest 
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iprade ol worker in the industry. This rate of wages should 
approximate to the subaistenoe level in the place where the 
workers live and which the trade can bear. Bates of wages fixed 
on this principle should, in the Committee’s opinion, continue 
to be enforceable with all the authority of the law. Having thus 
secured for all the workers in a particular trade a legal subsist- 
ence wage, the Committee consider that the fixing of special 
rates of wages for more skilled classes of workers in the trade 
•should be a matter for agreement between the employers’ and 
workers’ sides of the Trade Board, who should come to their 
•decisions in these matters without the help of the “ appointed ” 
members. 

The Committee further make an important recommendation 
that these special rates of wages, when fixed, should not be 
autoitmtically enforceable by law, but that the Trade Board 
should have power, if the ttvo sides agree, to ask the Minister 
of Labour to confirm such rates on the principle laid down in the 
Corn J'roduction Acts (Repeal) Act, which means that the con- 
firmed rates w'ould become an implied part of the terms of 
contract of all the workers concerned, and would be enforceable 
only by 01%^! proceedings taken by the workers themselves (and 
not, as in the case of the subsistence minimum wage, by quasi 
criminal proceedings taken by the Government). 

In examining the question of permits of exemption the Com- 
mittee point out that the present Trade Board Acts do not provide 
for permits being issued to a *' slow worker,” i.e., the person 
who, while not subject to any infirmity or physical injury, is 
yet incapable, ow'ing to some constitutional defect or to age or 
some other cause, of earning the minimum wage fixed for the 
ordinary worker of his class. In the Committee’s opinion the 
power of a Trade Board to grant permits of exemption should 
not be confined to cases of physical or mental infirmity, but 
should be widened to include incapacity from any cAUse, The 
Committee add that in view of the unavoidable delay in con- 
sidering applications for permits, Trade Boards should have 
power in granting permits to make them operative from the date 
of application. 

Another very interesting recommendation of the Committee is 
that Trade Boards should have power to fix a series of minimum 
rates to come into operation contingently on the occurrence of 
specific events. This power obviously would be very useful to 
a Board which had decided on the principle of basic tates of 
wages and which would, having once dealt with the matter, be 

A 2 
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prepared to leave the rates to rise or fall for a pwicd in aoocffd- 
ance with the ofiBcial cost of living index figures. 


While steady progress was made during the period 1st April, 
1921, to Slst March, 1922, with regard to the administration of 
_ . • the Eats and Mice (Destruction) Act, 1919, 


by County and Metropolitan Boroughs, Port 
* ® ‘ Sanitary Authorities, and Town and Dis- 

trict Councils to which powers have been delegated by County 
Councils, the year was marked by many changes in respect of 
the administration of the Act by County Councils. This was due 
to the many efforts made to achieve economy, which compelled 
some Counties to dispense with the services of a whole-time Bat 
Officer, even although those services wore sliown to have been 
of great assistance to occupiers throughout the country, and to 
have led to the proper observance of the Act. Moreover, the 
repeal of Part I of the Agriculture Act, 1920, with the subsequcn*^ 
termination of the appointments of Cultivation Officers, also 
affected the situation, as these officers hud, in many cases, been 
appointed to carry out the work of Bat Officers in connection with 
their ordinary duties. 


There are now 559 Local Authorities responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the Act, i.e., 63 County Councils, 82 County 
Boroughs, 60 Port Sanitary Authorities, 28 Metropolitan 
Boroughs, the City of London and 325 Minor Authorities, of 
which, according to records in the possession of the Ministry, 
only 16 County Councils (3 of these Councils have delegated 
powers to all Town and District Councils), 5 Port Sanitary 
Authorities and 91 Minor Authorities have not yet appointed 
an officer responsible for the administration of the Act. In 
addition, most of the Local Authorities that have not appointed. 
Eat Officers, are taking some steps to secure the observance of 
the provisions of the Act, although their action has not taken a 
very concrete form. In view of the urgent need for economy the 
Ministry has ceased to press for the appointment of whole-time 
Eat Officers, but is suggesting that some existing officer of the 
Local Authority should undertake, in connection with his ordi- 
nary duties, the task of enforcing the provisions of the Act so 
far as it may be possible. 

A National Eat Week was held during the week Slst October 
to 7th November last, as a result of which at least 28 Gcnmties, 
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86 County Boroughs, 5 Port Sanitary Authorities, 7 Metropolitan 
Boroughs and 57 Minor Authorities, took action. On the other 
hand no special action was taken by 85 Authorities, the reason 
given in 88 iustances being that rat destruction was a routine 
matter throughout the year, and that special action was, there- 
fore, not considered necessary or desirable. In 80 cases no 
reason at all was given as to why no steps had been taken to 
organise a Rat Week. Of the 127 Authorities which informed 
the Ministry that some action was taken, 44 took considerable 
pains to give the week great publicity, while 38 gave their own 
property, sewage farm, dumps, etc., special attention. On the 
whole, the National Rat Week may be said to have achieved its 
purpose in stimulating interest in rat and mouse destruction, 
and bringing once more before the public the fact that they 
are responsible for the destruction of any rats or mice infesting 
land or buildings in their occupation. 

During the year, 784 eases of infestation were brought to 
the notice of the Ministry, and in respect of these infestations 
action was taken by the responsible Local Authority in 888 cases, 
and the Ministry’s advice was followed with satisfactory results 
in 212 cases. During the year 1920, these figures were 317, 
185 and 87 respectively. The increase in the number of cases 
received during the year 1921 over those received during the 
previous year, is partly due to the fact that, for the first six 
months, the three assistant Teclmical Officers of the Ministry 
were very active throughout the country, and brought to the 
notice of the Ministry infestations that would otherwise not have 
been reported. The termination of their engagements on the 
81st December has greatly reduced the possibility of securing the 
proper administration of the Act, as, without definite evidence 
of infestation, the Ministry cannot bring pressure to bear upon 
backward Jjocal Authorities. 

Daring the year, 10^ tons of rat destructive bait were pre- 
pared at the Ministry’s Factory. In addition the work in the 
Rat Research Laboratory greatly increased, especially in respect 
of the number of experiments performed, and was productive 
of much useful information. Several promising lines of investi- 
gation were developed. The actual number of samples received 
or examined was 186. .In addition to chemical examinations 
1,087 experiments were carried out on rats. 

The analysis of these experiments would probably prove too 
technical to be of general interest, but it may be stated that 
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not only were various baits and proprietary poisons tested, but 
many experiments were conducted to elucidate the active agent 
in red squill and to* obtain more certain information as to the 
minimum lethal dose, and* the suitability of various squill 
poisons. Several series of experiments were also carried out 
to investigate the action of barium carbonate and other sorts 
of barium, but tho results proved unexpectedly variable, and 
it is difficult to draw from them any satisfactory generalisation. 
I?xperiments we3*e continued on the question of the palatability 
of various vehicles, especially cereals. 

The number of premises treated by bait from the factory in 
1921-2 was 776 (compared with 295 in 1920-1), and the number 
of treatments applied amounted to 1,644 (687 in 1920-1). In 
many eases the initial treatment resulted in the premises being 
completely freed from rats and mice, and 826 eases have been 
recorded in which tioatment was very definitely sucoossfiil. In 
tho other cas^s the application of the bait proved successful, 
and further treatment was requested. 

It is regretted that owing to the closing down of the Eat Bait 
Factory and Eesearch Laboratory the services rendered and the 
research undertaken will have to cease. 


I’he part played by weeds in farm economy has long been 
recognised by practical farmers, and the Ministry has repeatedly 
»Ph QnnnrAfifiinn attention to the subject since the 

ol WMdE Charlock 

was first issued. Since that date a widely 
distributed leaflet {Weeds and their Suppression) has given con- 
densed information on the damage done by weeds, the manner 
of their distribution, and the general methods which may be 
brought into requisition in suppressing them. Other leaflets 
deal specifically with certain of the more troublesome weeds. 

Weeds of different species vary considerably in their life 
history and general vitality, and hence in the amount of 
damage they are able to accomplish. The measures necessary 
for their eradication vary accordingly. Some wild plants are 
of so little consequence to ecx>nomic agriculture that they may 
be neglected; other species are harmful if plentiful; others 
may, if they once obtain a sure footing, prove an actual 
scourge, and involve very great labour, expense and loss; while 
yet others are injurious or even deadly poisonous to farm stock. 
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It cannot but be of great value to fanners and gardeners 
to be in a position to recognise weeds, and to have a knowledge 
of their life history and habits. Such a knowledge of a given 
weed will at the outset often enable one to judge whether it is 
likely to cause serious trouble, and will largely indicate what 
type of protective and remedial measures may most success- 
fully be adopted. 

New leaflets on Bagwort and Spurrey have recently been 
issued by the Ministry, and other weed, leaflets have been 
revised. In order to place information on weeds in the hands of 
farmers and others in a convenient form, the whole of the 
leaflets so far issued have been brought together in a small 
volume of 86 pages.* This volume deals with seven species of 
thistles, three species of couch or twitch, charlock, dodder, 
broom-rape, coltsfoot, do<;ks and sorrels, yellow rattle, spurrey, 
ragwort, meadow saffron, corn marigold, goosefoot, corn cockle, 
stinging nettles and jx^ppies. It also includes general leaflets 
on w^eeds and their suppression, seed testing, and injurious 
weed seeds in grasses and clovers har^^ested for seed in Britain. 


Several agreements of the Conciliation Committees expired 
during the last month, but in most cases the Committees con- 
corned have succeeded in arriving at new 
agroemtuits to operate during the next few 

In A^fiulture nionths. In Anglesey, where no agreement 
^ 'has existed for the last six months, the 
negotiations have at last resulted in a settlement, and the Com- 
mittee have now arrived at an agreement to cover the half-yearly 
period up to 13th November. 

The total number of agreements in operation on 22nd May 
was 45. 

The agreements made since 22nd April are as follows : — 


Area, Period. Wages, Hours per week, 

Beds and Hunts. Hp to Gth Oct., 1922 7Jd. per hr. Guar- 
' anteed week of 

50 hr. 

Cheshire - - 30th Sept. „ 3G/~ W^eekilay 54 

overtime 9d. per 
hr. Sunday em- 
ployment lOd. 
per hr. 

* Collected Leaflets on Weeds, price 8d. post free, from the Ministry's 
Offices, lOj WhitehtUl Place, London, S.W.I. 
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Aren, 

Period, 

Wa^cs, 

Hmrs per week* 

Durham - 

- Until sucli time that 

36/-. Weekday 

60 


one side gives notice 

overtipie lOd. per 



of alteration. 

hr. Sunday em- 
ployment 1/- per 
hr. 


Leicester — 

U]) to 30th Sept., 1022 

34/-. Weekday 

54 

Ashby Boswoith, 

overtime 8d. per 


Hinckley 

and 

hr. Sunday em- 


Atherstone. 


}doyment 1/- per 
hr. 


Somerset *• 

„ 30th Sept, ,, 

32/-. Weekday 

54 



overtime 8d. per 
hr. Sunday em- 
ployment 1/- per 
hr. 


Stafford 

„ 301 li Sept., ,, 

7J(i. per hr. up to 




60 hr. per week. 
Guaranteed week 
of 50 hr. Em- 
ploy merit in ex- 
cess of 60 hr. and 
Bumlay employ- 
ment 9d. per hr. 


Wiltshire 

- T^p to 29th Sept., 1922 

30/- All overtime 

52 



8(1. per hr. 


Anglesey 

- Up to 13th Kov., 1922 

30/- 

56 

Brecon and Bad- „ 1st „ ,, 

7Jd. per hr. up to 

u 

nor 


60 hr. Guaran- 



week of 52 
lir. Kiripluy- 
iiiout in excess of 
(»() lir. and Sun- 
day eiJiployinerit 
time and a qiiar- 
i er. 

Full particulars of the agreement for any particular area will 
be furnished on application to the Ministry. 

^ ^ m 

The average of the prices in April of all descriptions of agd- 
cultural produce at niarkcts in England and Wales was 68 per 
The Afiricultural pre-war level, as against 

Index Number. f P®" 

in April last year. 

The percentage increase during each month from January, 
1919, as compared with the pre-war years is shown in the 
following table : — 
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Percentage Increase. 


MonUh. 


1919. 


1920. 

1921. 


1922. 



Ptr cent. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 


Per cent* 

January ... 


148 


213 

186 


77 

February ... 


150 


205 

172 


83 

March 


150 


199 

158 


82 

April 


153 


199 

141 


68 

May 


132 


169 

112 


— 

June 


128 


164 

102 


— 

July 


141 


174 

100 


— 

August 


138 


177 

116 


— 

September... 


148 


181 

105 


— 

Octolier 


106 


191 

90 


— 

November... 


182 


197 

84 


— 

December ... 


207 


194 

82 


— 

The fall in 

April 

is mainly due to the decrease in the price 


of milk, the average price received by milk producers, after 
allowing for the improvement in contract prices under the 
recent agreement with distributors, being only about 21 per 
cent, above the average of the years 1911-13, as compared 
with 120 per cent, in March. A decline normally takes place 
at this period, but this year it has been considerably greater 
than usual. 

Apart from the fall in milk prices the outstanding feature 
of the markets during April was the continued rise in the price 
of fat sheep, which ]ose from fiO per cent, above the pre-war 
value in January to 83 per cent, in February, 120 per cent, in 
March, and 143 per cent, in April. Fat cattle and pigs, and 
also poultry, advanced slightly in value during April. Wheat, 
barley, oats and hay were somewhat cheaper, but potatoes 
registered a decided advance towards the end of the month, 
which is shown by the monthly index number at 126 per cent, 
above the pre-war level. It is with potatoes that the greatest 
change from April to May seems likely to occur, as the April 
advance has since become accentuated. 

Practically all descriptions of feeding stuffs were purchas- 
able at rather easier rates during April, milling offals being 
about 42 per cent., maize 46 per cent., and oilcakes 62 per 
cent, above the average of the years 1911-18. Hardly any 
change was recorded in prices of fertilisers, although the 
strong demand for nitrate of soda resulted in an increase in 
price to an average of slightly over ^15 10s. per ton for the 
month, or 46 per cent, above the pre-war price. 
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The epidemic of foot-and-mouth disease in Great Britain; 
which started on 24th January last, appears now to have been 

«i E j It. practically mastered, as the number (rf out- 

Foot-and-Mouth T , ^ , 

Slsea breaks which occurred m the month from 

23rd April to 21st May was only 20 out of 
a total of 1,039 since the beginning of the outbreak. Further 
sporadic outbreaks will probably occur, but it may be hoped that 
before long the country will bo free from the disease, and all 
restrictions on the movement of animals withdrawn. 

The total number of animals slaughtered in Great Britain in 
connection with foot-and-mouth disease since the first outbreak 
in January last is now 58,085, nz., 23,067 cattle, 20,696 sheep, 
9,828 pigs, and 44 goats. These figures bear the following pro- 
portions to the total livestock population in Groat Britain : — 

Cattle 8.4 per thousand 

Sheep 1.1 ,, ,, - 

PigB 8.5 „ 

The total cost of the operations against the disease amounts 
to approximately £755,000, of which £650,000 is the cost of 
compensation after deducting proceeds from the salvage of 
carcasses. 

A more detailed statement on the subject appears on p. 285 
of this issue of the Joimuil. 
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WISDOM AND FOLLY OF ANCIENT 
BOOK-FARMERS. 

The Et. ITon. Lobd Ebni.e, P.C., M.V.O. 

The story of Joseph and his brethren has often been 
re-enacted in the protracted struggle between science and 
practice in agriculture. The elder sons of Jacob were plain 
practical men, experienced in tfie traditional routine of stock- 
roaring and corn-growing, wearing the weather-stained 
garments of their industrj*. It is possible that their younger 
brother, with his dainty clothes and indoor airs, had spoken 
disrespectfully of their lives and methods. He was a theorist. 
The day came when they saw their chance. “ Behold this 
dreamer cometh! ” So they stripped him of his variegated 
raiment and thrust him into a pit : but Joseph lived to save 
them from starvation and become their leader. 

Yet it must be admitted that farmers have had good reason 
to distrust the pseudo-scientific advice of book-farmers. Before 
the end of the 18th century it was often indistinguishable from 
quackery, often false in its conclusions, often so mixed •with 
folly as to be ridiculous, often based on hasty generalisations, 
often so extravagant in its promises as to arouse suspicion. 
The practical man opposed to the theories of would-be teachers 
his traditional routine of farm management. Its growth had 
been slow. It had been built up by protracted processes. Here 
and there some isolated agriculturist had, either by accident 
or experiment, chanced upon some new process or substance 
which increased the yield of his crops. Often the discovery 
would be ignored or forgotten, perhaps to be revived a century 
later. Sometimes it would be tried and confirmed by neigh- 
bours, spread over an ever-extending circle, and gradually 
incorporated in the general skxjk-in-trade of farmers. Tested 
experience of this kind is not easily disturbed. Why the given 
results follow may be unknown; it is enough that they are 
produced. Another process will not be adopted merely because 
it is new. Proof of better results is needed, and printed pages, 
especially when reading was a rare accomplishment, carry 
less •weight than ocular demonstration. Seeing is believing. 
Sound sense often lies behind the conservatism of farmers. 
Mistakes in agriculture are costly, and sure returns are 
necessary where subsistence is at stake. The path of the 
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industry is strewn with the wreckage of those who have tried 
to grow rich by short cuts. 

When true science began to speak, it had to remove a mass 
of suspicion engendered by the quacks who professed to speak 
in her name. Agricultural chemistry dates from the discovery 
of the composition of a>ir at the close of the eighteenth century. 
Before that time the prejudices entertained by agriculturists 
against the unverified theories of book-farmers were often 
justified. They rested on a sure instinct. But rural ruts were 
so deep that they restricted the horizon. Old agricultural 
writers often recommended practices,, now in universal use, a 
century before they were adopted. Their new-fangled notions 
might have enriched the great-grandfather instead of the 
great-grandson. It may be interesting to collect a few illus- 
trations. At least they emphasise the importance of keeping 
the eyes open. They show that some of the methods which 
from 1780 to 1870 made British agriculture famous, were 
anticipated and discussed in theory more than a century and a 
half before they were adopted in practice. 

16th Century Literature. — The history of agricultural litera- 
ture printed in English begins with the 16th century. 
In 1520 a Dutch bookseller, named John Dome, carried on his 
business at Oxford. Bis trade was especially brisk at the two 
great annual fairs in May and October. In his day-book for 
that year he enters his sales. He sold one copy of 
“ Husbandry at one penny, and 3 copies of “ Medecens voer 
Hors at two pence each. Both books have disappeared. 
They have been thumbed out of existence. 

The true father of the English literature of the farm is John 
Pitzherbert. He was a Derbyshire man, whose Bokc of Hus- 
hondrye was printed in 1523. He did not presume to write on 
farming till he had accumulated a practical ex{>erience of 
40 years. In this restraint he set a go(')d example, which has 
not always been followed. A shrewd hard-headed man, h© 
wrote a sensible book. Even in those days Derbyshire was 
famous as a horse-breeding county. Pitzherbert owned “ 60 
mares or more.” He knew the trade. He had as little faith 
in a horse-dealer or a “ horse-leche ” as in a ** potycarye.'* 
“ It were harde,’’ he says, ‘‘ to truste the best of them.*' His 
object in writing seems mainly to have been to demonstrate 
the superiority of a farm in separate occupation to a farm 
cultivated on the prevalent system of a tenanby in common. 
The few improvements which he suggests, and the arguments 
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by which they are enforced, strike us as antiquated. Both are 
now everywhere accepted : but it takes a heavy hammer and 
many blows to drive a nail through hearts of oak. It was two 
centuries and a half before they were recognised in practice. 
He insists on the advantages of a farm in individual occupa- 
tion, divided by hedges and ditches into separate enclosures. 
In the first instancte, he admits, the expenditure would be 
considerable, but it would pay any farmer with a twenty years’ 
lease to make the outlay. He would get his money back with 
interest by saving the charges to common herdsmen and 
shepherds and the expenses of hurdles and stakes, by enjoy- 
ing the longer season on the grass which the enclosed land 
allowed, and by gaining a greater choice of the time for 
marketing his calves and lambs. Enclosed land was better 
for the stock and better for the coiyi. 

Pitzherbert did not believe in the abandonment of tillage or 
the adoption of ranching. He advocates mixed husbandry. 
If a farmer is to prosper, stock and corn must go together. A 
man, he says, cannot thrive by corn unless he has live-stock, 
and he who tries to keep stock without corn must either be 
** a buyer, a borrower, or a beggar.” Though his resources 
were limited, though winter-keep remained an unsolved pro- 
blom, and roots and artificial grasses were still unknown, he 
sees with a prophetic eye the verification of the maxim that 
” a full bullock-yard and a full fold make a full stack yard.” 
If his advice had been heeded in the years 1480-1640, England 
might have escaped some of the misery which was caused by 
the transformation of common arable forms into sheep-walks, 
and by the consequent loss of employment, rural depopulation 
and destruction of house.s and farm buildings. 

Half a century later than Pitzherbert came Thomas Tiisser, 
whose Himdred Points of Husbandry (1557), afterwards ex- 
panded into Fwe Ilundred Points of Good Husbandry (1678), 
was written in doggerel verse. The book was so popular and 
so frequently republished that his name cannot be omitted. 
It is a valuable storehouse of information on existing practices, 
habits and customs. Tusser was a recorder rather than an 
improver. He makes no new suggestions, and has no theories 
to expound. With him begins the long line of agricultural 
writers, who failed in the business before they turned to litera- 
ture, and thus strengthened the prejudice against book-farming. 
He was ** a musician, schoolmaster, serving man, husband- 
man, grazier, poet — more skilful in all than thriving in his 
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vocation/’ He spread his bread with all sorts of butter but 
none would ever stick thereon,” and he is said to have died 
in the debtors’ prison of the Poultry Counter. Probably his 
best remembered lines are : — 

At Christmas play and make good cheer 
“ For Christmas comes but once a year.” 

On one question, which from time to time is still disputed, 
both these old authors had made up their piinds. Neither had 
any doubt that rooks wore greater malefactors than benefactors. 
They charge them with preferring grain to grubs. Against 
pigeons, rooks and crows Pitzherbert proclaims a crusade, 
Tusser proposes to arm mothers with slings, and boys with 
boW'S and arrows, to drive away the marauders. Tudor 
]5ngland knew nothing of Board Schools. 

Green Manuring. — One of the few suggestions made in these 
early books is that of green-manuring. Buck-wheat or 
“ Brank ” is suggested for the purpose. Tn Tudor times the 
expedient had a special value. It smothered the w^eeds, 
restored the humus, improved the texture of the soil, and 
provided manure when dung was scarce. Its use was the 
greater because the “ seeds ” crop, which serves similar pur- 
poses more effectively, was still unknowm, but the danger of 
drying up the w^ater supply limits its application to the more 
rainy districts. Buck-wheat is a quick grower and a good 
weed smotherer. It is for these reasons also recommended by 
Child (16t51). It was sown in May and ploughed in in July. 
But Mortimer (1712) considered it a better practice to feed 
it to dairy cattle when it w’^as coming into blossom. If 
allowed to seed and ripen, the grain was largely used for pigs 
and poultry. Milled for human food, it made a very white 
flour, which, in Stewart times, w^as higlily esteemed for 
pancakes. 

Child mentions other crops for green manure. Tares were, 
he says, so employed in Kent. He also recommends lupins, 
probably from his knowledge of Latin writers. The IlomanB 
were fully aware of their value before a corn crop, though the 
scientific reason for the richness of their fertilising qualities 
was a discovery of the last century. In this connexion may be 
mentioned another form of catch.croi>ping. William Ellis of 
fladdesden, whose writings were famous in the first half of 
the 18th century, attributes the success of Hertfordshire 
farmers, among other causes, to growing tares on turnip fallows 
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to be grazed in May. Neither mustard nor vetches seem to 
have been used for catch-crops. 

The Introduction of Glover, drasses and Turnips.— Fitz- 
herbert and Tusser knew no other country than England. 
Barnaby Googe w^as both a traveller and a translator. His 
Foarc Bookes of Umhandry (1677) are translated from the 
Latin work of Conrad Heresbach published at Cologne, and a 
few pages are added of Googe’s own observations on agricul- 
tural practices. The farming of the Low Countries, with 
which the book deals, was the most advanced in Europe, 
But, then as well as subsequently, English farmers looked on 
foreign innovations with suspicion. They had their full share 
of the national insularity. In this case they lost an oppor- 
tunitj\ Googe gives the first hint of the new resources which, 
200 years later, so marvellously enriched English farmers. He 
recommended not only the use of rape, but that of what he 
calls ** 'Prof oil or Burgundian grass.*’ “ There can be,” he 
says, ” no better fodder devised for cattle.” He also suggests, 
as supplying valuable food for live stock, the field cultivation 
of turnips. In the Ijow Countries they were extensively 
cultivated in the fields. In England, they were only just 
beginning to struggle into gardens as vegetables for human 
use to be ” boylcd and eaten with flesshe.” 

Whether Googe succeeded in converting any English farmers 
to the value of roots and grasses is unknown. As he gives a 
list of men whose farming was an object-lesson to their less 
advanced neighbours, it is possible that some may have tried 
the suggestion. If there were any converts, thej’ were few. 
A dry year may have discouraged the experiment of roots. 
It may have stiffened the I'esistance of farmers to their intro- 
duction, and confirmed their stereotyped answer that the new 
crops would not grow in England because their ancestors had 
never grown them. It was not till more than 160 years later 
that the new resources began, on any general scale, to struggle 
into use in this country. 

In clover and turnips new sources of wealth were thus offered 
to farmers as early as 1677. The want of winter-keep, for 
instance^ aecotinted for the half-starved condition of English 
live stock, which only survived the winter as skin and bone. 
Here was a partial solution of the problem, and a means of 
caitrying a larger and a heavier head of cattle and sheep. The 
new crops were destined to be the pivots of mixed farming. 
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Throughout the 17th century writers kept pegging away at 
turnips and temporary grasses. Little attention was paid. 
In the existing system of open-field farming there was no room 
for either crop. All the partners in the village farm enjoyed 
grazing rights over the fallows as well as over the other arable 
fields from corn-harvest to seed-time. Any enterprising man 
therefore who wished to grow turnips would grow them for 
the benefit of his neighbours. Up to 1773, it was impossible, 
without the assent of all the partners, to alter the rotation by 
which all were bound, or to interpolate either of the new crops. 
They were, therefore, out of the reac^h of open-field farmers. 
But occupiers of enclosed farms were almost equally backward. 

Once again, seventy years after Barnaby Googe, attention 
was called to the methods of foreigners by an eyewitness. In 
a clear and concise treatise, Sir Richard Weston described 
(1645) the field cultivation of artificial grasses and turnips in 
Brabant and Flanders. At first the book circulated in manu- 
script, but it was printed in 1649-50 and again in 1651. 
Arthur Young, with characteristic enthusiasm, calls Weston 
“ a greater benefactor than Newton,'’ because he offered bread 
and meat to millions. But the times were unfavourable to 
progress. Traditionally, Oliver Cromwell interested himself 
in the introduction of the field cultivation of turnips. He is 
said to have paid a farmer named Howe £100 a year for being 
the first man to grow them successfully in Hertfordshire. 
Their cause, however, was not helped by the mountebank 
extravagance of writers like Adolphus Speed (1659), who 
commends them to farmers as the only food for cattle, sheep, 
swine and poultry, sovereign for conditioning “ Hunting dogs," 
admirable as an ingredient in bread, supplying " exceeding good 
Oyl " and " excellent Syder," and yielding " two very good 
crops each year." 

Other writers, on more moderate lines, urged the addition 
of temporary -grasses and turnips to the resources of farmers. 
Andrew Yarranton, by his personal example and influence, 
succeeded, between the years 1653 and 1677, in establishing 
clover in Worcestershire and the adjoining counties. He was 
one of the most interesting men of the time. Starting as a 
linendraper'fi apprentice, he found the " Shop too narrow and 
short " for his mind. He took leave of his master, lived a 
country life for some years, served as a soldier in the Civil 
Wars, turned consulting engineer in 1652, and studied various 
means of bettering the condition of tte country. Impressed 
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with the exhaustion of the “ rye-lands ” by “ long tillage,” 
he suggested clover as the remedy. His Improvement by Clover 
(166b) was ” so fitted to-the countrey-man’s capacity that he 
fell on Pell-mell ” and the new crop “ doubled the value of 
the Land.” Elsewhere, it was long before clover emerged 
” from the fields of gentlemen ” into common use. Jethro 
Tull, writing in the reign of George TI, says that, if advised 
to sow clover, “ farmers would certainly reply ‘ Gentlemen 
m.ighl sow it if they pleased, but they (the farmers) must take 
care to pay their rents.’ ” In 1768 it was still unknown in 
many counties. 

Equally strenuous was the opposition to turnips. It must, 
however, be remembered that at first they were sown broad- 
cast. The name of the first man, Michael Houghton, who 
grew them at Hawsted in Suffolk in 17(K), is preserved. “ I 
introduced turnips into the field,” wrote Jethro Tull of Berk- 
shire, ” in King William’s reign; but the practice did not 
travel beyond the hedges of my estate till after the Peace of 
Utrecht ” (1713). In 1716 they w’ere still a source of wonder 
to the neighbours when they were grown in Scotland by the 
Earl of PotJie.s. On the otlior hand, they made their way more 
rapidly in Norfolk and I'ir-.sex where they were established 
before 1684, Daniel Defoe, who began his tour of Great 
Britain in 1722, says that Norfolk was the '.‘ounty ” where the 
Feeding and Fattening of Cattle, both Sheep a.s well as black 
Catth', with Turnips. wa.s first practis’d.” Hertfordshire may 
perhaps dispute t.he claim. Defoe’s Tovr was published in 
1738, the year in which died Lord Towmsheiid, whose zealous 
advocacy of the u.<o of turnips as the pivot of Norfolk farming, 
gained him the nickname of ” Turnip ” Townshend. 

The Com Drill. — None of the three Tudor agricultural 
writers who have been so far mentioned, were men of any 
scientific pretensions, even in the restricted sense in which 
the words can be used of our Elizabethan ancestors. Fitz- 
herbert wrote his practical experiences. Tusser recorded facts. 
Googe reported foreign practices. Sir Hugh Plat was, in the 
alertness of his mental attitude, more akin to the scientific 
leaders of the 19tb century. A man of an ingenious and in- 
ventive turn, he farmed near St. Albans. Among his suggested 
improvements was that of drilling, or, as it was then called, 
■” setting ” com (1600). His attention was drawn to the 
advantages of the practice by accident. ” A silly wench *’ 
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dropped wheat seeds into the holes meantr for carrots. He 
claimed that, by dibbing wheat instead of sowing it broadcast, 
a man could increase his yield per acre from 4 quarters to 15. 
Few farmers were likely to believe so extravagant a promise. 
But Plat was on the track of a gTeat discovery, although he 
and his immediate successors took the dibbing of beans as their 
model, and intended the seed to be deposited by hand. Others 
worked in the same direction. Francis Maxey (ICOl) described 
the new manner of setting (‘orn-, and invented a machine which 
punched holes in the ground. 

On similar lines Gabriel Plattes championed the new process 
so eagerly that he gained the nickname of the “ Corn-setter.” 
He rivalled Sir Hugh in tlie extravagance of his promises. 
Those w’ho followed his .system and used his drill (patented 
1639) were promised a hundred-fold increase in their yield. 
He died shirtless, and starving for want of bread, in the streets 
of London. But agricultural writers did not lose sight of the 
suggestion. Worlidge, for example, whose Systema Agriculturce 
(1669) deserved, on the whole, in spite of many defects, its 
reputation as a standard authority, came nearer the mark. 
He invented a drill to make the furrow, sow the seed, 
and deposit the manure. The machine is figured and 
described in his book. But he appears never to have made 
or tested his implement. Professor Bradley of Cambridge, 
who (1727) constructed the machine from Worlidge’ s drawing, 
found that the instrument would not perform any of its three 
functions. 

It remained for Jethro Tull, the greatest original genius 
in the history of English farming, to invent and perfect a 
practical drill. It was used for the first time on his farm at 
Crowmarsh, near Wallingford in Berkshire, somewhere 
between the years 1699 and 1709. On the drilling of corn 
and roots he based much of his system of clean farming. By 
drilling wheat and keeping the soil (‘Jean and stirred between 
the rows, he grew it for many years in succession without 
manure. Applied to turnips the process trebled their value. 
But, as he mournfully says, though he grew better crops, at 
less cost, and with greater economy of seed than his neighbours, 
none followed his example. It was not till drilling of corn 
and roots had been enthusiastically adopted in S(X)tland, and 
thence had drifted back over the English borders into the 
northern counties, that it gained any general hold in this 
country, years after TnlFs death. 
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A Variety of Manures. — The moBt intei^estiog of Sir Hugh 
Plat's ol>ser\"ations are those on manures for arable and pasture 
land. They are contained in the second part of his Jewell House 
of Art and Nature (1694). He is so enamoured of his subject 
that manure presents itself to his vision as a Goddess with a 
Cornucopia in her hand. Basing his theories on Bernard 
Palissy, he argues that perpetual cropping robs the earth of 
her vegetative salt. Therefore the wise husbandman must 
continuously replace the elements of its fertility. He recom- 
mends a valuable list of manurial substances. He urges that 
existing practices allowed the vegetative salts of dung to 
evaporate by long exposure to the sun and so waste the richest 
properties of farmyard manures. He therefore suggests its 
accumulation in covered pits. He advises the use of marl, 
with a warning that it should bo proportioned to the needs 
of different sorts of soil. His other manurial substances in- 
clude lime, street refuse, the subsoil of ponds and watrie 
bottomes," the brine of Cheshire “ salt pittes,’* ashes, the 
hair of beasts, malt-dust, soap-ashes, putrified pilchards, 
entrails of animals or fish, and blood offal. 

Fifty years later than Plat, several agricultural writers 
were busy on the subject of manures. Among them was a man 
of ingenious and iiapiiring mind, Gabriel Plattes, the Corn- 
setter." His " Discorerff of lufinHe Treasure " was the use 
of the fertilising qualities of the substances carried off by water. 
In the soil of streams, in mud of tidal waters, and in all 
" coloured " water, he finds the “ fatness " of the land. He 
suggests catch-pits to receive the water of " land-flouds," 
especially where they com© from fertile fields or paved rnarket- 
towms. He also advises ditches and sluices to admit tides to 
run in swiftly and pass out slowly. In both cases, the deposit 
makes a valuable manure which will fertilise the most barren 
soil. All " coloured " water should be similarly utilised on the 
land insteady of being allowed to run to waste. 

Contemporary with Plattos, were Walter Blith (1649) and 
Child (1651). Both give lists of manurial substances wdiich 
supplement the suggestions of Plat. Putting their recom- 
menjJations together, we get a fairly complete list of the 
fertilisers recommended for use by agricultural writers of the 
17th century. They include marl, lime, and chalk; farm-yard 
manure, which Child says must not be too much exposed to 
sun and rain; pigeon and poultry (kimg; swine' s dung, w^hich 
Fitzherbert says was harmful because it bred thistles; ashes, 
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both of wood and “ sea-oole soot; malt-dust; “ raggs of all 
sorts”; ‘‘coarse wooll, nippings and tarry pitch-markes ” 
(Blith): horn, or shavings of horn; seaweed ‘‘ of all sorts, 
rotted ” (Child); salt dross, ‘‘ much used on ” meadows near 
Nantwich (Child): marrow-bones (Blith); blood and urine 
(Child); fish and fish-bones. 

Child mentions the New England practice of using on the 
land a fresh-water fish, called the “ Ale-wife, because of iis 
gi'eat belly,” very full of bones. It was, he says, caught in 
weirs, and sold in large quantities to farmers. Both writers 
suggest mud from rivers, and Child adds ‘‘ owse ” from marshy 
ditches and foreshores. Both especially recommend a soil full 
of small shells, taken out of the beds of certain rivers. Child, 
who calls it ‘‘ snaggreet,” says that it was much used in 
Surrey. Blith, who calls it ‘‘ snaylecod,” says that one load 
was worth three of horse or cow dung, that it was found in the 
Thames Valley and near Uxbridge, and that men gained a 
‘‘ gallant living ” by bringing it to the surface and selling it 
on the river bank at from one and twopeic c to two and four- 
pence a load. 

Child also recommends, as has been already noted, the 
practice of green manuring, and the use of lupins for the pur- 
pose. Child's Lari/e Letter on agricultural inq)rovcment8 is full 
of useful suggestions. But, in the same breath, he suggests 
that our live-stock and the agricultural wealth of the c(uuitry 
should be increased by the introduction of ‘‘ Black Poxes, 
Muske-cats, Sables, Martines,” and, above all, the elephant 
as a useful boast of draught and burden, ‘‘15 men usually 
riding on his backe together.” His advice has not been 
wholly neglected. In the Cheviots to-day there is a flourish- 
ing skunk farm. 

Jethro Tull, it may be noted, objected to dung as a weed- 
carrier. In the writings of William Ellis we find the manures 
actually in use on a Hertfordshire farm in 1733-50, by an 
advanced farmer. Chalk was largely employed, pits being sunk 
to obtain the substance. .Among the new ingredients are 
rabbit’s dung and rape-dust. London refuse was freely bought; 
quantities of ‘‘ cony-clippings, horn-shaving.s, rags, hoofs- 
hair, ashes, etc.,” were bought from ‘‘ Mr. Atkins of Clerken- 
wel.” To the manures in .use in the county were added, fifty 
years later, boiled or burned bones, sheep-trotters and malt- 
dust. 
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Before the advent of agricultural chemiBtry, and the estab- 
lishment of the principles of plant nutrition, the science of 
manuring was neither studied nor understood in theory. 
Probably no farmer in the 16th or 17th century could have 
explained the precise action of the different substances which 
he* applied. But observation of results by individuals had 
built up an imposing list of suggested manures, some of which 
had taken their place in the traditional routine of the best 
farmers. It is interesting to note that, though tlie theory was 
unknown, practical experiment had provided the essential 
elements of fertility — nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash. 
All the native resources, except the coprolite deposits, were 
in fact utilised. Tt is the method of using these native 
materials, in their portable form, and in the discovery and use 
of new ())• imjxn'ted ingredients, such as guano, phosphatic 
rock, the Stassfurt (U'posits of potash, or basic slag, that the 
increased ( ommand of fertilising substaiK*es mainly consists. 

The effect of cattle droppings is so obvious that dung must 
have been employed as a fertiliser in the infancy of agriculture 
in e\cry country. l#s treatment might be and may be 
improved. But it was sheer improvidence, or stark necessity 
which urged farmers to waste their one natural and all-round 
manure by mixing it with straw, kneading it into luffips, dry- 
ing it, and burning it ns fuel- Standish ri611) notices the 
practii'e. It was evidently wide-spread, for T.awrence (17271 
speaks of it as pi’evailing in Yorkshire and Lincolnshire, and 
considered it important enough to suggest that all leases should 
contain a restrictive^ covenant Cowdung not to be burnt for 
fuel.” Arthur Young (1770) found the practice in Bucking- 
hamsliire and Northamptonshire. “ 7^here cannot/* he says, 
” be such an application of manure anywhere but among the 
Hottentots.** 

To the llomans the value of .marl, lime and chalk were known, 
not as direct plant food, but os indirect fertilii-ing agencies. 
There is some evidence that the original home of their use was 
Britain. But, xrith the invasion of the Saxons, many pi'acticos 
were temporarily forgotten. The use of these substances may 
have lingered on in farming tradition ; it may have been revived 
by ecclesiastical agriculturists from the writings of Pliny, Varro, 
Columella, or Palladins; it may have been discovered afresh 
from their effect on the land when thrown up in digging ditches 
or foundations. Marl was certainly used in the 13th century in 
England. But the practice seems to have fallen into disuse. 
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Pitzherbert, who notices its cost, — it is, he says *' exceeding 
chargeable,” — regrets that it was becoming obsolete, and Ger- 
vase Markham, writing at the close of the 16th century, infers 
from the age of the timber growing in marl pits that they had 
been abandoned for 260 or 800 years. 

Barnaby Googe recommends the use of chalk in moderation; 
but he adds the popular saying that ” grounds enriched with 
chnlke makes a riche father and a beggarly sonne.” Its use 
on the heavy lands of Hertfordshire has been already noticed. 
” Mixing earths,” such as chalk on heavy clay and “ red elav ” 
on sandy soils, is one of the practices to which ElUs attributes 
the agricultural success of the county. Large quantities of chalk 
were also imported into Essex from Kent, whence it was brought 
up the estuaries and distributed to the farms. Gypsum was 
another of the substances used, especially in Kent and Sussex. 
Towards the end of the eighteenth centin’y, its value was more 
extensively recognised. When Cornish or Devonshire farmers 
brought sea sand from the coast on their pack-saddles, they 
probably did not know the excat nature of its value, or that it 
mainly lies in the carbonate of lime cpntaincd in the broken 
shells of which it largely consists. But they anticipated the 
modern market gardeners of Penzance in the use of the sub- 
stance; they had experienced, in some way or other, the utility 
of its agency. 

Other substances more directly contribute to plant food. That 
the value of soot w’as soon discovered is natural enough. Thrown 
on some waste place, its useful properties would be observed. 
Whether its effect in raising the temperature of the soil, or 
lightening its texture, or deten'ing slugs and snails, or its direct 
fertilising qualities, commended its use to the first observer, is 
uncertain. It was employed, for one or other of these reasons, 
in the Middle .\ges. 

More difficult to explain is the discovery of the nitrogenous 
valufi of such substances as “ cony-clippings,” hair, shavings 
of horn, or woollen rags. Their effect is so slow that it might 
be imagined that it would escape detection. Yet they appear in 
the 17th centniy lists pf manures, and, as has been noticed, 
were bought by Hertfordshire farmers from London salesmen 
in the first half of the eighteenth century. 

Seaweed was extensively used in counties where it was acces- 
sible, and in South Wales the practice is especially noticed. 
Another nitrogenous manure available in maritime counties was 
fish-waste, such as the ” putrified pilchards ” suggested by Sir 
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Hugh Plat. Memory of amells is peculiarly tenacious. Those 
who have once experienced the stench of sprats on fields in the 
Isle of Wight, sixty years ago, have not forgotten it. For more 
inland counties there were slaughter-house refuse and dried 
blood. The valuable properties of malt-dust w^re, as the lists 
show, early appreciated and more generally available. 

Seventeenth century writers provided farmers with a con- 
siderable choice of nitrogenous manures. They were less ridh 
in their suggestions of substances containing either phosphoric 
acid or potash. Possibly “ snaggreet,” the shelly deposit which 
is mentioned by Child and Blith, may have been mainly valu- 
able as a phosphatic manure. Some phosphates would also be 
contained in Cornish aoa-sand. Otherwise bones were the only 
a%'ailable substance. Traditionally their value was observed by 
a Yorkshire master of foxhounds on the grass surrounding the 
kennels. At first they seem to have been roughly broken by 
hand labour on the farm. But by the middle of the 18th cen- 
tury il had become a trade to grind bones for agricultural use, 
and the value of boiling or steaming them was also recognised. 
Their use. as has been noted, was recommended by Blith in 
l()r>3, and similar advice was given by subsequent witers in the 
17th century. The discovery of coprolites by Pj-ofossor Henslaw 
(184.")} in t'-iiubridgeshire is comparatively recent. 

For potash, farmers depended entirely on ashes. Their use 
is recommended in all the early lists of manorial substances. 
Some evidence exists to show that an industry was established 
for their production and supply. Thus William Ellis, the Hert- 
fordshire farmer, speaks of a potash kiln in Buckinghamshire. 
It is also t)n record that, in the 18th century, Kentish bop- 
grov 'rs organis(‘d a system of collecting the wood-ashes of 
neighbouring cottagers. Essential though potash is, it is esps- 
cially valuable in its effect on some of the crops which were the 
latest comers in English agriculture, such as mangolds and 
potatoes. The field cultivation of potatoes, recommended by 
John Forster (IGCli, but not practised outside Lancashire on any 
extended scale till the last century, has owed much of its later 
development to the discovery of the Stassfurt deposits. 

Live Stock. — The illustrations given from agricultural 
writers of the Ifitli and 17th centuries, show that many of the 
triumphs of modern farming had been anticipated. The 
materials were already collected for the great agricultural ad- 
vance which took place in the last forty years of the reign of 
George III. It may be added that, as early 1645. the neces- 
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eity of securing to tenants the value of their unexhausted im- 
provements had been pleaded. Where so much had been antici- 
pated, one omission on the part of the “ Eustick Authours ’* is 
striking. There is scarcely any suggestion for the improvement 
of live stock. On this side of their subject, writers are meagre 
and inadequate. None of them discuss the subject with any 
completeness, or with much regard for varieties of breed or for 
the different piuposes fur which animals are bred. Worlidge’s 
Systcma AyrindLiiiw (1669), for instance, passed rapidly through 
editions. Put the subject “ of Beasts ” is dismissed in 3 
pages, wiiile 106 pages out of the total number of 217, are de- 
voted to trees, orchards, gardening, bees and silkworms. The 
neglect of stock-breeding and stoi'k-rearing was not unnatural, 
so long as little fresh meat was eaten, and so k'ng as winter keep 
was short, and the stock horded promiscuously on commons or 
in common folds. But as the first half of tho 18th century 
drr-w to a close, the practical obstacles were to some extent re- 
moved. The market for fresh butcher’s meat improved. Farms 
in separate occupation multiplied. Roots and temporary grasses 
wore croopiiig into the rotations. When once the iinprovement 
in stock-breeding hegnii, it spread with the utmost rapidity. 
Perhaps farmers adopted the principles laid down by Robert 
Bakewell fb. 1725; d. 1795) with the greater enthusiasm, because 
they were the first improvements iuitiati’.d by one of themselves. 
The movement owed noihing to hook-farmers. It met the needs 
of a growing demand and affoided an outlet for the natural bent 
of the genius of English agriculturists. 

Drainage. — Drainage was the only other espontial to fanning 
progress which still lagged behind. It had been sensibly dis- 
cussed by Walter Blith in 1619 and B)52. But the Ciomwc’lian 
Captain and Puritan, who brings Scripture to eufor(;e his argu- 
ment, commanded none of the modern appHajic s. Otherwise, 
the inc.uguriilion of the movement for improved live stock com- 
pleted the necessary preparations for a great agricultural 
advance. 

In the progress of the 19tl) century Hcienco played the 
most conspicuous part. Its continued aid offeis the only reason- 
able hope of increased prosperity in the future. Its advice luis 
been purged of the faults which originally brought book-farming 
into disrepute. But the history of agricultural lit'^raturo in the 
times of the Tudors or the Stewarts is tit once an exhortation and 
a warning to 20th century farmers to keep their eyes open. 
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SCIENCE AND THE FARMER. 

Professor J. Arthur Thomson, M.A., LL.D., 
University of Aberdeen. 

The makers of new science have often been reproac'-hed for 
thinking more of knowledge for its own sake than of “ the relief 
of man’s estate.” That this reproach is in general unjust may 
be proved by an appeal to history, for it is quite certain that 
most of the more striking inventions that have profoundly 
changed the life of man have sprung from very abstract re- 
searches. First light, and then fruits, as Bacon said. The 
search for Principles always pays. But there is another answer 
to the unjust reproach, and that is to point to the ever-increasing 
body <^f new' knowledge which has direct practical applicability 
and yet is left unutilised. A perusal of the stimulating Report 
w'hich Mr. V. K. Wilkins has recently drawn up for the Ministiw 
of Agriciiltiirc^ shows what a wealth of useful knowdedge there is 
which is not in general circulation : for ht're we find scores of 
discoveries of <hviouB practical value to the farmer which are 
not being applied except by a few. This is partly because we are 
in many departments of life in process of transition from the 
empirical to the scituiliftc ; it has not become natural to the 
farnuu* to seek export advice except from the veterinarian. It is 
all too characteristic of the Briton tn stick to methods that }deld 
iolcrahic results, instead of pressing on to new'-fashioned ways 
which promise something much better. Another reason for this 
(lallio-like indiflerenco is tluit in days past valuable research was 
often, as it W'eie, tic‘d up in u napkin of technicality and hidden 
ill the ground of a blue book. But we have changed all that. 
The ivcoi’d of rc'oont scientific achievement which Mr. Wilkins 
has wriltiui is as clear as crystal and as interesting as a novel. 
It ih a liand wliicli science stretches out and it is for the 
farmer to grip it. When he does so he will find his reward. 

The philosophy (^f the subject is plain. The nation’s higher 
progress fin the life that is more than meat) depends on improved 
health and increased wealth. But more w'ealth means greater 
command of the resources of nature, and the chief of these is 
food. The farmer is the fundamental food-producer, and thus 
progress largely depends on him. But British Agriculture is 

* Agri cultural Kcisonrch atid the Fanner: A Uccorcl of Keceut Achieve- 
ment. PublishtHl by H.M, Stationery Office, Imperial House, Kiiigsway, 
W.C.2. Price 2s. 6il. net ; obtainable through any Bookseller oi direct from 
■tke Publiaher 
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passing through hard times, and therefore Science steps in with 
suggestions which will enable the farmer to get better results 
with less expenditure of time and energy. We grant at once 
that other remediary measures are necessary, but here is an 
obvious one — ^how to be wealthy by being wise ! Everyone wishes 
to succeed, to get some way on, to have production speeded 
up; and the Ministry of Agriculture meets this desire with the 
suggestion — “ Try sonie of our patent scientific levers.” It is 
a kir oflfer and one that may be trusted. Even if there be a 
difference between what can be done in the station at Rothamsted 
and what can bo done on a farm at Rothiemurchus, it is for the 
farmer to meet the scientist frankly and show whore the hitch is. 
Empirical lore is often marvellous, but it will lose nothing by 
joining hands with scientific research. Indeed, it is sure to gain. 

Let us take a few instance's of the new knowledge which 
promises new power. The soil is fundamental, of course, but the 
days of soil fatalism are long since past. To Dr. Russell and his 
school we owe a knowledge of the w'ays of making the soil 
young again when it grows exhausted, and of making it whole 
when it turns sick. For the soil is living to a degree that Ijiebig 
never suspected. Farmyard manure is becoming scarcer — 
thanks to motor transport— but there is plenty of straw. So the 
bacteriologist steps in and harnesses two kinds of bacteria to the 
task of rotting the straw. How well they do it may be inferred 
from the fact that an experimental plant has btien devised 
capable, it is believed, of turning out 2,000 tons of stj-aw manure 
per annum, at a cost probably under £500. This is just one 
example out of many; we might refer to experiments on green 
manure, on making crun^bly soil, and on curing acidity. We 
would rather emphasise the stimulating idea of scientific control. 
Tilth is something. of a mystery; analyse it — fliscover what it 
actually moans, physically and chemically — and a new day 
dawns ; it can bo contj olled. The now work htis also brought 
into prominence, as wo said, a new idea: — “ The soil is no 
longer looked upon as an inert mass of mineral particles ; it is a 
great living complex, teeming wMth countless millions of living 
things each struggling for existence, and each having some 
influence on those complicated chemical changes on which the 
growth of all plants depends, and which in the course of ages 
have turned a stratum of bare rock into something approaching 
a vast chemical laboratory.” 

Just as the synthetic chemist has been like a conjuror shuffling 
the cards of Carbon, Hydrogen, Oxygen, Nitrogen and so forth. 
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and producing the most extraordinary ‘‘ hands ” or novel 
carbon-compounds ; so the breeder, since Mendel taught him the 
trick, has been able to produce new combinations which have 
made the world richer. Metaphorically he grafts on new charac- 
ters of value and prunes off old characters that are detrimental; 
and so we get Yeoman wheat from Professor Biffen of Cam- 
bridge, Plumage Archer barley from Mr. Boaven of Warminster, 
and Blue Cone wheat from Professor Percival of Reading. We 
may almost speak of the cr(*ative biologist, though he is really 
not more than the architect of the materials which are provided 
by Nature. “ A wheat giving a slightly increased yield, or 
better able to withstand the weather conditions of this country, 
puts money in the pockets of the fanner, and by increasing home 
production and thereby lessening our dependence on the 
foreigner, is a national asset/' The story of plant breeding is a 
romance, but it is also a recipe-book for getting rich. Take one 
of the least sensational inquiries, the Welsh study of the kinds 
of oats suited for different altitudes. There are varieties in 
common use among the farmers, but those turn out to be mix- 
tures of different strains, and therefore apt to be disMppointing. 
What th(‘ Aberystwyth Station is doing is separating out these 
strains and selecting the best, which will then form the material 
for further imj)rovement by breeding. When this is done each 
farm will be aide to secure the seed best suited to the local con- 
ditions. The same thing is being done with the more intricate 
pndibmi of pasture grasses. 

With a better und(‘rstanding of the soil is associated a 
better understanding of the living plant, and botany comes 
to thr farm, inquiring itito the factors influencing crop 
yield, the meaning of the mysterious quality of immunity to 
fungoid disease, the possibility of stimulating ciereals with elec- 
tricity. and so on down to details like the cause and cui’e of 
I he “ mealiness ” which develops in apples and pears that have 
been stored too long. It is safe to pn^dict that in years to come 
tlie farmer and the physiological botanist \\ill be close friends, 
with much to say to one another. There is the plant-pathologist 
too, with his advice on ‘‘ finger-and-toe/’ potato scab,** 

bunt ’* in wheat, and all the terrible list of plant-diseases, 
including, of course, those like ** big bnd ** which are due to 
animals. Progress towards eradication and prevention seems to 
be very slow; but the life-histories of many pests are being un- 
ravelled and control is bound to follow. What has been achieved 
(we do not think the word too strong) of recent years is out- 
lined in Mr. Wilkins’ report ; we wish to emphasise the fact 
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(commonplace, if you like, yet not vividly recognised) that the 
days of siibmission to disease are over. The Besearch Institute 
on Plant Pathology at Eothamsted is, we understand, able and 
willing to act like a medical advisory centre diagnosing disease, 
and suggesting such remedies as the state of science can con- 
scientiously recommend. In all this there is great gain. There 
is a socialising of science (perhaps more advanced in agriculture 
than in any other field), and there is a transition from empirical 
lore, of which we speak appreciatively, to scientific control. 

This country is deservedly famous for its cattle and sheep, but 
there is no reason to believe that the output of meat is anything 
like what it might be. Moreover, the bill for imported feeding 
stuffs is far (co heavy, amounting in 1919 to nearly sixty mil- 
lions sterling. Hence the importance of the Animal Nutrition 
Institute at Cambridge and the Eowett Research Institute at 
Aberdeen. Nothing but patient experiment can determine what 
protein foods, for instance, are most profitable, and what pro- 
portions are best. An excess may be positively injurious as well 
as Maateful. Only in well-equipped institutes can security be 
reached in regard to such a subtle thing as digestibility; and the 
energy requirements of an animal can only bo guessed at without 
the use of a calorimeter. We have perBonal experience to help 
US in regard to our own energy-requirements and capacities for 
digestion, yet we are continually making mistakes; how much 
more likely are we to err in regard to stock into whose feelings we 
cannot enter ! 

Another question of profound interest concerns the minute 
“ accessory food substances or vitamins which are known to 
play an essential part in the health of man and beast. The 
subject is still very young, but it seems that cases of slow growth, 
digestive troubles, and lack of vigour are sometimes due to 
monotony and artificiality of diet. Thus the Cambridge workers 
showed that rye alone was an entirely unsatisfactory food for 
young pigs, but was thoroughly wholesoiue when supplemented 
by a haiidfiil of grass per day. Similarly, the Aberdeen workers 
found that the so-called “ rickets *’ of pigs depends not so much 
on u deficiency of vitamins, as on a lack of mineral matter. All 
these quesiions arc intricate; they demand scientific precision; 
but they all mean money, and even on this ground only they 
are more than welcome. 

There is, however, reproduction as well as nutrition to be 
considered in enlightened animal husbandry. The see-saw of 
life is between the two. Thus there are important researches 
in progress which are inquiring into the ocounmee of heat 
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in young heifers, into the factors controlling the formation of 
milk, and into the wastage of reproductive activity ^at is apt 
to occur in such domesticated animals as pigs, sheep, and 
rabbits. 

The Mendelian experimenters, in Cambridge in particular, 
continue to give most of their attention to such types as rabbits 
and poultry, for these are relatively inexpensive and breed 
rapidly. When secure conclusions have been reached on the 
phenomena of heredity in these cheaper types, they will be 
applied to cattle and sheep. There is, of course, much know- 
ledge already available, and it is rapidly increasing. If the 
farmer wishes to know how to prevent the occasional recurrence 
of red calves in his highly -pedigreed Aberdeen- Angus breed, he 
has only to apply to the Mendelian expert, or to think out 
Meudelism for himself. Or if the poultry-breeder wishes to 
tell at hatchhu) the sex of his chicks, there is no difficulty in 
doing Ihis when silver hens are mated with gold cocks, and in 
several other cases. There is money hero too. for the breeder 
can kill off his unwanted cockerels at hatching, and rear double 
the number of pullets with the sumo plant. It is impossible to 
conceive of farmers not being iriterested in the clearly-expressed 
indications which Mr. W^ilkins gives of the breeding-researches 
ill progress in centres like Cambridge and Edinburgh, c.q.. the 
endeavour to improve the (juality of Blackface wool, or to sift 
out coloured hairs from the fleece. 

With iiealthy .slock there is always something doing, but sick- 
ness blots out the sun. Ho wo turn with expectation to the 
section of “ Agricultural Eeseareh and the Farmer,” -which 
deals with animal diseases. There we find, as we knew we 
should, that science continues to tackle the hydra-headed mon- 
ster which seems never to accept defeat. Thus the Boyal Veteri- 
nary College in Loudon has been experimenting with a vaccine 
treatment of the ” joint-ill ” which carries off many young '’oals; 
with a scrum treatment of contagious abortion in mares : and 
with contagious inflammation of the udder iu cowrs. Needless 
to say, solutions are not picked up like blackberries, but the 
point is that the days of folded hands arc quite over, and tha^ 
the conquest of disease goes on. 

Just as the Aberdeen investigators of “ Isle of Wight ” dis- 
ease in hive-bees recently had their reward in the diseox'ery of 
a trachea-blocking mite, so in regard to other parasitic diseases 
of other and larger domesticated animals there is progress tO' 
report. Thus there has been a successful clearing up of the life- 
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history of the round-worm which causes scouring in sheep and 
of another which lives in the intestine of fowls. It is very much 
io be desired that something definite should be discovered in 
regard to the lamb tapeworm, which appears so soon after birth. 
Its life-history seems to be peculiarly difficult, and here is a case 
where co-operation between sheep-farmer and parasitologist 
might yield i('sult8 of national value. We cannot afford to leave 
any important parasite in the dark. 

We have not nearly “ sampled ” the whole of “ Agricultural 
Research and the Farmer ” ; we have not touched, for instance, 
on the chapters dealing witli fruit-growing and with dairying. 
We hojie we have said enough in our appreciation to excite some 
interest and expectancy. Frankly we must confess to some 
enthusiasm over this record of scientific achievement, for we 
had not quite realised the cumulative effect of a multitude 
of new researches all converging on “ the relief of man’s estate,” 
as Bacon phrased it. The biological control of life is here in 
progress before our eyes ; and we submit that it should make the 
eyes of the farmer glad. 

Here is a treasury of new knowledge and the Open Sesame is 
half-a-crown to His Majesty’s Stationery Office. We have not 
had more interesting or more cheerful reading for many a day 
than this story “ Agricultural Research and the Farmer ’’ It 
was, if an outsider may say so, a happy thought on the part of 
the Minister of Agriculture to devise such a record, and it has 
been accomplished by Mr. Wilkins with masterly workmanship. 
We should like to suggest several ways in which its value might 
be brought home to the farmer. 

(1) We are not fond of the saying ” seeing is believing.” but 
perhaps the reality of the new researches would be more widely 
appreciated if there were more opportunities for visiting thv Ex- 
perimental Stations to see things actually happening. 

(2) Perhaps more might be made of the Shows and Con- 
ferences, where results could be exhibited so that he who runs 
might read. 

(3) No one would wish to intenmpt a maker of new knowledge, 
but there is no doubt that an address from one of the discoverers 
about his own discoveries is very highly appreciated and ’.ever 
fails of far-reaching effect. It might not be altogether detri- 
mental to the discoverers themselves if such educational excur- 
sions were less rare. We know, of course, the splendid exposi- 
tory work of the Universities, Colleges, Stations, and County 
Organisers, but there is incalculable value in personal contact 
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•with the men who are actually making the new science. The 
Lieutenant is often admirable, but the farmers wish to meet the 
General. It is in such meetings that some enthusiasm is created, 
which may lead, for instance, to symposia in which the farmers 
can thrash out things for themselves, perhaps with a Professor 
of Agriculture as a referee. 

It is impossible to think of a winter-afternoon exercise more 
profitable intellectually and pecuniarily than going through a 
book like “ Agricultural Eesearch and the Farmer.” And it 
adds to its own merits by giving a guide to detailed literature. 

It often looks as if tliere were some serious flaw in the con- 
nections which should bind the scientific export and the farmer 
in co-operation. Perhaps this is in part due to the superiority 
of the pioneer scientists who queered the pitch by finding no 
place for the empirics, who retaliated by having no for 
them! The day for this is past. In many cases the empirics 
were and are quite marvellous, sometimes reminding one of 
physicians born with a flair for diagnosis. All the surviving lore 
of the old farmers is valuable, as long as it is not suporstitious. 
Yet it requires to be rationalised and illumined, and the long 
and short of it is that scUmtists and fanners cannot afford not to 
join handa. In active co-operation in the quest for new 
knowledge mistrust will disappear and mutual appreciation will 
grow. 

THE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

Pbofessob T. B. Wood, C.B.E., M.A., F.I.C., F.E.S., 
Drapers’ Projessor of Agriculture, and Fellow of Gonvillc and 
(Jaius College, Cambridge. 

Aorict'ltdbr has been a subject of academic study in the 
University of Cambridge for less than 30 years. Nevertheless it 
is by no means an easy task to describe precisely the earlier 
stages of its development. Like most of the newer departments 
of the University, the School of Agriculture in its present form 
has grown up gradually from small beginnings. 

Inlorm&l Beginning. — A windfall to the Exchequer, the fore- 
sight of a Minister of Agriculture, and the persistence of a small 
committee of enthusiastic members of the University and of the 
neighbouring County Councils assisted at its birth. A hard- 
jfrorking staff, backed by the prestige of the University, and 
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nourished by private benefactions and by increasing grants from 
County Councils, from the Ministry of Agriculture, and from 
the Development Commission, have succeeded in establishing it 
in its present position. 

The writer, who has been connected with the School for 28 
years, welcomes this opportunity of setting out in the following 
paper his impressions of the development of the School in the 
past and his idea of the part it may hope to play in the future. 

When he made his budget in the spring of 1889 the then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer expected a licensing Bill to pass in 
the next session of Parliament. This Bill included a provision 
for extinguishing certain licences, and in order to provide a 
fund for compensating the holders of these licences the Chan- 
cellor put an increased duty on spirits. The Bill being sobse- 
tniently defeated, the Chancellor was left with an unexpected 
surplus which was handed over to the newly-created County 
Councils to be used for Technical Instruction. 

Many of the County Councils decided to spend part of their 
Technical Instruction grant, or “ whisky money,” as it was 
commonly called, on Agricultural Education, and at once a great 
demand arose for Agricultural Teachers, a demand which, the 
existing agricultural teaching institutions were unable completely 
to supply. 

The President of the Board of Agriculture at that time, Mr. 
Henry Chaplin, now \iscount Chaplin, foreseeing that a defi- 
ciency of trained agricultural teachers would jeopardise the suc- 
cess of the campaign of agiacultural ('clucation which his Board 
desired to foster, wrote to the Chancellor of the University, the 
late Duke of Devonshire, a letter dated 2.')th July. 1890 This 
letter contained what the writer believes to have bc('n the first 
suggestion that a Department of Agriculture should be founded 
in the University of Cambridge. It was communicated by the 
Chancellor to the University, who at once appointed a syndicate 
to consider the suggestion and to report on its possibilities 

After nearly two years of discussion the syndicate presented 
to the University its reimrt, which recommended the creation of 
a Department of Agriculture on a scale which the University 
were unable to accept for lack of adequate funds 

The Syndicate, however, did not accept defeat, but set to work 
to prepare a less ambitious scheme, of which more anon. Mean- 
time one of the members of the Syndicate, Professor Liveing, 
head of the Chemical Department, had in the long vacation of 
1891, organised under the late Mr. Henry Bobinsou, of Downing 
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College, who had spent some time at the Royal Agricultural 
College, Cirencester, a class for senior students who proposed to 
take up agricultural teaching. This class, which to the best 
of the writer’s belief was the first agricultural class held in 
Cambridge, was attended among others by Professor John Per- 
cival, of Beading, Mr. R. H. Adie, now Secretary of the School 
of Agriculture, Mr. Cecil Warburton, Zoologist to the Royal 
Agricultural Society, and the writer. The instruction was not 
extictly systcimatic, but much valuable information was obtained 
by visits to liothamsted, Woburn, Sawbridgeworth and other 
centies of agricultural interest. 

At the same time, Professor Uveing, and Professor Hughes, 
head of the Geological Department, had begun negotiations with 
representatives of a number of neighbouring County Councils, 
among whom were Mr. Albert Pell of Northamptonshire, Mr. 
Arthur Sperling of Cambridgeshire and Mr. Howard Coote of 
Huntingdonshiie. These gentlemen constituted an informal 
Committee, the Cambridge and Counties Agricultural Education 
Committee, which was assisted in its deliberations by the late 
Mr. A. E. Brooke-Hunt, Educational Inspector of the Board of 
Agriculture. With the aid of a small capital grant from the 
(’umbridge ('(aiiity Council for equipment, and small annual 
grunts from that (bounty Council, from other neighbouring 
colUlti^'s, and from the Board of Agriculture, this Committee 
began in hinuary, 189U, to give an organised course of instruc- 
ticni in agricultural science. Professor Liveing was Secretuiy 
and Treasurer of the Committee, Mr. Albert Pell, Chairman, and 
Mr. Henry Robinson the only full time officer. Headquarters 
were in rfjoms lent by Professor Liveing in the basement of 
the chemical laboratory, where Mr. Robinson gave lectures and 
juactical classes in agricultural chemistry. Professor Hughes 
gave a special course of lectures on agricultural geology, illus- 
trated by frecjuent field excursions. Agricultural botany was 
taught by Mr. I. If. Burkill, of Gains College, now Director of 
the Botanic Gardens at Singapore. There were seven students, 
all scholars of one or other of the contributing County Councils, 
Only two of tliem were members of the University. The Com- 
mittee maintained a room in St. Mary’s Passage as a reading 
room and library. Meantime, the second report of the Syndicate, 
recommending the institution of a Diploma in Agrigulture, was 
accepted by the University in November, 1898. and the first 
Diploma was awarded in July, 1894, on the results of exami- 
nations held in that month. 
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This was the state of things when the writer returned to Cam- 
bridge as successor to Mr. Henry Eobinson in -January, 1894, 
his duties being to act as Secretary to the Committee, to teach 
agricultural chemistry, and to supervise three manorial experi- 
ment stations, which had been established by neighbouring 
County Councils, namely, Higham and Lavenham in West Suf- 
folk and Bramford in East Suffolk. The latter was notable as 
the only station in the writer’s experience where phosphatic 
manuring failed to produce any appreciable effect even on the 
turnip crop. 

Financial Difficulties. — For some time financial support 
from the Counties was so fitful that the Committee repeatedly 
found itself in financial straits, and on one occasion in 1897, 
Professor Liveing, the Treasurer, called a special meeting at 
his house at which the winding up of the Committee’s venture 
was seriously discussed. In the course of the next year, how- 
ever, largely through the instrumentality of the Cambridge 
County Council and the personal efforts of the late Mr. Austin 
Keen, its Organising Secretary for Education, county contribu- 
tions were put on a more permanent footing, the County Coun- 
cils of Cambridge and 9 other neighbouring counties agreeing 
to contribute annually a definite percentage of their Technical 
Education grant, and to appoint two representatives on the 
Committee. The Committee agreed to accept scholars from 
these counties on favourable terms, to supervise local experiment 
stations, to provide summer courses for elementary teachers, and 
to supply local lectures in the counties, the last two items in 
collaboration with the Local Lectures Hyitdicate of the Univer- 
sity. This arrangement provided an annual County Council 
subvention of about £750, which ihrough the good offices of the 
late Mr. A. E. Brooke-Hunt, the very sympathetic inspector of 
the Board of Agriculture, was suppplemonted by an increased 
Government grant. This proved to be the turning point of the 
development of agricultural education in Cambridge — the record 
from that time is one of continual development. 

In 1896 the University had received its first benefaction for 
agriculture in the form of the endowment for 21 years of a Lec- 
tureship in the History and Economics of Agriculture by the late 
Sir Walter Gilbey. Its increased permanent income also enabled 
the Committee to appoint in 1897 an experimental assistant to 
take charge of the supervision of local experimental work. 

Daring the years 1896 to 1899, progress was steady The 
number of students rose to 20. The increased staff found time 
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for a certain amount of research both in the laboratory and in 
the field. The number of local experiment stations in 1899 had 
risen to over 50, scattered widely throughout the contributing 
counties, and plant breeding experiments had been begun in a 
small garden behind the Cambridge Technical Institute in East 
Road lent by the Joint Education Committees of the County and 
Borough of Cambridge. 

Formal Foundation. — It was at this stage that the University 
took over the control of agricultural education from the Cam- 
bridge and Counties Agricultural Education Committee. The 
events which brought about this important step are of some 
interest. In 1898, Sir Walter Gilbey offered to the University 
a second benefaction, a capital sum sufficient to maintain for 10 
years a lectureship in some branch of technical agriculture or 
agricultural science. The fact that this offer was accompanied 
by the condition that the University should recognise an exami- 
nation in agriculture or agricultural science as an avenue to a 
degree caused somewhat prolonged negotiations. Whilst these 
negotiations were proceeding the University received an offer of 
a third Ixuiofaetion — from the Worshipful Company of Drapers — 
of the endowment for 10 years of a Professorship of Agriculture, 
on c()i)diti(jn Ihut the University would found and maintain a 
Department of Agriculture and would recognise agriculture or 
agricullm'al science as a subject of study for a degree. 

Both these generotis offers were accepted in the early months 
of 1899 and the University took over the work of the Cambridge 
and Counties Committee as a going concern, the financial 
urrangementB being greatly facilitated by the promise of an in- 
creased annual grant from the Board of Agriculture. A Board 
of Agricultural Studies ^^'a8 created to conduct the teaching and 
ftxaniiriing, and both the Cambridge and Counties Committee 
and the Agricultural Examinations Syndicate were dissolved. 
The diploma ('xaminations were remodelled and the University 
recognised the first examination as a special examination for the 
ordinary B.A. degree. 

The Drapers* Professorship of Agriculture.— In the autumn 
of 1899 Professor Somerville was elected as the first Professor of 
Agriculture on the Drapers' foundation, and the newly 
constituted Department of Agriculture began work in October, 
1899, with a full time staff consisting of Dr. Somerville 
as Professor of Agriculture, the writer as Lecturer in Agri- 
cultural Chemistry and Secretary, and Mr. R. H. Biffen as Lec- 
^iir in Agricultural Botany. This staff was housed in four 
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small rooms in the basement of the University Chemical Labora* 
tory lent by Professor Liveing, and in a small room in the 
Botany School lent by Professor Marshall Ward. 

Within a year a farm of 140 acres was added to the equipment, 
Burgoyne’s Farm, Impington, 5 miles from Cambridge, being 
leased to the University rent free for 10 years by the late Mr, 
W. A. Macfarlane Grieve of Clare College. The farming capital 
of i:i,500 was collected by public subscription. 

Under Professor Somerville this farm was stocked and 
equipped, local experimental work was extended by the estab- 
lishment of several experiment stations on a more permanent 
and ambitious scale, notably the “ manuring for mutton ” 
stations at Hatley, Cransley, and Trowse, and the “ schemes 
of manuring ” stations at Saxmundham, Hatley, Great Thurlow. 
and Thriplow. Laboratory research was also actively prose- 
cuted, chiefly in the dii-ection of studying the comijosition of 
various crops. "Biflfen’s plant breeding work, endowed with a 
new weapon by the rediscovery of Mendel’s laws of heredity, 
made steady progress. The teaching was reorganised by the 
inclusion of sj'stematic instruction on the practical side of agri- 
culture, and the number of students slowly but steadily 
increased. 

In 1902, Professor Somerville left Cambridge in order to 
fill the important position of Assistant Hecretarv' in charge 
of the Intelligence Division of the Board of Agriculture. 
During his short stay his personal gifts and the success of his 
practical experiments had made an important contribution 
towards the establishment of the new department as one of the 
scientific departments of the University. He was succeeded by 
Professor (now Sir Thomas) Middleton, who, like his predeces- 
sor, left the chair of agriculture at Armstrong College. Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, to come to Cambridge. 

Professor Middleton extended the experimental work inaugu- 
rated by Professor Somerville by including in the farm pro- 
gramme a very comprehensive series of variety trials of oats, 
potatoes, mangolds and other farm crops, and in collaboratior,. 
with the writer, at that time Reader in Agricultural Chemistry, 
carried out an important series of feeding trials at several centres 
to test the nutritive value of different varieties of mangolds. 
Research work on the composition of crops was actively prose- 
cuted by the WTiter and his assistant, Mr. R. A. Berry, now 
Professor of Agricultural Chemistry at Glasgow, and by Mr. 
Bitfen on plant breeding. The steady increase in the number of 
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students was maintained, and a number of men entered for 
the final Diploma course after having taken an honours degree 
in Natural Science. Such men readily obtained good posi^^ions 
in India and the Colonies, and Professor Middleton’s Indian 
experience was an important factor in encouraging a class of 
students of this type. 

As the number of students increased it became evident that the 
department was outgrowing its temporary home in the chemical 
laboj'atory.'and the need of a permanent agricultural laboratory 
became prcmsing. The first step was taken at the Eoyal Agri- 
cultural Society’s show at Derby in 1906 when His Majesty King 
Edward VIT, who was staying with the late Duke of Devonshire, 
Chancellor of the University, visited the show and expressed 
great interest in the Department’s exhibit of new varieties of 
cereals in the Ediujation building. The Duke soon afterwards 
consented to act as chairman of a special committee of the Cam- 
bridge University Association with the object of collecting 
.L‘20,tW)0 to build an agiicultural laboratory, the University 
having promised to luovide a site adjoining the other scientific 
laboratories and museums. The Worshipful Company of 
Drapers, whose munificence had already created the Professor- 
ship of Agriculture, headed the subscription list with the offer 
of .i'5.(K)0 on condition that an equal sum should be promised 
immediately. This condition was fulfilled at the first meeting 
called in London by the Committee. Very soon afterwards, the 
Duke of Devonshire, who had initiated the scheme, died. His 
place as chairman was taken by the present Duke, to whose 
energy the ultimate success of the scheme w’as due. 

Meantime Professor Middleton, like his predecessor in the 
(.’hair of .\grieulture, accepted an Assistant Secretaryship at the 
Board of Agriculture, w'hich made it necessary for him to leave 
Cambridge in May, 1907, He was succeeded by the writer, 
whose appointment necessitated a considerable reorganisation of 
the Department. Professor Middleton had taken charge of the 
teaching of Agriculture and the direction of the farm. The 
new Professor continued his teaching of agricultural chemistry, 
and the agricultural teaching and the farm were put in tha 
hands of Mr. K. J, J. Mackenzie, who had been Vice-Principal 
of the South Eastern Agricultural College. 

A few months later, the Drapers’ Company gave further evi- 
dence of their great generosity by increasing their annual grant 
and renewing it for a second period of 10 years to 1919. This 
enabled the University to create a second agricultural professor- 
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ship; and Mr. B. H. Biffen, whose distinguished work on the 
improvement of cereals had already begun to achieve practical 
success, was elected Professor of Agricultural Botany in the 
spring of 1908. 

The New School of Agriculture. — ^Meantime the Duke of 
Devonshire’s committee had continued their efforts, and in the 
autumn of 1909 the University Association was able to hand 
over to the University the sum of £20,000. The University 
assigned a site adjoining the Botany School and the Sedgwick 
Museum of Geology, and appointed a syndicate to supervise the 
erection of the building. The preparation of plans was entrusted 
to Mr. Arnold Mitchell, F.E.I.B.A., and the contract for the 
erection of the building was given to Mr. William Sindall of 
Cambridge. The School of Agriculture was formally opened by 
the Duke of Devonshire on 26th April, 1910, though the staff 
and 40 students had been in octuipation since January The 
building has proved satisfactory in every way and reflects great 
credit on both the architect and the contractor. Its total cost 
was about £17.500. The balance of about £2,500 was invested 
by the University, the income being applied to the payment of 
rates and maintenance. 

(To be concluded .) 


FARM BUILDINGS FOR SMALL 
HOLDINGS: 

VARIATIONS FROM THE NORMAL. 

Majob H. P. G. Maule, D.S.O., M.C., F.R.I.B.A, 

In a previous article* a description and illustrations were 
given of a type of building with a single span roof for a 50-acre 
mixed holding, and it was suggested that if this type proves 
successful in practice further development might take place on 
similar lines. One of the objects of these articles is to draw 
attention to any new methods of planning and construction or 
any variant of an old method in order to elicit opinions on their 
merits or demerits, with a view to future improvement and 
evolution. 

♦ Farm Buildings for Small Holdings : A West Hiding Iiiiprov^ent, tliis 
Journal, May, 1922, p. 113. 
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There can be little doubt that reform is needed in the planning 
dnd detail of new buildings, and perhaps more particularly in 
the reconditioning and adaptation of existing ones. Moreover, 
the present economic situation is such that any new building 
or adaptation work dictated by the necessity for improved returns 
must be carried nut with the strictest attention to capital outlay, 
as well as to the cost of annual maintenance. It is therefore of 
real importance in the interests of practical farming that full 
publicity should be given to any now idea or variations from 
the normal, in order to separate the wheat from the chaff and to 
arrive at any definite facts which will assist both farmers and 
architects to solve the building problems of the future. 

This article deals with two other variants from the main nor- 
mal types of 30- to 50-acre holding buildings referred to in the 
previous article and has a twofold object : (a) to compare the 
West Riding Single Span Scheme with buildings now illustrated, 
and (5) to suggest that the types discussed here may be a valu- 
able guide in certain kinds of adaptation work. 

Pigs 1 and 2 illustrate buildings on a 20-acre mixed 
holding, erected by the North Riding County Council, and show 
all the various departments of the farm grouped under a single 
rix)f. 

'Phe main differenct! from the West Biding type is (It that 
no real covered stock-yard is included under the roof, only a 
cattle shed of very small dimensions, which, however, might 
presumably abut upon an open yard if desired; (2) that the 
centre of the upper part of the building is constructed as a loft 
giving ample floor space for the storage of hay, grain, cake, etc., 
and with access provided from the mixing floor below. In 
appearance the building is very similar to a south country straw 
barn, and it is this construction which suggests that the latter 
might in many cases be converted to a complete range of build- 
ings at comparatively small cost and with profitable results. 

The root store and mixing floor is placed centrally on the north 
side with exceptionally easy internal access to all parts of the 
building, and for direct and simple labour-saving planning the 
scheme in this respect is difficult to improve. The cow byre is 
placed centrally to the south with a feeding passage between it 
and the mixing floor, and with direct external access. There is 
also direct external access to both stable and loose box. 

In comparison with the West Biding Scheme it must be noted 
that the acreage of the latter holding is considerably greater, 
and that the type of construction is fundamentally unlike. The 
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provision of the loft immediately above the greater part of the 
area devoted to stock contrasts with the open roof of the West 
Eiding Scheme, and it is the effect of these different treatments 
which it is essential to know. If the results are satisfactory it 
is not too much to say that a valuable contribution has been 
made both to the planning of new buildings and the adaptation 
of old ones. Hero again what is now needed is some record of 
the actual working results. If it is found in practice that the 
health of the stock does not suffer from over conc'entration in 
the effort to obtain a labour-saving plan, it is obvious that 
further development on these lines might well be found to be 
suitable to larger buildings for an increased acreage. 

It is sometimes difficult to know how to make the best use of 
old timber-framed straw barns, which are often in an excellent 
state of structural repair, or possess the probability of long 
and useful life if adequately repaired or re-roofed. In general 
dimensions and appearance many are very similar to the North 
Eiding Scheme and could be easily and economically sub-divided 
upon the lines indicated. 

Figs. 3 and 4 show the equipment of a 80-acie holding on the 
Stockton Grange Estate of the Durham County Council and 
show a very simple arrangement as far as plan is concerned, 
but a very different method of roof construction. 

In convenience of ground plan there is little to choose between 
the two schemes, the transposition of the stable and loose box 
being comparatively unimportant and probably governed by the 
nature of the site and approaches. The chief difference in plan 
is the position of the granary, here placed solely over the cart 
shed by raising the roof at this point (see Fig. 4L 

The roof has been constructed in the form of two parallel 
small single spans with a long gutter between carried over the 
central dividing wall, the granary as already stated being roofed 
at a higher level over the cart shed. It can, the writer thinks, 
be shown that a single span roof of modern construction could 
be built more economically in initial outlay than by the method 
selected and without the expenditure in annual upkeep of the 
long gutter between roofs, always a source of trouble and ex- 
pense, and particularly so in the neighbourhood of stack-yards. 
It may be that a single span roof was discarded on the score of 
exposed situation or because it was considered undesirable to 
put any floor over the heads of the live stock. If the latter is 
the true explanation it is again a point which can only be deter- 
mined by careful observation and continued practice, and the 
architect must be guided by the practical farmer. 
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If a covered yard is of such great importance both for in- 
creasing the head of stock and for the production of the best 
grade of manure as we are inclined to think, then it would 
appear that the West Biding type should give the best results 
on both counts, particularly in an exposed situation where in- 
creased shelter and warmth are imperative. If, also, it can be 
shown that the provision of a loft over stock is not detrimental, 
provided adequate ventilation and cubic space are given, it would 
appear, that the North Biding Scheme, vdth the single roof 
and large loft is the more, advantageous of the two described in 
this article for smaller holdings where the West Biding type 
would be too costly. There is good reason to think that in the 
matter of cost, by careful planning and new methods of construc- 
tion the single roof tvpe might be the cheaper method and can 
be so constructed that there need be no fear on the score of 
increased annual upkeep due to exposed climatic conditions. 
Possibly some compromise between the North and West Biding 
hq)es could be evolved giving a small covered yard as well as 
the loft space. 

Although those two examples (f concentrated planning are 
covered by different types of roof they may for practical purposes 
bo rt'garded as the offspring of the same desire, viz. ; — to reduce 
the labour in tending stock to the minimum. As such plans are 
widely different fron) the majority of small holding buildings 
erecti'd during the past few years, and are approximate in prin- 
ciple to modern American and Danish methods, they may be 
considered of more than passing interest. This tvpe of plan, 
Ciir(‘fully worked nut, must be more economical than the open 
courtyard h^re with its incn'ased amount of external walling 
and angles, gutters, down pipes, drains and larger area of 
ground covered, and it does undoubtedly fulfil the great principle 
of economy of labour in the concentration, preparation, and dis- 
tribution of fodder. For these reasons these Yorkshire and Dur- 
ham types are wwth careful consideration, not only with regard 
to frrture small holding equipment, but also inasmuch as they 
represent in embryo principles which, if found successful in 
practice, might be extended to much larger acreages. 
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PHOSPHATIC FERTILISERS. 

E. J. Eussbll, D.Sc., F.E.S., 

Rothamsted Experimental Station, 

Phosphates serve at least JBve purposes in the soil : — 

1. They cause an earlier development of the young plant 
than would otherwise occur; 

2. They bring about a considerable development of ^fibrous 
roots ; 

8. They counteract the rankness of growth which is liable to 
occur on land richly supplied with nitrogen compounds ; 

4. They hasten ripening and improve the quality of grain, 

5, They increase the feeding value of the ordinary fodder 
crops. 

They are more widely used than any other fertilisers, and the 
farmers of the United Kingdom alone purchase something like 
one and a quarter million tons each year. 

Bones. — The oldest form of phosphate used on the farm is 
obtained from bones. In old days raw bones themselves were 
much used. Under modern conditions the fat and often the 
gelatine are first removed, these having considerable commercial 
value, and the residues are then ground for manure. Some- 
times also the bones are treated with sulphuric acid to mak<^ the 
phosphates more soluble. There are thus four bone products 
obtainable by the farmer : — 

(a) Raw honesj containing the whole of the material, includ- 
ing fat and gelatine ; 

ib) Bone-mealy containing the gelatine, but not the fat; 

(c) Steamed hone flour y containing neither gelatine nor fat; 

(d) Dissolved honeSy being raw bones or bone-meal treated 
with sulphuric acid. 


Typical analyses are 
constituents) : — 

as follows 

(the figures being pereeutage 
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Acid, 
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Nitrogen, 

Ammonia, 
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6 

22 

48 

Bone-meal 

3*5-4 -5 

4*2-5*4 

20-25 

43-65 

„ „ usual analysis .. 

3*75 

4*5 

20*6 

45 

Steamed bone flour 

1-2 

1-2*5 

26-32 

65-69 

Dissolved bones 

2-3 

2*3-3* 8 

15-16 

33-35 


Bone fertilisers are very safe, but they are generally less 
effective than the substances described below. They have not 
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proved as successful as superphosphate for turnips, or as basic 
slag for grass. Steamed bone flour, being very finely ground, 
has proved useful in dry situations; and bone-meal has given 
tolerably good results for potatoes and for other crops at Rot- 
hamsted and at Saxmundham, but at Cockle Park and Aberdeen 
it did not come out well. There is a belief among certain farmers 
that dissolved bones are better for the land than superphosphate, 
but no clear evidence has ever been obtainable in spite of much 
search for definite instances. On the whole we must conclude 
that dissolved bones are more popular than they deserve to be. 

Superphosphate. — Superphosphate is by far the most widely 
used of all artificial fertilisers. It is made by treating mineral 
phosphates with sulphuric acid, and is sometimes therefore re- 
garded as an “ acid ” fertiliser, but this is incorrect; well made 
superphosphate has no acidifying effect on the soil. But it is 
also important to avoid another common error — the assumption 
that the lime ” referred to in the full name “ .superphosphate 
of lime.” behaves like lime in the soil and so obviates the neces- 
sity for periodical applications of true lime or limestone. Super- 
phosphate contams vo true lime, and the fact that it is being 
applied regularly to land does not in the least reduce the neces- 
sity for periodical applications of lime. What superphosphate 
does contain besides calcium phosphate is gypsum, and so much 
of this is present that the practice of using gypsum as a fertiliser, 
which at one time was common, is no longer recommended. 

Superphosphate is usually sold on its content of water-soluble 
phosphate, but this is expressed in terms of tricalcic phosphate, 
thereby facilitating comparison with other phosphatic fertilisers. 
Thus, when a superphosphate is guaranteed . " 30 per cent, 
soluble” it does not mean, as is often supposed, that SOpercent 
of the manure is soluble in water, or that 80 per cent, of the 
phosphate is rendered soluble, but that the water-soluble phos- 
phate in 100 lb. of the manure contains as much phosphorus (the 
thing the farmer really wants) as does 80 lb. of tricalcic 
phosphate. 

For Roots . — The most profitable use of superphosphate is on 
potatoes and on roots. For potatoes it is in practically all condi- 
tions the best phosphatic fertiliser we have, and dressings of 4, 
6 or even 8 cwt. per acre are often given according to the yield 
obtainable. In the north (Durham, Northumberland, S.W. 
Scotland), it has been recommended to use a certain amount of 
basic slag (2 to 8 cwt.) in partial replacement of the super-, 
phosphate. It is not desirable to replace too much, however. 
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as potatoes are liable to scab if alkaline conditions are set up by 
the basic slag. Further, it is not certain that heavy dressings 
of phosphates are always desirable for potatoes; in Devon 
experiments 400 lb. superphosphate per acre gave a somewhat 
larger yield than did 633 lb. per acre. 

For swedes and turnips superphosphate serves the admirable 
purpose of bringing them earlier to the hoe than would other- 
wise be ix>ssib]e. This alone often -justifies the use of the 
fertiliser quite apart from the increase in crop and of feeding 
value. For those crops, however, basic slag is often equally 
effective in the north, though not always in the south; but it is 
always to be preferred wherever finger-and-toe is common. 

Mangolds commonly receive a dressing of superphosphate to 
bring tliem on earlier, but as a rule there is no point in applying 
large dressings; probably 21 cwt. per acre is all that is needed. 
Indeed there is some evidence that too much sup^n 7 )hoBphate 
has the undesirable effect of reducing the growth of the bulb 
and hastening the ripening of the crop, ?.c., the formation of 
seed. 

For Cerenh . — Another highly iirqwrtant use of snpernhos- 
phate is in hastening the ripening of cereals, this being of espe- 
cial advantage in districts where the harvest is apt to be late. 
Thus in wet hill districts the harvest is sometimes a source of 
serious anxiety to farmers and there is a great advantage in 
expediting it. if only by 6 or 7 days. This has been done by 
giving a dressing of about 3 cwt. superphosphate along with a 
small amount fsay § cwt.) sulphate of ammonia, to ensure an 
early development of leaf. 

Supeiq)liosphate is also used with advantage on barley grown 
after roots which have been fed to sheep on the land, especially 
when cake or com have also been given. It counteracts the 
rankness that tends to be induced, improving tlie quality of the 
grain and increasing the strength of the straw. The same kind 
of action takes place when superphosphate is added to the nitro- 
genous top-dressing given to cereals in the ordinary corn-growing 
districts. Increased yields are obtained by appljing nitrogenous 
dressings to corn crops in spring. There is, however, often the 
fear that the corn will be laid owing to the inability of the 
straw to carry more grain. Experience has shown that this 
tendency is frequently reduced by the addition of 1 to IJ cwt. 
of superphosphate to the dressing. 

Effect of Soil and Rainfall , — As a rule dry sandy soils in the 
eastern and midland parts of the country, where the rainfall is 
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below 25 or 28 in., respond less to phosphates than the heavier 
soils. Thus superphosphate acts better on the heavy soils of 
Eothamsted than on the lighter land at Woburn. It is com- 
monly observed on the light lands of East Kent that smaller 
phosphatic dressings are called for than on the heavier soils. 
While much depends on the soil a good deal depends also on the 
rainfall, and a sandy soil under 35 in. of rain will need larger and 
more frequent dressings of phosphate than a similar soil with 
25 in. of rain. With the higher rainfall also there is more possi- 
bility of substituting basic slag for superphosphate when the 
soil is sour or the slag is cheaper. 

Although the phosphorus in superphosphate is soluble in water 
it does not wash out from the soil; it becomes distributed and 
fixed. At Eothamsted it is possible to account for practically 
idl the phosphate added during the past 70 years ; some has gone 
into the crop and nearly all the remainder is still in the soil, 
only very small quantities having been washed away. 

Basic Slag. — On Grans Land . — Basic slag is pre-eminently 
the fertiliser for grass land, w'hether pasture or meadow, and it 
has effected romarkabbi improvement in cases where it is suit- 
able. Jt produces its most striking results on heaw land covered 
uith poor iH'rbage containing large (|uantitieB of “ bent grass ” 
which goi‘s brown in autumn, giving a very parched appearance 
to the field. The best known instance is that of Cockle Park, 
where grazing capable of carrying only about 1 sheep per acre 
and producing only about 25 lb. of live w’eight increase per acre 
each season has been so improved that it now carries about 3 
sheep per acre and produces about 100 lb. of live weight increase. 

The improvement is effected through the agency of the wild 
white clover which begins to develop soon after the slag is 
applied. It is therefore essential that the conditions should 
favour this plant, and for this reason it is wise to adopt a bold 
policy and give a substantial dressing of slag at the outset. 
Where drainage is necessary this must receive attention, but 
there are instances where the wetness of the grass is duo not so 
much to faulty natural drainage as to a mat of moss or decaying 
vegetation which impedes the soaking away of the water. In 
such cases the unslagged land may remain wet while on the 
slagged land the mat disappears and the water gets away 
naturally. 

It is sometimes supposed that slag acts well only if there is 
heavy rainfall, but this is shown not to be the case by the Essex 
experiments conducted by Professor G. Scott Robertson. Al- 
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though the rainfall is not particularly high, slag has improved 
the yield of hay, raising it from 10 cwt. per acre on the 
unmannred to 20 cwt. per acre on the slagged land in 
one of the poorest fields, and from 80 cwt. on the un- 
manured to 40 cwt. per acre on the slagged land in one of the 
best fields. Here also the chief improvement is in the type of 
herbage ; the clover increases considerably, and the land is more 
completely covered with vegetation, with the result that its tem- 
perature is lower in summer, there is less wastage of water by 
evaporation, and in consequence the crop has a larger available 
supply of water. 

Basic slag does not produce these striking results on all types 
of grass land. Where the herbage is already good enough to 
carry three, four or more sheep per acre each season there is 
less room for improvement ; this is the case at Bothamsted. and 
in consequence the grazing experiments are less impressive than 
at CJockle Park. Similarly the yield of hay on the unslaggcd land 
is above that on most Essex slagged plots; hence the improve- 
ment is less marked. Further, on light land there is sometimes 
only little improvement until kainit is added; the combination 
of slag and kainit then gives a bettor herbage and larger yields, 
but there is not always a profit. So on hill land the value of 
the improvement effected by the slag does not always repay the 
cost to the farmer; the faidt here is not always with the slag, 
but sometimes with the system of management of the grazing. 

On Arable Land . — Although basic slag is best known for its 
effects on grass .land it has in many cases proved useful on arable 
land also. In the north of England and in Scotland it is recom- 
mended for use on swedes and tumips, either in partial or com- 
plete replacement of superphosphate, especially where finger- 
and-toe is common. In the south and west of England it has 
not generally given as large crops as superphosphate, though 
under favourable conditions of price it has sometimes proved 
equally profitable. 

Types of Slag . — ^There are at present three types of slag on 
the market. (1) The old Bessemer slag with which the Cockle 
Park experiments were carried out. This contains total phos- 
phorus equivalent to 88 to 42 per cent, of tricalcie phosphate, 
with a solubility of 85 per cent, by the ofiS^cial citrio acid test. 
Nowadays this type of slag is not common, but a certain amount 
is still produced in this country, and some is imported from 
abroad. It seems, however, improbable that large supplies will 
be maintained. 
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(2) The present-day open-hearth slag of high solubility con- 
taining phosphorus equivalent to 15 to 36 per cent, of tricalcic 
phosphate, and therefore poorer than the old Bessemer slag. 
There is no reason to suppose that anything except the phosphate 
has fertiliser value, and in comparing these slags with the old 
it is usual and probably sound to do so on the basis of i^qual 
phosphate content. Experiments made on these lines indicate 
that the phosphate in the high soluble slag has on the whole the 
same agi'icultural value as that in the Bessemer ; in other words, 
a dr«»ssiug of 10 cwt. per acre of a 20 per cent, high soluble slag 
could be expected to have approximately the same effect on 
grass land as 5 cwt. per acre of a 40 per cent. Bessemer slag. 

f3) Some of the open-hearth slag, while containing the same 
amount of k)tal phosphorus as the {)receding material, has a 
much lower solubility according to the official tost. It is not yet 
clear that there is any great difference between slags of some 
(W) per cent, and those of 80 per cent, solubility, but it does 
uppetir that those of 30 per cent, and still more so those of 20 per 
cent, solubilitj^ are less effective. In the Essex experiments the 
low soluble' slags were less reliable than those of high solub’lity ; 
sometimes they acted well and sometimes they did not. There 
is evidence that they are slower in action than the high soluble 
slags, and hence they should be given time and not expected to 
work in a hun-y ; they should be apj)lied in autumn and used 
preferably in districts of sufficient rainfall. Out of 41 experi- 
ments with both types of slag coming under review during the 
dry season of 1921, 15 of the high soluble were effective, but 
only 9 of the low soluble. 

The comparison of prices of slag and superphosphate is ren- 
dered easy by the circumstance that both are sold on the basis 
of their phosphate content, and although the actual compounds 
di^'er in the t■^^o fertilisers, they are each expressed in terms of 
the standard tri-calcic phosphate. Thus, as already explained 
“80 per cent, superphosphate ” means that 100 lb. of the super- 
phosphate contains as much phosphorus as is present in 30 lb. 
of the standard tri-calcic phosphate. So a “20 per cent, slag ’’ 
contains in 100 lb. as much phosphorus as does 20 lb. of the 
standard tri-calcic phosphate. If therefore 30 per cent, super- 
phosphate is offered at M 6s. each unit costs 2s. lOd. ; white if • 
20 per cent, slag is offered at £3 each unit costs 3s, The price 
should be worked out to include delivery at the farmer’s station. 

Solubility of Slag . — ^There is a further description of basic slag 
which often causes some confusion — ^the solubility. This figure 
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refers to the part of the phosphate which is soluble in the citric 
acid used in the official test. Thus » 20 per cent, slag of 20 per 
cent, solubility is a slag 100 lb. of which contains as much phos- 
phorus as does 20 lb. of tricalcic phosphate, and that 20 percent, 
of this phosphatic material is soluble in the official testing liquid. 
A 20 per cent, slag of 80 per cent, solubility would also oos.tain 
in 100 lb. as much phosphorus as does 20 per cent, tricalcic 
phosphate, but, of this, 80 per cent, is soluble under the con- 
ditions of the official teat. This test was designed for the old 
Bessemer slag and is not equally suitable for the present-day 
open-hearth slags ; data for revision will be available when more 
field experiments are carried out. In the meantime farmers 
should regard the solubility figures as having a descriptive 
rather than an exact value; a slag of 70 per cent, solubility is 
probably quicker in action than one of B6 per cent, solubility, 
but it has not necessarily double the value as the figures suggest . 

Mineral Phosphates. — These have been used with good re- 
sults in the llnifed States under the name of rock phospnate; 
they have also proved effective in France. In the Essex trials 
they gave promising results, though up to the present they have 
not acted as well ns the high soluble basic slag. A number of 
tests are in progress in different counties and the results should 
be carefully walched by farmers. The present indications are 
that fineness of grinding is important and that the value per 
unit of phosphate is less than in basic slag. 

(This article replaces in this issue the usual notes on manures 
contributed to the Journal by Dr. Russell.) 


GREEN MANURING. 

PART II. 

H. J. Page, M.B.E., B.Sc., A.I.C., 

Rothamsted Experimental Station. 

The Mode of ilction of Green Manures. — The effect of a 
green manure on the succeeding crop as compared with that of 
farmyard manure can be considered under three heads, accord- 
ing to its influence on (1) the supply of mineral nutrients to 
the main crop; (2) the supply of nitrogen to the main crop; 
(8) the physical properties of the soil— tilth, moisture-holding 
-capacity, etc. 
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(1) Effect on the Supply of Minerals . — Farmyard manure 
adds potash and some phosphates to the soil, and these being 
derived partly from feeding stuffs imported from outside the 
farm, are a gain to the soil. A green manure', on the other 
hand, only returns to the soil those mineral substances which 
it first took from it, so that before it can be equal in its effects 
to farmyard manure in this respect, it must be supplemented 
by mineral manures; there is, however, no difficulty about this, 
and indeed, it always pays to grow the green crops with 
mineral manures in order to get as large a bulk of green stuff 
as possible. P'urther, although the green crop only returns to 
the soil those minerals it took from it*, a deep-rooted green 
manure crop, by opening up the subsoil, will not only bring up 
from the subsoil mineral substances which on its decomposition 
will be added to the surface soil, but also, the ensuing main 
crop will jts(‘lf have a better chance of penetrating into the 
subsoil with its roots, and tapping the mineral resources there. 
There is also some evidence that a green manure used in con- 
junction with raw mineral pho-phate renders the phosphoric 
acid of th(* latter more readily axailable to the succeeding croji. 

(2) (ni the Supply of Ntinufcn . — Farmyard mamue 
similarly adds to the soil large quantities of nitrogen. Much 
of this nitiMgen has been purchased, either in the form of 
cake, or as manures used for tlie growth of roots or forage crops. 
Tlie nitrogen in green manures, on the other hand, may be 
wholly, or largely n cl(‘ar gain. Thus a leguminous crop collects 
from the atmosphere large amounts of nitrogen, which are 
added to the soil, when the crop is turned in. An average crop 
of veh'hes mny easily add to the soil as much nitrogen as 
10 tons of stable manure to the acre. Even a non-legummous 
crop, though incapable of fixing atmospheric* nitrogen, saves 
nitrogen for use by the subseqiumt main crop, by absc^rbing 
from the soil nitrates which would otherwise be lost in the 
drainage water. Green manures therefore may be regarded 
as comparing not luifavourably with farmyard manure as a 
rnoaus of adding nitrogen to the soil. Tlie relative advantages 
of green manures and of fallowing on stiff soils are not definitely 
known. Fallowing is known to have a. very beneficial effect on 
the biological processes of nitrification and nitrogen fixation, 
both of which are depressed by a growing crop, but on the other 
hand,, the accumulated nitrate of a bare fallow may be lost by 
leaching in the autumn. Probably the best plan on soils which 
are known to benefit by a bare summer fallow is that already 
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mentioned as used in Essex, namely, to fallow during the dry 
summer months, and sow a green manure in early autumn ta 
t^ave the accumulated nitrates from leaching. 

It is not, however, certain that the nitrogen added to soil 
by green manures is always as readily available to the follow- 
ing crop as that of farmyard manure. This is a point upon 
which further investigation is needed; the results of the 
Woburn experiment already quoted illustrate this aspect. 
Although the amount of nitrogen added to the soil by vetches 
w'as found to be markedly superior to that added by njusiard, 
and although analysis of the soil showed that after vetches it 
was indeed licher in nitrogen than after mastard, yet tlie wheat 
after mustard was alwaj^s a bigger crop than after vet:?he^. 
Evidently there is some factor operating in the light land at 
AVoburn to limit the availability of the nitrogen buried with 
the green crop, a factor which is apparently not operative in 
Rothamsted soil. ' 

Although the nitrogen question is one which undoubtedly 
bulks large in the value of farmyard manure, and of 
green manures, it is not the indispensable factor in 
eithei . I’liore is no reason to supix)8e that the requiie- 
ments of a crop for nitrogen, as for minerals, cannot be 
adequately n?et by an enlightened use (;f artificials. As stated 
before, it is as a source of organic matter — “ hninns ” — that 
farmyard manure must bo chiefly prized, and it is similarly as 
a source of humus and by their effects on the physical pro- 
perties of the soil that green manures must stand or fall. 

(3) Effect on the Supply of Moisture mid on the Physical 
Properties of the Soil . — We do not know definitely whether, bulk 
for bulk of dry matter, green manures are as efficient as farm- 
Veard manures as sources of humus, nor whether the humus 
produced from both is of the same character. These are ques- 
tions which can only be answered after much more work has 
been done on the general question of humus formation and the 
nature and properties of humus, and in the meantime we can 
only assume that humus can be equally well derived from 
either, and that once formed it will have the same effects in 
both cases in improving the physical condition of the soil. It 
is evident then that the difference between farmyard and green 
manures will be due to the difference in their mode of prepara- 
tion and application. The essential difference is of course that 
tibe farmyard manure is made off the land, and is usually applied 
only when decomposition is well in hand, whereas the gre^ 
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manure is actually grown on the land to which it is to be 
applied, and is so applied in an iindecomposed state. During 
the growth of the green crop important effects are exerted on 
the moisture content of the soil; on the one hand the trans- 
piration of water by the growing crop dries out the soil, and 
light showers may not reach its surface; on the other hand, 
the surface of the soil is screened from the direct action of 
frost, the beating of rain, and the sun’s rays. Whether these 
actions are beneficial or the reverse, depends, among other 
things, on the type of soil and the time of year. 

The drying effect of transpiration will be of little consequence 
in the cooler part of the year or on a soil well supplied with 
moisture, but may be decidedly haimful on a light soil or in a 
very dry season. The screening of the soil from frost and the 
boating down of the rain may do no harm, or even be positively 
beneficial, on a light soil, while a heavy soil may suffer by 
being s<*reened from frost, tliough it also jn’obably benefits by 
being saved from tlie boating down of heavy rain. Further, 
the incorporation in the surface soil of undecayed plant material 
mechanically opens up the soil, and at the sauje tiine the 
capillary channels coiniecting the subsoil water with the sur- 
face aie broken. TIu'se also are effects which may be beneficial 
or the reverse fwcoixhng to circumstances. \ stiff cold wet soil 
benefits greatly by the improved drainage caused by this ojien- 
ing up, especially in the wet months of the year, but a light 
sandy soil which is already loo open may be liarmed unless the 
buried crop rots sufficiently quickly to lose its fibrous structure 
before dry hot weather comes round. 

Again, even after the buried crop has thoroughly rotted, the 
effects of its previous growth may persist and influenc*e the 
growth of the succeeding crop, either as a result of the drying 
out of the soil previously mentioned, or in the case of a deep- 
rooted green crop, by opening up the subsoil and enabling the 
ensuing crop to draw on supplies of subsoil water which it 
would not otherwise obtain. A striking illustration of this 
•effect of a deep-rooted green manure crop is reported by 
Stihultz, to whose pioneer work at Lupitz, in Saxony, so much 
of our knowledge of the principles of grein manuring is due. 
Schultz grew potatoes on plots which had previously been 
green manured with lupins, and on adjacent plots which had 
received a dressing of farmyard manure of equal nitrogen con- 
sent. The crops of potatoes were weighed and the depth to 
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which their roots penetrated was -also determined. The results 
obtained were: — 


l)epi/i of rooting and ginidii of Potatoes after green manuring with lupins. 
Srhult:: — Lupits. {Light sondij soil). 

Aftvr After farmyind 
lit pirn. manure, 

Depth of j^enetnition of roots ... 47 iii. 15*17 in. 

Yield of tiiheis per acre ... i) tons 6 tons 


Ib a similar experiment witli rye the results were : 


Myr ajft r potatoes Mye on poor 
Rye after anti Iwary dremuy arah/e 

tapius. of artijic/a/s. taud. 

Height above ground... 47-06 in '27 1^7 in. 20“.‘i5 in. 

I>opth of roots 45 in. 20 24 in. 16 in. 

Yield of grain per acre 27^biiKli. 12 bush. DJ husli. 


Space does not permit of a more detailed discusBion of the 
mode of action of green manures, but it is hoped that the above 
remarks will servo to illustrate not only some of the reasons why 
under suitable conditions green manuring may have such bene* 
ficial results as it is known to have but also, how the attainment 
of success with green manures depends on a careful consideration 
of the actual conditions of soil, climate, etc., in the locality con- 
cerned. We thus come finally to the consideration of those prac- 
tical ({ nest ions on which ultimately the success of any system of 
manuring depends. Wo have seen that it is possible to obtain con- 
siderable crop increases by green manuring, and indeed that in 
certain districts in this coiiniiy the system is used with success, 
and we have examined the factors vhich are operative in deter- 
mining the action of green manures. What we now have to con- 
sider is how existing knowlecige can hot be applied in practice. 
It is not surprising that different soils, and districts with dilft'rent 
climates, respond differently to similar methods of gieen manur- 
ing, and the knowledge at our disposal at present does not enable 
us to do more than suggest what are likely to he satisfactory 
systems to suit specified conditions. Many more careful experi- 
ments are needed before one can say with any degree of certainty 
what is the best method under given circumstances. 


The Practical Problems of Green Manuring.— The practical 
problems fall into parts: gieen manuring may be required 
either to maintain the fertility of land already yielding profitable 
crops : or to build up the fertility of poor waste land or of land 
\\'hich is badly run down and in danger of being no longer profit- 
able to farm. In the first ease, that of mmntaining tho fertility 
of the soil, it is obvious that the system adopted must interfere 
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as little as possible with the normal cropping. This rules out 
the possibility of giving the whole, or a large part of the growing 
.season to a green manure crop, and it becomes necessary to take 
^ulvantago of the intervals in the normal rotation. Now in 
ordinary farming on a standard four-coujrse rotation, the only 
intervals usually available will be : (a) From the wheat harvest 
until the roots are sown the following spring, and similarly after 
oats or barluy w’ht n seeds have not been sown with them in the 
spring, (b) From the time the roots are lifted until the spring 
corn is sown. As regards (b) mangolds or swedes and main crop 
potatoes are lifted too lale for a catch crop to be put in, so that 
it is only when these crops have failed or after early potatoes 
or white turnips that this interval can be utilised. 

Where a less rigid rotation is followed, as in market gardening 
districts, and even in ordinary farming now that the tractor has 
made possible much greater elasticity in rotations, many more 
favourable o])portunities of catch cropping with green manures 
present thoiuselves. 

Snitahle Croja , — It is tlius clear that catch crops must be 
us(‘(l W’hicli are able eitlier to make rapid growth in the late 
siurimer and in autumn, or which can withstand the winter. 
The best crop to use clepeiids very much on the district, but the 
widespread use of mustard is due to the very rapid giowth it 
iiiakoH even on poor soils, so that if sowm on the stubble in 
August, or oven early September, it will give a good stand for 
turning in Ixioro winter (wn or when the heavy frosts come on 
in November or December. Other crops w^hich are to be recom- 
mended in districts w'here they are knowm to do well, are rye, 
oats. Italian rye grass, buckwheat (which does well on poor light 
soils ), rape (giant or ordinary ^ and thousand-headed kale; all 
of those in a good season may give a good bulk of green stuff by 
the end of tlie autumn. In the case where the crop can be grown 
on through the winter for turning under in January or February 
before spring corn, or even later, before roots, other crops to be 
considered are vetches, crimson clover, red clover, winter beans, 
late swedes or turnips, and winter oats, rye or barley. 

It is generally the case that a leguminous crop is to be pre- 
ferred to a non-leguminous one, by virtue of its power of gather- 
ing nitrogen, but the Woburn results show that this is not always 
true, and in any case, since it is bulk of organic matter, rather 
than nitrogen which is primarily to be aimed at, the crop should 
be chosen which will give the largest growth in the time available 
4ind then, other things being equal, preference should be given 
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to a deep-rooted, nitrogen-gathering crop. The eystem of green 
manuring already mentioned ae finding application in the 
Biggleswade district, and elsewhere, in which the green crop is 
sown with the spring corn, and turned .under in the autumn or 
early in the following year, merits a more extended trial, and 
has the advantage that less rapidly growing legumes such as 
serradella, sainfoin, lucerne, and white, alsike, hop or Bokhara 
clover can be used. There is much scope for the trial of new 
crops not previously grovn to any extent in this country. Among 
such may bo mentioned an annual sweet white clover, Melilotus 
alba, var. amnia, which has lately come into prominence as a 
fodder and green manure crop in the United States. Some seed 
of this crop has recently been obtained at RothamBted,.and is to 
be tried during the coming season. Soy beans also are used as 
green manure in America and could profitably be tried in this 
coirntry. One of the chief difiiculties liable to be met with in 
green manuring is that the catch crop has often to be sown in 
very dry soil, with somewhat uncertain prospects of good ger- 
mination. Here again, there is much scope for the introduction 
of new’ varieties specially adapted to give good germination and 
growth under diy conditions. 

When to Ploni/h in . — A point needing careful consideration 
is whether green manures preceding a spring-sown crop should 
be turned under at the beginning or the end of the winter. This 
depends to a large extent on the district. On a light soil, where 
decomposition is rapid and leaching considerable, it is probably 
best to leave the crop above ground as long as possible. Such a 
soil does not suffer appreciably by being protected from the 
action of frost, while if the crop is turned under at the beginning 
of the winter, decomposition may have proceeded so far by the 
spring that a large part of the nitrogen will hnv(( been lost in 
the drainage water. The results of the Wisley experiments 
quoted above illustrate this point. On a stiff soil, however, 
rotting is slower, and leaching much less, while the mechanical’ 
action of the unrotted plant msfterial in facilitating drainage 
during the wet season wdll be beneficial, so that on such soils it 
may be better to turn the crop under earlier, say in early 
December, so that the heavy soil may be exposed to the 'bene- 
ficial action of the hard frosts. 

Another practical point to be borne in mind is the minimum 
time which should elapse between the turning under of the green 
crop and the sowing of the succeeding main crop. In some 
cases failure of the main crop has been found to occur if the in- 
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terval has been too short. This may be due to some check n» 
germination by the primary products of decomposition of the 
green manure or to the action of fungi, but this harmful action 
disappears in a short time, and it may be taken that an interval 
of about one month is sufficient. 

Green Manuring for Land Seclamation. — ^In dealing with the 
second part of the problem, that of building up the fertility of 
waste or exhausted land, greater opportunity for green manuring 
is available. On such l;;nd, which with ordinary farming brings 
in little or no profit, the green manure cm be grown as part of 
a special rotation in which the whole of a growing season is 
given up to the green crop, or a series of green crops. For poor, 
light sandy soils, in cases where the application of lime is too 
costly, blue lupins are a very suitable crop, and the results 
obtained in Germany by Schultz, and more recently in Suffolk 
and Notts., as already (piotod, show with what success such a 
nrethod may be used. Where lime can be applied, many more 
crops are available; field peas, horse beans, and the like merit 
consideration, and choice can also be made of such of tliose crops 
mentioned in the ineer ding paragraphs, which are suitable to 
the soil concerned. 

Manuring of the Green Crops. — Tn order to get the best 
possible growth of grei n crops, a sufficient dressing of phosphate 
should ahvavs be given, together with potash if there is any 
indication of its being needed. A moderate dressing of nitrate 
<if soda or sulphate of ammonia will also often be beneficial, in 
giving the crops a good start, especially for crops sown on the 
stubble, whore nitrates will be at a low obb. 

Method of Turning In the Green Crop. — With regard to the 
actual turning under (f the green crop, if the latter is very 
dense, it should be gone over in front of the plough with a disk- 
harrow or roller, or an extra horse should be put on in front of 
the team to help lrain])le down the crop. It may also be neces- 
sary to fiix a heavy chain on the plough and to use a disk coulter. 
As to depth of burial, it is generally found that shallow burial, 

6 in. to 6 in. is as good as, or better than deep burial. There is 
also some evidence that the rotting of the buried crop is expe- 
dited if a very light dressing of stable manure is ploughed in 
with the gi’een crop. 

What Cht^ benefit moi^ by Green Manuring. — ^There is 
some evidence that hoed raxjps such as potatoes, sugar beet, man- 
golds, and tnrnips, benefit more than others by green manuring,, 
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and since the inten^al between wheat and roots in the ordinary 
four-course rotation is the one in which green manuring with 
catch crops can be most easily fitted, more attention should be 
directed to the use of green manure for these crops. Green 
manures for winter w heat appear also to be undoubtedly of great 
benefit, though it is app arently for wheat especially that there 
appears to be^somo iinccatainty as to the relative merits of legu- 
minous and non-leguminous crops. 

The Economic Value of Green Manures.— In conclusion, it 
must be pointed out thal we are not in possession of precise data 
concerning the economic value of green manures. The fact that 
they find extended application in many places abroad and in 
special districts of this country is good evidence that their use in 
many circumstances is economically sound, but in considering 
them as an alternative to animal manures we are brought up 
against the vexed question of whether the keeping of animals 
merely as manure-makers is an economic proi)osition. There is 
no doubt that on light lands, the standard system of feeding 
green crops to sheep folded on the land will hold its own against 
green 'manuring in many districts, but after all, tljoro is a limit 
to the number of sheep any farmer can keep, and many specialist 
growers would prefer to do without them; moreover, some of 
the poor light lands like those of Suffolk are not suitable to sheep. 

On heavy lands it is often not practicable to fold sheep on the 
arable fields, and on such lands, if green manuring is not adopted, 
all tlu5 animal manure which is requir(>d beyond that given by the 
stock normally kept for fatting or dairy pnrfioses, must be pro- 
vided by extra cattle kept primarily for the manure they p ovide, 
or must he bought in. By going in for green manures, the 
farmer could wdiolly or partly dispense witli those extra cattle, 
could reduce his area under roots and fonige crops, and use a 
greatf'r proportion of his land every year for growing marketable 
crops. Although in some circumstancts a gj’een manure 
crop itself may encroach somewhat on the time the land is avail- 
able for growing a marketable crop, it must he remembered that 
this may he more than made up for by the incrijased crops ob- 
tained, and by the fact that in giwing a gre/.n manure on the 
land to which it is to be applied, all charges for carting and 
spreading dung are avoided. With prevailing prices of feeding 
stuffs and of labour the cost of producing and applying animal 
manure to the land is undoubtedly very many times that of the 
same amoimt of organic matter and nitrogen applied as green 
manure. 
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COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURE FOR 
ENGLAND. 

Thk Eighth Meeting of the Council of Agriculture for Eng* 
land was held on 18th May, 19*22, at the Middlesex Guildhall, 
Westminster. The chair was taken by Sir Douglas Newton, 
M.P., who was elected Chairman for the year 1922. 

The Minister of Agriculture, Sir Arthur Grifi&th-Boscawen, M.P., 
W’^as present throughout the proceedings. 

Statement by the Minister. — At the r»j)ening of the meeting, 
the Minister made a statement on the agricultural situation, 
•covering the main items of importance since the uua ting of the 
Council in December hist. TTc referred first to the depression 
in agi*icultural prices which had come upon the industry with 
appalling suddenness. Farmers had, in consequ.aicc, been in 
great difficulties, and landlords had been unable to c )mo to their 
assistance. Since January last, howovt'r. there had been signs 
of improvement. The help wliich luid been given when things 
w^ore really at their worst by the payimuits in lieu of guaranteed 
prices had certainly come at an opportune time. Of the 187,000 
total claims, 150,000, or 95 per cent, of the claims made up to 
18th July, 1921, were paid on 1st January last. Over 5,000 
more were paid in the first week of January, and nearly all the 
remaining claims had been paid by the end of January. 

With regard to the questioji of wages, tlie farmer could not 
possibly continue to pay the wages which he was paying a year 
ago in the face of a 50 per cent, decline in pnc(>s. Th,‘ ne-ces* 
sary reductions had been carried out through the Agricultural 
Conciliation Committees, generally, he w^as glad to s:iy. in a 
spirit of goodwill and with very few’ disputes. There wore fil 
Conciliation Committees in England and Wales in place of 89 
old District Wages Committees; 54 of tliese had made agree- 
ments, of which 44 were now current. Most of the agreements 
w’ere for long periods. 

The Minister them referred to the foot-and-mouth disease out- 
hroak, wdiich had been the worst in the country since the year 
1883. Uo expected that it would cost not loss than £1,000,000 
to stamp it out, although, having regard to the value of the live 
stock in the country and the nature of the disease, the money 
will have been w^ell spent if the disease is entirely eradi(*ated. 
It had been stated that a large proportion of the live stock of the 
country had been slaughtered. As a matter of fact, there had 
been slaughtered, as diseased or in contact, 22,000 cattle, or 
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one-third of 1 per cent, of the total, 20,000 sheep, or one-tenth 
of 1 per cent, of the total, and 9,000 pigs, or one-third of 1 per 
cent, of the total. 

Turning then to the recommendations of the Geddes Com- 
mittee, which Committee, he said, had performed a very valu- 
able service to tho country genei’ally, reductions of the Ministry's 
e.Kpenditurc had beon proposed which he had been unable to 
accept Before the Geddes Report, the Ministry had itself 
made a reduction amounting to about 36 per cent, of its expen- 
diture. The Committee, nevertheless, proposed further 
reductions and suggested that the live stock scheme, including 
the bull and boar scheme and the milk recording scheme, should 
be stopped. He had. however, been able to convince the Cabinet 
that they should be retained. As regards the grants for agri- 
cultural education and research, the Committee had suggested 
that, in view of the extra £1,000,000 which had been acquir'd 
for Agriculture under the Com Production Act (Repeal) Act, 
there ought to be a big cut in the amount which we lia^l been 
spending upon that subject before the grant had b 'en obtained. 
To carry out such a proposition, however, appeared to the 
Minister to involve a most distinct breach of faith with the 
agricultural community. He, therefore, with tlie aid of the 
Secretary for Scotland, whose Department was i ffected in the 
same way, had been able to make his ease good before the 
Cabinet, and the original grants for agricultural ednc ition and 
research were accordingly retained. The shaie for England and 
Wales (£850.0(X>), as to the allocation of which the Ag icnltii: al 
Advisory Committee had been consulted, would be spent, as far 
as possible, on large and important services, s’ ch as tho proposed 
new institute for Veterinary Research. Tho Minister here out- 
lined the main items which the proposed allocation cove.ed. He- 
went on to say that during the last few months a goi d deal of 
work had been done for the relief of unemployment by means of 
land drainage work. A grant of £650,000 had b.en obtained 
for land drainage, of which about £400,000 had been spent on 
368 schemes which had been sanctioned. Ditches and water-, 
courses had been cleaned out and land rendered cultivable which 
formerly had been water-logged. To-day, about 8.000 men 
were being employed and valuable work was being accompli hed. 

Within the period under review, the difficulty as to milk prices 
had beon settled, with the result that farmers got 2Jd. per gallon 
more for their milk for the next six months than they would have- 
done under agreements many of which had already been signed^ 
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The duties on home-grown sugar had also been remitted, and he 
hoped that this would lead to the firm establishment of the sugar 
beet industry in the countiy. Then there had been a very 
valuable concession to farmers in regard to income tax. On the 
question of the burdens cn land, he agreed that rates were too 
high, and thought that land was unfairly assessed ; and he was 
considering what means could best be recommended for dealing 
with the matter. He was glad to say that there were no very 
important agricultural bills now before Parliament. Two 
measures, however, he would mention : (t) a Consolidation Bill 
of the various Agricultural Holdings Ads, and (2) the Allotments 
Bill. Both wete admirable measures of their kind. He would 
conclude upon a note of optimism. We had been going through 
dark days, but he hoptal and believed that there was a brighter 
future in store for the industry. 

Mr. Donaldson proposed, and Lord Bledisloe seconded, a vote 
of thanks to the Minister for h.is address. 

Importation of Stcie Cattle. — The first of the motions down 
on the Agenda, moved by the Earl of Northbrook and seconded 
by Mr. James Hamilton (Lancst was as follows : — 

“Tlvat tlie Council of Agiiculture for Englaml reaffirms the resolutions 
which wore passed at the Meetings hehl on 4th March and 22nd November^ 
1921, to the effect that the existing restrictions on the importation of store 
cattle should he maintaiuetl.” 

Lord \orfhhrooh said tint ho was rnfHt anxious th. t Canada 
should have fair play in this matter, r-nd that any slur which 
the ranadiaii farmers niig^hl h'el has been placed upon them 
should be removed; and he tvas fiuther anxi us, like eveiy oth'^-r 
KngdishmuTi, that any definite promise given by the British 
(^lovernnient should be honourably fulfill d. But he thought 
that tho Council should also claim fair play for British agricul- 
tuie and the faithful redemption of the promises which had been 
made on so many oteasious to the farmers of this country. In 
of the position in which the matter now stood, he hoped 
that the Minister would be able to assure the Council that the 
Covernraent were not weakening on the question. 

Mr. James IIa7niltov said he could not make it too clear that 
there wt.s no question raised as to the health and soundness of 
Canadian cattle. The “ embargo '’was applied to all countries. 
The Act of 1896 keeps all store cattle from over-^eas out of the 
country. The present agitation hrd been raised with a view to 
reducing the cost of living. The argument of the agitation was 
that the restrictions on the importation of stores should be 
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removed so that they would become very plentiful and thus 
reduce the price of beef. The assumption was that the price of 
stores was fi considerable factor in determining the price of beef* 
Sir Daniel Hall had ix)inted out in his evidence before the Eoyal 
Commission that the price of home-fed beef was determined by 
the price of t lulled beef. The experience of the lust two years 
had been such as lo confirm this statement. 

Mr. E. G. Chrics (Norfolk) said that Norfolk as a whole was 
strongly in favour of lifting the embargo so far as Canadian 
cattle were eonci^riird. At a meeting held in Norwich in 
March last, when at least 1,()00 farmers were present, 
four only had \o!cd in favour of the embargo. There were only 
two wavs in which a larger and cheaper supply of home-bred fat 
beef (*ould be had, and those were (1) by admitting Canadian 
store cattle, or (2) by rH(|iiiriiig that no calf suitable for rearing 
should bt‘ slaughtered under six months old. The lalter method 
had the disadvantage of tying up cows with their calves for a 
time instoiid of producing milk for human consumption. 

Mr. J. R. Spraggon (Durham) asked how many of the. 3, 000 
people at the Norwich meeting were farmers. A similar meeting 
in Northumberland had been reported to be a farmers’ meeting 
and was not. 

Mr. ir. li. Smith, M.P., said that the question at the moment 
was Canadian cattle, and it was important that the issue should 
not be clouded by reference to the cattle from other countries. 
He had l)eeii present at the, meeting in Norwich to which Mr. 
Owdes referred and could unhesitatingly say that the meeting 
was one of hoita fide fanm^rs. ikdore altering his view, he would 
want more sufficient reasons why the embargo should not be 
removed, thus giving the farmer a belter chance in his business. 

Tn opposing the motion. Mm. Mnidleion stated that at the 
meeting in Northumboi land to wdiicdi Mr. Spraggon had referred, 
which was held in Man-h last* and presided over by the Duke of 
Northumberland, theie were between 450 and 500 people 
present and only two voted in favour of retaining the embargo. 
The Mother Country should not take as her motto “ Safety 
first.” It should be looking to the safety of her childrvm as w^cll 
as herself. Production should be founded on the principle of 
competition, co-operation and common Sc'nse. 

Lord Bledidoe asked whether the interests of Canadian 
farmers were to be placed before the interests of the majority of 
English and Welsh farmers, and whether, if the embargo were 
to be raised, Canada was to remain the exception to the rest of 
jthb countries of the world. He foresaw very serious difficulties. 
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diplomatic and otherwise, if any exception wore commenced. 
Nine-tenths of agriculturists were opposed to the removal of the 
embargo which for a quarter of a century had assisted the cattle- 
breeding industry to an amazing extent and offered the country 
the greatest protection against starvation in time of war. Was 
the House of ('Ommons, without any appeal to the country on 
the subject, going to decide the matter and remove the embargo, 
thus laying the country open to the dangeis which the Council 
knew would bo awaiting it if such a thing happened? 

The Mimatcr outlined the position of the Goveniiuent in the 
mattei', and said that he was (juite content to abide by the decision 
of the Council. He pointed out that tliore was no such thing as 
a Canadian embargo, as such. The ixdicy of taking no store 
cattle from anvwhere overseas had been followed for the last 
twenty-six \ears and had Ix^en extraordinarily successful. Till 
this year we had iiad practic'ally no disease and our flocks and 
herds had steadily gi own. l^arliament would have no right to alter 
the deliberate poli(\v, so long carried on by Governments, Liberal 
and ConseiTativo, with regard to live stock, which was the- most 
important side of^the agricultural industry, without reval a.nd sufiS-* 
cient reason. He then dealt one by one \sith the H‘asons that 
had IxH^ii l)rouglit forward, and said that he saw no argument 
which ^^ould lead liim to depart from the attitude taken up by 
his ])]'edeces^()rh. r.nd that he \\(uld speak and vole and do his 
utinost to d(d<'at the resolution in iavour of removing the em- 
bio'go wIkui it came before^ tht‘ Hcnise of Commons. 

Mr. Geouje Ednarda, iliJ'., then spoke in faAour of the re- 
moval of tile embargo and said he did so in the interests of 
agiiculture. 

S,r Merrih JUirreU referred to Lord Northclitfe‘s recent speech 
and mentioned a statement which had a])potircd in the Tirtws 
of loth May. b. iiig a. (juctatiun from the Montreal Star. He was 
more prepared to j)lact' reliance upon that tJian upon statements 
of certain newspaper leaders. ^Jlie value of the agiicultural 
industry could not be measured by mere voting power. As the 
country became more and more industrial, so the value of the 
agricultural industry increased. All questions of agriculture 
should be outside party politics. 

Mr. IL German (Leics.), speaking as Vice-l’resideiit of the 
National Farmers’ Cnion, representing 64 out of 5() branches 
and 600 local branches, said that the Union had a mandate from 
them to oppose the lifting of the embargo. He made the offer 
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to Mr. Smith and Mr. Edwards to come as his guests to one 
part of England which w'ould be turned into desolation if Cana- 
dian cattle were admitted. He was also prepared to go down to 
Norwich and prove to the people of Norfolk that it was in the 
national interest that the embargo should be kept on. 

The motion was then put to the Council and passed by a vote 
of 60 against 11. 

Milk and Dairies Act, 1915. — The liight Hon. Lord Strachio 
moved ; — 

1'hat in the opinion of this Count il it is undesirable to amend or 
ri'peal the Milk and Dairies Act, 1915, before it is put into operation.” 

In moving this resolution, Lord StraeJue said he thought the safeguards in 
the Act had been completely misunderstood. I’he National Fanners^ Union 
were proposing alternative legislation dealing w ith several complicated points 
and it put forward no suggestions for similar safeguards. Tlie Act of 1915 
was a compromise and, like other compromisi s of the kind, would probably 
work satisfactorily. It was laid down in the Act that no Order should he 
isaued by the Minister of Health except with the concurrence of the Minister 
4)f Agriculture, and also that Ordeia could not come into force until they had 
been laid on the tables of both Houses of jhirliauicnt for forty days, during 
which time objection could be taken to them. The Central Chamber of 
Agriculture, the Bath and West Council and also the Central Landowners’ 
Association had approved the con. sc proposed in the inolioii. 

Mi\ H, C. Gardner (Wore-*.) seconded tho motion and Lord Northbrook 
and Lord Bledisloe spoke in favour of it. Mr. J, Donaldaon (Oxford) opposed 
on the ground that the proposals which were now in contemplation at the 
Ministry of Health were more in accordance with our present reipiiremeiits. 
Mr, George Dallas considered that the interests of the community w ere for 
a pure milk supply, and that the Council ought not to attempt in any way to 
interfere with regulations which would hc])» to produce such a Hup))ly. 
Mr, German agreed wdth Mr. Dallas. Ila thought that it was also necessary 
to provide a sufficient ijuantlty of milk so that no child should he in w’ant of 
it. The Britisli farmer is pre[)ared to put pure milk on the market, but the 
milk us it reaches the consumer is not as producetl by the farmer. He 
thought it vs'us the wrong time to bring uj) regulations which involve supor- 
vision of a number of points, such as cleaning udders, washing hands, scalding 
buckets, etc., and he therefore opposed the resolution. 

Sir Daniel Hall., who was appointed to speak on behalf of the Ministry in 
the matter, said that the estimates of the cost of the Act of 1915 were such as 
to put the possibility of w’orking it at the present time oat of the (luestion. 
The Ministry of Health would need £700,000 per anuiun for the Act, and the 
Tuberculosis Order, i which the Ministry were to operate side by side with 
the Act, would cost another £76,000 per annum. In these circumstances^ 
another Bill had been prepared by the Ministry of Health, who had consulted 
the Ministry of Agriculture upon it, and it was the Minister’s intention within 
tlie course of a week to ask the advice of the Agricultural Advisory Com- 
mittee on the new proposals. 
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Mr, Christopher Tumor spoke as to the food value of milk, and tlie 
desirability of increasing its consumption and in particular of purifying the 
supply. Sir Merrih Burrell then moved the adjournment of the debate 
until the provisions of the new Bill had become available. Sir Arthur 
Jfasterifffji seconded, and after some further discussion, the motion, to which 
Lord Straohie was not averse, providing the Minister of Agriculture and 
Parliament retained their powers of vetoing Orders, was put to the meeting 
-and carried. The Minister asHured the Council that due weight sliould be 
given to the point raised by Loid Strachie. 

’Wart Disease of Potatoes. J/r. A, G. Daniels (Herts) moved : — 
That this Council learns with the gravest possible concern that 
modifications of the Miu'str^'s scheme for the cuiitiol of Wart Disease 
of poiatoes are proposed ; and it is of opinion tliat any policy which 
reduces llie a(‘tivitics of the Ministry in controlling the disease will have 
a detrimental cfTeet and will militate against real economy and food 
production ; ami it fuither urges that the policy of U)21 be pursued ami 
embodied in an Order of the Ministry/’ 

He understood that proposals to amend tlie ]>olicv of 1921 bad been 
put forward in order to save per annum on administrative expenses. 

The [»olicy of 1921 had been carefully considered by the Potato Advisory 
(Jommittee and bail been ap)>roved by the Agricultmal .\dviHoi v (’ommittee. 
The Ministry liutl been <loing admiiable woik, and the 1921 poliey would give 
tliem better opp()rtuniti(‘s to eiuitro) the disease. Tlie new j>n»p.)sal was a 
retrograde step, J/r. R, R, Rohblm sci'omled the motion. lie reminded the 
C’ouneil that in 1919 thue were outlueaks of Wart Disease and that in 

1921 that nunilu ‘1 had rallvMi to .‘lOO, .s«i that it might n(»t be a real ecamomy to 
save JDo.OOO pei annum and scrap a polity built on lines wbicii bad pioved 
successful. 

Sir Daniel Hall sugge.sted that tliegroumls upon wdiich the latest proposals 
were made w'ore being raiiier misrt'prc.senled. The change was not one that 
was proposed merely for the sakt* of saving .^ 0,000 per annum ; there 
was a deiinite change of .policy suggesteil. The original measures largely 
tiependetl upon the fact that in certain areas in the country only immune 
potatoes could be grown. It was foumi that such a retpiirement indicted an 
intolerable burdship upon certain of those localities, and the Ministry decided 
to concentrate tludr elforts upon ensuring that a supply of guaranteed pure 
seed should be secured for ' growers, whether the variety rei^uired w-as a 
susceptible or an immune one. That idiange of policy w^as common both to 
the 1921 policy and tot the new 1922 policy. Tlie diffeience w as that tlie last* 
named policy wont still further in the direction of safeguarding the seed and 
let the other part of the administration go, thus effecting a desired economy 
The latest proposals, however, bad not been accepted by the Potato Advisory 
Committee or the Agricultural Advisory Committee. The Ministry were 
therefore considering a fresh revision which would be submitted in due course 
to the two Committees named. 

Mr* Gardner^ speaking as a member of the Potato Advisory Coimiiittee, 
said that he was not at all sure that the 1921 Order, which hail never been 
put into force, would, if operated, give the same good results as were achieved 
under the old Order, 

The motion was then put to tlie meeting and passed. 
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Allotments Bill. — Mr. J. Forhe» moved : — 

‘•That this Cmincil welcomes the introduction of a Bill to amend the 
Allotiuenl Laws and ^ives its support to any measures which are designed 
to make land moie easily a\uilable Cor allotments and to improve the 
scfuiity of tenure of occupiers of allotments.” 
lie said that there were to-day us many as 1,330,000 allotment holders in- 
England and Wales, and the great hulk of them were in industrial and urban, 
areas. The Bill was {he result of the reeoinrneiidations of S Departmental 
Coiainittee and he urged the Council to give it all possible support. 

Mr, Gronje NirhalU (Soke of Peterborough) se(5onded the motion, and 
said that the way in which allotiuenl holders had been holding on to their 
land since the departure of war conditions had been a great surprise to many 
who had been in toin-h with the woi k over a long series of years. Lord 
Bledisloe alsi> spoke in favour of the motion, which was then put ta the 
meeting and carried. 

Destruction of Rabbits.— J/r. Donaldson moved 

‘•That this Council regrets the tlelay of the Minister of Agriculture in 
introducing a Bill to provide fur the destruction of rabluts, us requested 
by this Council, and IS fuilher of the opinion that, as this body may be 
taken to he entitled to speak for County Agiicultuial Committees, which 
would in fact administer tlie Act. any objection on the scc.re of ad minis- 
trativn) dilliculties cannot he rcganleil as warranting the non-introduction 
of the measuie.” 

He said that the rabbit iJC'^t was i»ecoiuing a great nuisance to agriculture, and 
that the legislation asked for should he pressed on by the Ministry mU with- 
standing uiijection from llie County Councils Association. That Association 
did not represent agriculture, ami theiefore should not prevail. 

Lord lUedhioe seconded tlie resoliitimi, pointing out that there was no 
opposition whatever from laiidloids in rcgaid to this (jiiestion. Mr, Christopher 
Tumor also supported the resolution. 

The MinUter said that it was not fair to say that the Bill laid been turned 
down by tlie Couniy CouiiliIs Absooiation. The m^ed f(u* economy at the 
present time is impciativc, and he dosiiod t » have tlie com unence of the 
Association as the expense would iiavc to bo boino by the County Councils. 
Tin* Association I. ail a moitiug on ‘24111 Ma.v, and he hoped, alter their 
reph , to l»c ill a position to push the matter forwaid. Lord Strarhie said on 
behalf of the ('onnly Councils Asb(;ciatioii tlmt tlicy were not hostile to the 
piopobul iuit only anxioiiN us lo the co.^t ol the im asnre. The motion was 
thmi put to the meeting and caniod. 

Reports. -The Coumil received the iiepoit of thci Snb-Coiumittec to 
comider the <jiiestion of providing further cieiht facilities for fanners, the 
Hall -yearly Betiort (Xo. 3) of the proceedings of the AgTi<ultiiral Advisory 
CoTMinittee ([irinteil at j). 257), and the JSlciuoiundum wliiili the Ministry hud 
jirepared containing their pioposals to make the Annual Agricultural ihuunis 
compulsory. In moving the rccejdiuii of the first-named llcport, i/r. 

Rea (Northumberland) said that the report was not l>y any means so far- 
reaching as the Buh-Coinmittee v\onld liave liked to make it. They were 
guided by two important principles, the lirst lo get something done quickly,, 
and the second to avoid heavy expenditure. The recommendations in the 
report followed those principles. 
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AGRICULTURAL ADVISORY COM-^ 
MITTEE FOR ENGLAND AND WALES. 

The following is the half-yearly report (No. 3) of the Agri- 
cultural Advisory Ccnmiittee for England and Wales to tne 
Clouncils of Agrionltnro for England and Wales, on the Pro- 
ceedings of the Committee : — 

Since the date of the last report.'*' the Agricultural Advisory 
Committee has met seven times, two of the meetings being 
special meotings to ( onsider the position in regard to Foot-and- 
Mouth Disease. The following subjects were considered, with 
the results stated : — 

(1) Restrictions on Exportation of Artificial Fertilisers.— 

Ill the last l{ep<jrt it wax ntatetl that the 4jiU‘8tion of tlie final removal of thcne 
restrictions hail [)eon brought before tbc Comniittec, and consiilcratiou deferred 
by it for a month. It had in the lirst i)lace been explained that an Order m 
Council under tlai Fertilisers (Temporary Control of Export) Act, 1020, pro- 
hibited the export of suliihatc of ammonia, superphospate, basic slag, and 
compound manures containing any of these, except by licence of the Board of 
Trade. iVn o[)cn gent*ral liciuice had already been issued authorising export 
of sulphate of ammonia. 

The restrictions had Irocn imfKised at a time when the stocks of fertiliseis 
in the country were lov\. Tliis position had altcrcil ; large stocks had accumu- 
lated, and manufacturers were making an insistent diunand to be allowed to 
export. The <nily fcitili'ier tlnvt was, a matter of feu't. really being lestrictcd 
in (‘Xport was high gra<le basic slag ; and mnv about b<iU tons were re<iuired 
to bir (‘Xportcii. Jt was represented that tbiN coulil be alluw'ed w'ithout injury 
to agritMilture. If thi^re was likely to be a shortage of slag in this country 
it was considered that the rchtrictions eoukl be roimposed. The Committee 
agreed to the I\!inistry advising the Board of Trade to allow' exportation as 
Hiiggested, the position in legard to the supply and li(>rne requirements of 
artiiieial fertilisers to be kept under observation from week to wu»ek. 

(2) Importation of Goats for Breeding Purposea— The Britisli 
Goat 8oeiety had asked permission to import pedigree goats for the purpose 
of improving the breed of animals in this country. No iuqxutution had been 
made since n>03, and it was suggested that the time had .irrived when another 
importation under suitable conditions of quarantine might be eifected. It 
was agreed that the re<]uest miglit he acceded to, the Britisli Goat Society 
purchasing the animals to be imported and arranging the importation as their 
own affair, the Ministry prescribing the necessary quarantine and conditions 
of importation. 

(3) Proposed Rabbit Pest Bill, — The following Resolution of the 
Council of Agriculture for England was considered : — 

“ That the Council recommends the Ministry to promote legislation on 
the lines of Section 10 of the Corn Production Act, 1917, recently repealed, 
with the object of enabling Agricultural Committees to deal with the 
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rabbit pest in cases whole damage to ciops and plantations is sustained 
by the attacks of vermin from adjoining occii pat ions.” 

The Committee recnmmendotl that a Bill should bo diaftod on the lines 
suggested. This was done and referred for observations to the County Councils 
As'^oeiation. The mutter was again considered hy the Committee after tliese 
observations Jind been rtu eived and it was decide4l tt) rt‘c<unmend that tlie Bill 
should bti }no(i‘eded with, not withstanding that tin* County Councils Associa- 
tion wcie not satistied that tltcut; was any necessity for legislation in the form 
piopjsod. 

(4; Scheme for the Voluntary Registration of Bulls.— 
This Hclieme, which had been loforrcd back to the Ct^mmittee by tlie Conncil 
of Agriculmre foi England for further consideration, v\as put by to come up 
Ujgain when the voluntary sclieim! of n’gistrution now proceeding in Bucking- 
hatusliin* had developed. 

(5) Importation of Store Cattle, — At its meeting on the 14lh 
December, 1921, the Committee jaisscd a resolution in tlie same terms as tliat 
which had been passed at the meeting of the Council of Agriculture for 
England on the 22nd November, 1921. 

((i) Provision of Telephones at Railway Stations Goods 
Yards. — It was reported that the Controller of Horticulture had brought tl'e 
question of the provision of telephones at five railway goods stations where it 
was needed to the notice of the Ministry of Transport and the Ivailway 
Company concerned. Ah a result, a promise had been made hy the Company 
that telephones would he installed at three of the live slatioim in question. Ex- 
ception was taken in the Coimnitteo to the fact that this action did not meet 
the general (juestion uf the lack of telephone facilities. Ttic following liesidu- 
tion was accordingly passed : — 

“Tliat ill the opinion of this Committee all railway goods stations at 
which farm produce and supplies arc dispatcdicd or received should he 
connected with the public telephone forthwilh.” 

Further representations were made to the Ministry of Transport, and thi' 
Ministry of Agriculture were infouned that Railway Companies verc not })ie- 
pared to instal telephones at stations where they do not consider that the 
traffic warrants such a cour.se, or would make it ti remunerative pr< 'position from 
the Railways’ point of view. The Minisiiy of Tran8}>orl, moreover, fell that 
the general question of the ]>rovisiou of tcleplionc facilities at railwin goods 
fitutions w’as not a matter that should be taken up by the Interdepartmental 
Committee on the Tiansptirt of Horticmltnral Piodiice, and it was that 
Ministry’s view that the best t;our.se was to take up each individual case as it 
arose with the Railway Company concerned. The Agricultural Advisory 
Committee agreed tliat in the circumstances no general action appeared to lx* 
possible and that th<' only p’ actieable policy \s as that suggested by the Ministry 
of Transport. 

(7) Railway Rates for AgriiculturaJ Produce.— On considering 
this general question the Committee passer! the following Resolution : — 

“That this Committee strongly urges mi the Ministry the absolute 
necessity of making representations fortlnvitli to the proper quarter as to 
the unduly high railway rates which exist on agricultural produce at the 
present time, as there is no doubt that they <*onatitute a serious 
to the agricultural industry.'’ 
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A Memoriuiduiii W 118 drawn up stating the legtil po.sitiuri in regard to pio- 
ceedings helure the Rates Tribunal* and referring incijlontally to the position 
of the Ministry in the matter. It appeared that under the new legislation the 
Ministry, as such, had no locus standi in any appeal which might be made, 
though it could as heretofore make repiescntalions to the Railway Clearing 
House or to individual Railway Companies in specilic cases. As a result of 
further discussion in Committee, the Minister coin miinica ted with the Ministry 
of Transport on the (piestion. That Department ugieiMl that tin* Ministry could 
not appear heforo the Railway Kates Trihiinal as a matter of light on behalf 
</f agricultural representations. At the same time, tlie Ministei promised 
that everything would he done by the Ministry to assist agriculturists in 
making their ri^prcscntations to the Tiibunal. 

(8) Poot-and-Mouth Disease Outbreak.— So<»n after the fiis- 
covery of the disease in the country, the Minister called it special meeting of 
the Committee and infoimed them of the main facts of the outbreak and of 
the measures taken to arrest it. The Committee agreed that the policy adopted 
afipcareil to la* the right one in the t u<‘imistances. The Minister pointed out 
thattheic was no justification foi any lisc in the piicc of meat, such as was 
then taking place, hecaiist-of the slaughter of the comparatively small nuniher 
of animals iu\ oIv4‘d in the pi otc<‘tive measures. On the question of policy, 
the value of the flocks and la-rds might he estimated at somewhere near 
£3 12.000, Of Mt, and if a f'olicy ol isolation and tuuitmcut were adopted with the 
practical certainty of the spread of the disease* throughout tlie country, a veiy 
serious loss to farmers and to the community would he meurred. Some s[)ecial 
proposals weie made lor dealing with Mduable pedigice stock by isol.uion 
rather than slaughter should they coiitinct the disease, and points of <letail 
aiisingoui of the conduct of the gcneial operations were discussed. The 
Minister arrango<l to call tlie Ctunmittec together again immediately in the 
event of the disease .spicading wddclN and Incoming epidemic. 

A further special meeting W'as held 4)ii the 23rd February to consider the 
question of expenditure on Foot-ambMoutb Disease, It was reported that 
although tile outlook in regard to atamping out the (lisease was not unpromis- 
ing, expenditure was mounting, so that the qiieslidn had to be considered 
whether an extension of the very restricted use of isolation might not be made. 
The following Resolution w'as adopted , — 

“That this C<Mnniittec strongly urges the Minister to continue the 
present policy of slaughter for another two weeks, provuling for isolation 
where this can reasonably be tvirricd out.” 

Reports of the positiiui in leganl to the outbreak were made at each 
subsequent meeting of the Oonimittee and advice requested upon several 
points of principle and prat*tice aiising in the course of the operations ag-ainst 
the disease. There has been no occasion to tleparl from the general policy of 
slaughter, with isolation in a comparatively few cases. 

(9) The Allocation of the Grant of iB850,0(X) for Agricultural 
Biduoation and Research.-^-As mentioned in the previous Report to the 
Council, a Sub committee of the Agricultural Advisory Committee had been 
appointed to go into the details of this matter witli the Ministry and to repoit 
to the Committee. A statement 'Embodying the main eonclnsions arrivevl at 
by this Snb-Cominittee was considered at the meeting of the Committee on the 
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8th March. It was reported that the Treasury had agreed to the expenditure 
of the sum in qneatioii, with interest, in the next five years, and that the- 
existing grants in respect of agricultural education and research should be 
retained. It was understood that further funds for the annual maintenance of 
the work thus coininonced or developed ’would he forthcoming after the live- 
year period. The Committee approved the proposals subject to certain 
conditions and assurances which were duly recorded. 

(10) Credit Facilities for Farmers." It will he reuniuhered that 
a Suh-Committcc was appointed at the request of the Council of Agriculture 
for England to consider this (luestion. The original terms of reference whi<*h 
were slated in the last Ileport to the Council were extended by the Agricultural 
Advisory Committee in order to enable the Hnh-Coinmittce to ^(‘Onsidor the 
question of long term credit in cases where owners had recently purchased 
their farms. The Sui)- Committee preseiited its Report to the Meeting on the 
8ih Mandi last, and it was accepted. The Report was framed on the under- 
standing that it would be possible for the Government to give effect to most 
of its recommendations without the need of waiting for legislatic)!). The 
Agricultural Advisory Committee was informed, however, at the time of 
presentation of the Report, that this was aseertainoil i)y the Ministry md to he 
possible in the circumstances then existing, there being no funds available 
wdth the Development Commissioners for the purjaise. At a later Metding of 
the Conmiittoc it was stated that the matter had been laid before the Chan(*ellor 
of the Exchequer and that he had been unahh' to do anything so far and 
hesitated to do so because of the diflioulty of resisting claims of other industries 
w’hich were at the preseni time also hard-hit linancinlly. The Minister tohl 
the Committee that he thought the issue was one wdneh should be explored by 
a Departmental (Committee which might endea\our to suggest Ihenavst suitable 
line of action through co-operative crtslit associations. 

(11) Proposed New Modification of Wart Disease of 
Potatoes Policy.- In the last report to the Coimcils of Agrieulturt* it w^as 
noted that the Wart Disease Policy. whi<‘h had (ddaimnl for some years, was 
to be re\i8ed. Owdng to the fact that d(*ereas(Ml funds were available for the 
Ministry’s work, it was found necessarv to .sugge.4 that the revised policy 
should he amended and the measures taken by the Ministry in the mutter much 
sinifdified. The Potato Advisory Committee, how'cver, sitting on the 2n<l May, 
disagreed with this proposal and passed the following Resolution : — 

“That this Committee recoiiiinends the Ministry to put into force the 
suspended 1921 policy, subject to such amendments as the Ministry’s 
experts may deem advisable as to the scheduled areas in Scotland, and 
strmigly protests against the policy proposed to he substituted as quite in- 
adequate to safeguard the clean areas in England and Wales, and as a policy 
which w'ould ultimately be detrimental to the export trade in potatoes.’^ 

At the last meeting of the Agricultural Advisory (Committee, winch took 
place on the 3rd May, it was suggested, after some discussion, that considera- 
tion of the matter be postponed until the next meeting, when the Ministry will 
have had an opportunity of considering the Resolution of the Potato Advisory 
CouunitUe. 

( 12 ) Agrrioultiiral Improvement Regulatioxis, 1022.-It was 
reported to fiie Committee that Regulations, dated 9th March, 1922, had been* 
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made varying the rate« of interest to be paid under Section 3 (3) of the 
Agricultural Holdings Act, 1908, in respect of the execution of certain 
iinproveiuents by landloj da, from 5 per cent, and 3 pci' cent, to (ij per cent, and 

per cent, respectively. 

(13) Scheme for Soholarshipa, etc., for Sons and Daughters 
of Agricultural Workers.-” -The Report of the Special Cominitlce which 
had been appointed to draw up a scheme for ‘‘establishing scholarships and 
maintenance allowances for ilie sonsand daughters of agri<Miltnral workers and 
others” under Section 3 of lh(‘ Corn Production Acts (licpeal) Act, 1921, was 
communicated l<» tin* (a)mmittee. After discussion it was approved The 
proposal of the Special Connuiticc was to establish three clashes of scholarships, 
one for the highest type at ttxford or Cambridge, or possihly other Universities, 
far three or four years; another for seliolarsliips at Agricultunii Colleges 
which would lea<l up to a diploma; and the third for seliolarsliips at Farm 
Institut(‘s or Colleges wbic-h carry on short courses. Tlituc were to be ten 
scholarships a year in the lirst class, itm in tlie second, and three buiulrtal 
term-units in tlie third. 

(14) Proposed Amendment of Silver Leaf Order of 1919.- 

It was su.cgcslt'd that the date, Ist April, by whicli the th'dcr reipiircs that 
dead and di'-eased wood should h(‘ cut out of fruit tr^es, he altered to tiie l.oth 
St^ptcndier, ami that the Ministry hlioiild strongly mge fruit-growers to carry 
out this nork if jiossihlo during May and the first half of dune. It was also 
urged that all reasonal>h* pioteition shotdd he taken by the appiu'ation of 
Stockholm tai, grafting wax, (»r othci snitalde preparations lo guard tlic cut 
Ktirfaces of trees against nunfection by spores. Thes«‘ suggestions were made 
to the Mini-^lrN by the Horti(‘ullural Advisory C^aineil at their meeting on 
‘Jhih March, ami weio agreed to h\ the Agricult ur«d Advisory Connnittcje 
snhjeet to tin- alteration of the ilatc fiom Ifith September to loth Octi»hor. 

(lo) Encouragement of Co-operative or Travelling Dairy 
Schools. — It was suegestod that the Ministry's Sclieme hir supplying counties 
with facilities for starting i‘o-op<‘rati\e or travelling dairy Rcliools should he 
extended. The sclieme was approved by the Commit lee, who agreed that it 
shouiii he brought to the notice of ('ounty Councils. 

(Itn Reports of Proceedings of the Various Advisory and 
Departmental Committees set up by the Ministry.— Two rcimris 
weie receivetl by (he Agri< nitnuil Advisory Committee outlining flic work 
done by tlie other C'oinmiltees of the Minisiry. On tlie consideration of the hmt 
Report, the <|uestion was raised as to the possibility of broadcasting acourate 
dail) weather reports by w i^ele^s. The matter W'us already le iug considered 
by a Suh-Committec of the Agricultural Research Council, hut it w as promised 
on behalf of the Ministry that it would he separately looki*d into. 

(17) Agricultural Returns to be made Compulsory.— A p**o- 
posal that these returns, which had been made compulsory as a teni|.)orary 
meaHure during certain of the War years, should now pcnnunently he made 
compulsory on occupiers of land, was considered and appiwcd by the Com- 
mittee. It was agreed that the Ministry w’ould be well advised to proceeil 
with a Bill to effect this object. 
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CULTIVATION OF THE HOP CROP, 

V.— PICKING, DRYING .AND PACKING OF HOPS. 

PART TI. 

Arthur Amos, M.A , 

School of Agriculture, Carnhridgc. 

Hop Kilns. — Hops are dried in buildings which are called hop- 
kilns, several of which may be grouped together around a central 
cooling and packing floor. The collection of these buildings is 
called a hop “ oast.” The kilns in this country are generally 
constructed with brick walls, although in the Western States of 
America, where lumber is cheap, they are commonly built of 
wood. The roofs may be covered with tiles or slate and ceiled 
inside with plaster to make them air-tight, or alternatively may 
be covered with felt w’hich is tarred annually for the same 
purpose. 

Fig. 1 represents diagrammutically an open fire kiln such 
as is most commonly used in this country ; such kilns may be 
circular or square, the former is rather more economical to build, 
but the latter is more convenient for use. The most convenient 
size is probably 18 feot square or 20 feet in diameter, with walls 
18 to 20 feet in height, so that the drying floor, which is fixed 
about 4 feet below the top of the wall, may b(' at least 12 feet 
above the top of the fires. The floor consists of wooden joists 
and battens upon which is stretched a horse-hair cloth. I’esistaiit 
to the effects of heat : upon this the boj)? are spivad for drying. 

The roof slopes upwards from the top of the walls to an open- 
ing 8 feet or so in diameter. Above this opening is fitted a 
cowl C, swinging freely upon w’ell-oiled bearings, so that each 
change in the direction of the wind causes it to swing round 
and allows a free escape of the air through its opening. The 
height of the cowl from the hair should he as great as possible 
nt) ft. to 18 ft.). 

• The fireplace or places are generally raised about 18 in. above 
the ground floor and are built to one of the outside walls so that 
they can be stoked from outside the kiln. 

Hot-Air or Stove Kilns . — In normal hop di’ving the jiroducts of 
tlie coal fires must pass through the hops; any smoke, which 
may be produced, thus causes a taint in the hops, consequently 
only the best anthracite coal is permissible and this is expensive. 
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To enable the Bubstftiition of cheaper forms of fuel — wood in the 
Western States of America and coke in this country — various 
patterns of stOv’^e kilns have been designed which have the com- 



mon property of a largo area of heat-cond noting surface: by means 
of which the drying air is heated before passing through the 
hops; the stove is generally within the kiln and the products of 
combustion are led through a complex system of iron pipes below 
the drying floor before passing to a chimney throneh which the 
smoke, etc., is evacuated without passing tlirnugh the hops. 

The “ cockle kiln, now obsolete, was the most primitive 
type of these closed kilns. 
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In America closed kilns are everywhere used ; they are 
generally built of wood and are higher than the usual English 
type of kiln. In England stove kilns aie generally operated by 
artificial fan draught, the best known type being that designed 
by E. G. Shew, of Herefordshire.* 

These stove kilns, as stated above, enjoy the groat advantage 
of cheap fucd. In tlu' Eoyal Agricultural Society's trials refern^d 
to below, it was shown that on the average of the seas( n 
the output of dry hoi)s per 1 cwt. of e^ke consumed was exactly 
1 cwt., which com])are.s favourably with the weight of anthracite 
coal eoinmoiily required for hop drying, generally regarded as 
between 2 •'^nd 1 cwt. per 1 cwt. of dry hops, especially when 
(he cost is taken into account. 

The disadvantage of those sysfeins is the extra capital involved 
and the rapid wear and tear to which the stove and pipes are 
subject. The labour involved in stoking such kilns is not greatly 
different from that in the open-firo kilns; the installation, there- 
fore, of some su(-h stove-kiln system is well worth the considera- 
tion of any grower W'ho contemplates the erc^ction of iicwv oasis. 
The decision can be based upon prices prevailing at the time. 

Other forms of hot-air drying have been tried in which the 
drying air has been caused to pass through a btittery of pipes, 
healed Ronietirnes by steam and sometimes directly from the 
products of combustion, situated outside the kiln, llieso types 
have not made much headway probably because of the inevitable' 
wastage of heat involved. 

Fan-dmvghi . — The fan method of controlling dj*aught has 
been applie'd both to stove kilns and to open-firo kilns in a variety 
of ways, and undoubtedly gives the drier a])snIuto control in the 
oast. A drier provided with fan-draught and with thermomet^'rs 
should make no mistake, j)rovi(led he takes reasonable precau- 
tions. There arc several possibilities in the method of driving 
and utilising the fan ; it may be belt driven or electrically driven 
and it may be plac'ed above or below* the hops. If the fan is bolt 
driven it is generally situated below the hops to drive air into 
the Idln because it is more convenient to fix and drive in this 
way. When the fan is fixed below it is most important to pro- 
vide adequate openings above the hops for the escape of the air 
since otherwise the fan is working against mmecessary resistance, 
but when kilns that have served for open-fire methods are con- 
ver ted, it not infreq uently ha})i)ens that this provision is omitted. 

* An account of this and three other types of hot air kilns is giverTTn 
“The Trials of Hop Drying Plant” in the Journal of the JRmfal Agricultural 
Sodeiy for 1909. 
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A further conaequenee of forced draught is the tendency for the 
products of the burning brimstone to be forced from the kiln 
throughout the oast, making the place untenable for the men 
engaged in pressing/’ etc.; this is aggravated when sufficient 
outlets, mentioned above, are wanting. Very careful ceiling of 
the partitions between the c^ling floor of the oast and the kilns 
is therefore necessary. 

When the fans are electrically driven they can be fixed in any 
desired place and this is generally in the roof of the kiln some 
few foot (6 or 8) above the level of the hops so fhat the suction 
may not create a greater draught through the hops near the fan 
than olsowhcro. In this position it is essential that the remain- 
der of the roof area shall be very perfectly ceiled since otherwise 
any leakage of air through the roof will h'ssen the efficiency of 
the draught through the hops. By such an arrangement of the 
fan the difficulties associated with the interference of work by 
the fumes of the brimstone are. of course, obviated and it is 
generally found that drying is moi<> uniform ov(U’ the drying 
floor. 

If tlu^ fans are used in association with o|)en fires suction 
draught is the only form which can be applied, whereas with the 
closed slov#' it i« immaterial whether forced or suction draught is 
utilised. ^ 

Source of Power . — There ran be no question when a reliable 
source of electric power, as from an electric power company, is 
available that this will prove both most reliable and most 
economical. Where this is not the ease either a jiortable steam 
engine nr a. fixed oil engine can be utilised to drive fans below the 
hops lliroiigh a belt transmission. In some cases even it may 
bo desirable where power is largely required for other farm pur- 
poses to drive the fans electrically from a fixed oil engine in 
some central position on the farm. Each case will need to bo 
considered on its merits with the help of competent engineering 
advice. 

Modifications in Drying Practice when Pan- Draught is Used. 

^Loading . — Generally when fan-draught is used, and provided 
the fan power and area of fireplace are sufficient, the load can 
be doubled and when hops are ripe the depth may amount to 
18 in. to 22 in. Greater depths may be loaded and dried success- 
fully but no useful purpose is served because the rate of drying 
is slow and the kilns cannot complete the drying of two loadings 
in 24 hours. When hops are unripe the load should be reduced, 
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proportionately. With sucTi deep loads it is most important to 
level the hops with the greatest accuracy upon the drying-floor. 

Temperature. — Snbstjudially ^lie same range of temperatures 
applies for fan draught as for naturrd draught. There is the 
same dang(u* of “ reekin^^ ” at the beginning if the temperature 
rises too quickly, but this is not quite so acute because tho 
p{)wer of the f^n is (ujual throughout drying (as great at the 
begiTiniiig as at the end), ^Yhereas with the open fires the draught 
increases as the nest warms up. For this reason it is permissible 
to slart drying at a temperature r or 10 degrees in advance of 
that ivcommondod foi* op(3n fire drying. That is to say a start 
nifiy be made at ]0e5^ instead of the recognised 100^ F. for open 
fires: but the hunixnatiire must not rise more rapidly with tho 
fan draught and the same period must elapse before 140® F. 
is reached or misfortunes will arise in the shape of discoloured 
bops. Again the temperature may be raised to 150® or 15p® F. 
after feathering to expedite the finish. Though this high 
finishing temperature is permissible, some careful growers place 
the maximum for fan drying at 140® or even ISO® F. and by so 
doing contend that they retain more of the volatile oils and 
produce a softer textured sample. 

Turning. — Fan-dried hops can be finishr-d witliont turning just 
as hops over the open fires can be so dried, but undoubtedly 
turning expedites the finish and provided the operation can be 
done without undue smashing of the cones is a wise operation. 

the nature of the case, however, with such a dt pth of hops 
on the floor it is not an easy operation. Wlvu’e facilities permit, 
a trolley constructed to run backwards ?jnd forwards on rumua-s 
above the hops enables turning to l)e accomplished witliout 
treading amongst them. 

Control of Fires . — Tn the case of sto\'t‘ kilns the fan draught 
does not affect the combustion iiisidf-‘ tlu^ stovt\ but whore fan 
draught is associated i\ith tlie open fire it introduces a disturbing 
factor because the quick drauglit causes tlio fives to burn 
through very rapidly and so necessitates much more frequent 
stoking and attention to ensure a steady tempiwature. A com- 
mon fault with such kilns is the inadeqnah' size of fireplaces. 
These should preferaldy be 3 times the area of similar fireplaces 
for the same kiln with natural draught; then the fires can be- 
made up to bum more slowly and reiTularly and if the whole 
area of fireplace is not required it xvkh] not be used. Anotlu'r 
(onsequenco of fan-draught with open fires is the necessity of 
ensuring efficient mixing of the hot and cold air entering tho 
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kiln, otherwise the air passing some parts of the drying floor 
may be 5 or even 10 degrees hotter than that at others. This 
mixing of the hot and cold air may best be attained by so arrang- 
ing the stucture of each fireplace that large quantities of cold air 
can enter above as well as below iho fire bars. 

In addition to this a baffle-plate should always be supported 
immediately above the fireplace to prevent direct radiation from 
hot places in the fire to the drying floor. The baffle-plate should 
be supported upon perforated brickwork, constructed so that the 
pei*foratio]is are very numerous and that the warm air can 
readily pass through the wall. Under these conditions it will not 
generally be necessary to let much cold air directly into the oast, 
except for puiposcs of ccx)liiig, and the mixir g of the air as 
described will ensure uniform temperature. 

Sulphuring . — When the fans are running the fumes of the 
burnt sulphur pass much more rapidly through the hops and 
therefore produce less effect ; in view of this some people have 
advocated running the fans at a slower rate for the first hour 
whilst the sulplmr is burning. Tfeis of course liiiulers drying 
and is therefore diHadvantageous Jind may result in some precipi- 
tation of “ ro(dv ’’ unless th(' temperature is down well below 
100^ F. Probably a better plan is to allow the fans to run at 
full speed from the start of drying and to allow larger quantities 
of brimstone to be burnt, amounting to 1 lb. to 20 or BO sq. ft. 
of drjing floor. 

Control of Draught . — This is a simple matter. Usually the 
fans should be kept running at the luaxiuium speed from the 
ooiumencement to the end of drying except in the ease when 
the hops are turned shortly before the finish. When this is 
done the resistance to the passage of the air is greatly reduced, 
less suction is necessary and the speed may well be slackened 
by 20 per cent., so that power and fud may be economised. 

Management after Drying. — ^Wlien tlie ho])s are dry and 
cooled down to about 11 0'^ F. they are unloaded to the cooling 
and packing floor; in this operation great care must bo taken 
not to break them unnecessax'ily or a “ chipp> ” stunplo will 
result, for the hops are now extrenK‘]y brittle. Tlie best method 
consists in the use^ of false floors by moans of which the hops 
can be uploaded without the necessity of handling them with 
scoop and broom. There are two such alternatives, the patent 
Hetherington floor, by means of which the drying floor cloth is 
wound off bodily to one side of the kiln and the hops droj) down 
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during the process to a heap on the cooling floor, or small horse- 
hair “ lifter cloths/’ 4 yd. by 6 yd., may be spread on the 
♦drying floor before each loading and lifted and discharged 
through the oas^ door at the finish. Tn the general case, how- 
ever, no such false floor is available, and the hops have to be 
swept off the tioor with s(-oop and broom, and are consequently 
liable to damage if roughly handled. 

As soon as the hops are unloaded they should be spread abroad 
over the cooling floor nominally to cool, but much more impor- 
tantly to re-absorb some water and become less brittle, so that 
when pressed into the hop-pockets they may retain their original 
-Structure without breaking. 

In cases where natural draught kilns have been converted to 
fan-draught and the output of dried hops has been doubled 
without adding to the cooling floor, a considerable difficulty may 
arise in cooling the hops owing to the increased depth upon the 
floor; in this ease delay may be occasioned in packing or the hops 
may have to be packed while still warm and brittle, thus occa- 
sioning both loss in quality^ and also in weight. This difficulty 
may be overcome by allowing access of air to the bottom of the 
heap, in which case the hot air amongst the hot hops rises and 
sucks the cxiol air in from below. The best way of accomplishing 
this is to wmstruct a false wooden floor upon wooden runiiers 
about 6 in. high with 2 in. slats spaced in. apart. Upon such 
a false floor a depth of hops 3 or 4 ft. deep will cool as quickly 
as a depth 12 to 15 in. deep on a close-boarded floor. It is con- 
venient to spread a loosely-woven cocoamit matting sheet over 
the false floor before unloading, so that the cool Imps can b(‘ 
easily moved off the false floor for packing. 

Packing. — Considerable judgment is required on the part of 
the drier so that his hops may be ready for packing in an ideal 
condition. They should bo “ home-dried,’’ whole and soft to 
the touch with the requisite quantity of re-absorbed waier. If 
by accident the hops have been unloaded before they were quite 
dry and contain a small proportion of hops with tough or sappy 
strigs they should not be spread abroad to cool but kept in a 
big heap and covered over with cloths so that the dry hops take 
up some moisture from those which are not dry. If they were 
dried too much tliej^ should be given extra time to cool and so to 
gain weight. On the other hand if left too long on the cooling 
floor in damp weather hops may absorb too much water vapour, 
in which case they become sour on keeping and are said to be 
“ cold packed.” 
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In England hops are pressed into tall cylindrical pockets for 
marketing, whereas on the Continent and in America the hops 
are universally marketed in rectangular bales. The former are 
awkward to handle, awkward to load upon wagons and on rail, 
and are by no means economical of labour in filling : the pocket 
has to be many times filled and the hops as many times slowly 
compacted with the foot of the press. The rectangular baling 
press, generally operated by horse power, completes the pressing 
in three or four operations and is much more expeditious. It is 
of course readily admitted that it is hardly possible to contem- 
plate scrapping the circular presses indiscriminately, but it does 
seem desirable that the relative economy of the two methods 
should be carefully examined, and a useful pmpose might be 
served if the Royal Agricultural Society, when it next meets 
near a hop-growing centre, offered a prize for the most econo- 
mical design for power pressing. 


THE ORCHARDS OF MIDDLESEX. 

C. 11 . Miduleton, 

Rlimstry of AgncvUure and Fishcrioa. 

Mimu.ESKX is one of the oldest if not the oldest of the country’s 
commercial fruit-growing counties. Its proximity to the London 
mark(!ts, and the fertile alluvial soils of the valleys of the 
Thames and the Ijoa. have attracted fruit growers for many 
generations, and there is no doubt that in early days, when 
transport was confined to horse traffic, the Metropolis looked to 
Middlesex foi- the bulk of its fruit supplies. With the advent 
of modern transport, however, and the gi’adual overflow of 
Gi'oater London into the best fruit districts, the county has lost 
many of its privileges, although it holds its own. and th' cultiva- 
tion of fruit is still a flourishing industry. 

The old fruit-growing area of the county was the Thames 
Valley from Fulham and Hammersmith to Twickenham, in- 
cluding Chiswick, Brentford and Isleworth. The parishes of 
Isleworth and Brentford still contain some of the best orchards of 
the county, but during the past half-century the growih of the 
residential districts and the building of factories, the expiration 
of leases, and the increasing value of land, have pushed the 
fruit growers further west, and orchards have been planted over 
the extensive flat area, roughly 40 square miles in extent, of 
which the village of Feltham is about the centre. On the colder 
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and heavitr noils of tlio norlliem half of tho county very little 
“ComnierciHl fiuit-growing is att(Hnptcd, except in the Enfield 
district of the ].iOa Yailt‘y, ^^hIch contains some of the most 
productive i-rcliards in the county. Here again, however, tlie 
activiti(^s of the builder, and the extensive brick-fields of tlie 
locality, are gradually crowding out the fruit grower and market 
gardener. 

Tlu re i ; still p;enty of nom in West Middlesex for tin develop- 
iiKUJt (d ft’iiii jilanfations. and with tlH‘ oxcallent marketing faci- 
litit'S and lawuirable natural conditions, one might hive 
expel ti‘d tlie industiy to incitase and keep w'ell up-to-date; but 
the facts aiv j’atluu’ the lev^o'se. The same markets and con- 
ditions are equally favourable to commercial vegetable growing, 
and while the latter has attracted new growaTS and gradually 
inci\ i;sc'(l, fruit-growing «*ppeais to he steadily declining, or ])er- 
haps it would be more eoiiTct to say that the planting of voung 
orcliards is not keeping pace with the demolition of the old ones 
in tlie urban districts. 
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Ah legards fruit it will be observed that the only increase 
shown above is tluit of 202 acres of mixed orchards. This would 
be lavgcvly accounted for by the fact that OJcliards which 
originally consisted of one kind of fruit only have since been 
replenished with other kinds and become “ mixed.’* 

M«any of the plantations are hopelessly mixed, and it is almost 
impossible to say what they consist of. Apparently for many 
years, as one tree has died, another, often of a different kind, 
has been planter], wdth the result that one finds, not merely 
mixed varieties of apples, etc., but apples, plums, and pears all 
mixed together without any ordered arrangement. On the other 
hand, plantations are by no means uncommon, which for uni- 

* The acreage of laud on which small fruit is grown under orchard trees 
is included both as small fruit and as orchards. 
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foniiity ai)d systc'matic arrangement would comjjare favourably 
vitli any orchardB in the country. 

All the more popular hardy fruits, with the t3xeepiion'Of straw- 
.berries, are well represented in the county. 

Apples. — Middlesex has not always been regarded us an a])ple- 
g^rowiiig couniy. but of lat(' \('arB the jdanting of apples has in- 
‘cre.^sod, with good n^sulfs. Tlu‘ above figures, showing a 
<loerease of 117 acres of apjd.'S, -'re slightly misleading when 
tins fruit is considered a1nn<‘, as in many of the mixed orchards 
i pples are in the majority, and Ihe pj’obability is that during 
the period under review' the actual area under apples was in- 
creas(‘d. Some d the older apple orchards are not now' profit- 
able, as too many old and unsuitable varieties are grow'n w'hich 
might w^dl !)(' replaced with bett<u* and more profitable varieties. 

Of the d(‘ssert varieties, Ileanty of Bath, Gladstone, Worcester 
J\airmain, Allirigton J^ippin, and Duchess Favourite do well in 
most ))arts of tlit‘ (‘ounty, while amongst the culinary varieties 
JjaneV Vriiice Albert, Stilling Castle, J.ord Derby, Bramley’s 
Seedling, Fcklhnilh', and Newton Wonder, are equally at home. 
On tlu' lighter soils of (he Thames \'alh\y most of the elioicer 
dessert varieties do wtll. Detween thirty and forty years ago 
the lat<‘ William NMiili'ley phinted a huge model orchard at Ilan- 
^^ntlll, including many of the b*‘St varieties of apples, such as 
Oox's Orange Pippin, Hibston, and King of the Pippins, which 
5ire still in exc‘dlent condition and cropping well. The adjoin- 
ing district ('f Ihnnpton has also long been famous for*its fine 
■tfpiality “ Cox’s," many of which annually give a good accaunt 
4'f tiiemselves on the exhibition tables. Further north at Heath- 
row', may lie s; eii wt ll-kept establirhed apple orchards running 
into hundreds of acres, which ar<' yielding good crojis. They 
{suffered badly during last summer’s drought, owing to the light 
jsoils and ratlier exposed position, hut generally the quality of 
the' fruit compares w'ell with that of any other district. 

In some parts of the county James Grieve, Bival, Wealthy, 
i\m\ other modern varieties are now' being plant('d. 

Pears. — Pears are extensively gi’own in all the fruit areas of 
the county, particularly Hazed, Windsor, Clapp’s Favourite, Feu*- 
lility, Lammas, and other market varii^ios. It is a pt'culiaritv 
of the Hazel (or Hessle') pear that it apiiears to do better in close 
proximity to large towns than in the open countiy. In the urban 
districts of Middlesex very old trees of this variety are still pro- 
ducing good crops of excellent quality fruit. Apparently much 
remains to be learnt rs to the cropping (lualities of pears, as 
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many unsuitable varieties have been planted at different times. 
For example, an orchard at Bhopperton contains a large number 
of trees about fifteen years old which have never yet borne ^ruit. 
In later years, Conference, and other choice varieties have been, 
plsnled more freely. 

Plums. — The plum has been regarded as the most profitable 
crop in Middlesex. Many good incomes and probably a few for- 
tunes have been made out of the Victoria plum. Unfortunately 
plums seem to have fallen on bad times during the past decade. 
The vagaries of Ihe spring climate have made plum growing 
very risky, as wet frosts during the flowering period seem to 
have become more frequent in recent years. Add to this the 
terrible scourge of silver-leaf, which has killed thousands of trees 
every year, and one cannot feel very optimistic as to the future 
of plum gi’owing in the county. Middlesex has probably suffered 
more from silver-leaf disease than any other part of the country. 
Of the Victoria plum tx*ees planted twenty years or more ago 
roughly 00 per cent, are now dead or beyond recovery. The 
Agricultural lieturns show a decrease of 180 acres of plums in 
ten years, but these figures indicate only a small proportion of 
the loss due to silver-leaf, because the plum orchards, although 
their acreage may have changed but little, have all been dras- 
tically thinned during the past ten years and the actual number 
of trees has been greatly reduced. 

Since the Silver-Leaf Order of 1919 came into force something 
like 100,000 trees have been grubbed up, and the cojnmercial 
growers are making serious efforts to keep the disease in check. 
There are, however, many difficulties to moot. Large areas of 
orchard land have been cut up for building, and the old trees, 
many of them diseased, are often hidden aw^iy in the back gar- 
dens of private houses, to be a constant source of infection to 
neighbouring orchards. 

A cure for silver-leaf and a thorough regeneration of stocks, 
*may restore plum growing to its old prominence, but at present 
the outlook is anything but encouraging, and many growers 
are not replacing the lost trees. 

The principal varieties grown are Victoria (the most profitable 
of all, but by far the most susceptible to silver-leaf), the Czar, 
Monarch, and Gisborne. Prince of Wales was once widely 
grown, but is not often planted now. 

Cherries. — The cherry is no longer popular as a market crop 
in Middlesex. The official returns show a decrease of 79 acres 
during the ten years ending 1920. Of the remaining acreage, a 
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large proportion is made up by the batches of the Morello variety 
which are found in many of the larger orchards. Sweet cherries 
are not now grown to any great extent in the county but old, 
more or less derelict orchards here and there bear witness to the 
fact that cherry growing was at one time more popular. At 
Enfield in particular, “ Cherry-Orchard Lane ’’ together with 
an old orchard or two, and groups of ancient trees, remain to 
remind us of the days when cheiry growing found favour in the 
district. Cherries, however, require a kindly season to bring 
them to perfection, and other crops are, no doubt, more reliable 
and profitable, with the result that cherries are not often planted 
now. Moreover, Middlesex does not possess a typical soil for 
this crop. 

In the Slough and Langley district, which although just inside 
the Buckinghamshire boundary, is a continuation of the West 
Middlesex plain, there is a (*olony of several hundred acres of 
cherry orchards, where the industry is in a thriving condition, 
and young orchards are just coming into bearing. These 
orchards are of peculiar interest owing to the unusual system of 
letting. The land is owned by the Lord of the Manor of Langley, 
who has himself planted the fields with cherries. When the 
trees reach maturity they are let to gi’owers, under conditions 
which include a certain amount of cleaning, manuring, etc., 
the owner letting separately or retaining for himself the grass 
under the trees for grazing purposes. Under this system the 
landlord is assured a fixed revemue, while the tenant harvests 
and markets his crop in the ordinary way, but requires practi- 
cally no capital outlay. One of the results is that these orchards 
are among the best and cleaiu'st of the country. 

ITnderCTops. — Gooseberries, currants, and raspheiries are 
gi^)wn as und(‘rerops in many of the orchards, but in 
c(3mmon with other fruits, their numbers have decreased during 
the last ten years. The greatest reduction is in black currants, 
which have in recent years been considerably injured by the 
currant mite (big bud). American gooseberry mildew has been 
responsible for the grubbing of large numbers of gooseberries, 
which are, however, one of the county’s most reliable and profit- 
able crops, and are again being freely planted. 

In the western part of the county rhubarb and spring flowejs 
are extensive! cultivated under the trees. One large orchard, 
near Harlington, is entirely undercropped with peonies. Some 
of the orchards have no ground crops, but comparatively few 
are on grass. 

F 
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Orowers. — Middlesex has many first>class and up-to-date fruit 
growers, w^ho have done much to improve the industry, and 
whose well-ordered plantations demonstrate the successful re- 
sults of good husbandry. Unfortunately there are others whose 
cultural methods leave much to be desired, while a few have 
no methods at all, and rarely touch their orchards, except to 
gather the indifferent crop which the trees produce unaided. 

It is only fair to add that many of these latter have mixed 
farms, fruit-growing being only one of their interests, and 
they cannot bo t'xport in all branches. Further, the poor con- 
dition of many orcliards is but a legacy of the late war; owing 
to the withdrawal of the nocossary labour during the war period, 
many growers oxperieucod great difficulties and were quite un- 
able to keep their orchards clean. 

In some cases, however, carelessness and lack of interest are 
evidimt, orchards being overcrow'ded and choked, and allowed 
to run entirely their own w^ay. These growws have not observed 
the old saw, “ a stitch in time saves nine.’' A clean orchard 
can be kept clean at a minimum of expense, but an accumulation 
of overgrowth and disoasod wood so soon gets out of (*ontrol that 
the orchard requires considerable capital outlay to get it into a 
productive condition again. 

It is satisfactory to note, however, that during the past winter 
orchards hav(' bocm thinned out and cleaned, and marked im- 
provements are noticeable in many districts. Nevertheless, a 
great deal remains to be done in this direction, while spraying, 
grease-banding and other desh*able operations are still the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. 

The fault appears to lie partly in the fact that some of the 
growers have “ drifted ” into the industry, without particular 
enthusiasm for it, with the result that technical knowledge has 
not developed. The real trouble, however, is undoubtedly the 
shortage of skilled labour. Fruit-growing, like any other trade 
or profession, carinot he successful without at least a leavening 
of highly skilled labour. Yet there are Middlesex fniit farms of 
a hundred acres where both owner and employees have not even 
an elementary kiiowdodge of fruit growing. 

It is fairly safe to say that one expert fruit grower to every 
fruit farm could double the output of high grade fruit. By ex- 
pert is meant a man thoroughly and scientifically trained in all 
branches of fruit culture, who understands the principles of 
hygiene, and the management of an orchard from start to finish, 
including the grading, packing and marketing of the produce. 
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During the winter of 1920-21 two young apple orchards, 
which were on farms used as training centres for ex-soldiers, 
were utilised by Mr. J. Lawson, the Middlesex county instructor, 
who, by way of demonstration to the trainees, undertook to prune 
some of the trees. His treatment was thought by many to be 
too drastic, but his work was fully justified by last year's crop 
of fniit. Unfortunately only very approximate records were 
kept, and no figures are available ; but as regards general appear- 
ance and f|uality of crop these two orchards stood out above any 
other similar orchards in the county. One orchard was visited 
by several interested parties, and some of the older growers 
expressed very high opinions of the crop. Doubtless the season 
would in any case have produced a good crop, but the result of 
Mr. Lawson’s work was seen in the outstanding quality, size, 
and perfection of the fruit. 

Crops of this kind ought to be, and could be the rule rather 
than the exception if thc're w'ere sufficient skilled labour in the 
county, but the unfortunate fact is that few properly trained 
men exist at present, although the raw Tuaterial is available. 
One frotjuently meets highly enthusiastic young employees on 
the fruit farms wdio if tak( n in hand by a capable instructor and 
carefully trained, could increase the value of their services 
tenfold. 


THE LARGE WHITE PIG. 

Sanders Spencer. 

Although some writers have essayed to describe the origin of 
the Large White breed of pigs, and one or two have even men- 
tioned the names of two or three men \vho were interested in 
pig breeding some three score or more years ago as the founders 
of the T.arge White breed, it must bo admitted that complete 
success does not appear to have attended their labours. Indeed, 
if a claim had been made some fifty years ago that there existed 
a distinct type of Largo White pig it would have been most 
difficult to sustain it, for the simple reason that the white pigs 
found in Yorkshire and the adjoining counties had been so inter- 
mixed by the artisans and mill hands who w^ere the most 
persistent and successful exhibitors at the many district shows, 
that it had become impossible to foretell with any degree of 
certainty the size and character of a resultant litter of pigs from 
Ihe mating of white boars and sows. 
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In the sixties and early seventies the favourite system of 
meting was to select a thick fleshed boar of small size and with 
a short head, and to mate it with a sow of the largest size, 
possessing quality of bone, flesh and hair, a short face, and 
heavy jowls. As a rule there would not be the variation in s’ze 
of the young pigs that might be anticipated, although later in 
life there might be a great difference in their development. 
The juain reasons for this mode of procedure, which might not 
commend itself to pig breeders of the present day, were, that 
the fashionable pig of the period was one with a short head; 
that the woiding of the prize schedules was usually “ For the 
best white pig not exceeding certain fixed ages ; that the most 
popular pig classes were those for pigs not exceeding six or nine 
months old; that prize winning pigs in the classes for young 
pigs were always in great demand at g(X)d prices from agents 
and exhibitors at the Poyal and other large shows; that those 
pigs not required for breeding could be readily made fit for 
slaughter either as fresh jxirk or as baconeis as soon as the 
weather became cold enough: that as a rule tlie young pigs, the 
result of mating a small and compact boar with a large sow, 
possessed th(^ outward appearance and character of the sire and 
also acquired the quick growth of the dam, and thus had a great 
advantage wJien shown in the classes for small w^hik^ pigs, whit h 
then w^ere probably the most fashionable type of pig and most 
readily sold at the highest prices. 

It may appear strange to pig breeders of the pi esent day that 
exhibitors of pigs should purchase at high prices pigs of such 
uncertain breeding which were almost sure to develop unevenly, 
but the conditions w^ere ({uito different half a century ago fiom 
those existing to-day. Jn the first place there was no fixed type 
or qualification for Small, Middle or Large YoikshireB, as they 
were then termed. The pigs of all three breeds were supposed 
to have short heads ; this was imperative with Smalls and Middles 
and almost universal amongst I^arge Yorkshires. 

Mere size at the time of exhibition was the determining 
factor as to classification, so that it was possible for 
a white pig to pass and win as a Small Yorkshire 
wlK'n young and to develop so as to qualify subsequently 
for exhibition as a Middle White for, as they were 
classified at the Eoyal Agidcultnral Society’s show, as “ a pig of 
any breed ether than Berkshire, Small Black, Small Yorkshire, 
or Large Yoikshire ”). Indeed it was declared that one pig was 
actually exhibited in all the three classes for White Yorkshires 
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at different shows. It is within the knowledge of the writer that 
the same pig has won at the Eoyal as a Small Yorkshire and in 
the nondescript class, and that a pig has won in the latter class 
and then in later years has won as a Large Yorkshire. Any 
dilRculty which might have arisen was easily overc/ome by enter- 
ing a pig as “ age and breeder unknown.*' This last practice 
had become so common, seven prizes for pigs so described having 
been won at one Royal show, that the buyers from the United 
States discussed the question in the American live stock papers 
and aske'd how any pigs of unknown descent could qualify in the 
classes for pigs of a defined breed and possessing a pedigree? 
This, and the difficulty, if not impossibility, of identifying white 
pigs and their breeders, were two of the chief causes of the estab- 
lishment of the National Pig Breeders* Association some forty 
or more years ago. Some few years before the classification of 
Yorkshire pigs had Ix'en altered at the Royal Agricultural 
Society’s shows, where ju’izes were offered for Small White pigs, 
Jjjirge White pigs, and Middle Wliitc pigs, and as scales of points 
had been drawn up, these with the registered pedigrees of the 
pigs (mtered, ensured to a ('onsiderable extent that the exhibits 
were accurately described and shown in the various classes. The 
comparatively sliort rtK*ordc'd pedigrees possessed by the pigs 
entered in the first few volumes afforded proof that the three 
varieties of Yorkshire pigs had not been bred on defined lines for 
any gre{it length of time prior to the foundation of the herd book. 
Indeed it would be most difficult, if not impossible, to furnish 
proof that the Large White pig existed as a distinct and separate 
type before the seventies of last century. 

About thal. period there was also a great change in the tvpe of 
pigdemanded by the purveyors of pork and esp.'cially by the bacon 
curers. Pigs furnishing a much smaller proportion of fat to lean 
meat were in more general demand. The introduction of the 
cold air system had enabled bacon curers to carry on operations 
with as groat ease during the summer months as during winter, 
so the necessity ceased for salting heavily the b.icon intended for 
consumption during the summer. The necessity for bacon pigs 
carrjdng a large proportion of fat to lean also ceased when the 
mild-curing system became possible with the aid of the cold air 
chambers. With the passing of the heavily salted lean portion 
of the bacon there sprung up an enormously increased demand 
for what has been termed “ breakfast bacon,” i.e., lightly cured 
bacon carrjdng comparatively little fat and manufactured from 
pigs long in the carcass and thus affording the largest possible 
proportion of the middle portion of the side of bacon. 
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The bacon curers in these islands gave free expression in the 
public press to their requirements as to the form and degree of 
fatness of the pigs for which they were enabled to pay the 
highest j)rice, so that the breeders of the various kinds of pigs 
had placed before them a model to which they might work up. 
The general body of pig breeders did not seem inclined to make 
any great alteration from the typo of pig which they had been 
breeding, but one or two breeders of Ijarge White pigs were 
apparently impressed with the fact that with some modification 
their favourite breed of pig could be made so that it would 
qualify as a bacon curer’s pig. The jowl was lightened, the 
shoulders were made much lighter, the lean meat increased, the 
b(»ne Avas made of finer quality, the form of the ham was im- 
proA’ed and the quantity of fine hair increased. In the seventies 
of last century the Ijarge White was a large pork pig, in the 
eighties and nineties it was a bacon pig. The so-called improved 
Tjarge White and its (Tosses were tried by the home curers with 
satisfactory results: the bacon placed on the London and Man- 
chester markets ooiTiplied so much more nearly with the require- 
ments and fancies of the consumer than did the imported bacon, 
that the manufacturers of bacon in Denmark purchased a con- 
siderable number of large white boars from a large herd in the 
Midlajid Counties. I'he results were so satisfactory that the 
Canadian curers sent orders for breeding pigs of the Large 
While breed to the same breeder. Eventually exports of Large 
White pigs of this distinct type were made to all those foreign 
countries where bacon curing is carried on to any extent. 

The Jjarge White pig had become so popular that foreigners 
whose native pigs were far too small and short, purchased at 
prices which wore at the time considered to be exceedingly high, 
the largest pigs of the breed, those which were long in the face 
and high on leg. Unfortunately, owing to this, a large propor- 
tion of the breeders of Large Whites followed the example of 
the Berkshire breeders by studying the requirements of this 
limited proportion of the buyers of pure-bred pigs whose wants 
were of a special character, and by so doing rendered their pigs 
of considerably less value to the greater portion of their cus- 
tomers whose demands were for smaller fine joints from pigs 
which developed early. The breeders of Berkshires have restored 
their pigs to public favour and usefulness and there are clear 
signs of an awakening of the breeders of Large Whites to the fact 
that although fancy points help to sell a few pigs at high prices 
for a short period, the commercial market is of greater import- 
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ance and is more continuous. The number of breeders of Large 
Whites does not appear to have increased in recent years. 

Although the sows of the Jjarge White breed are at least the 
equals of sows of any other breed or cross in prolificacy, in milk- 
ing, and in the general duties of motherhood, the strongest claim 
for popularity of the Large White pig probably rests on i<^8 won- 
derful capacity for crossing on pigs of almost any breed and 
rendering the joint produce suitable for the wants of the bacon 
curer. At the present time it is declared that no breed or cross 
of pigs so nearly supplies the wants of the manufacturer of the 
bacon which realises the highest price on our best markets and 
which is in the greatest demand than does the cross-bred pig 
produced by a Large White boar and a Large Black sow. 

The National Pig Breeders’ Association has published what is 
termed a standard of excellence which may be of some value 
but which might perhaps be of still greater assistance if the 
market and breeding value of each imint had been stated. It is 
as follows : — 

Colour. — White, free from hlatik hairs and as free as possible from blue spots 
on tlie skin* 

Head. — Moderately long, face slightly disliod, snout broad, not too rnneh turned 
U[>, jowl not too lieavy, wide between the ears. 

Ear». — Long, thin, slightly inclined forward and fringed with fine hair. 

WccAt. —L ong and proportionately full to shoulders. 

Chest. — Wide and deep. 

Shoulders. — Level across the top, not too wide, free from coarseness. 

Legs. — Straight and well set, level with the outside of the body, with flat bone. 
Pasterns. — Shoit and springy. 

Strong, even and wide. 

Back, — Long, level and wide from neek to rump. 

Loin. — Broatb 

Tall. — Set high, stout and long, but not eoarse, with tassel of fine hair. 

Sides. — Deep. 

Rlhs. — Well sprung. 

Belly . — Full but not flabby, with straight underlines. 

Flank. — Thick and well let down. 

Quarters. — Long and wide. 

Hams. — Broad, full, and deep to hocks. 

Coat. — Long and moderately fine. 

Action. — Firm and free. 

Skin. — Not too thick, quite free from i wrinkles. 

Objections. — Black hairs, black spots, a curly coat, a coarse mane, short snout, 
inbent knees, hollowness at back of shoulders. 

Large bred pigs do not fully develop their points until some 
months old, the pig often proving at a year or 15 months a much 
better animal than could be anticipated at 5 months and vice 
verm, but size and quality are most important. 
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THE CONTROL OF MAGGOTS 
ATTACKING THE ROOTS OF 
VEGETABLES. 

Kenneth M. Smith, A.R.C.S., 

Achiacr In Afuicnltvral Entomology, Manchester University 

Insect pests of vegetables have been very much neglected by 
research workers in this country, especially insects attacking 
onions and carrots, and to a less extent those injuring cabbages 
and turnips. 

Cabbage Root Fly. — In America, where pests of vegetables 
receive much more attention, efforts have been made to devise 
a satisfactory means of control for the maggots of Chortophila 
hrassicao, the cabbage root fly, which attack the roots of cab- 
bages, cauliflowers, turnips, etc. 

One of tlie methods of control recommended is the device 
known as the tarred felt disc,’' which consists of a small square 
of ordinary tarred roofing felt which is slit in the manner shown 
in the diagram. These squares are placed round the stem of 
the plant at the time of planting out in the field and act mechani- 
cally in preventing the fly from laying her eggs on the plant. 
To place the square in position, the main slit is opened and the 
two flaps in the centre are lifted up; it can then bo slipped 
round the stein and pressed down close around it. The squares 
must lie flat on the soil to be correctly applied, and the soil 
should bo in a friable condition to enable them to do so. They 
should bo about 21 in. square and can be cut from a sheet of 
taired hdt with a sharp knife. It is important that the material 
used should be tarred roofing felt and not the thin paper some- 
times sold as felt. 

As regards preventive measures for this fly by means of 
chemicals, good results have been obtained by using ordinary 
cri'osoie applied to the plants, mixed with some substance like 
dry soil or precipitated chalk to act as a “ carrier *' or 
“ spreader ” of the creosote. It is inadvisable to use sand as 
the spreader because it does not absorb the chemical. The pro- 
portions should be two parts by weight of creosote to ninety-eight 
parts of chalk or earth. If possible precipitated chalk should be 
used as the spreader, as it takes up the chemical readily, is 
easily applied, and is cheap. In order to obtain the correct 
proportions of the mixture it is better to weigh out the respective 

* See alno Ibis Journal, April, 1918, p. 59. 
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amounts of creosote and chalk. A quarter of an ounce of creosote 
to 12 oz. of chalk gives the correct proportion, and in recent 
trials it was found that 2^ lb. of the mixture was sufficient for 
each square rod (or, say, 80 square yards). To mix the two 
together, the chalk can be put into a tin bath or similar recep- 
tacle and the creosote added slowly, the chalk being continuously 
stirred. The mixture should be applied in spring after 
the plants are set out, being dusted round the seedlings 
by using either a powder sprayer or a strong paper bag with a 
hole in one corner. Two or three applications should be given 
at fortnightly intervals. 

A third method of control, which has given good results in 
America is treatment with corrosive sublimate. A solution of 
1 oz. in 10 gal. of water should be made, and as the sublimate 
requires a little heat to make it dissolve, it should be dissolved 
first in a small quantity of hot w^ater and then made up to ten 
gallons. As it is poisonous it should be used with care. A.bout 
a tea-cup-full should be applied to each plant as soon as the 
plants are set out, and four applications given at intervals of a 
week or ten days. 

Onion Fly. — The onion fly (Hylemyia antiqua), like the 
cabbago root fly, usually lays its eggs upon the plant and not in 
the soil. Any chemicals used as insecticides against this fly 
should bo in the nature of deterrents to keep the fly away and 
prevent it laying its eggs, as once the maggots have got into 
the bulb of the onion it is too late to eradicate them. No such 
mechanical device as the tarred felt disc is practicable, how- 
ever, and we must look to other measures for its control. 

Experiments have been made with varying success. The 
worst damage is done when the onions are in the seedling 
stage, as the maggots are capable o/ killing several onions by 
migi*ating from plant to plant. Any insecticide must there- 
fore be applied in early spring soon after the onions appear 
above the ground. It is recommended that the fields 
be dusted in early spring, w^hen the onions are two inches long, 
with a mixture of dry earth or precipitated chalk and green tar 
oil, in the proportions of one part by weight of oil to ninety- 
nine parts of chalk or dry earth (say J oz. to every lb. chalk). 
Several applications should be given at intervals of a fortnight. 
The materials may be mixed and applied in the same manner 
as for cabbage root maggot. 

The corrosive sublimate solution used against the cabbage 
root maggot is well worth trying in this case also. Soot, which 
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is so often recommended as a remedy for the onion fly, has 
proved entirely inadequate. 

Heavy applications of nitrate of soda or of some similar stimu- 
lant have been found in practice to prove very beneficial in 
enabling the onion to withstand attacks by the onion maggot. 
In recent experiments it was found that of two exactly similar 
plots of anions, one of which was treated with nitrate and the 
other left untreated, the former gave 64 lb. of clean onions as 
compared with 32 lb. on the latter. 

Carrot Fly. — For the carrot fly (Psila rosae) remedies must 
be applied early in the season when the carrots are a few inches 
long and before the fly lays her eggs. The chief point of difference 
between the life history of this insect and that of the onion and 
cabbage root flies lies in the manner of egg-laying, the eggs being 
deposited in the soil and not on the plant. Bearing this fact in 
mind it will be seen that if the soil is dusted over with a thin 
covering of chalk or earth impregnated with some insecticide, the 
fly is likely to be deterred from egg-laying, while even if the egg 
is laid, the tiny maggot may be killed by the chemical on its 
journey from the egg to the carrot root. In practice it was 
found that green tar oil, chlor-cresylic acid, or nitro»benzene, 
gave the best results, when applied mixed with precipitated 
chalk at the rate of J oz. of the chemical to 1^- lb. of the chalk. 
It should be mixed and applied as in the other cases. 

In captivity the carrot fly has shown a very great fondness for 
sugar and will continue to feed upon it till the abdomen bursts 
and the insect dies. It might be worth while in gardens and 
allotments to put out a small quantity of syrup or molasses to 
attract the flies away from the carrots. Whenever possible 
carrots should be sown late, about the end of the first week in 
May, as by this means the first generation of flies is avoided and 
the risk of infection thereby lessened. 


Investigations into a means of increasing the proportion of 
hens to cocks in hatchings were described in a communication 
The Sex of Tuenhart of the University of Nancy,* 

made to the Acad^mie des Sciences in 1919. 

Starting from the facts that in the same breed cocks are 
heavier than hens, that the weight of young male chickens is 
higher than that of females, and that the same difference is 
perceptible even in newly-hatched chicks, it occurred to Mr. 


♦ See Journal d Agriculture Pratique^ 14th Aug., 1919. 
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Lienhart that the eggs from which male birds are developed 
might also he heavier than those producing females. 

Experiments which he then made did appear to show that by 
selecting for incubating eggs heavier than the average a larger 
proportion than usual of male birds was produced. This was only 
the case, however, when eggs of a single pure breed were used, 
and it appeared that the result would be more certain if eggs 
were used from fowls all of the same age and at the height of the 
laying season. 

Further experiments at the Experimental Station of Ccligny 
(Prance) have given the following results* : — 

Sitting of 1.5 eggs, medium weight, rather light, 8 hens, 4 cocks. 
,1 ,, 1 ^ „ n ft 5 , heavy, 4 ,, 7 ,, 

„ „ 1 5 „ all heavy 4 „ 9 „ 

„ „ 15 „ light weight (below average) 9 „ 8 „ 

„ „ 15 „ (from 5 hens) lightest weight 1 1 ., 2 ,, 

Other experiments gave negative results and M. Lienhart found! 
that these were always obtained with breeds of mixed origin, 
such as Faverolles, Mantes, Coucous de Malines, etc. With 
Leghorn, Minorca and Bresse eggs, a large proportion of males 
with heavy eggs, and a large proportion of females with light 
eggs, were always obtained. 

In reality, the progenitors of the Faverolles had very different 
weight averages of eggs; — Houdan 1.94 oz., Brahma 1.87 oz . 
Dorking 2.19 oz. It follows that certain f.amilies of Faverolles 
have eggs approaching Houdan eggs, others Brahma eggs, and 
others again Dorking eggs. If then, light Faverolles eggs 
(average weight 2.12 oz.) are selected to obtain females, one 
may include in the sitting heavy eggs of the Houdan type or 
Brahma type and consequently obtain males. With eggs from 
a single Faverolles hen, however, of which the eggs were of a 
constant average weight, M. Lienhart obtained a majority of 
males with the heavier weights and vice versa. 

These results are sufiBicient to encourage further investigation 
into the possibility of making, under practical conditions, such a 
selection of eggs for sitting that a large proportion of the sex 
desired may be obtained. 


® Journal d Agriculture Pratique^ 25th Fob., 1922. 
t Bulletin de la SociHe de Biologic^ No. 3G, 10th Dec., 1921. 
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CoNsiDERABi^E interest was shown in the Ministry’s exhibit at 
the last National Utility Poultry Society’s Show, of a model 
house for two goats and a fodder store oom- 
Plans lor a model was designed to illus- 

Ooat House. housed under the 

most hygienic conditions with due cxmsideration to economy of 
8pac(‘ and material. Detailed plans of the model have now been 
prepared and copies may be obtained from the Offices of the 
Ministry, 10 Whitehall IMace, S.W^.l, price 8d. post free. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Crops and Tilla.^e. -(J. C. Newsham, Principal of the Monniouthshiro 
Agricultuial Institution, Usk ; pp. 182 ; fis. net : Methuen & Co., Ltd., 
London.) This is a textbook which should attract a wide range of readers. 
It is written in a manner which iniist appeal to the farmer, and particularly 
to the farm student, yet it may also be described as a book for the University 
student who, after reading extensively, desires to focus his knowledge of the 
subjects coining within its title. In handling a scientilic subject there is 
always the problem of technical words, hut the wiiter manages to make his 
statements clear, without labouring to explain their evident truth when such 
would involve a standard of scientilic training beyond that of the readers for 
whom the book is intended. The information is well knitted together, as, for 
example, in the description of the development of rotations as now practised, 
and the reader finds himself more and more intciested as the subject matter 
is unfolded. Tlie wjiter’s ex])erienco is wide and drawn from many districts, 
and the book should prompt the farmer to try methods of cultivation which 
have proved successful elsewhere than in his immediate iieighlmurhood. 
Points of practical interest to the farm student, such as 0(icur for examj>le in 
threshing, stacking, sowing, rolling, in fact, in the most everyday operations, 
are dealt with in a manner most likely to impress the memory. Being recently 
wiitten, the book embodies much of the experienccj, and many of the lessons 
of war-time cultivation. The writer wisely introduces much information 
which a farmer, from its very familiarity, often never thinks of explaining to 
a pupil. The index is good, hut is unfortunate that it is not fuller. Several 
references are made to expeiiments, and to the works of agricultural writers, 
but a brief list of books of reference Avould have been an advantage. The 
pages on grassland and its problems are very good and give a well-balanced 
summary of the writer’s experience, incidentally, it may be noted, he urges the 
value of liming rough pasture previous to the application of slag if the best 
results are to be obtained. J^erhaps more might have been said about weeds 
without stepping beyond the title of the book. Several insect pests are 
touched on, and some fungus diseases. On points like these a list of references 
would have been useful and would not materially have increased the number 
of pages. 
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Commercial Poultry Parming.-~(T. W. Toovey.) It is now three 
years since the first edition of Mr. Toovey *8 book was published, and the 
present edition has been entirely rewritten and many additional illustrations 
have been included. A book of this nature cannot fail to be of great value 
to all interested in conunercial poultry farming, as it contains in detail and 
in a very clear manner the methods employed at the King’s Langley Poultry 
Farm. Mr. Toovey has devoted many years to the study of this branch of 
agriculture, which is a growing an important one in this country. 

In recent years commercial egg farms have sprung up all over the country^ 
but in nearly every case they have been modelled more or less on the methods 
employed in the United States and Canada, altered somewhat to suit climatic 
variations on this side of the Atlantic. 

Mr. Toovey’s system departs largely from the usual practice, and in many 
ways may he said to be uniciue, especially so with regard to what are perhaps 
the two most important hranchesj namely, hatching and rearing, on wliich the 
success of a poultry farm so largely depends. Some (>,000 head of laying 
stock are run on this farm and the whole of the hutching and rearing is carried 
out by means of broody hens. To those nnac<[nainted with the excellent 
arrangements made by Mr. T(»ovey this nuithod of hatching may ap[)ear a 
difhcull (ask, as indeed it would be were it not for his system and the fact that 
a considerable proportion of the stock consists of ‘‘ heavy or sitting-breeds 
and iirst crosses. 

Two other items in Mr. Toovey's manageinent also differ consideiahly from 
the usual practice. The runs an* entirely of grass and the soft mash feed contains 
a high proportion of vcgelal)!es, a part of the farm Ixdng set apart for their 
cultivation. The larg(‘ scratching house system is einployeil for accommodating 
the breeding and laying stock, but the unit per bouse has been kept down to 
lot) head in the case of niimated flocks and 75 for breeding sto<*k. Fho 
breeding stock have separate wired in runs but the laying stock amounting to 
some 5,(KK) birds aie given free range in one largi* paddock. Mr. Toin ey has 
rendered great service to the poultry industry in the past by the very frank 
way in which he has contributed to the Press, relating not only his successes 
hut the failures which he has at times encountered ami successfully overcome. 
In particular the two last chai>(ers in Mr. Toovev's hook should ]>e read by 
e\ery intending poultry farmer. These two cbapteis deal with tlx* economics 
of ])Oultry keeping based on the author’s experience, and also express his views 
as to the future part to he played by the poultry industry in gtuieral agncultnre. 
These views should prove of considerable interest to British agriculturists. 


Agricultural Research Scholarships.— -Tlio Ministry invites 
applications for researcdi scholarships in agricultural science. The number to 
be awarded wdll depend upon the (jualifications of candidates and will not in 
any case exceed five. The scholarships are tenable for three years from 
let October, 1022, and are of the value of £200 per annum. 

Applications must he received not later than 15th July, 1022, and must be 
made on the prescribed form, which, together wdth a copy of the conditions 
attaching to these scholarships, may be obtained fiom the Secietary, Ministry 
of Agriculture, Whitehall Place, S.W.l. 
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Fream Memorial Prize. — Tlie Fream Momorial pjize, which is 
annually awarded by the Miiiistiy to the candidate who obtains the highest 
tnaiks in the examination for the National Diploma in Agriculture, has been 
won this year by Mi. Kobert Laird of Lawthorn, Irvine, Ayrshire, a student of 
Glasgow University and the West of Scotland Agricultural College. The 
value of the prize this year is about £6 lOs., which is to be devoted to the 
purchase of books. 

Report of International Seed Testing Congress.—Copies of 

the lleport of the International Seed Testing Congress which took place at 
Copenhagen in .Inne, 1021, will siiortly be obtainable from the Secretary, 
National Institute of Agiicultural Botany, Iluntitigdoji Road, Cambridge. The 
prii'e of tbe Beport will be <>/* post free. 

All those w'lio pro])Ose to pm chase copies should send their orders 
aecomjianicd by a cheipie or Postal Order to the above address as soon as 
po-^sible, as tbe supply is limited. 

Leafletsissuedby the Ministry. —Since the date of the list given 
on page 18H of the May issue of the Journal^ the follow'ing leaflets have been 
revised, and the one marked with an asterisk will, provisionally, be supplied 
free : — 

No. 141.-“ The prejiaration and packing of Honey for Maiket. 

,, 244. —The Destruction of Hats. 

,, A 31()/1. — Abiidged List ol Publications.* 

The following lealle.ts are no longer supplied free: — 

No. 381. — How to keep Swine Fever away. 

„ 383. — Hints on Goat-keeping. 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease.— Since 23nl April, the date refen ed to in 
the Note oontainod in the Jourml for May, 11122 (p. 103), only lb further 
outbicaks of Foot-and-Mouth Disease have been conlirmed in Great Britain 
bringing the total up to 21st May to 1,090, of which 994 wxto in England, 3 in 
Wales and 102 in Scotland. Of these 20 outbreaks 1 occurred in Cheshire, 

6 in Derbyshire, 1 in Dciibighsbire, 2 in Stafl’oidshire, 8 in the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, 2 in Berwickshire and 1 in Midlothian. All these cases were dealt 
with by slaughter of the aflecled animals and those immediately in contact, 
involving the slaughter of a total of 401 cattle, 320 sheep and 122 pigs in the 
20 outbreaks. 

The outbreaks in Berwickshire and Midlothian occurred in free districts 
and involved the leimpositioii of icstrictions over an area of 15 miles radius 
from the infected centie. One of the outbreaks in Staffordshire and 1 in tlie 
AVest Riding, warn near the border of a scheduled area, and involved small 
extensions of tlie aieas under restrictions. Tw'o of tlie outbreaks viz. in 
Denbighshire and Midlothian, occurred on premises which Jiad been previously 
infected but were fieed and re-stneked. 

Since 2th d Apiil iuithei niodilications of the restrictions on the movement 
of animals have been made liy Oiders freeing laige parts of Fife, Lanark 
Renfrew, Westmorland, Clicshire, Norfolk, Lincolnshire (Lindsey), Lancashire' 
and parts of the 3 Ridings of Yorkshire, also fieeing small areas in Nortl> 
imiberlaiid, Cumberland, Essex, Middlesex, Peilhshire, Forfar, Dumbartonshire 
Durham, Nottinghamshire, Leicestersliiro and AVarwdekshire. ’ 

The following statement gives the number of outbreaks which have occurred 
since the (‘ommencement of the epidemic in January last up to 2l8t May 1922 
the date of the last outbreak in each county, the number of infected prciidseJ 
winch have been declared free, ‘and tl.e number of animals slaughtered in each 
county. 
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CJounty, 

No. of 
out- 
broakh 

No. of 
out- 
breaks 
freed. 

Date of 
last out- 
break. 

Anim.ils slaughtered 
Cattle. ’ Sheep, j Tigs, j 

t 

Goat-, 

Bngland. 

Bedford 

1 

1 

.s/ 2/22 

2/3'22 

41 




Buckinj[fham 

1 

1 

8 

_ , 


— 

Cambridge 

2 

2 

8/2/22 

82 


61 

1 

Cheister 

43 

41 

26/4/22 

1,214 

18 

180 

— 

Cumberland... 

5 

5 

2.5/2/22 

303 

80 

— 

- 

Derby 

17 

a 

21/5/22 

313 

1 

35 


Durham 

75 

73 

8/4/22 

1.190 

H»9 , 

215 

8 

Essex 

Hi 

13 

29/3/22 

325 

537 

384 


Hants 

1 

1 

7/2/22 

3/3/22 

5 

— 

— 


Kent 

3 

3 

57 

163 

1 


Dancaster 

105 


6/4/22 

1.723 

141 , 

838 

2 

LeiccHter 

3 

2 

2/3/22 

221 

35 

1 1 

— 

liinos., Linilsey 

33 

33 

21/3/22 

825 

1,745 

358 ' 


do. Kesteve.n 

1 

1 

2/2/22 

17 

25 

— 

1 

Ijondon 

2 

2 

; 17/2/22 

39 

— 

- 

— 

Middlesex 

ti 

3 

9/4/22 

198 

- > 

15.5 


Norfolk 

23 

23 

26/3/22 

57t> 

461 

488 

3 

Korthumbi*rlaiid 

3« 

37 

17/4/22 

1210 

508 

1 86 


Nottinudiam ... 

20 

10 

28/3/22 

372 

159 

86 

- 

Salop 

1 

1 

1/2/22 

41 


1 

— 

Stafford 

’ 0 


11/5/22 

173 

13 

87 


Suffolk 

5 

5 

17/2/22 

9/2/22 

118 

— 

104 

— 

Surrey 

1 

1 

— 


— 

- 

Sussex, E 

1 

1 

21/2/22 

- 


- 

- 

Warwick 

2 

1 

12/4 '22 

134 

175 

81 

- 

Westmorland 

24 

20 

1/3/22 

317 

390 

46 

- 

Yorks. K.R 

180 

159 

17/1/22 

3.099 

10,760 

2,435 

5 

N.Il. ... 

104 

90 

iri/22 

2.759 

2.73ti 

841 

2 

., W.U 

272 

216 

11/.5/22 

4,390 

446 

2,081 

15 


Total 'Jit4 «»» - 2tM'4:5 18,««a 8,«ti4 37 


Wales. 

Denbigh 

3 , 

2 

26/4/12 

43 


14 



Total 

3 ' 


- 

43 

— 

14 


Scotland. 

Berwick 

‘ 

“ ! 

4 

1.7/5/21 

105 

926 

11 


Dumbarton ... 

4 

4 

16/3/22 

105 

61 

29 

— 

Dumfries 

1 

1 

4 2,22 

84 


1 


East Lotbian 

3 

3 

16/3/22 

108 


25 

- 

Fife 

8 

6 ' 13/3/22 

22t) 

1 

19 

2 

Forfar 

23 

U 

18/4/22 

381 

617 

268 

2 

Kinross 

i 1 ' 

1 

23/2;'22 

; i:» j 

— 

1 

I — 

Danark ... ...i 

9 

9 

3/3/22 

i 104 

6 

49 

1 1 

Linlithgow 

1 1 

1 

11/2/22 

1 13 


- 


Midlothian ... 

11 : 

9 

14/5/22 

1 914 

— 

174 

1 

Perth 

10 ' 

9 

21/3/22 

j 435 

107 

23 

1 

Renfrew 

10 i 

14 

4/J/22 

; 291 

i 16 

47 ^ 

— 

Htcrlmg 

7 1 

7 

20/2/22 

! 151 

1 

! 

3 

— 

Total 

102 j 

81 


! 2,960 

1 

! 1,734 

1 

650 

7 

Grand Total for 
Great Britain ... 

1,099 

! 

97t; 

— 

23,067 

20,596 

^ 9,328 

i 
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Babies. — Southampton , — A case of Rabies in a dog at Itchen, in the 
Borough of Sontliamj3toii. was reported to the Ministry on 5th May. The 
head was received at the Jaboratory, anti the case was confirmed on tlio 9th 
instant. 

Tiie dog, a fox terrier puppy, 7 months old, vv^as not known to have bitten 
any other animal or any person. The owner states that he exercised the dog 
for miles over the eonntiy in the Southampton neighbourhood where outbreaks 
of Rabies occurred during 1920 and 1921. It is considered a possibility that 
infection may hav(i been contracted from a rabid dog of the last series of out- 
breaks by some other dog, and communicated by a bite to the puppy now 
affected. No further information is available at the moment, but inquiries 
are being pursued as to any dogs lost or destroyed during the past 0 months. 

An Order was made on 9th May, requiring the muzzling of all dogs within 
a radius of 15 miles from Southampton, and prohibiting the movement of all 
dogs out of that area except by licence of the Ministry, No licences will be 
granted except under conditions requiring the dog to bo detained and isolated 
for 6 months on the j»reniiscH of a veterinary surgeon approved by the Ministry. 


Printi^d under tlie authority of His Majesty’s STATiONEiiy Office, 
By Metchira & Son, Princes Street, Westminster, S.W.l. 1 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 

The Beport on the Prices and Supplies of Agricultural Produce 
in 1921, which has now been issued by the Ministry, forms the 

Bric« and Suppliea Mi-Wry'- 

of Aericultuial Agi^cultural Statistics for 1921. Part I of 
j_ lAn.! these Statistics dealt with the acreage under 
crops and the number of live stock m 
England and Wales, and Part II with the estimated production 
of the principal crops. The three parts taken together represent 
an endeavour to give irifonnation on the main points of economic 
interest affecting agriculture, and those who wish to take a com- 
parative view of the changes in agiiciiltural prices during 1921 
will find much to interest them in the Beport now issued. It 
also gives particulars of the work done by the Ministry in con- 
nection with the payment of claims under the Corn Production 
Acts. The total number of claims accepted was 187,000 and 
the area on which payment was made w'as 1.890,620 acres of 
wheat, 2,007,875 acres of oats, and 123,814 acres of mixed com. 
The Beport is published by H.M. Stationery Office and can be 
ordered through any bookseller. 


A Mbbting of the General Assembly of the International 
Agricultural Institute was held at Borne in May last and was 
attended by representatives of 51 different 
countries. The questions discussed at 
this Meeting were largely of domestic 
interest, relating as they did to the 
of the Institute, and the possibility (A 
improvements in its work, which without 
increasing the total expenditure would give the greatest result 
for the funds available. With this object a number of 
(43718) P,U/86. 11,000. 6/22. M. le S 


International 

InsUtnteol 

Agiieultme. 

financial position 
effecting certain 


A 
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International Institute of Agriculture. [July, 


proposals were agreed to which will, it is hoped, tend to 
popularise the publications of the Institute. 

Of the various Sections into which the work of the Institute 
is divided, the one which attracts most attention and is the most 
valuable is the Statistical Bureau. Briefly its work consists 
in publishing a monthly Bulletin, a Statistical ^oar Book, and 
special Eeports on the Statistics of particular products, such 
as oilseeds. The work of this Bureau is remarkably well 
done and reflects the greatest credit on Professor Kieci, the 
Head of the Bureau, and on his staff. The Monthly Bulletin 
has for the past year or 18 months been issued in three parts, 
(a) Prices, (b) Production and (c) Imports and Exports, and the 
desire to make each of these parts as complete and perfect as 
possible has resulted in a very considerable increase in the size 
of the Bulletin. Whilst this enlargement enabled the Bureau to 
issue in a summarised form a complete statement of the avail- 
able statistics received from all parts of the world, it necessarily 
involved considerable expense in printing. The Bulletin con- 
tained, moreover, two distinct classes of information. In the first 
place the section I’olating io production comprised tlu* latest 
reports on crop prospects and crop yields in the diff(u ent countries 
of the world, and included the best available infoi’mation as to 
the supplies which were likely to be available in exporting 
countries and the probable requirements of importing countries. 
This section was therefore of direct and immediate \alue to the 
grain trade of the world by helping producers and distributors 
to form an accurate estimate of probable supply and demand. 
Notices are also issued at frequent intervals to the Press, and 
by this means the available information is spr(U)d bi’oadcust 
throughout the wwld and is available for a very uuu'h larger 
public than is reached by the mere distribution of the Bulletin 
itself. The value of this side of the work is clear and is admitted 
on all hands. 

In addition, however, the Bulletin contains records of prices 
ruling in the principal markets of the world, and also gives the 
latest available particulars of imports and exports with a view^ to 
showing how far the supplies of exporting countries are becom- 
ing exhausted, and the demands of importing countries are being 
met. These details whilst valuable for purposes of record and 
comparison are necessarily retrospective, and do not possess 
the same practical and current interest as those relating to crop 
production. It was felt that the Bulletin would gain in the estima- 
tion of the special public for whom it was intended by removing 
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from it everything that was not of immediate practical value 
and current interest, while at the same time this would enable 
it to be sold more cheaply. This does not mean that the in» 
formation would cease to be issued but merely that it could 
without loss be included either in the Statistical Year Book or 
in a half-yearly publication. In the same way it was decided 
that the Bulletin of Technical and Economic Information now 
issued monthly could advantageously be altered in form and 
published as a quarterly review. 

The satisfacitory working out of the suggestions made at this 
Meeting in regard to the form of the publications is of vital 
importance to the future well-being of the Institute as it is in 
practice only thi-ough its publications that the Institute can 
appeal to the world and hence to the Governments by which it 
is supported. A development in the sale and popularity of its 
publications will be the strongest ground on which to base that 
demand for a permanent increase in its revenue which is a 
consequence of the decreased purchasing power of money. 

It should, however, be borne in mind that much of the 
Institute’s work must necessarily be gratuitous. The most strik- 
ing example is found in the Statistical Bureau where the essential 
information obtained in the form of crop forecasts and crop 
yields is and must be distributed free through the Press. While 
in this way one of the main purposes for which the Institute 
was established is fulfilled, the benefits achieved cannot ho pn^- 
cisely traced and are certainly not indicated by measuring the 
sale of the Bulletins or other publications. 

That the Institute is well worth the small conliibiuions made 
by the adhering Governments can hardly be questioned. At the 
present rate of exchange, the total cost expressed in English 
money is less than .£40.000 per annum, towards which the 
British Government contributes only £3,200. In return, apart 
from the general and specialised information placed at the dis- 
posal of the agricultural and commercial public, the Institute 
actually provides much information, particularly in (lie direc- 
tion of international statistics, which would otherwise have to 
be prepared by each Government separately at a far greater cost. 

One decision reached at this Meeting which is of interest to 
English speaking countries was the adoption of English as one 
of the oflScial languages of the Institute. There can be little 
doubt that this will tend to improve the position of the Institute 
m the eyes of the Anglo-Saxon world. 
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The International Institute of Agriculture at Rome has just 
issued a publication of 700 pages entitled the International 
Year-Book of Agricultural Statistics for the 
International 1921.” It gives complete 

Year-Book of information as to the crop areas and yields 
Agricultural countries of the world, number 

Statistics. imports and exports, prices, 

freights, and the output and trade in fertilisers. It can be 
obtained direct from the International Institute of Agriculture, 
Rome, price 8s. post free. The money can be sent in the form 
of a British Postal Order. Copies will also be on sale shortly at 
the offices of the Ministry. 

# ★ * * * 


The total number of Conciliation Committee agreements at 
present in operation is 44, of which all but 8 are for periods 
extending over the com harvest. Three 
agreements have been reached recently. 
The Committee for Cumberland and West- 
morland have reached an agreoinent to 
operate up to llih Novoiuber providing for the payment of skilled 
men at the rate of 40s. for a week of “ customary hours (i.r.y 
OfS hours) and other adult male workers at 80s. for a week of 
54 hours in summer (i.c., up to the end of October) and 48 hours 
in winter. The Isle of Ely Committee luiv(^ decided to extend 
their agreement which expired on 81 st May up to 11th October, 
and in accordance with the Committee’s application tlie agi’e(.‘- 
ment as extended has boon confirmed by the Minister under 
Section 4 (8) of tlie Corn Production Acts fPiOpeal) Act. The 
Cambridgeshire Committee have now submitted the agreement 
which they reached last March to the Minister fur confirmation. 
Particulars of these two confirmed agreements are given below. 
The effect of confirmation of an agreement by the Minister is to 
make the rates specified in the agreement an implied term of the 
contract of employment of every worker of the class to which 
the agreement applies. It will be noticed in the case of Cam- 
bridgeshire that the Committee have refrained from putting a 
definite period to the operation of the agi^eement, but have agreed 
that it shall stand until such time as either side of the Committee 
gives 21 days* notice of termination. 

Isle of Ely Agreement: — 

1. During the period up to 11th October, 1922, no male worker em- 
ployed in agriculture shall be paid wages at less than the following 
rates : — 


Conciliation 
Committees In 
Agricnltnie. 
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(a) Male Worken aged 18 and oner employed as horsemen or milkmen. 
Age. 8. <1. 

21 and over ... 40 6 

20 and under 21 ... ... ... ... 37 9 

19 „ „ 20 35 6 

18 „ „ 19 34 3 

for a week comprising the hours necessary for the performance of the 
customary duties of these classes of workers. 





Weekly 

wages 

Overtime rates, 
for all time in 




tor a week ol 
51 hours. 

excess of 51 
hours per w eek. 


Af;e 


s. 

d. 

d. 

21 and 

over 

31 

0 

84 

20 and under 21 . . 

28 

9 

8 

lit 

)> 

20 ... 

27 

0 

74 

18 

>1 

19 ... 

25 

9 

7 

17 

r 

18 ... 

20 

6 


Ki 


17 ... 

Id 

3 

... 5 

ir, 

,, 

Id ... 

13 

3 

4V 

14 „ 

P 

15 .. 

10 

3 

3 

Uticlfi' 

14 

... 

7 

3 

2i 

. That the 

working 

w’cek for summer months (i.e., from llie 


Monday in Marcli to the last Saturday in October) shall consist of 
51 hours, and for next winter for the period other tlian tlie summer 
months) shall consist of 48 hours. 

3. \Vliil(‘ no detinito agreement is made regarding Saturday half-day, 
tile emjdoyers will not put any obstacles in the way of farmers ariauging 
with their w'orknien for a Saturday half-day after 51 hours ha\e been 
worked, and this clause is to Ik? carried out in a reasonable spiiii. 

Cambridgeshire Agreement:— 


(u) A wage rate for all able-bodictl male workers of 21 years of ago 
and over of 7Jd. per hour for a wx*ek of 50 iiours. 

(5) A w'age rate of 8d. jier hour for all time w^orked between 50 and 
54 hours per week. 

(c) Ail work performed on Sunday to be piiid for at the rate of lOd. 
per hour. 

(d) All the rat(‘K spccilie<l to operate until twenty-one days after notice 
of any proposal to cancel is received by the Minister from either section 
of the Conciliation Committee. 

(e) The Conciliation Committee strongly recommends farmeis to offer 
facilities for one short day per week, the Workers’ Side undertaking that 
w^orkers shall not refuse to w^ork on the short day for full time, in cases 
of necessity. 

Information with regard to the position in any of the Con- 
ciliation Committee areas can be obtained on application to the 
Ministry, 10, Whitehall Place, S.W.l. 
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The index number of prices of agricultural produce in Eng- 
land and Wales shows a slight rise for May as compared with 
mi. A I t previous month, prices on the average 
The A^cultnm about 70 per cent, above the pre- 

Inaex Number. against 68 per cent, in April 

and 112 per cent, in May, 1921. 

The percentage increase each month since the beginning of 
1919 as compared with the average of the years 191 1-13, is shown 
in the following table : — 




Percentage 

Increase. 


Month. 

1919. 

1920. 

1921. 

1922. 


Per rent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per ccnt> 

January ... 

148 

213 

186 

77 

February ... 

150 

205 

172 

83 

Marcli 


190 

158 

82 

April 

15:i 

199 

141 

68 

May 

1.82 

109 

112 

70 

June 

128 

164 

102 

■— 

July 

141 

174 

100 

— 

August 

138 

177 

116 

— 

Sopteuiber... 

148 

181 

105 

— 

October 

Ibt) 

191 

90 

— 

Novemboi ... 

182 

197 

84 

— 

Doceiuber ... 

207 

194 

82 

... — 


Wheat and oats were dearer during May than in April, the 
average prices during the month being the highest since last 
autumn. Barley continued the downward movement which has 
been in evidence since September last. A further slight advance 
was recorded for fat cattle, but sheep and pigs were slightly 
cheaper. The price of sheep after rising steadily throughout 
the year, reached the highest point at the beginning of the 
month and subsequently experienced an appreciable decline. 

Among the principal alterations in prices as compared with 
the previous month were those in connection with milk and 
potatoes. The seasonal fall in milk prices from April to May 
reduced the average to 9^d. per gallon or only fd. per gallon 
higher than the average of the years 1911-13, although, as com- 
pared with summer pricos in pre-war years, current rates show 
an increase of 2d. per gallon or about 27 per cent. Potatoes 
experienced a sharp rise from the latter part of April, and this 
was shown in the index figures for that month. This advance 
continued into the first half of May, and although prices sub- 
sequently fell considerably, the average of prices for May was 
about 170 per cent, above the pre-war level, as against 126 per 
cent, in April. 
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Among other produce, butter was again cheaper, while cheese 
showed little alteration. Eggs also fell in value but the decline 
was fully counter-balanced by the increase in the market value 
of poultry. 

Feeding stuffs on the whole were inclined to be dearer in May 
than in April, except brewers’ gr.ain8, which experienced a sharp 
decline; with this exception there was little difference between 
prices in April and in May. No material alteration in fertiliser 
prices was recorded, nitrate of soda again advancing slightly, 
while the lower grades of basic slag were somewhat reduced. On 
the average, prices for feeding stuffs and fertilisers during May 
were between 50 and 60 per cent, above the pre-war level. 


Ik order to reduce expenditure on printing, the Ministry has 
been compelled to discontinue the free distribution of 
leaflets, and the small registration fees 
shown below will in future be payable by 
persons who wish to receive the leaflets as 


Distribution ol 
Leaflets. 


issued. 

The leaflets are divided into four main groups dealing with 
the following subjects : — 


1. Fanil Li\f Stock (iiiclndiii^ Feeding Stuffs, PestR and 

DiseaM's of Farm Animals) 

II. Small Domestic Live Stock (Poultry, RaM>its, Tk»cs, Goats, etc.) 
in, Faim (Jrous (including Manures, \V«*eds, Pests and IHseasos of 
Farm Crops). 

IV. tJarden Crops and Fruit (Tiowiiig (including Manures, Weeds, 
Pests and Diseases of Gaidon Crops and Fruit Trees. 

To receive NEW Leaflets only. 

1. Of any one or two of the above groups - Is. per annum. 
•2. Of any three groups or of all four groups 2s. ,, 

To receive both NEW and REVISED Leaflets. 

1. Of any one or two groups - - - 8s. ,, 

2. Of any three or of all four groups - - 6s, ,, 
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THE SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE OF 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 

PART n. 

T. B. Wood, C.B.E., M.A.. F.R.S., 

Drapers' Professor of Aijricnltnre and Fellow of Gonvillc and 
Cains College, Cambridge. 

The completion of the School of Agriculture opened a new era 
for agriculture in Canibridge. Until the end of 1909 the staff 
had been without a home of their own, and although they had 
received the greatest possible kindness and consideration from 
the heads of other scientific Departments, notably the Professors 
of Chemistry and Botany, the agricultural staff had undoubtt'dly 
been severely handicapped by deficient accommodation. 

In January, 1910, the staff moved into their new building with 
a class of about 40 students. Immediately the uiimlxu* of stu- 
dents began to increase at the rate of about 25 additional students 
per annum, and in the academic year 1913-14 the total number 
of students receiving instruction in the School had reached 117, 
including about 30 candidates for the Diploma who had already 
taken the National Science Tripos, but exclusive of research 
students of whom there were about a dozen. Meantime other 
notable events had occurred. In 1910 the lease of the farm at 
Impington expired and it was decided to secure a fai'm nearer to 
the laboratories and the colleges so that the practical side of the 
teaching as well as the experimental work might b(‘ d(U'elo}>ed 
with less effort both to the staff and to the increasing number of 
students. Through the good offices of Trinity College tlu* Tmi- 
versity was able to lease from the College for 10 years Gravel 
Hill Farm, consisting of about 200 ac'res of land situated between 
the Huntingdon and Madingloy Boads witliin U mil-s of the 
laboratory and not more than 1 mil(‘. from many of th(‘ colleges. 
To this area were added several adjoining fields liired from Clare 
College. The convenience of access of this farm has undoubtedly 
enabled Mr. Mackenzie and Mr. Amos, who have had charge 
of the teac‘fiing of husbandry, to develop the practical side of 
their teaching to a remarkable extent. 

Unfortunately the demand for building sites on this side of 
the town makes it unlikely that the University will be able to 
retain the occupation of this farm, or to buy it from the College, 
at a price which would admit of its continued occupation as an 
agricultural holding. It is probable, therefore, that the agricul- 
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tural sfcafiF may shortly be compelled to seek another farm, and 
as continuity is the essence of field experiments, it is most desir- 
able that funds should be available to enable the University to 
purchase a suitable farm and to equip it as a permanent station 
for teaching and research in plant and animal husbandry. 

During the University’s occupation of Gravel Hill Farm, Mr. 
K. J. J. Mackenzie has held the position of Director of the farm, 
an onerous and difficult office which he has filled with gi'eat 
success. ITis policy of maintaining pedigree herds of milking 
Shorthorn cattle. Suffolk sheep and Large White pigs, com- 
bined with a consistently high standard of production, has been 
justified by the intense intt'rest of the siiukuits in the practical 
side of their work, and by the valuable results he and bis assis- 
tants have obtiiined in animal husbandry in gcmeral and in swine 
husbandry in particular. In acknowledgment of the succt*ss of 
his laboui*s he was given fhv. status of University Lecturer in 
Agriculture in 1910, and was promoted to a Leadership in 1915. 

His Colleague, Mr. Amos, who has devoted his attention chiefly 
to crop husbandry, was given the stains of University Tjocturer 
in Agriculture in 191f>. Mr. Amos has published much vahvihle 
work on clover sicknc'ss, on the cultivation of h')])s. and on 
ensilage. 

About tlie tirru' of the opening of the School, tlie Thiiversity had 
consented to the inclusion of the physiology of farm animals as a 
compulsory subject in the examination for the dij)loma in agri- 
culture, and the School was able to secure as lecturer in that 
subject Dr. F. H. A. Marshall, who had made his mark as an 
agricultural physiologist by his work on the causes of fertility 
and sterility among farm animals. Since his return to Cam- 
bridge, Dr. Marshall, now Leader in agricultural physiology, has 
continued his investigatioim and is now recognised as the leading 
authority on the physiology of reproduction. 

At this stage it may ])e interesting to rec'ord tlie number of 
students of agn'cultiire at the important epochs of the develop- 
ment of the School. Tn 1899, the first informal class numbered 
7 students. In 1899, when the University Department of Agri- 
culture was created, th<^ total number of students was 20. In 
1910, when the School was opened, the class just exceeded 40. 
In the spring of 1914, the numbers had risen to 117. Then the 
War came and the numbers fell rapidly to about 12. Immediately 
the Armistice was (wieluded there was a sudden rush of students. 
In October, 1919, over 200 freshmen joined the Scliool. and by 
tbo end of the year the total number liad risen to about B20. at 
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which level it still remains. This great influx of students necessi- 
tated a considerable reorganisation of curriculum, staff and 
buildings. A long range of army huts was hurriedly erected and 
fitted as lecture rooms and laboratories. Estate management and 
Hoiticulture were added to the subjects of instructu)!!, Mr. F. B. 
Smith, C.M.G., being appointed Reader in Estate Management 
and Mr. C. W. B. Wiight, N.D.H., Lecturer in Horticulture. 
The (lilbey fjectureship in the History and Economics of Agricul- 
ture was made into a full time ofi&ce, the original endowment 
being supplemented from other sources. Lecturers were also 
appointed in agrieultimal zoology, agricultural law. veterinary 
science, ac(‘Ountancy, and statistics, the last jointly with the 
Department of Economics. An endowment collected by 
Sir Arthur Shipley made possible the appointment of a 
lecturer in tropical agriculture. These new appointments 
have increased the number of the teaching staff to 22, including 
two professors, four readers and four University lecturers. 

At the same time the curriculum has been greatly extended, 
not only by the inclusion of the subjects mentioned above, but 
by the establishment of a definite three years’ course of instruc- 
tion in agriculture and allied subjects for the B.^. degree. Can- 
didates for this course must become members of the University 
either by joining a College or by obtaining admission as non- 
collogiate students. They must also pass or obtain exemption 
from the previous examination, or Little Go, which compidses 
ordinary school subjects. The first year’s course, which is the 
same for all students, aims chiefly at giving an all round intro- 
duction to agriculture and agricultural science. In the second 
and third years the subjects of instruction and examination vary 
according as the student is interested chiefly in agriculture, estate 
management, forestry, or horticulture. There is an examination 
at the end of each year. A student who has passed all three 
examinations is awarded the B.A. degree. 

This degree course is designed to give a liberal education to 
prospective landowners, farmers, estate agents, foresters and 
horticulturists. It comprises not only agriculture, estate manage- 
ment, forestry or horticulture, and the allied sciences, but 
includes also lectures on agricultural history and economics, 
agricultural law and accountancy. 

The examinations for the diploma in agriculture were formerly 
open to anyone. Candidates for the diploma must now be mem- 
bers of the University, and must possess a degree or some 
equivalent qualification gained either in Cambridge or elsewhere. 



Fia. 1. — Th(‘ Srhoul ol A^nirultuK', South Front. 



Flu, 2.— The Chcmiciil ria}>ovalory. 








Fig, 4. — Part of the Library, 
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The course of instruction for the diploma extends over two years, 
with an examination at the end of each. The first examination 
for the diploma is a difidcult technical examination in agriculture 
and agricultural sciences. In the second year a candidate may 
specialise in any line, either practical or scientific, and is exa- 
mined in that line only. Thus, the diploma is a valaable qualifi- 
cation of professional standard. The University gives diplomas 
also in forestry and horticulture, the instruction and examination 
for which are on similar lines. 

These diplomas are taken for the most part by Cambridge men 
who have already taken honours degrees in natural science and 
are intending to become agricultural experts at home or abroad. 
It is a point worth noting that in Cambridge over 300 men take 
honoiu's degrees in science every year. 

For many years it has been an honoured tradition in Cambridge 
that every teacher in the science schools should engage in 
research in his own subject. This tradition has been followed 
in the case of agriculture. Already in 1910. when the School 
of Agriculture wtis opened, members of the staff were well known 
bv their publications. It is only necessary to mention Professor 
Biffen's work on plant breeding, which has produced Little 
Joss Wheat, and Dr. MarshalPs work on the physiology of repro- 
duction. 

When the Development Fund became available for the 
promotion of research, and the Development Commissioners 
decided to establish Besoarch Institutes in various branches of 
agricultural science two of these Institutes were placed at Cam- 
bridge — a Plant Breeding Institute under the direction of 
Professor Biffen, and an Animal Nutrition Institute under the 
joint direction of the writer and Dr. Marshall. The Plant 
Breeding Institute has its laboratories in the School of Agricul- 
ture. It is also equipped with bird-proof cages for the experi- 
mental culture of small plots and with greenhouses and sorting 
rooms. These are accommodated at Gravel Hill Farm. The 
larger plots for testing and growing on for seed are situated at 
How Hill Farm, a mile further out on the Huntingdon Tloa<i, 
opposite Girton College. The staff of the Institute have concen- 
trated their attention cJiiefly on cereals and potatoes. Up to the 
present the main practical result of their work has been the 
production of the two whea.te. Little Joss and Yeoman, which are 
too well known to require description. But perhaps the result 
w^hich will in future prove still more valuable is Professor Biffen ’s 
discovery of the mode of inheritance of immunity to yellow rust 
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in wheat. This discovery demonstrates the practicability of 
breeding varieties of crops which resist the attacks of diseases, 
and opens up a wide field of investigation which promises very 
valuable results. 

I'ho labours of Professor Biffen and his colleagues and of plant 
breeders generally, will be lightened by the establishment of the 
National Institute of Agricultural Botany with its headquarters 
on the Huntingdon Eoad opposite the University Farm. This 
Institute manages the national seed testing station, but its main 
function is to take over, test, grow on, and distribute seed of new 
and improved varieties of all kinds of agriculturHl crops, return- 
ing to the breeder a fair pro}K)rtion of the profit derived from 
their sale. 

The Animal Nutrition Institute has investigated and is iinesti- 
gating a variety of problems concerned with meat production. 
Its earliest (^florts were directed to the study of the composition 
and fei'ding value of home-grown fodders, and members (^f the 
staff have published numerous jiapers on mangolds, straws, and 
silage, the latter in collaboration with Mr. Amos. Another 
lino of work has been the investigation of winter bet'f production, 
which has been attacked both statistically and experimentally. 
Many papers have been puldished, but the invi'stigation is still 
incomplete. 

Dr. Marshall and his colleagues have, extendc'd their work on 
the physiology of n'prodnction to many problems of mi'al ])ro- 
duction, for example, seedy cut in bacon, the effect of spaying 
on rate of growth, the factors controlling the sii^e of the litter 
in sows. 

Mr. Mackenzie and his colleagues have made a spi^cial stiidv 
of pig feeding under modeni conditions, and have demonstrated 
the im7)ortance of vita mines and the value of palm koniol cake 
in pig feeding. Besides these more immediately pra(‘tical 
investigations, several membiTs of the staff have been engaged 
in the study of fimdaimuital scientific problems of nutrition and 
have obtained imixirtant results. Scientific work of this kind, 
although its results may have no direct bearing on agricultural 
practice for perhaps 20 or even 50 years, is none the less impor- 
tant for the progress of agriculture. Just as present-day farmers 
and consumers of fai’m produce are to-day reaping the reward 
of Lawes’ and Gilbert’s purely scientific work on manures carried 
out at Rothamsted more than 50 years ago, so we may confidently 
expect that farmers and consumers of the future Avill equally 
ben(‘fit from work now in progivss which nt first sight may appear 
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to have no direct practical bearing. As examples of the work of 
the Institute which falls in this category, Mr. Foreman and Dr. 
Woodman’s investigations on the chemistry of the proteins, and 
Mr. Capstick’s experiments with his recording animal calorimeter 
may be mentioned. 

Like the Plant Breeding Institute, the Animal Nutrition Insti- 
tute has its main laboratories in the School of Agriculture, and 
in these the fundamental scientific work is concentrated. Its 
more practical activities are somewhat inconveniently scattered. 
Mr. Mackenzie’s pigs are kept at Gravel Hill Farm. The winter 
beef production and ensilage investigations are carried out chiefly 
at How Hill Farm. Dr. Marshall’s animals are located mainly 
in tomporaiy premises at the field laboratories, Milton Eoad, a 
new department of the University, which the Institute shares 
with the medical school, the Quick department of Tiiology and the 
Biochemical Department. 

The Sc'hool is also interested in the work on the breeding of 
small animals, including poultry, in the department of genetics 
undei- Ih’ofessor Pnnnett. ^Phe headquarters of this department 
adjoin Gravel Hill Farm, and are abo\it to be considerably 
extended. 

Besides the organised work of these Institutes, members of the 
staff of the School liave carried out many independent investiga- 
tions. Mr. Newman for many years has beem engaged on a 
survey of the soils and agriculture of the eastern counties. In- 
tensive suiweys of certain areas have been published already, but 
the exten.sive general survey was delayed by the war and is now 
held up for lack of funds. It is impossible to refer specifically 
to th(' work of every member of so large a staff. It must suffice 
to say that every one maintains the tradition of doing his best 
to extend the boundaries of knowledge in his own subjects. 

Before leaving this subject, it should be mentioned that certain 
ofl&cei*s of the School took a prominent part in the foundation 
of the Journal of Agricultural Science, which was first published 
by the University Press in 1905 and has since then formed the 
chief organ for the publication of the results of agricultural 
research in this country. This journal has undoubtedly played 
a very important part in the development throughout the country 
of an active band of research workers. It was started at the joint 
financial risk of the Editors and the University Press. During 
the war financial difficulties arose and it is now the joint property 
of the Research Institutes at Cambridge and Eothamsted and is 
edited by the Directors of those Institutes. 
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The School is recognised by the Ministry of Agriculture as the 
central institution for education and research in the eastern 
counties, and in this capacity it has received since 1912 an annual 
grant from the Ministry for the maintenance of an Advisory 
Department. The staff of this Department includes Mr. F. R. 
Petherbridge as biologist, Mr, W. S. Mansfield as agricultural 
chemist and Mr. Codling as analyst. Mr. Petherbridge and Mr. 
Mansfield spend a large proportion of their time in the country 
giving advice to farmers on all kinds of agricultural problems, 
usually through the county organisers. 

The School of Agriculture at present has no endowment for 
agricultural scholarships or studentships. Among its pupils, 
however, are many holders of scholarships or studentships of one 
or other of the Cambridge Colleges which devote part of their 
endowments to the encouragement of all branches of learning, 
including the sciences allied to agriculture. The School is also 
one of the Institutions at which the research scln.ilarships and 
training scholarships of the Ministry and the agricultural scholar- 
ships of the County Councils are tenable. Holders of scholarships 
of (he various categories mentioned above have been among the 
best sludents attending the School and the present staff has been 
laj’gely I’ecruited from them. 

The School in its degree coiirses aims al providing a 
liberal education for men who wish to spend their lives 
on the land in any capacity. Its Diploma courses are 
designed to go further and to give technical insti-uction of pro- 
fessional standard to post graduates who wish to practice as 
experts in some branch of agriculture, forestry, horticulture or 
the allied sciences. 

The internal affairs of the School are managed by the Special 
Board for Agriculture and Forestry which is practically the 
Executive Committee of a larger body — the Board of A^cnl- 
tural Studies. This latt<'r body comprises University end County 
Council members and acts as a permanent agricuitural confer- 
ence for East Anglia. 
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PRODUCTION OF MEAT ON 
PASTURES OF DIFFERENT TYPES. 

Sir Thomas Middleton, K.B.E., C.B., LL.D., 
Development Commissioner. 

In this Journal for September, 1915, in a paper on “ Systems 
of Farming and the production of Food,” I made a brief reference 
to the production of meat on pastures of three different types. 
In the present paper I propose dealing with the same subject in 
more detail. The estimate then made of the yield from rich 
pastures has since been supplemented by the estimates of others : 
and I have also secured some additional figures, bearing on the 
production of food by poor ptxstures. 

Rich Fattening Pastures. — The former estimate wtis based on 
the probable production of the best pastures in the English Mid- 
lands that I had had an opportunity of examining carefully. It 
may be recalled that the yield of this type of pasture \vas put 
at 190 lb. meat per acre in an average S('ason. without any 
assistance from feeding stuffs. The total was made up 
as follows : — 90-100 days’ summer grazing, 200 lb. live 
weight increase, equivalent to 120 lb. fat meat; 70 
(lays’ autumn grazing, 100 lb. live weight inen^tuse, or 55 Ib. 
mo(l(U*ately fat ni(*at; late autumn and winter grazing for store 
cattle or shoe]) - 80 lb. live weight increase, or 15 lb. lean meat. 

Thtu'e would, n(‘cessarily, be wide departures from these figures 
in very go(xl or very bad seasons, but I expressed the view that 
on tile avt‘rag(' of a term of years the output of the best pastures 
could not be expected to exceed the figures given. 

With the object of ascertaining whether the particular grass 
land then in view was represtudative of the best in its particular 
locality, and also for the purpose of checking the estimates, T 
applied, in the autumn of 1920, through a mutual friend, to 
several experienced graziers in the locality, submitting to each 
the following questions : — 

AsRUining a ten-acre field of giaas of lirst rate qnalily, and no feedlufj 
stuffs of any kind to be used : — 

1 . What number of fattening cattle would the held carry during 
summer months and what would be the average gain in live weight per 
head ? 

2. Assuming the first lot of cattle to be cleared off in July and the 
pasture to be rested, what number of cattle would he carried in tha 
autumn months ? Could these be fattened without cake in an average 
season? What increase per head might be expected in this lot of cattle 
if no artificial feeding stuffs were used? 
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3, Would sheep be grazed in addition to cattle in the summer or 
autuniii months? If so, what number and what increase in weight per 
head would be expected? 

4. Would the field carry any stock during the winter months? If so, 
what class of stock and what numbers? 

Seven replies to this schedule of questions were returned. As 
the inquiry was made through private channels I shall not refer 
to the correspondents by name, but take this opportunity of 
acknowledging my indebtedness to them for the care they took 
in suppljdng full answers to the questions, and for explaining 
the particulars in which their own practice did not fit in exactly 
with the conditions assumed in the questions. 

The correspondents were asked to provide estimates of the 
live increase that would be made by grazing animals and this 
they did. I am responsible for estimating the quantity of meat 
which these live weight gains should represent, and in changing 
from live to carcass increase the percentages used in my original 
paper have been adhered to. In this connection it may be noted 
that the]\^ is very little evidence available as to the probable 
percentage of carcass to live gain in the case of bulbx^ks fattened 
on grass; and, from the percentage of carcass which such cattle 
yield when slaughtered, some may be disposed to consider that 
my figure of 60 per cent, for summer increase is too high; it 
should be observed therefore that the cattle fed on these rich 
pastures are in very good condition when they are turned out to 
grass, and that the subsequent live increase represents a much 
higher percentage of carcass than it would in the case of loan 
stores. 

Reduced to figures the seven estimates were as follows : 

Table I. 


Total Lire IticreaHe, Carcass Increase, 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

F 

G 

Average A — G . 

Do. A— D 

Do. D—G 
Original Estimate 


Ih, per acre, 
372 
UO 
310 
237 
280 
271 
263 
305 
330 
278 
330 


lb, per acre. 
217 
198 
183 
172 
162 
155 
154 
177 
192 
161 
180 


The average of all seven estimates works out at 306 lb. live 
mcrease per aere, equivalent to about 177 lb. of meat; the 
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average of the first four — which may be taken as representing 
the best that can be expected — coincides with my original esti- 
mate, while the average of the last four, representing moderate 
returns from pastures of fine quality, is 16 per cent, less than 
was estimated. 

My original figure for the quantity of beef produced during 
summer grazing was 120 lb. from 200 lb. live weight increase; 
the average of the seven estimates A to 6 works out at 118 lb. 
fi'om 189 lb. live increase: the average of the four highest at 
181 lb. from 218 lb. live increase. 

Neglecting the value of the winter grazing, the average of 
the seven estimiites for summer and autumn production works 
out at 172 lb. of meat from 295 lb. live increase, as against my 
original estimate of 175 lb. from 800 lb. live increase. 

We may take it then that tlu' lu^st pastures in the English 
Midlands are capabh^ of producing on an average of years about 
175 11). of nii'at per acn' during the summer and autumn without 
the aid of feeding st\iffs, and that if wo add the increase from 
occasional grazing at other seasons of the year, the total produc- 
tion will amount to about 190 lb. of meat, and the total live 
iii(T(\Mse to about 880 lb. i)er acre. 

It is at once. ob\ious how gnuitly the production of this rich 
gra.^'S land must ('xceed the average yield of our fattening pas- 
tures. The total number of grass-fed cattle marketed annually, 
from July to Nov(‘mber inclusive, is about one million; feeding 
stnfTs are fj-eely used in fattening cattle on grass; but if oven 
oru'-tliirtieth part of the grass-land of the United Kingdom were 
equal in quality to these Midland pastures, all the beef made in 
the final fattening perical by the home-fed cattle slaughtered 
from 1st July to 30th November could be produced on this small 
fraction of our grass land, without recourse to feeding stuffs and 
without any assistance from roots or other tillage crops. 

From the actual numbers of tlie live stock marketed, it would, 
indeed, appear to bo very unlikely that we could find 250,000 
acres of grass land in the whole country capable of producing as 
much meat as those pastures which are here referred to. There 
is no doubt a very much larger area capable of producing this 
quantity of meat in a favourable season, but the particular 
quality which marks off a very fine from an ordinary good pasture 
is the certainty of the yield. It is only on the finest grass land 
that we can rely on securing high production on an average of 
years without aid from feeding stuffs. 
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Production on the Poorest Pastures.— Turning to the other 
end of the scale it may be asked what quantity of meat (or rather 
of carcass increase, for they do not produce the finished product) 
our poorest pastures arc capable of funiishing on the average 
of a term of y(‘ars‘? In my paper of September, 1015, I referred 
liriefly to some of the manure and mutton experiments, with 
which Professor Somerville’s name is associated, and without 
discussing the subject, took the figure of *20 lb. meat per acre 
as being sufiiciently near the annual production for my then 
purpose. But if attention is directed to the yield of the poorest 
cultivated pastures this figure is, in fact, too liigli. The yield is 
likely to vary from about 12 lb. of lean meat in a poor grazing 
season to 20 lb. in a good season, and IG lb. per acre represents 
the best average that can be expected from tlie poorest of these*, 
clay soil pastures, on which the use of l)asic slag produces so 
wonderful an improvement. Rome figures in support of this 
view will now bo examined. 

Table IT. 

Increase m live weight of sheep grazijtg rerg poor 
w five English covnties. 


(louniij. 

Station. 

Jhriod. 

Iverage 

Season ft Increase 

Nortlianiptoiisliire 

Cransley 

D.)01~08 

per acre, 
lb. 

44 

Canil)rid^es]iire 

East llatl<‘y 

11)00-04 

53 

Essex 

Great Yeldliain 

1001-03 

30 

SuiTolk 

Saxniundham 

100.5-1 r> 

75 

NortliiiinberljUKl 

(’oekle Park 

1807-1005 

37 

Do. 

Do. 

1006-14 

22 

Do. 

Do. 

1015-20 

31 

Do. 

Do. 

1807-1020 

20 


The live weight increase of sheep grazing vei*y poor clay soil 
pastures is shown in Table IT. The janiods to which the figures 
for increase refer are indicated, Tlu* influence of a series of 
good gi’azing years is brought out by comparing the increase on 
the same land at Cockle Park for (he ]MU*iods 1906-11 and 
1915-20. Although there is some evidem-e to show that this 
very poor grass deteriorates slowly under continuous sheep- 
grazing. it can still respond to very favourable weather and in 
1920 there was the surprising increase of 54 lb. per acre on the 
unimproved land at Cockle Park. 

It will be seen from the last column in Table II that of the 
pastures tested in five counties the grass on the Northumberland 
farm was the poorest, and as the records in this case are the most 
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complete we may concentrate attention on it, remarking only 
that although the actual experimental fields selected in Cam- 
bridgeshire, Northajnptonshire and Essex were Homewhat better 
than that in Northumberland, there would be little difficulty in 
matching the poverty of the Cockle Park pastures in most English 
counties. No statistics indicating the area of land eipially poor 
arf? available, but the total amount of this poor grass must be at 
least ten times as great as the area of the very rich j)iistiires to 
which reference has hoen made above. 

Over a p<u'iod of twenty-four years, incliuling some very bad 
and some very gacnl grazing seasons, the shec‘p on the unim- 
proved land at Cockle Park made gains which averag(' 20 lb. per 
acre per annum. But what dot‘s this imT(*ase in the living 
animal rejm'seni in the form of meist*? This is a point to whicli 
little attention has been directed. It is often assumed that 
from 18 to 50 per cent, of the iiicrejise made by she(‘p of the class 
used in these exi)eriiueiits. uould consist of carcass. In my 
opinion the proportion on ^'ery })of)r grazings is vcut much less. 

In an experiment reported by me in 1002"^ it uas shown that 
in 1001, a bad grazing scnison, toe c u*cass incvc'ase ef the best 
animals on improv(‘d land at ('ockle Pai'k was e(]ual to 42.0 per 
cent, of the live^ weight gain. In 1002 a more extended experiment 
on the same lines was arranged and ctTtain figures relating to the 
slu^epof that season will ho found on page Oof the Sewnth Boport 
on the work at Cockle Park: but as niv own connection with the 
Northumberland StatioTi terminat<Ml before tlio end of the 
grazing season, tlie sp(‘cial point now in ({uestion was not dis- 
cussc'd at the tim(\ Through the courtesy of Professor Gilchrist 
and the Becord Keeper at Cwkle Park I have obtained the 
original figures relating to th(* slieep of 1002, and will now’ refer 
to those results of this old (*\piuiment wliich beai- dir-‘dly on tlie 
subje{‘t of caivass increase. 

It may first be re('4ilhHl that the grazing season of 1002 W'as a 
good one, a marked contrast to its predecessor: on tli:^ unim- 
proved land sheep produced 11 lb. live increase per acre as 
against 23 lb. in 1901. At the end of the year the (piality ef the 
sheep gi-azing on the improved laTid w’as favourably reported on 
by the butcher. 

On 20th May, when the experiment began, four typical sheep 
were selected, and after fasting for 15 hours were w’eighed and 
then slaughtorod. The live and carc^iss weights ^in brackets') of 

♦Sixth Annual Kopoi’t on ExperinientvS wuth Cropw and Stook at the 
County Demonstration Farm, Cockle Park, Morpeth, p. 34. 

B 2 
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the four were, 89 lb. (39 lb.), 80 lb. (85 lb.), 74 lb. (29 lb), 69 lb. 
(29 lb.). The percejitage of carcass in the best sheep was nearly 
44. in the poorest, just over 39. The average yield of carcass 
was 42.3 per cent. The sheep had not been shorn when killed. 
If slaughtered after clipping the percentage of carcass would have 
been 46. From sheep with early October fleeces about 44 per 
cent, of mutton would have been got. 

On 8th October at the end of the grazing season, eighteen of 
the best sheep were selected from the six lots (out of eleven lots 
under experiment) which could produco three, or more than three, 
sheep fit for the butcher, and after 15 hours fast were weighed 
and killed. For one of the eighteen, full figures are not avail- 
ubl('; a second, the average sheep of the remaining seventeen, 
may be left out of account ; particulars of the others, arranged in 
four groups. Lot I, those giving tlie highest, and Lot IV those 
giving the lowest percentage of mutton to live weight gain, are 
given in Table III, Lot A refers to the four sheep killed on 
20th May, 


lot. 

Woifiht, 

20th May. 

Weight, 

Hth Oct. 

Tnon'ase. 

Percentage 
of (larcass 

Live, 

Cal' cam. 

Live, 

Carcas'. 

IJ re. 

Carenm. 

in Live 


IK 

Ih 

IK 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Increase, 

A 

78 


— 

— 

— 

— 

42 

1 

78 


121 

59 

50 

20 

52 

II 

81 

M 

125 

59 

51 

25 

49 

III 

82 

35 

124 

57 

50 

22 

45 

IV 

78 

3:5 

lli> 

52 

47 

19 

41 


AVith reference to these figures it should he noted that the 
carcass weights of Lots I to IV on 20th May have been estimated 
at 42.3 per cent, of the live weight, and that to the figures for 
liv^e weight increase an addition has been made for th<^ wool 
removed from each sheep in the fi)-st montl] of the grazing season. 

The highest percentage of carcass to live increase given by any 
one sheep w'as 55 and the lowest 40. 

As contrasted with the slaughtered animals, all of w'hich W('re 
in a (liriving state on 8th Octot)er, the remaining sheep on the 
unimproved pasture were in very lean condition, and in the 
butcher’s judgment were losing wc'ight; if they had been 
slaughtered it is not possible that even in the good grazing season 
of 1902, they would have shown nearly as much as 40 per cent, 
of carcass; comparing them with the animals selected for 
slaughter it may be estimated that the percentage of carcass to 
live increase could not have e.xceeded 35 or 36. None of the 
yery lean sheep grazed on the unimproved land at Cockle Park 
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have been slaughtered during the twenty-five seasons for which 
records are now available; but if figures were available, I am 
satisfied that the 29 lb. of live increase credited to this grass 
land in Table II would be found to represent not more than 10 or 
12 lb. per acre of carcass increase. 

On the other hand when using these experimental figures 
for the purpose of estimating the yield of meat on our poorest 
cultivated grazings, it must be remembered that it is very un- 
likely that the full returns of which such pastures are capable 
can be obtained by grazing with sheep alone. If store cattU' 
were kept along with sheep a greater increase would almost 
certainly be secured. It is possible, though not likely, that mixed 
grazing might increase the output by as much as 50 per cent. 
If we adopt this figure as a maximum, the average yield of meat 
by our poorest pastures may be estimated at from 15 to 16 lb. 
per acre, rising to 20 lb. in good grazing seasons and falling to 
12 lb. in poor years. 

Production on Grazing Land of Medium Quality.— In my 

original pap^U' pnrticuhirs were* given of the yield secured at 
Cockle Park from two ten-acre fields, originally of the very 
poor quality of the grass-land above referred to, which had been 
greatly improved m a result of treatment with basic slag. From 
the figures then available I estimated the yield on the improved 
land at about 210 lb, live increase and 105 Ih. of meat. Several 
good grazing seasons between 1914 and 1920 have slightly raised 
the average yield; over the fifteen year period 190G-1920 the 
figure for the live weight gain has been increased to 
215 Ib. On the other hand the carcass increase for both sheep 
and cattle was, in 1916, assumed at 50 per cent, of the live 
increase, and in view of the above figures for sheep this per- 
centage is too high; the original estimate of 105 lb. moat per 
acre may therefore be retained for these particular fields. 

The effects of good or bad grazing seasons on land of this type 
are illustrated bv the records of these experimental fields. 
Averaging the results on the two ten acre enclosures, the follow- 
ing were the live weight yields per acre in the two best and 
two worst seasons experienced between 1906 and 1920. The 
figures refer to the summer grazing only. 


Season, 

1907 ... 



Lwe Increase^ 
lb, per acre, 
250 

Per-cent, Increme 
over 1914 . 

61 

1920 ... 

... 

... 

240 

55 

1910 ... 

... 

... 

170 

10 

1914 ... 

... 

... 

152 
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While the influence on production of a good grazing Reason 
at Cockle Park is shown by these figures, it must not be assumed 
that they necessarily represent the gains made by the store stock 
of the country in good and bad years. The actual differences 
are luncli less than the 50 to CO per cent, found in this case ; 
for these experimeiilal pastures are grazed so as to make the 
most of the herbage they grow, whereas in actual farm practice 
it is im]>ossil)le (o secure the full advantages of a first-rate year. 
We have not stock enough in the country to consume all that 
grows in a bountiful season, the numlxTS of our live stock being 
adjusted to the grazing available in average years. 

These ten-tu-re fields wore referred to in my 1915 paper as 
representing store postures of ordinarj^ quality; but it mny be 
remarked that the actual yield secured fjom them is far in 
excess of the average yield of the grass land of the United 
Kingdom. Prom information colleet'^d in the couiso of the War 
it is estimated that the average yield of meat by all grass land 
(meadows and pastur(‘s) lies between 70 and 75 lb. ])er acre: for 
pastures only it is about 7 lb. less. 

Scope for Improvement in our Grass Land.- -The quantity 
of meat to be expected from the three typers of pasture discussed 
above, and the low average production of the pastures of the 
United Kingdom, chnirly point to the senpe for improvement 
which our grazings offer; moreover, it is not in quantity only 
that difference's occur in the meat output of rich and of poor 
land. Thei’o is a wide difference in the food vain > of Iho j)nme 
moat produced by the rich gi'azings of the Kiiglish i\fidlands and 
the lean uu'at vhich forms tho carcass increas ‘ of cattle and 
sheep grazing the poorest pastures. Wc'ight for weight the 
former is worth from throe to four times th(' latt(U* as a scaina' of 
energy. Thus if both quantity and quality be tak('n into account, 
the food value of the produce of an acre of rich grass may equal 
the food value of the produce of forty acres of the poorest 
cultivated grazings. 

Methods of improving grass land have boon fully dealt with 
in one of the Ministry’s recent publications,'^ and will not be 
referred to here; but it may be observed Unit all hough it is 
beyond our skill to secure a forty-fold incr{'aBe, by converting 
such grass land as that of Cockle Park into pastures liaving the 
quality of tho rich Midland grazings, it is quite possible to 

® Manuring of Paaturcs for Meat and Milk, by Professor Somerville. 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries Miscellaneous Publication No 30, 
price 6d. post free. 
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produce on poor clay soils, what may be described os a “ colour- 
able imitation of a rich pasture during a part of the grazing 
season. On the average of a long term of years it has been 
shown that suitable manuring and careful grazing may increase 
the production of such j)Oor land ton-fold, if both (puintity and 
quality be taken into acceount : and favoured by good seasons, 
skilful management might even be rew:ird(Hl hy a greater return. 

These ai'e the |>ossibilities of improvement ofTered hy certfiin 
types of poor pastures on clay land. When wo come to the 
question of the increase that could be expected ovc'r a wide area, 
and in the circumstances and conditions under which the average 
farmer works, we must be content('d with a very different set 
of ratios. If instead of a ten-fold increase, tlie occupiers of inferior 
grazings added even tenpereent. to their oniput of store cattle and 
sheep they would do well. Incid(‘ntally. too, by remedving the 
grievances of those farnau’s who feed cattle in wintc'r, i\m\ now 
complain of I he shortage of “ stores/’ tliey might terminate a 
cuTTent controversy. 


THE PLANNING AND CONSTRUCTION 
OF COW-SHEDS. 

Major H. P. G. Maulb, D.S.O., M.C., F.R.T.B.A.. and 
A. Ewart Aston. 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

The increasinji; attontion beiug given to the production of clean 
milk inevitably opens up the question of the modern planning 
and constnK'tion of cow-sheds, and the following aiiicle and 
illustrations may be found interesting to those who contemplate 
new buildings or the reconstruction of existing buildings in the 
near future. 

The questions of planning to minimise labour in ministration 
and to maintain the health and cleanliness of stock are well 
understood, but nevertheless the larger proportion of cowsheds 
throughout the country are far from being ideal, either in 
arrangement, construction, or fittings. 

It has been pointed out by Mr. Mackintosh of the National 
Institute for Research in Dairying in his article on “ How to 
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produce clean milk/* published in the April issue of this 
Journal^ that : — 

“It is desirable, however, to study this question from different points 
of view and to maintain a due sense of proportion. It is quite coiTect to 
say tliat clean milk of the highest standard can be produced under very 
primitive conditions, provided attention is given to the cleanliness of the 
utensils, the cow and the milker, but it may not be a practical proposition 
to attempt to maintain such a standard of cleanliness, day after day, 
summer and winter, without taking steps to improve the cowshed or the 
water supply, and thus lessen the expenditure of time and labour. 

The point of view of the cowman or milkers must also be appreciated ; 
if nothing is done by the master to prevent cows wading in filthy mud or 
lying down amongst manure, one must not be surprised if exhortations to 
greater cleanliness meet with little response from the men. On the other 
hand, through carelessness or ignorance as to proper methods, an ideal 
couslied and dairy with a complete plant may turn out milk which soon 
goes sour.” 

This is a thoroughly commonsense argument based on an 
understanding of human nature, and it is the human faettn 
which counts most of all in the production of clean milk. 

Under the present conditions both of farming and building the 
main factor in construction will be the question of cost, and un- 
fortunately the equipment of modern cow-houses lias too often 
been carried out on far too lavish a scale. Money has been spent 
on non-essentials both in construction and fittings, without any 
corrosp(mcling advantages in cheap or clean production. 

Obviously an effort should be made to obtain due balance 
of all the factors — aiTangement, constniction, fittings, and the 
human element — so that without needless expenditure upon build- 
ing the workers may be led to take a pride and inlerest in their 
work under stimulating conditions conducive to cleanliness and 
efficiency. 

Broadly speaking no attempt is here made to dogmatise, but 
rather to illustrate plans and a form of constniction which it is 
believed would bo found cheap and convenient, easy to erect 
and suitable for extension and standardisation,. 

Again to quote Mr. Mackintosh : — 

“It is unnecessary to attempt to laydown any general rnl<s beyond 
stating that there should he good light and ventilation, and stalls and 
floors so constructed that they will assist in keeping cows clean. Regula- 
tions as to ventilation, air space, and superficial area have little to do with 
clean milk production apart from their bearing on the health of the 
cows.'’ 

So far as general arrangement is cmicemed it may be said 
that if accommodation is required for more than 1-2 or 16 cows 
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the double standing is strongly advocated as being more suitable 
for extension, economical of labour, and relatively cheaper to 
construct. 

Arable Dairy Farm, Hucknall. — The illustrations given 
(Fig. 1) are of the Experimental Arable Dairy Farm at. 
Hucknall, Notts., built under the direction of the Ministry of 
.Agriculture in 1921. Its purix)se is to demonstrate the intensive 
production of milk from 30 acres of arable land, the conserva- 
tion of food stuffs being largely effected by means of a silo. 

Conditions . — The conditions laid down by the Dairy Branch of 
the Ministry included standings for 22 cdwh placed head to head, 
willi a central feeding passage having a straight run from the 
mixing floor and silo. The double doors to the former for the 
delivery of green food, and the convenient position of the shoot 
from tlie silo are consequently the essence of the jdan and secure 
the most oconornicaJ means of service in time and labour. The 
original intention was to allow sufficient width in the feeding 
passage to enable a loaded cart to be drawn tVirough. in* f)rder to 
feed fresh-cut green fodder direct from cart to cow, but con- 
siderations (»f economy led to a reduction in width, the feeding 
passage IxM’iig finally constructed 5 feet wide. Provision had to 
be made to allow for future extension to juvoinmodate 10 more 

COAVS. 

It was necessary to balance the cow-house accommodation with 
ofJier ossonitial farm buildings, such as stabling, box.^s, cartshed, 
and piggeries, which with the open yard, complete tlio steading. 
The conservation of liquid manure by means of a large under- 
ground taid^, suitably placed for convenient access, was also 
considered an essential feature of the scheme. 

Construction . — The decision, to have a shed with double stand- 
ings necessitated a roof of wide span, and under tlm abnormal 
building conditions then obtaining it was obvious that special 
consideraliou must be given to simple and econoiTiical construc- 
tion, with due regard to a minimum of expense in future main- 
tenance. Iliese conditions and the hict that it was intended to 
use American Yoke Ties and standard metal stall divisions, one 
to each cow, led to the use of timber of small scantling, rather 
than the employment of heavy roof timbers or steel tnisses, 
with a clear span from wall to wall. Reference to the section 
in Fig. 1 shows that intermediate supports are used, facilitating 
tJie use of the metal divisions and the employment of light timber 
trusses. These supports eamdng the roof principals arc con- 
sequently spaced at 10 ft. 0 in. centres allowuig standings for 
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8 oowB per bay on each side, and enabling future extensions to 
be carried out in sections with the minimum of expense. One 
advantage of this typo of roof with internal supports is that the 
external containing walls can be reduced to a minimum thickness 
and constructed without the expense of intermediate piers under 
each roof principal. 

Th('! trusses have double wood members for the rafters and 
tie beams with singb' ties and stmts inserted between, all simply 
spiked tlirough at the joints and all being formed frcmi 
4 in. X U in. ^(-antlings. The post supports are eonstnictod 
of three d in. x IJ in. jueeos. stiffening the whole structure, 
and ar(' so placed tluit tliey do not interfere wdlh fh(‘ working or 
accommodation of the building see Figs. 1 and 2. Incidentally 
the low tie beam over the dunging passages provides easy and 
convenient fixing for an overhead trolhw should such be i*equired 
for the removal of dung. 

An important feature is the method of top Hgliting and ventila- 
tion, the centre of tlie roof ov(U' the heeding passage being raised 
at intervals for the purpose of inserting ventilating louvrt'S and 
skylights, the tops of these I'aised portions being glazed. (Jal- 
vanised ii’on sheets wero use.d for the roof covering and thus all 
common rafters are eliminalod, the slieets being spiked to pmdins 
supported on the trusses at 10 ft. 6 in. centres. 

A light matchboard lining secured to the undi'rside of the 
purlins prc'vents cold air and condensation from the iron roof 
descending upon th(^ cows below. It wnll bo noticed from tiie 
section that adciquate stiffening is given by means of the cross 
braces, tlie whole roof being very rigid though formed of such 
small scantling timber. 

Fittings and DciaUs . — The doors are framed and braced, hung 
in two halv(‘S, and the windows are of the hoi)por ty])(‘ placc^d 
on each side for cross ventilation. As before staled tlie stall 
divisionis are tubular and the AnuTican Yoke fitting is used for 
th(^ ties. Th(' use of those fittings enabled the (*ow standings 
to be reduced fully six inches in length and the width of the 
building is coiTespondingly reduced, an economy of space and 
material which partly compensates for the more expensive type 
of fitting. 

The feeding trouglis are of concrete, continuous from end to 
end, as the Yoke fittings restrict “ poaching to a minimum 
and thus cleaning out is facilitated and the expense of cross 
divisions in the mangers is avoided. The dung gutters are only 
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18 in. wide made with a four-inch drop from the gangways and 
a ten-inch drop from the standings, which are therefore raised 
G in. above the floor of the gangways. 

It is found that the provision of the Yoke tie kiT^ps the droppings 
just about within the limits of the gutter and tlie writer w^as par- 
ticularly struck with the cleanliness of the cows, especially notice- 
able in. the case of the larger cows, although tlie stiiiuliiig is 
5 ft. 2 in. in length on one sid(' and only 5 if. ou the other. 
The right width for the gutt(ir is a (lebatal)le point but if con- 
tinued observations show that 18 in. is efiVetive instead of the 
2 ft. often demanded it is obvious (hat in a dcnible standing, a 
reduction of one foot in the width of the building i.s an e.flective 
saving which again assists in compemsating for the extra cost 
Oi the fittings. 

To obviate excessive falls within the depUi (»f the guthu’s theiu- 
si‘lv(‘S or (h(' provision of ci'oss ehannels and extra outlets advan- 
tagt‘ was lak(ui of a liatiiral fall in the ground, the whole floor 
sloping sliglitly towards the mixing floor and in tlu‘ dir(‘ction 
of the nifinnre tank. Few sites are absolutely level and if advan- 
tage can b(‘ taken of a natural slope it is both economical and 
conducivi' to efficiency to adopt this method rather than construct 
a level flcK)r w’ith increased dt'ptli in the gutters. 

A Suggested Standard Cow-House. — While making no claims 
to any striking innovations, the lluckna!! desi^^ii certainly offers 
possi))iIities of furtluu' development along economical structural 
lines, and its practical succt'ss in economic stavice and cleanli- 
iH‘Ss led to the sugg(n-;tion that it might ])rove of service if the 
same, principles of construction and arraiigi'UKUit Wi'iv applied 
to a design for a shed to contain a larger herd of 10 or 50 

cows. 

Two S(-hemes were therefore prepanal by the l^uilding Praneh 
ef the Ministry to show the comparati\e merits of both head to 
lM‘a<l and tail to (ail j)l;niT]ing. and advantage' was taken of the 
l)ractieHl experituice gained at Tlueknall to introduce various 
modifications in detail wTierebv imiu'ovement could b(' effected. 

Diagrams and slides made from these designs \V('re utilised in 
a course of lectures given to the various University Agricultural 
Departments in England and Wales last winter, and aroused so 
much interest that it was thought desirable to prejiare a model 
of each type for exhibition at (he Poyal Agi*ieultural Show at 
Cambridge in July. These models have been prepared by Mr. 
L. C. Powell in the Ministry’s drawing office and are conistructed 
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to a scale of half an inch to the foot. For the purpose of showing 
the construction and interior fittings more clearly only half of 
each model has been completed. 

Plans and photos of the two models are here given in Fig. 3 
(Scheme A), and Fig. 4 (Scheme B^. 

The merits and demerits of the head to head and tail to hiil 
systems are so well knovm it is hardly necessary to recapitulate 
them, but it may bo mentioned that where the herd is sufficiently 
large to require the services of two men there are certain advan- 
tages in the tail to tail method, in which case each man has the 
undivided use of a feeding passage, and can work independently 
of the other, while there must be less disturbance among the 
cattle when, feeding is taking place. While it is realised that 
the s])ecial feeding conditions obtaining at ITucknall may not 
apply in all cases, and silos may not be required, the arrange- 
inemt of the mixing floor at one end of the building is adhered to 
and is equally applicable to either method of arrangement. It 
has. however, been extended right across the buikling from w^all 
to wall with storage floors over at each side which can be filled 
from a loaned cart standing in the centre gangway. The mixing 
floor shown on the phins is restricted to the width of one bay, 
but in practice it would probably be found necessary to increase 
this to two bays for a herd of 40 to 50 cows. 

The silos, if required, can be discharged in convenient places 
and a lean-to is shown in Scheme A, where a cart-luad of fodder 
may be placed over night or at the week end. 

A comparison of the photographs shows that the toil to tail 
method, Scheme E, lends itself to a simpler and more efficacious 
system of construction,, lighting and ventilation : even in the 
photographs of the models it is clear that this building is better 
lighted than the other, and it is a noteworthy fad that the roof 
requires one-third less timber, a material advantage in cost. 

General Construction . — The Hucknall principle of (X>nstnictk)n 
has been adhered to, namely, the use of small scantling timber, 
but the pitch of the roof in both schomes has been made to suit 
slating or corrugated asbestos sheeting. The main variation 
has been made in the method of top lighting. 

In both schemes a continuous clerestory has replaced the sepa- 
rated raised skylights of the Hucknall plan, thus admitting light 
with better distribution to the whole building. The iw^o Schemes 
A and B vary somewhat from each other, the variation being due 
to the different type of roof truss used, this in turn being 
governed by the different arrangement of the stalls. In Scheme A 
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tlie supports being closer together and near the centre the con- 
tinuous clerestory is placed vertically above the posts and has 
vertical lights on either side, a proportion of which would be 
made to open for ventilation and would be controlled from below, 
but casements would be required for the glazing, a material addi- 
tion to the cost, and the controls are apt to get out of gear and 
cause trouble in adjustment. 

In Scheme B the central dunging passage admits of the sup- 
ports being placed nearer the side walls and by carrying up lhc« 
braces, sloping sides are obtained to the clerestory which admit 
more light. Alternative suggestions are shown for the lighting 
and ventilation, viz., either fixed glazerl casements, or rein- 
forciul glass secured direct to the framing by the same method 
as in greenhouse roofs. Allowance is made for expansion and 
contraction by means of galvanised clips, while provision would 
be made for the escape of condensation. 

Ample ventilation is obtained by raising the curved coirugated 
iron or asbestos top of the cler(‘story two or three', inches alxnv 
th(' framing by means of bl(K‘ks placed at intervals. This space 
is pi'otexted by close' iiu'sh wire to keep out birds and insm*' s 
adt ejuale cross ventilation above the flat ceiling of the clt'resloi v. 

To let out the hot and foul air rising from below il is sug- 
gesti'd that this flat coiling could be clu'aply formed of battens 
spaced half an inch a])art similar to Yorkshire space boarding 
and as it is continuous throughout the whole length of the shed 
the extraction of air would be so distnbuted as to obviate any 
possibility of draughts. An alternate method oi Vi'utilation 
panels is shown in the model, one in each roof hay. hut the 
fojiner method is considered by far the better and cheaper and 
likelv to prove tljo more efficacious in actual working. 

Tt is also suggested that us the top lighting in this scheme 
would he, ample the openings in the side walls imm(^iately in 
front of the cows should not be glazed but should be fitted with 
simple adjustable louvre shutters such as commonly found 
in tlie midland counties. Thus fresh air would be admitted and 
the supply regulated in the feeding passage by means of the 
adjustable louvres, the openings in the clerestory acting entirely 
as outlets. The actual failet ventilation area of the two louvres 
in each bay would approximately equal the oullet ventilation 
area between, the spaceil boarding in the flat ceiling. 

It is seriously suggested that the provision of closely spaced 
louvres in the lower openings would overcome the great diffi- 
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culty Gxporieiicod in well lighted cow houses of coiubatirig the 
nuisance of Hies. It may not be generally known that in Italy 
it is possible to keep houses absolutely clear of flies provided 
the louvre shutters are not opened in the day time. The glazed 
casemenifs within may stand wide open but flies do not enter 
unless the louvre casements are opened back as well. 

It is admitted that this does not get over the fact that flies 
also come into the cow-house on the bodies of cows returning 
from pasture, but it would undoubtedly assist in minimising the 
nuisance. 

In each scheme the total width of the buildings is the same, 
but in Scdierne B, the tail to tail method, it is clear that not only 
is the construction less costly but it is claimed by the authors 
that the method of lighting and ventilation is more perfectly 
suited to the placing of the cows than in the head to head 
method. 

It should be noted that the trusses throughout the whole 
length of the building are placed, as at Hucknall, at 10 ft. fl in. 
centres, and each complete bay provides for 0 cows, admitting of 
easy extension if it is desired to commence with a smaller herd. 
In Model B the individual standings have not been shown but 
would be constructed in the same way as in Scheme A, viz., 
tubular stall divisions and Yoke ties. 

In Scheme B provision is made in the centre of the building 
for a side entrance to enable milkers to pass (jiiickly from all 
parts of the building to the dairy and utensil ch^aning room wliich 
are consid(uod essential and integral parts of a dairy homestead. 

Coiit anfl Cubical Cmitrnfs . — It is difiicult to give more than 
an indication of the probable cost of such buildings as are here 
illustrcded. especially under prescud conditions, but th(‘ following 
facts may be some guide. 

The total cubical content of the entire cowshed exc luding llie 
silos is approximately 54,500 cubic feet. Before the war such a 
shed as this could have been built at about 5d. per foot cube. 
It is not unreasonable at the present time to put building costs 
at twice the pre-war rate, say lOd. per f(X)t cube for such work 
as this, which would give an approximate estimate of £2,2^7, 
say £2,200, for the complete building. Scheme B would certainly 
work out at a lower price. 

These figures must only be regarded as a rough guide, as 
obviously there are differences in cost due to site, locality, local 
materials, etc. The main point is that owing to the charact/.T 
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of the design there should be no difficulty anywhere in obtaining 
the necessary materials, and there is nothing in the eonstrnetion 
of the building dciuanding more skill than the average village 
builder has at his command. 

In conclusion it should be noted that the tiir space is approxi- 
mately 720 cnl)ic feet per cow, a sufficiently ample allowance 
when the general conditions of the building are taken into con- 
sideration. 

Space does not permit of the discussion of all the details, but 
it is hoped that the main essentials have b(‘(ai made clear and 
that the photogi'aphs and plans give a sufficient indication of 
the principles adopted and the methods of construction employe d. 
Further it is hoped that the exhibition of the models at tlu' 
various Agi'icullnral Shows this summer will j)rornote criticism 
and suggestions for improvement or modification of detail. 


LABOUR ORGANIZATION ON AN 
EAST MIDLANDS FARM. 

TAUT I. 

ARCniJiALD BlUlHiES, B.A., 

Institute for Kvscurch iu A»jrtcultural Economics, Ojcjonl, 

From the point of view of the country as a whole it is 
highly desirable that all industries should be so organized 
as to give regular employment throughout the year to 
their workers. The agricultural industry — the greatest the 
country possessc^s — has been a noteworthy exception in tlie 
observation of this rule. In the days before machinerv was a 
regular feature of farm eejuipment the seasonal demand for 
casual and part-time labour w^as \ery large, and though it is 
not now of so much importance, it is still a prominent featuiH' 
of the industry in districts where specialised farming is in vogue, 
and it can easily b(^ understood that unless this employment fits 
in with idle periods in other industries the worker himself, and 
the community at large, are bound to suffer. The farmer also loses 
by the system. The demand for casual labour comes when work 
which demands immediate attention cannot be overtaken by the 
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regularly eniploj’cd hands. Casual labour must be obtained, 
and the general result is that high rates of wages have to be paid ; 
and moreover a casual worker has not the same interest in the 
success of the farm as a regular employee, and the combination 
of high wages and indifferent work often results in costly labour. 
The fanner is also adversely affected in another way. The 
supply of skilled and reliable labour flowing to any industry 
is directly influenced by the regularity or otherwise of the 
employment offered. It is therefore not to be expected that 
men, at any rate the most enterprising and efficient of them, 
will remain in an industry where regular employment cannot 
be depended on. Speaking of general farming, which so greatly 
preponderates in this country, this casual labour problem is one 
which every farmer should endeavour to deal with as far as 
possible by looking ahead, and so organizing his farm as to 
ensure that the work at all seasons is more or less uniform and 
within the powers of the permanent labour. Agriculture is, 
however, in many respects like warfare — the enemy may upset 
the best laid plans. The weather, the friend of the agriculturist, 
is also his worst enemy, and on this iiccount he recpiiros a high 
standard of efficiency in management to overcome its vagaries. 

Of couisc this question is largely bound up with the progress 
of invention in agricultural implements and machinery. Manual 
labour may be the only means of performing certain operations 
on the farm, and casual labour the most economical way of 
getting them carried out, but as far as possible, and consistently 
with getting the operations completed within a reasonable time, 
they should be accomplished by the pi',rmanent staff' of the farm, 
stimulated, if need be, to greater effort by piece-work rates. 
Against piece-work it is said that the work is not well done, but 
so long as the farmer keeps a watchful eye on the men this 
argument against its adoption largely falls. 

It is not intended in this paper to discuss the organization of 
labour under the various types of farming which exist in this 
country, but to illustrate a few aspects of the economics of farm 
management which are well worthy of study by all employers 
of agricultural labour. For this purpose the writer has selected 
a farm in the East Midlands, and examined the labour records 
kept for costing purposes from Ist June, 1918, to 81st May, 
1919. The period 1st June to 33 st May conforms to the 
accounting period on this farm. 

The following statement shows the area of the farm, its crops 
and stock, the number of persons employed, their equivalents in 
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men, and the number of work-horses. The figures have been 
converted to a 100 acres basis for comparison, and the land and 
stock managing capacity of each man and the area worked by 
each pair of horses are shown at the foot of the statement. 


Acbeaok : — 

Total, 

Per 100 acres. 

(a) Arable — 





Grain Crops 

430 


45*2 


Root and Fallow Crops ... 

140 


14*0 


Pulse 

49 


5*1 


Seeds for Huy 

55 


6*5 


Seeds not for Hay 

85 


8*9 


Other Crops 

0 


■6 



— 

771 

— 

79*9 

(6) Grafts — 





Hay 

22 


2*3 


Pasture 

172 


17*8 



— 

194 

— 

20*1 

Stock : — 


905 


100* 

Cows and Heifers in indk and 





iiieulf ... 

49 


5*1 


Other Cattle — 





2 years and over ... 

24 


25 


1 year and under 2 

37 


3*8 


Calves 

73 


7*0 



— 

183 

— 

19*0 

Sheep — 





Ewes 

2<U 


27*4 


Sheai lings 

139 


14*4 


Lanihs 

35)) 


30*9 



— 

759 

— 

78*7 

Pigs— 





Sows 

11 


1*1 


Otheis 

109 


11*3 



— 

120 



12*4 

Horses — 





Working 


24 


2*5 

Others 


12 


1*2 

Persons employed 


28 


2*9 

Men equivalents., , 


24 


2*5 

Acres of 

All 

All 

All 

Arable. 

(trass. 

Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Pigs. 

Per man equivalent 32*01) 

8*07 

7*02 

31*(j2 

6*00 

Per pair of horses 04*25 

10*10 





As will be nearly 80 per cent, of the total area is under 
arable cultivation. The soil is light in character and mostly 
capable of being worked by two-horsc teams. I'ho four-course 
system of cropping is adopted, with wheat and bailoy as the 
principal grain crops. The pasturo is grazed by all classes of 
slock, and only twenty-two acres are made annually into hay. 
A dairy herd of 21 to 26 milking cows is maintained with a pro- 
portionate number of young stock. As the farm is a considerable 
distance from a railway station the produce of the dairy herd is 

0 
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made into butter, the separated milk being available for the 
young stock and the pigs. All young stock are yarded in winter 
for the purpose of consuming the roots and straw, and to tread 
the remainder of the latter into manure for the land. The 
ewes run with their lambs on the pastures and grazing seeds 
during tlie summer, and are folded on roots during the winter, 
the tegs being fattened off and a sufficient number of ewe lambs 
retained (o maintain the flock. As the table shows, a consider- 
able number of pigs are kept. The open air system is not 
practised, the pigs bt'ing maintained wholly indoors and fed for 
the production of bacon. 

The labour supply was regular, except at certain times, casual 
hands and gangs being employ(‘d during busy seasons on carrots 
and potatoes, but an average of nineteen men, four to five 
women, and four boys were regularly emplo.ved. 

Manual Labour. — Fig. 1 showing the distribution of the 
manual labour on this farm for the year 15)18-19, illustrates 
the nature of the demand for labour on the farm. Tf the wo’k 
had been capable of being performed by full-time labour the 
height of the column in each month would have been alike, but 
bean'ng in mind the climatic conditions with which agriciilture 
has to contend, and also the fact that during the War efficient 
hibour was difficult to obtain, the results secured must be 
regarded as bearing witness to the high degree of skill on the 
part of the farmer. The maximum variation of employment 
month by month is 17 per cent., and omitting the busy periods 
of Ma_y, .June, October and November, it is h'ss than 10 per cent. 

The graph has been split up for the puiT)ose of illustration 
and discussion into the departments making deunauds for labour, 
viz.: (1) Arable; f2) Sheep; (8) Other Stock; (-1) Ihisture. and 
(5) Establishment. 

(1) Arahle . — The portion relating to the arable has been sub- 
divided by a doited line. The upper part shows the time spent 
in threshing, dressing, and the delivery of the various grain and 
pulse crops. The lower part combines all the labour on the 
field operations of ploughing, cultivating, manuring, sowing, 
harvesting, etc., of all the crops on the farm during the year. 

f2) Skeep.-— This includes the time of a fully-employed 
shepherd throughout the year, and also of additional assistance 
rerpiired by him when the sheep were being folded on roots, at 
lambing, and also at shearing and dipping times. 





OtKerStock 
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(3j Other Stock , — This portion of the graph similarly includes 
all manual labour in feeding and milking, root carting, and 
other incidental work directly connected with all the stock on 
the farm, exclusive of the sheep. Owing to the interchangeable 
nature of the labour on the stock it was found impossible to 
divide this labour on any accurate basis between the dairy herd, 
other cattle, and the pigs. 

(4) Pasture , — Manual labour in harrowing and rolling the 
pastures, any manurial operations, and the work involved at 
hay-making are the only items shown under this head. 

(5) Estahlishmonl , — This ix)rtion covers all manual labour 
W’hich cannot be directly charged to any of the productive depart- 
ments of the farm. In cost accounting such terms as “ overhead 
charges/’ “ general expenses,” signify payments for this class 
of work. 

There are many operations on a farm whicli come under 
this head. Hedging, fencing, ditching, road repairs, and sundry 
other items, are examples of this class of work performed by the 
labour staff of tlio farm. '\n alhication of this work to the 
productive departments is possible, but as it plays an important 
part in labour organization, it w^as considered advisable to show 
it separately. 

A misconception of tin; nature of establishment work is often 
observed in the minds of farmers and waiters on agricultural 
topics. It is a commonplace to hear it spoken of as luitirely un- 
productive work. It is jHissihle to imagine a state of super- 
fai'ming, where work of this category is accomplislied to keep the 
farm in a ” spick and s])an ” condifioii without in any sense 
being productive, or where through luck of organization this 
work is done in conflict with productive work with the lesult that 
the men are idle at loss busy piu'iods, or again whore, llirongh 
indiffei-ent W7)rk, it lias to b(> done a second time. In this last 
ease the first wwk was entirely unproductive. A familiar example 
is gap stopping. Improperly done in the first instance sheep 
or cattle break out again at the same place, and apart from the 
w^aste of time in getting the stock back the gap has again to be 
repaired, and the time spent in the first instance w^as of no avail. 

But on the whole w^here the wwk is well executed establish- 
ment operations are cx)nducive to the well-being of the crops and 
stock of the farm, and if they were left undone for any length 
of time the farm would suffer severely. The writer has a case 
in mind where, owing to the failure to clean out a water-course, 
the outfall of the drainage system was blocked up, with disastrous 
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results to the state of the fields adjoining. The term “ indirectly 
productive '' used by some American agricultural (‘conomists is 
therefore preferred as a definition of establishment work. 

In a general way the graph shows the relative importance 
of the labour requirenients of each line of production under this 
type of farming. Naturally the labour on the arable stands out 
prominently. What is more important to notice, and this is the 
main feature of the graph, is how the arable and the two stock 
departments fulfil the condition of equalizing the labour demands 
when the work, as here, is efficiently organized. During the 
busy months in the year on the land, on this farm — May, June, 
July, August, September, October and November — the stock 
are on grass and more or less shifting for themselves, thus 
reducing their labour requirements to a minimum, and the 
labour on sheep is also comparatively small, while during the 
winter months and early spring, when arable land operations 
are curtailed by weather conditions, etc., the labour required 
for all the classes of stock is considerably increased, and 
with the “ granary ” work — threshing, etc. — makes up for 
the diminished demand on the land. Further, winter is the 
period of the year when ditching, hedging, fencing, road repairs 
and other establishment works can be carried out without dis- 
turbing the essential work for crops and stock. 

In organizing labour, therefore, the unit of organization is 
the farm itself, not its individual parts. Each lino of produc- 
tion must be correlated and linked up with the others. Thus, 
the efficient manager of farm labour must not only consider 
the labour for his crop rotation, but what is equally imperative 
the relation of stock labour to that required for the crops, in 
order that he may supplement whore necessary the work on the 
land, and so ensure a continuous demand on the labour at his 
disposal. The graph (Fig. 1) shows hairly conclusively that for 
this style of farming arable is dependent to a large extent on 
the stock to regulate the labour requirements. 

To enable a farmer to organize labour effectively a thorough 
knowledge of crops and stock is essential. This phase of farm 
management is outside the scope of this article. A short dis- 
cussion of the importance of doing work at the right time will 
not, however, be out of place. Certain classes of work must have 
preference over others at any given time. It will be at once 
recognized that the feeding of stock cannot be put off; the work 
at seed time and harvest, and the thinning of root crops are all 
operations which must be completed within a limited period of 
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time. On the other hand, operations such as ploughing can 
be spread over longer periods, but that this is not always so 
will be apparent in the busy period which follows harvest in 
the preparation of the land for winter corn. Operations of this 
claes must not, however, be delayed so as to crowd the work 
into too short a period, and thus bring them into the class 
demanding immediate attention. If, for example, the ploughing 
of the land for barley be put off until the spring, then the work 
must be completed within a very limited period, with a corre- 
spending strain on men, horses, and equipment. 

On wet days, or where, owing to previous rain, the land is 
too wet to be worked, the horsemen and other workers in the 
fields will be affected. Tlie farmer should therefore aim at 
having a programme of work in readiness in order that no delay 
should occur in its execution when the time arrives. Many tasks 
can be performed at these times. Barn-work, repairs to imple- 
ments and harness, and other tasks are familiar exarpples of wot 
day work, and the carting of corn, and of coals for threshing, 
and also various forms of establishment work out of doors can be 
performed when the land is too wot to bo worked. 

The class of w^ork grouped under tli(' head of establishment — 
the indirectly productive w’ork — should never have preference 
over productive work. If it can be showm that, owing to w^eather 
conditions, a farmer executed some establishment work in July 
of a given year, when at the same time (he self-binder which he 
expected to use in a few' weeks' time was out of repair, it can be 
readily seen that valuable time will be lost when the grain is 
ready for cutting. 

In this country establishment work is mamhj carried out 
during the winter months, when, as shown in the graph (Fig. 1), 
it plays an important part in the equal distribution of labour. 
The largo quantity of this work which was earned out in March, 
April and May, on this farm is quite remarkable. The state 
of the weather may have been partly responsible, but without 
an accurate knowledge of the weather conditions at this period 
it cannot be stated whether this was so. Another possibility is 
that the farmer was anticipating his needs for additional labour 
in June and July on the root crops, and w^as possibly carrying a 
little more labour than he could employ on directly productive 
work at this time. In the whole year establishment work 
accounted for a little over 5 per cent, of the men’s time. 

A striking feature is the little work required for posture land, 
which is another way of saying that it is not the pasture but the 
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stock it carries which makes the demand for labour ; only in two 
months in the year — July and August — during haymaking was 
any work actually carried out on the grass. Neither harrowing 
or rolling appears to have been done in the spring of 1919. 

A reiteration of the necessity for thorough organization is 
made here. Every farmer should think ahead and have a 
progi*ammo of the main work to be accomplished on his farm. 
It is not expected that farm work can altogether be carried out 
according to schedule, but a good programme will minimize 
errors and avoid delays. Greater efiSciency in the management 
of the labour should result in obtaining a larger production from 
a given expenditure, for if men can be kept fully employed on 
directly productive work the unit cost of production must fall. One 
expedient of the inefficient manager, in order to reduce labour 
expenditure, is to get rid of some of the men, when there is little 
work to be accomplished, thus reducing them to part-time 
workers. The effect of this action on the farmer, worker, and 
society at large has already been discussed. 

Horse Labour. — Graph No. 2 (Fig. 2^ shows the distribution 
of the horse labour on this farm. The same sub-division has 
been adopted as in the manual labour graph. The actual number 
of working days per horse during the year was 248.1 or 77.8 
per cent, of the total possible working days. The percentagt' 
of the possible wwking days in each month of the year was as 


follows : — 

June. 

July. 

A lip:. 

Sept. 

Oct. Nov. Dee. 

1918 ... 

7(M 

48-1 

87-1 

70*7 

88-7 84 4 74-8 


fJan. 

Fob. 

Miiifli. 

April. 

May. 

1919 ... 


7;b7 

COC 

90'() 

74-0 

It must not 

be 

assumed, owing to 

the small percentage 


worked in certain months, that this farm was overstocked 
with work horses, or that thti great irregularity shows 
inefficient management. It has already been demonstrated,* 
that similar results are obtained by taking the average of five 
farms of different types. The number of working horses which 
a farm requires is not determined by the average requirements 
over the year, but by the number necessary to overtake the 
work in the busiest months. Therefore, on this farm, 
although an extremely slack period occurs in July, and com- 
paratively slack periods in June, December, January, February, 
March and May in the year under review, yet a sufficient number 
of horses must be retained in these months to accomplish the 

* C. S. Orwin, Dcternnnation of Farming Costs, 2nd Edition, 1921. 
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work in the busy seasons. This rule is also applicable when 
there is a tractor on a farm, unless it can so overtake the work 
as to keep horse work uniform throughout the year. The test 
of practice only can show whether this can be done. Some 
evidence that tractors do not fulfil this condition nor displace 
horses equivalent to their potential capacity is given by Mr. A. G. 
Rtiston.* He says: “ In every case investigated by the WTiter 
one effect of the introduction of a tractor on a farm has been 
without exception to increase the cost of horse labour per 
working day, because, owing to the fact that at certain times 
of the year, such as hay-time and harvest, horses are 
absolutely essential, the introduction of a tractor is rarely 
accompanied by the selling-off of its equivalent of horses. In 
consequence there is a dfcrease in the number of working days 
per horse per year.’* This, however, is only one aspect of 
the various considerations which require investigation when 
introducing a tractor. The manual labour which a tractor can 
disjdace. the running costs and (lepre(‘iation of the new equip- 
ment as compared with tlu' old, the advantag('s of getting work 
done quickly and the influence on the yield of the crops, are 
all factors which require to bo measured in order to gauge 
whether the combination of Iractor power with lun'Se powcu* is 
an economical one. 

Returning to the graph, it is well to notice lu)w relativelv 
unimportant arc the demands which st(X‘k make on horse labour, 
though the sheep make a fairly steady demand. One horse was 
definitely allocated to the shepherd during this year for tlu,' 
carting of hay, concentrated foods, shifting of hurdles, etc., yet 
in December and January this horse was not capable of under- 
taking the whole of the carting work and the time of two horses 
in the former month, and nearly the whole time of three horses 
in the latter were required, principally for the. ('arting of 
roots. The remainder of the stock only I'oqiiire the services of 
horses to any particular extent from December to April, again 
mainly due to the carting of roots when (he stock are indoors. 
On a farm of this type, where the proportion of arable to grass 
is high, the stock work is mainly supplementary to that on the 
arable, and generally speaking, if provision is made for working 
the arable, the same horses will easily do the stock work in 
addition. 

* A. 0. Ruftton. “The Cost of Horm* Labour,’’ •Tournal of tlie Ministry of 
Agriculture, Dec., 1921, p. 810. 
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On this farm the pasture, as in the case of manual labour, 
makes little demand for horse labour, and that only at hay time. 
There seems to be no reason why harrowing and rolling should 
not have been earned out in March, 1919, when both manual 
and horse labour graphs show a relatively slack period. 

Establishment work requires very little horse labour, as would 
be expected. The proportion of horse time spent on this class 
of work was less than 1 per cent, as compared with 5 per 
cent, for that of manual labour. 

OiK^ would expect a much higher percentage of days to be 
worked in June and July, in the height of summer, than is 
shown. The demand made by turnips for horse labour in these 
months was remarkable, and the whole of the root crops together 
required by far the greatest proportion of both manual and horse 
lab(uir requirements in these two months. Root crops are 
expensive to grow it will be admitted, but when considered from 
the standpoint of the use of labour — ^both men .and horses — ^when 
it would not be otherwise required, and also having regard to 
the fact that they are cleaning crops, the expenditure may be 
an extronu'ly economical one. Tiio substitutiem of forage crops 
for silage in place of roots must always be considered in relation 
to labour utilization, a point which many advocates of silage 
crops often fail to substantiate. 

To .‘iccount for the sinall number of horse days worked on the 
farm in June and July it may be argued that there is very 
little hay land. Meadow hay accounted for 22 acres 

only, but there were also 55 acres of mowing seeds, 
and together these make a considerable amount of horse 
work. The fact remains that apart from the tuniips 
and the hay no other ei’op on the farm can be effec- 

tivedy dealt with by hors(^s at this time of the year, 

or if horses are able to wwk on them, the ratio of hoi'ses to men 
is not an economical one. Only hand weeding can be carried out 
on the grain crops; the carrot crop of six acres required only 
manual labour for w^eeding and thinning; and the work 

on the mangolds mainly consists of hand and horse- 
hfxung, in the last of w’^hich the relation of horses to men is 1 to 
1, not 2 or 8 to 1 as in the case of ploughing, cultivating, etc. 
That manual labour is relatively more important at this time of 
year is borne out from a comparison of the manual and horse 
labour graphs for these months. 

The introduction of root thinners or bunchers, and other 
labour-saving devices on root crops would provide for a more 
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extended use of horses at this time of the year, and not only 
60 , but they should also be the means of displacing a certain 
amount of manual labour and making it available for other work ; 
especially is this desirable where a large amount of casual labour 
has to be employed at this season of the year. 

Where a few mares are kept for breeding purposes a means 
of reducing the cost of the horse-labour is provided, as the birth 
of the foals and the subsequent period when they have to nin 
with their mothers coincides with these slack months; the cost 
of the keep of the mares then becomes a charge on the foals and 
not on the other enteiprises of the farm. Whether this is a 
profitable way of dealing with the problem is another question 
and depends largely on the demand for work horses. 

The ideal of horse labour management is the tame as for 
rannual labour, viz., uniform employment throughout the year 
on productive work. Tt will bo apparent from the graph that 
this is difficult to attain, hut efficient organization, as far as the 
weather and other conditions affecting the use of horses will 
allow, through a well thought out programme of work will make 
an enormous difference in the proportion of idle days. 


USE OF ELECTRICITY 
AT GREATER FELCOURT FARM. 

E. Borlase Matthews, A.M.Inst.C.E., M.T.E.E. 

In order to show the possibilities of the use of electricity in 
farm buildings the writer i)ropose8 to explain the extent to which 
ho “ takes his own medicine,” on his farm of 600 acres at East 
Grinstead. This method will probably be more interesting at 
the moment, since the author has read two papers'^ which sum- 
marise very fully the work he has been carrying out during 
recent years. 

* Electro-Fannin^::, or the Applicationa of Electricity to Agriculture,’’ 
read on SOtli March, 1922, before the Institution of Electrical Engineers, 
Savoy Place, Victoria Embankment, S.W.l ; also, ‘‘The Uses of Electric 
Power in Agriculture,” on 3rd April, 1922, read before The Farmers’ Club, 
2, Whitehall Court, S.W.1; also, '‘Electro-Farming,” published by the Electricai 
Development Association, Savoy Street, Strand, price Isl 
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Although wide use is made of electricity on the author^s farm, 
it is not yet employed to anything like the extent to which ulti- 
mately it will be. It is only after exhaustive investigation, both 
of methods and equipment, that new applications are introduced. 
As the whole object of applying electricity to farming is to 
reduce costs and increase profits, the commercial aspect of each 
development is very carefully considered beforehand. The 
actual results are carefully analysed by means of a very detailed 
application of the author’s Auto-Countancy system. 

As a result of such investigation, it has been shown beyond 
all doubt that electricity applied on correct lines to agriculture 
possesses economic advantages which no other source of power 
can offer. 

Electric Lighting. — The use of electric light not only makes 
for cleanliness and convenience of working, but owing to the 
absence of flame, reduces fire risk, a matter of importance where 
such inflammable materials as hay and straw are concerned. 
Experience, however, has shown that besides these obvious ad- 
vantages, electric lighting on the farm can actually be made a 
source of profit. 

To take the simplest case, it has been found that by installing 
electric light in the poultry houses, and thereby increasing the 
hours of light during the winter months, an increase in the 
winter egg production of at least 10 per cent, can be secured. 
When it is considered that the cost of lighting is only about on'^ 
penny per bird per annum it will be seen that the return due to 
this application of electricity is very great. 

One interesting result of the installation of electric light in th:^ 
author’s cow byres is that the cost of the current (at 4d. per 
unit) is paid by the saving resulting from the prevention of milk 
spillage clue to better lighting. Although but little work hi^.s yet 
been done on the subject, there is no doubt that electric lighting 
will ultimately play a very great part in bringing both animals 
and plants more quickly to maturity. Eocent experience with 
lambs, and also with flowers, such as tulips, has been very 
promising. 

Where electricity is used for increasing the hours of light, 
it can be swit^*.hed on and off by means of very simple automatic 
devices, known as “ time switches.” Thus it is not necessary 
to increase the hours of work on the farm, in order to obtain 
the advantage of a longer feeding day. In fact, by the provision 
of suitable hoppers, which can be filled at convenient limes 
during working hours, labour and inconvenience are actually 
reduced as compared with ordinary methods. 
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It must not be supposed, however, that the mere provis'on of 
artificial light will give satisfactory results. What is required 
is illumination.” The same specialised experience and techni- 
cal knowledge, which is required for the satisfactory illumination 
of a works, is required to obtain a satisfactory result even in th^^ 
lighting of a poultry house. 

Electric Power. — The advantages of electricily for power 
purposes have been found to be equally great. One of the most 
successful adaptations of electric power, on the author’s farm, 
is for driving the liquid manure pump. By its aid, liquid 
manure carts are now quickly and cleanly filled, with the result 
that labour is bettor employed, and the land better treated. In 
the farm buildings electric power is used for driving the food- 
preparing machinery, as wdl as for milking. A special feature 
of the electric motor is its practically constant spt^ed under vary- 
ing loads, and its ability to deal with heavy overloads. It is, 
therefore, tlie ideal method of driving food-preparing machines 
such as chaff-cutters, cake-breakers, root-slicers, and crushing 
and grinding machines, all of which reejuire a stofuly 
speed, irrespective of the wide fluctuations in the powder which 
take place from soc(Jiid to second during operation. 

The aullior’s experience with electrically driven Hinman 
milking machinos shows that by running the pumps at 42 pulsa- 
tions per minute, instead of the higher speeds usually employed, 
the necessity for hand stripping is reduced (although some nand 
stripping is done in all cases*. It should be noted iha'*. the 
milking machine does not milk quicluT than by hand. As, how- 
ever, one man can supervise six or more milking machines, the 
milking time is greatly reduced, so that both time and labour are 
saved. The croam separator, and a bottle-washing machine, are 
also driven by electric motors. The cardboard covers used to 
seal the bottles of Grade A (Certified) Milk, are hermetically 
attached by means of a specially designed electric heater, which 
enables 25 to 30 bottles to be sealed per minute. 

Milk is delivered to the railway station, two miles distant, by 
an electric van. The cost of running has been found 
to be about one-halfpenny per mile, which compares most 
favourably with that of petrol lorries or horse vans. 

Electric powder is also used for driving the incubator fans, for 
the threshing, cleaning and grading of cereals, and for sheep- 
shearing and horse-clipping. Owing to the adequate supply of 
water under pressure which already exists, electric water pump- 
ing is not employed. On many farms, however, this would prove 
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a very useful and necessary application of electric power. The 
superiority of electricity for this purpose is well shown by the 
fact that in Denmark (which is a country of windmills) electric 
pumping is displacing wind pumping : the same thing is also 
happening in Holland. It is found that the electric motor is 
much more reliable, and pumps when it is needed to do so. 

In order to show clearly what can be done for the expenditure 
of one unit* of electricity, in terms of farm work, the following 
table has been prepared, based upon results actually obtained on 
the author’s farm. One unit of electricity will perform any one 
of the following operations : — 

Average time 


Operation, 

Chaff 1,000 11). of hay or straw 



taken, 

10 min. 

Cut G tons of mangolds 



60 


Crush 22 bushels of oats 



25 


Grind 3^ bushels of corn 



5 


Milk 52 cows ... ... ... 



35 


Separate 2G0 gal, of milk 

Churn and work 165 Ih. of butter 



GO 


Drive the funs of a 2240 egg incubator for 15 
Thresh 8 bushels of wheat 

hours 

11 



One unit of electricity will do the work stated irrespective of 
the time taken. Average times are given merely to emphasise 
the added advantage of rapid working wdiich results from the 
adoption of electrical methods. 

Apart from the advantages referred to above, the ease with 
which the electric motor can be started makes it particularly 
valuable for farm work. By simply closing a switch, without 
any physical exertion, the motor will start instantly and with 
certainty under all conditions. 

The author advocates the use of individual electric motors 
for the more important machines. Where this is not considered 
possible it will be found that the use of a portable electric motor 
(for which the author has devised a very cheap and simple 
arrangement) will be preferable to the use of counter-shafting. 
It is supposed by many that the use of a single motor and a 
counter-shaft gives the most economical results. This view, 
however, is quite mistaken. At Greater Felcourt Farm the food- 
preparing machinery is at present driven from a counter-shaft 
(originally installed for an oil engine drive) driven by the eUctrie 

* One unit is 1,000 watts expended for one hour. Watts represent the 
product of volts hy amperes. Thus 10 amps, on a 100-volt circuit gives 
1,000 watts, and if used for one hour means a consumption of one unit. 
Similarly, 60 amps, taken for 10 min., from a 100 volt circuit represents 
1 unit because it is 6.000 watts used for J of an hour. 
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motor. Exact measurementB (which of course are only possible 
where electricity is used) have proved that for every 68. spent 
in useful work 6s. has to be wasted in useless effort merely in 
turning the shafting, belts, and loose pulleys. With electricity 
at 4d. per unit the yearly cost of the power wasted by the shaft- 
ing is sufficient to buy a new electric motor of 3 to 4 h.p. capa- 
city. Since the use of a counter-shaft increases the amount 
of current taken by one to four times that necessary for the useful 
load, the size of cables used in the wiring must be at least 
doubled. Again, if storage batteries are used to supply the load, 
their ampere-hour capacity must also be doubled. Not only is 
the cost of using electric power unnecessarily increased by the 
counter-shaft, but the capital cost of installing the plant is also 
much increased. 

It is commonly supposed that the advantages of electricity can 
only l)e obtained by the large farmer, but the writer is convinced 
that this view is entirely wrong. While the big farmer uses 
electricity to supplement the efforts of his labourers, and thereby 
increase profits, the small-holder, who is usually unable to em- 
ploy labour, stands in the gre^atest need of some simple means 
to increase his productive capacity. Electricity, properly applied, 
relieves the small-holder of much of the more monotonous work, 
leaving him free to (concentrate on tlmse things which retjuirn 
manual skill and knowledge. The first cost of the electrical 
equipment is not great. Its earning capacity is much greater 
than that of any other part of the farm equipment. Every year 
small-holders quite cheerfully pay largo sums for new tyi)e8 of 
poultry houses and similar plant, in the hope of obtaining in- 
creased returns. It is very probable that by making their old 
houses weather-proof, and installing electric light, they would 
secure much greater returns at a much lower cost. 


WHEAT PRICES AND RAINFALL. 

It is obvious that crops are dependent upon the weather, 
and perhaps the most important question to which the farmer 
wants an answer is, “ what will be the effect of the weather upon 
the harvest? ” Of scarcely less importance to the farmer is the 
further question : “What is the weather going to be next year? ’’ 
Students of the weather have for many years past been endea- 
vouring, by analysis of past records, to find answers to these 
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queBtions, particularly by trying to find out whether abnor- 
mal temperature or rainfall recurs at regular intervals; i.e., 
whether there is a regular sequence of weather, or cycle, as it is 
called. 

Various astronomers and meteorologists have in recent years 
thus discovered cycles, some of which may now be regarded as 
well established. Of those that may conceivably produce a direct 
or indirect effe(*t upon our crops the two best known are probably 
the suii-spot cycle and the Bruckner cycle. It has for long been 
known that the number of spots occurring on the sun varies in 
a regular manner, a maximum and minimum occurring at 
intervals of about 11 years; also that certain terrestrial 
phenomena :ire infiuenced in the same way, indicating that sun- 
spots affect the conditions on the earth, or perhaps it should 
be said that both are due to the same cause. Dr. Bruckner 
found some thirty years ago that a period of relatively warm 
and dry years recurred on the Continent about every 35 years, 
and similarly that the intervening years tended to be wet and 
cold. Although we are altogether in the dark as to the causes 
of such fluctuations in the w^oather, their infiuence must never- 
theless mabe itself felt upon the growth of vegetation, and thus 
it becomes a very important matter to detect them. 

It is conceivable that the weather of different parts of the 
earth may bo differently affected by a large number of cycles, 
each of them due, maybe, to different causes. 'Fliis makes it 
exceedingly difficult to discover any regular sequence in the 
weather or in the produce of agriculture by mere inspection of 
records. Since the periods of these cycles are not of the same 
duration, their beneficial or harmful influence does not recur 
at the same moment of time : it will thus happen that the maxi- 
mum effect of one cycle will sometimes coincide with an opposite 
effectof someof the other cycles, and so its effect may be nullified. 
It is therefore only when the maximum or minimum effects of 
several influential cycles coincide in point of time, that their 
combined result will show itself in a big crop or severe shortage ; 
and this can only be expected to recur at comparatively long 
intervals. Agricultural records have not been kept for a suffi- 
cient number of years to exhibit a sequence of good or bad har- 
vests that can be relied on as a guide to the future, as an event 
known to have recurred only three or four times cannot be 
accepted as sufficient evidence of a regular cycle. 

There is, however, one class of observations that is sufficiently 
long to be of use for this purpose, and that is the price of wheat. 
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of which records exist, in more or less complete form, for nearly 
400 years, for a large number of places in western Europe. Now 
it is well known that, at least before the development of an over- 
seas trade in corn, the price at a given locality was high when 
the harvest in that neighbourhood was scanty, and low when 
the crop was abundant. Sir William Beveridge has examined 
these data, and being struck by the appearance at regular 
intervals of abnormally high prices — which may be assumed to 
follow immediately on bad harvests — has conducted an exhaus- 
tive investigation into the whole material.* 

Now although it is simple enough to combine several cycles 
to form, so to speak, one compound cycle, and find out when 
their cumulative influence is greatest or least, it is not so easy 
to decompose the resultant compound cycle, which is all that we 
have to woik uj)on. Yet (here are mathematical processes w’hich 
enable us to unravel the threads and disentangle the constituent 
cycles. Tlie arithmetical calculations are very heavy, but by the 
use of methods known as ‘‘ harmonic analysis '' and the 
“ periodograin,” Sir William P>everidge has succeeded in de- 
tecting a large number of cycles, lie finds, in fact, no less than 
19 (possibly there may be more), with periods of i evolution 
ranging from 2f to 08 years. The probability of their real exist- 
ence is in a large number of cases confirmed by tlio periods 
agreeing, with quite reasonable accuracy, with cycles detected 
by varif)us meteorologists. 

The most striking of these cycles, i.c., the one emerging most 
prominently from the calculations, is one of about 15 years; 
and it is the more remarkable because an independent period of 
this duration is not knowT) to meteorologists. Sir William 
Beveridge suggests, however, that it may be really a combination 
of shorter cycles, the maximum intensity of all of \Ahicii w^ould 
coincide about every fifteenth or every thirtieth year. 

He also finds a cycle of 11 years, corresponding to the sun-spot 
cycle. This one, however, does not persist throughout the whole 
300 years, and the author thinks that the real period (also 
emerging from his calculations) is one of not quite 51 years, or 
almost half 11. A cycle found with a period of B5J years also 
corresponds well with that discovered by Briicknor as causing 
a regular alternation of dry, warm periods with wet, cold ones. 

Sufficient records do not exist to enable the author to use data 
prior to 1550, but the records of historical famines show that 

* “ Wheat Prices and Kainfall in Western Europe,” a paper read before 
the Royal Statistical Society on 25th April, 1922. This is in substance a 
sequel to an article by the same author on “ Weather and Harvest Cycles,” in 
the Economic Journal for December, 1921. 
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most of these occurred at dates which might b© calculated by 
carrying back some of the cycles found. 

The material actually used covers only the three centuries 
1550 to 1850, the later years being entirely ignored in the inves- 
tigation, for the reason indicated above, viz., that European 
prices of wheat since then (or at least since 1870) depend far 
more upon the harvests of the entire world than of the locality 
where the price is paid, and thus — as cycles probably affect 
different parts of the world differently — high prices 
would not necessarily indicate scarcity in western 
Europe. This precaution enables him to test the con- 
tinuance of the phenomena since 1850, as well as their 
utility for prophecy, by comparing a calculated curve with 
actual results. He accordingly adds together the theoretical 
effects of the eleven best established cycles in each year, and 
constructs a “ synthetic ” (curve — as he calls it — of wheat 
prices. Upon the assumption that, if we are looking for a single 
factor which is uniformly adverse to a good harvest, we shall 
get nearest to finding it in rainfall, the “ synthetic ” curve 
between 1850 and l!)20 is compared with the curve of rainfall 
in western Europe during the same years, and the main peaks 
in the two are seen to correspond very closely. 

Reference may bo made to the deduction drawn by Sir William 
Beveridge some year or two ago as to the probability of heavy 
rain and bad harvests in 1923. This was taken by many people 
as a prophecy, but his later inquiries do not lead to the same 
conclusion as to the general meteorological condition of the near 
future, and such an interpretation is now to be regarded as with- 
drawn. He fully believes that trustworthy prophecy of the 
weather will, in due course, become possible, but that it is not 
yet possible on the facts as he has given them. Prophecy will 
become possible, if at all, only after detailed investigation has 
shown the nature, shape, relative importance, and, above all, 
local variations of each cycle. At present little more can be 
said than that such cycles exist and are noticeable as periodic 
changes in the rainfall. As his examination shows, these cycles 
do not necessarily persist indefinitely : many of them have per- 
sisted for centuries, but others have died away, or their periods 
have become modified. Such considerations render it dangerous 
to forecast the weather of any given year; and, in fact, the 
“ synthetic ” curve above referred to shows several discre- 
pancies in certain years with the actual rainfall records, alt bn n g h 
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the most prominent peaks duly appear in both. While, there- 
fore, the results obtained up to the present make it risky to assert 
that, because there was a particularly bad harvest in a certain 
year, there will be another bad one fifteen, or thirty, years 
later, continued investigations on the same lines should result 
in our being able to make such prophecies with a more reason- 
able expectation of their fulfilment. 


TRIALS OF NEW VARIETIES OF 
CEREALS. 

Part I. 

E. S. Beaven, 

Member of Council, National Institute of Agricultural Botany. 

The paper deals generally with tlie subject of Variety Trials 
of cereals and specially with the methods which have been used 
by the writer with a v'iew to securing cotnparative acx:uracy in 
the results of field tests of new varieties. 

Terminology. — Wheat, barley and oats have each been divided 
by systematic botanists into several “ species ” and sub- 
species,” and each of these again into a greater or less number 
of “ varieties.” The number of varieties recognised 20 years 
ago was about 200 for the tliree eer<*als together. The number 
has now been greatly increased by the artificial production of 
hybrids. Varieties are again divided into sub-varieties,” 
” strains,” ” sorts ” or ” forms,” signifying aggregates differ- 
ing in respect of either minor structural characters or characters 
not always discernible to the eye but often of igriciiltural value, 
as, for instance, length of growing period, hardiness, stiffness of 
straw, root-range, ratio of grain to straw, disease resistance, etc. 

It will be convenient to use some one word for tlie aggregates 
which are dealt with in variety trials. New productions are 
generally aggregates of plants the individuals of which have a 
common ancestry, and in variety trials we are concerned only 
with the inherited characters of the aggregates. The most 
descriptive term to apply to any aggregate under trial therefore 
appears to be race. 

i> 
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Some aggregates originating from selected individual plants 
having a hybrid ancestry, although apparently uniform in all 
their inherited characters, ultimately prove to be more or lees 
variable. This fact must be recognised in interpreting results 
of variety trials but is too complex for discussion in this Paper. 

Bacial Characters. — The most valuable characters of any 
cereal race are those which affect its relative productivity in 
respect of grain as compared with other races of the same species. 
The measure of productivity is the weight of dry grain haiTested 
and threshed from some unit of area. 

Next in value to the grower is the iptaJiiy of the grain in 
relation to the purpose for which it is most likely to l>e used. 

Morphological or physiological characters and combinati.ins of 
characters of any kind will be of value in proportion as they 
contribute to yield or to quality. The quantity and ((uality of 
the strarv as feeding material or for other uses must also he taken 
into account. 

From the above it is evident that variety trials of cereals are 
complex affairs. Moreover, the problem has many limitations 
and is beset by difficulties and sources of error especially in 
estimates of productivity, both in execution and in the interpre- 
tation of the results obtained. It is desirable to set forth some of 
these limitations and difficulties bchjre describing in detail the 
methods which have been designed to deal with the prohhuns 
involved. 

Limitations of Yield Testing. — ^It is very improbable that with 
our present knowledge any new race of cereal will Ix' produced 
which will give a higher yield of grain per acre than any and 
every already existing race of the same s])eci('S under every 
condition of soil, season and cultivation, l^hi' sanu' applies, 
although perhaps to a less extent, to (piality of grain. The 
problem of the plant breeder is that of adaptation of the plant to 
external conditions, and all that can he exj)ected from him is that 
he will produce new races better adapted to definite sets of 
external conditions than existing races in average seasons and 
under the best methods of cultivation. 

In Great Britain there are no wide areas of uniform soil. The 
“ lay of the land ” and the dip of the strata combine to make 
uniformity impossible. There are dmibtless many farms of 5(X) 
acres in Great Britain on which the soil is so variable that no one 
race of any species of agricultural plant is the best race for 
all parts of the farm. This may seem a hard saying, but let 
any critic try to find two adjacent pastuix'S showing equal pro- 
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portions of different races of grasses. This results from the 
combined effects of artificial and natural B<4ection and of 
adaptation, and there is no apparent reason ^^hy cereal races 
should not show a similar range of adaptability. 

The plant breeder is limited in the early stages of the produc- 
tion of new races by the type of soil of his breeding plots and 
by the average climatic conditions of his station. The compara- 
tive yields and qualities of a particular race obtained at a station 
in the West of England, say on the upper greensand with an 
average rainfall of 36 in., may be quite different from those 
obtained, say on the “ boulder clays of East .Vnglia with a 
24 in. rainfall. It therefore does not necessarily follow that the 
plant breeder’s original determinations of relative productivity, 
however correct for his own conditions, will always be applicable 
to other localities. 

Seasonal effects, oven in a limited area, are very diverse. 
These together with the necessarily variable methods of 
manuring, crop rotation, and tillage may suit one race of a 
species b(itler than another. Moreover, in some localities a 
qui<*k-growing race may be n(M Ossai\y in the average of a series 
of years, as for instanc(^ the quickly maturing “ Scotch 
Common ” barley in Aberdeeiisbire. As a general ruk‘. the 
more slowly maturing nu'cs will be the most productive, but 
superior yield may have to be sacrificed, if in, say one S(‘ason 
out of three, tliere is a chance that the crop would fail to ripen. 

It follows that all that can usefully bo a<*coiuplisht‘d in any 
one year in tlu' way of variety testing is to make accurate 
comparisons of races in respect of respective economic value, 
taking both quantity and quality into account, at different 
stations, selected for typical differeiK-es both of soil and of 
average climatic conditions. 

Is the task of the cereal breeder then a hopeless one? Is an 
organization for testing new cereal races equally hopeless? 
It is by no means necessary <o ticcept ** counsels of despair,” 
but in interpreting results of trials it is necessary to keep fully 
in mind the limitations and qualifications set forth above. These 
ar ein fact instinctively present to the minds of most growers, 
and it is because the practical farmer is aware of them that he 
frequently pays Hcmt respect to variety trials and prefers to 
rely on his own experiences. 

If it were desired to obtain systematic knowledge of the 
suitability of existing racos to localities, no better plan could 
be adopted than for some representative body, like the Farmers’ 
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Union, to organise a voluntary census of yields of varieties of 
cereals in different districts on the same principle and with 
similar objects as in the collection of milk records. 

In the case of new races, however, the prospective grower will 
always have to rely on the experience and testimony of those who 
produce, multiply and distribute the original stock. He must 
expect to pay for this in the form of a high price for a few 
bushels of seed, which is all that he needs at the start in order 
to stock his farm within a few ye«nr8, and even so he will some- 
times be disappointed and find that the new^ race does not suit 
his land. On the other hand, if he gets a substantially increased 
return, duo either to yield or to quality, or still better to both, 
the increase may easily be equal to the rent of the land and he 
may make much more than this for a few years by the sale of 
some of his produce for seed. 

Now’ the position of the jdant breeder is that unless he is 
very lucky the cost of producing a new’ race which appears to have 
some definite advantage in its favour is many hundreds of 
pounds, quite apart from any systematic series of field trials 
such as have now been inaugurated by the National Institute of 
Agricultural Botany, and if he proceeds at his own cost to field 
trials in different localities one of two things happens — either 
the new’ race gets into other hands than his and he gets no return, 
or he must establisli an extensive organization for both multi- 
plication and control. In the latter case he runs the risk of 
having to incur these costs and then find that his new’ race is 
after all “ not good enough ’’ — in which ca«(' it ought to b<> 

scrapped,'’ because the spreading of inferior races is a dis- 
service to agriculture. 

The above appear to the wTiter to be consid(Tations which 
justify the efforts of the National Institute of Agricultural Botany 
to organise a system of variety trials for new’ races in the joint 
interest of plant breeders and purchasers of seed-corn, and 
generally in the interest of increased production of grain in the 
country. 

Does what has l>een said above make it necessary to test great 
numbers of new races in a great number of localities and over 
a long series of years? It certainly shows the need for more 
systematic methods than have hitherto been adopted ; but there 
are some comforting considerations. It is becoming evident that 
there are some valuable racial qualities, the presence or absence 
of which can be demonstrated by plant breeders themselves in a 
finv years in one or a few localities on small areas, and which 
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may reasonably be expected to hold good under a wide range of 
external conditions. Illustrations may be given both with regard 
to yield and quality. 

1. It is fairly clear that a race with a long growing period is likely to give 
a better yield than one with a short growing period, and therefore it is probably 
desirable to select for any locality a race w*ith as long a growing period as the 
ordinary climate and farming conditions of that locality permit,* 

2. The writer has shown that with some races of cereals (given complete 
ripening) a greater pro{)ortion of the total dry matter of the plant is 
acciunulated in the grain than with others, and there is consequently a better 
proportion of grain to straw — an obvious advantage, because grain is more 
valuable than straw.f 

3. Comparative “strength” in wheat appears to be (|uite detiiiitely a racial 
character to a great extent independent of external conditions. J 

4. Immunity from certain diseases is also u racial character more or less 
independent of external conditions. § 

The above are examples of characters which can be tested in 
the plant breeding stage. Further investigations of the factors 
of productivity and of quality together with elaborated mii'sery 
testing methods will probably tend to lessen the number of new 
races which are worth caiT}'ing forward to the stage of N’arie":y 
testing in the field. 

Whatever may be the improved char^uders which the plant 
brooder has aimed at and hopes that he htis obtained, the first 
essential in systematic comparisons on the field scale is that each 
comparison shall be. as far as is reasonably and practically 
passible, free from errors of experiment, and the next essential 
is that some ndiable estimate should be made of the probable 
extent of the errors that are unavoidable. Unless these con- 
ditions are fulfilled it is not possible to proceed with any 
advantage to that inteipretation of the results which will still bo 
necessary and w'hich should accompany the publication of them, 
if they are to be of semce to future growers. 

Errors of Experiment. — It is admitted that every separate 
field experiment is subject to unavoidable errors. If in a com- 
parison of yields on different plots at any station in the same 
year the errors of experiment exceed the observed differences 
betw^een the yields of the races under comparison, the results 
of that particular trial are valueless as yield trials. In variety 

♦ Pedigree Seed Corn. Beaven. Jnl. JRcyal Agr, 5'oc. of England. 
Vol. 70, 1909. 

t Breeding Cereals for Increased Production, Beaven. Jnl, Farmers' 
Club, Nor., 1920. 

t Inberitance of Strength in Wheat. Biffen. Jnl, Agr, Science^ iii, 80, 1008; 

§ Inheritance of Disease Resistance, Biffen. Jnl. Aar. Science, ii, 109, 1907 • 
ir, 421, 1912. » » . » 
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trials as hitherto carried out, the probable errors’^ of the weights 
of grain have often been greater than the observ’^ed differences. 
Also, unfortunately, the existence of these probable errors has 
generally been ignored in published reports. Sufficient evidence 
of the universality and extent of probable errors in field trials 
may be found in the publications of (1) Wood and Stratton* ; 
(2) Mercer and HalU ; (3) of the present writer. J It may at 
least be partly due to ineffective methods employed in variety 
trials and to consequent misleading reports of them in the past, 
that there has been so little increase in the average yields of 
cereals in Great Britain ; for according to agricultural statistics 
the average yields of grain in Great Britain are still only about 
the same as they were 40 years ago. This record compares badly 
with what has been done with other agricultural plants and still 
worse with that of the horticulturists. The marked improvement 
in barley yields in Ireland is, however, an example of success 
directly due to systematic yield trials. 

It has sometimes been tacitly assumed that if a set of trials 
of the same varieties are carried out at a number of different 
stations on different soils, the average results obtaiiu^d giv(‘ figures 
which are more useful than those obtained at any one station. 
If, as rarely happens, one variety gives bettoi* results than all 
the others at a number of stations there is no doubt a pro- 
bability that it would have given comparatively good results 
under still other sets of conditions in the same season. What 
generally happens is that the order of merit varies at different 
stations in the same season and in different seasons at tlu^ same 
station. For this reason the averaging of results obtained at a 
number of stations, whilst useful, is at best of limited value. For 
example ; — It is not of much use to a grower in Norfolk to be 
told that a certain variety of wheat grown in, say, Shropshire or 
even at several other stations, has given comparatively high 
jdelds if the external conditions at all the stations are different 
from his owm. 


Errors of experiment in variety trials are of two orders : — 
(1) Systematic, and generally avoidable; (2) Casual, and not 
generally avoidable. To the first class belong : — 


^ For the use and meaning of the term “probable error” as applied to 
agricultural experiments see “Interpretation of Experimental Results” by 


by 

Wood and Stratton, Jnl Agr, Science, Dec., 1910, also Supplement to JourVof the 
Board of Agriculturp, Nov., 1911. 

t Experimental Erior of Field Trials. Jnl. of Agr, Science^ Vol. 4, Part 
IT, Oct., 1911. 

Breeding Cereals for Increased Production 


Jnl. Farmers' Club, Nov., 
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Character of Seed , — A necessary precaution which has often 
been neglected in variety trials is to make sure that the parcels 
of seed of the different races under comparison are equally repre- 
sentative. Very considerable differences in yield arise from 
differences in the physical, germinative. and other non-racial 
characters of the parcels of seed sown. These should not be 
neglected, just as for other reasons in a variety trial of potatoes 
we should not think of comparing Scotch grown “ Arran Chief ” 
with Fen grown ‘‘ Up-to-date.*’ 

The function of a seed, as of a tuber, is to give the individual 
plant a start. Much depends on a good start, and varieties should 
not be irregularly handicapped in this respect. 

The only practicable method of eliminating this probable source 
of error is to use seed of all the races under trial which has 
been grown and harvested the previous year under uniform con- 
ditions, and in case there is any substantia! difference in moisture 
content it would l)o prtderable that all the parcels of seed should 
be kiln-dried to an e(|ual moisture content. 

A very gocxl parcel of seed of an inferio)' race of a cereal will 
sometimes give a better crop than an inferior parcel of seed of 
a better ra<*(\ but there is no evidence that this accidental quality 
of the seed would be transmitted to the next generation, 

Admia:tnrcs. — Another systematic error arises if any sub- 
stantial admixture occurs in the seed of any race under trial. 
A very small percentage of admixture may l)e regarded as 
negligible. One per cent, of “ rogues,” if of an obviously 
different race of the same species will show* quite forcibly when 
the crop is ripe, but if the ” rogue ” plants are only 10 per 
cent, less or more prolific than the rest, the diffenuice in yield 
due to them will only amount to one-tenth of 1 per cent., which 
is negligible. If, however, the crop is to be used for sowing 
again, evim such a jiercentage is very undesirabb'. 

Casual Sources of Errors. — These are very numerous. They 
include soil variations due to a multitude of causes and extend- 
ing ov(^r large oi* small areas, such as those due to previous 
cropping and manuring, soil bacteria, etc. ; variations in sub-soil 
and in natural or artificial drainage : contour variations, such as 
slopes or furrows; irregular shading or uneven exposure to wund ; 
patches of weeds of all sizes; inroads of insects, vermin, birds, 
etc., in patches. It is quite impossible to exclude these sources 
of casual errors and they may occur in either small or large 
patches. Their occurrence may be regarded as chance events 
and they may be all lumped together, because there is only one 
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way of discounting them, viz., to arrange and multiply the plots 
of each race at each station in such a manner as to give an 
approximately even chance of getting the same proportion of 
go^ and bad patches, and at the same time to keep the laces 
to be compared as close together as possible in order to secure 
general similarity of soil conditions. 

On account of these unavoidable casual errors the yields of 
cereals cannot at present be compared with the accuracy obtain- 
able in physical experiments in the laboratory. With the help 
of the statistician, however, we may make steady approaches 
in this direction. The value of reliable results when they can be 
obtained is sufficiently gi*eat to justify the attempt. 

Probable Error of Yield Trials. — Every farmer knows that he 
cannot obtain a fair sample of the grain threshed from a stack 
by taking a handful out of one bag. Neither is it possible to 
find the yielding capacity of a paj-col of seed by sowing it on 
any one patch of ground, large or small. Still ]i*ss is it possible 
to estimate the diflferonce in the yielding capacity of two parcels 
of seed by sowing each of them on a single plot, oxen if tlie plots 
are side by side. To obtain sound comparisons, at any one 
station, it is necessary to average the results of a number of plots 
of each race. Having done this, if wo have excludod systematic 
errors, we can calculat^\ by an ari^hnieti(*al device based on the 
laws of probability applicable to chance events, the probable 
error* of the average result. Obviously the probable error of an 
average is likely to be loss than that of any one plot, and the 
greater the number* of plots the smaller is likely to he the 
probable error of the average. 

Briefly stated, probable error is an average error computed in 
a particular manner in order to afford a measure of the un- 
reliability attaching to any average of results by reason of the 
operation of chanco conditions. 

The degree of unreliability indicated by any probable error 
depends on the size of the probable error in proportion to the 
quantity to which it refers. For instance : — If the probable 
error of a difference between two averages of say 6 per cent, is 
as much a-s 3 per cent, it is an indication that the difference of 
5 per cent, is one that might easily he due to chance conditions. 
If, however, the probable error of the same difference is only 
3 per cent, it would be extremely improbable that meh a difference 
(6 per cent.) arose entirely from chance conditions. If in com- 

* For a full discussion of the theory involved see “An Introduction to the 
Theory of Statistics ” by C. Udny Yule. 5th Edition. 
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paring the produce of a series of “ control plots of an estab- 
lished race “ C with a corresponding series of a new race “A” 
the result was : — 

‘‘ C ” = 100, “ A ” - 105 ± 1 *0 per cent. 

(where + 1.0 stands for the calculated probable error as a per- 
centage of “ C ”) we could be practically certain that the differ- 
ence in favour of “A” was not a chance occurrence. 

The following may be taken as a rough standard of the 
reliability of any comparison such as we are coii'^idering : — Tf an 
observed difference between two averages, each of a considerable 
number of cases, is more than four times the probable error of 
the difference, the difference may be regarded as s/z/ruTreaut in 
the sense that it is extremely unlikely to have arisen from the 
operation of chance events. 

Sinc(» it is useless to expect a very rapid rate of advance in the 
yield of cereals from the breeding of new races, and since it is 
highly desirable that published conclusions should have a high 
degree of relial)ility, a “ fine sieve ** is required through which 
to sift results of jield trials. It is therefore suggested that a 
probable error of 1 per cent, or less in weight of grain should be 
aimed at in the difference between any two races at any station 
in any one year. 

Before considering whether there is any practical arrangement 
of plots which will give this degree of accuraev it will he as well 
to see how this compares with the kind of results at present 
obtaiiu'd in field trials. Before doing so it will be instmetive 
to ref(‘r brii^fly to the probable errors which occur in the plant 
breeding stage. 

The plant breeder usually proceeds year bv year bomewhat a«i 
follows : — 

1. SingJ^>> plants of (different races with equal soil space per plant, Tlje 
writer fin<l8 that with 12 f<i. in. soil space per plant, and with all the plants of 
the same race and comparing adjoining planta the dift’erenoes run from zero 
up to a quite indefinite luaxiinnm ; the probable error of tb ' percentage 
difference is somewhere about 80 per cent, of the average weight of tw^o 
adjoining plants. A difference of 300 per cent, between two adjoining plants 
is therefore not conclusive evidence of any racial difference, but may be due 
to conditions external to the plant. The probable error is mueb greater even 
than this for single plants under field conditions with necessarily wide 
differences in soil space per plant. It follows, although the argument cannot 
be developed here, that it is practically impossible to select single plants for 
racial productivity. Incidentally also it shows the great difficulty, if not 
impossibility, of adapting pot-cnlture methods to estimates of productivity, 
except in respect of very great differences. 

2. 12 plants with equal soil space per plant The probable error 
of the difference between two averages of say 12 row weights is likely to be 
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about 10 per cent., and comparisons at this stage may afford the plant breeder 
some slight but very uncertain indication of racial productivity. 

3. A chessboard of plots — each planted loith the same number of seeds with 
equal soil s 2 Hice per seed. This method lias been followed by the writer since 
1910 in nursery cultivations at Warminster, and has been adopted also by the 
Irish Department of Agriculture and the Cambridge Plant-breeding Station. 

Where the plots are 16 sq. ft. at seeding time reduced to 9 sq. ft. for 
harvesting by eliminating margins ; the plot of each race repeated 20 times 
(giving about 2,000 plants of each race); the whole area protected from 
birds ; the produce of each plot weighed ; the water-content determined and 
the dry weight computed; the probable erior of the difference between the 
total dry weights of any two races is found to be about 4 per cent. By this 
method eight different races can be compared to this degree of accuracy on 
less than ten perches of ground, when half a pound of seed of each race is 
available. Esliiuutcs of comparative yield based on these nursery chessboards 
are generally, hut not always quite closely, confiriiietl by field trials of the 
same races on similar soils in the same season. The results obtained on 12 
such chesshoarda since 1910 are now being summarised for publication. This 
method undoubteilly provides a means of sifting out those races which are 
worth carrying on to the field trial stage. 

Propooding now to systematic attempts to estimate the magni- 
tude of the probable error to be expected in field trials, Wood and 
Stratton, in the paper already referred to, from a very large 
number of published results estimate that the probable error 
of single plots of any size over 1/ 10th of an acre is generally 
about 5 per cent, of the produce of the plot. This gives a 
probable error of 7 per cent, as that which may be expected 
when comparing any two adjacent single plots. 

This is fully confirmed by Mercer and Hall in the paper already 
referred to, and in addition there is described in this paper the 
most elaborate experiment of which there is any record in this 
country with the object of determining the number of plots 
required to be averaged to produce a prescribed probable error. 

An acre of wheat of one variety selected for apparent 
uniformity was divided at harvest into 500 equal rectangular plots 
and the grain and straw from each plot was weighed. This was 
a great undertaking — only possible at such a station as Botham- 
sted. The mass of figures was very thoroughly investigated on 
statistical lines, not only by Mercer and Hall, but also by 
“ Student in an Appendix in which a still more elaborate 
statistical method was devised and shown quite clearly to lead 
to a further reduction in the probable error. 

In this experiment the actual difference in the w^eight of grain 
between the two half -acres on the east and west of the acre was 
8.3 per cent. If, therefore, this acre of ground had been used 
for a trial of varieties — one single half-acre on the east and 

one single half-acre on the west side — there would obviously 
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have been an actual error of about 8.3 per cent, in the com- 
parison between the two races due, not to racial characters, but 
to soil and other conditions external to the plant. In other 
words, the experiment would have been (as most variety trials 
in the past have been) a combined trial of soil fertility and race 
productivity, and it would have been impossible to disentangle 
the two. When, however, comparison was made of the weights 
grown on the 250 pairs of adjacent plots, it was found that the 
probable error of the average difference between all adjacent 
plots taken in pairs was reduced to less than half of I per cent. 
If therefore 250 plots of each of two races had been planted in 
alternating strips of plots across the field, it may be assumed 
that whatever was the difference in the total weight of grain of 
(he two races, the probable error of this difference due to soil 
conditions would have been only about half of 1 per cent, and 
that if the actual difference amounted to 2 per cent., viz., four 
times the probable error, it might sfifely have been regarded as 
significant. 

It becomes a problem in statistical inference to estimate the 
number of comparisons necessary with plots of any specified area 
in order that the prob.'ible error under any fairly normal external 
conditions shall not exceed, sav. 1 per cent., and also to find the 
best way of splitting up any uvailalde area into such plots. 

Consideration (>f the above results, and more especially of the 
contribution by “ Student.” suggested to the writm a method 
of yield testing for barley which after some early preliminary 
experiments was commenced at Warminster in 1920 for field 
tests of two different races. 

The method appears after two years’ full trial to t>e practical, 
and also economical of area, and furthei'nioro to bo adapted to 
reduce the probable error of yield trials of cereals to a very small 
percentage of the observed weight of the crop. 

This method may be called the ” half-drill-strip ” method and 
will be described in Part II of this pat)er with a summary of the 
results BO far obtained. It is in coui-se of trial by ti;e National 
Institute of Agricultural Botany this year for outs and barley. 
I^Tiilst it presents distinct advantages there are s' ill difficulties 
to overcome and it can probably be further improved on. 


{To be concluded.) 
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THE REVIVAL OF VILLAGE 
INDUSTRIES: 

THE WOEK OF THE EUE A‘L INDUSTKIES INTELLIGENCE 

BITEEAU. 

Major L. Siioeten Sack, O.B.E. 

The decline of rural non-agriculturul industries as an impor- 
tant factor in the economic life of this country dates from the 
introduction of machinery. With the gradual supersession, of 
handicraft by mechanical means of production, there began a 
steady transfer of nearly every form of manufacture to the towns, 
with a consequent withdrawal from the countryside to the urban 
areas of the workers required to man the newly erected town 
factories. 

The tendency continued unceasingly until the centralization in 
towns of every form of factory and workshop came to be regarded 
as the natural direction of all industrial development. The 
countryside w'as considered as being suited only to agricultural 
work, and the towns claimed control of all manufacturing 
industries, even of those where the element of handicraft con- 
tinued to predominate over the partial mechanical processes. 

As a result of this policy, the break up of the hitherto 
prosperous village industries was as inevitable as the steady 
depopulation of the countryside. To-day, with isolated excep- 
tions, the few rural industries which have survived are carrying 
on a precarious and languishing existence. Too frequently they 
are managed by enithusiastic but insufficiently experienced 
amateurs ; often their policy is directed by local sentiment rather 
than by business principles; usually they are out of touch with 
the rapidly changing market conditions and are, therefore, 
unable to face the keen competition of their urban competitors. 

The outcome of the social revolution consequent on the intro- 
duction of machinery has, therefore, been (a) to depopulate the 
countryside to such an extent that at present only 15 per cent, 
of the working population are country dwellers, and (b) to make 
the livelihood of even that proportion dependent almost solely 
on agricultural work by withdrawing the stabilizing effect of a 
successful non-agricultnral industry suited to local conditions 
and seasons. 

In most c>ontinental countries, the retention of profitably 
worked village industries has been encouraged by carefully 
planned schemes of Government action, having for their object 
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the relatively even distribution of population, and industries 
throughout the country. Germany, more than any other con- 
tinental country, has worked out its distribution of industrial 
activities on a considered plan, but other countries have not neg- 
lected the problem; for example, the French rural industries 
employ more than IJ million persons, and in Switzerland the 
prosperity of rural industries is closely associated with agricul- 
tural life. 

So disproportionate has the rural population of this country 
become and so serious is its threatened effect on agriculture, 
that the problem of improving the conditions of life of the rural 
worker has for several years received the serious thought of the 
Government and of leading agriculturists and economists. The 
more closely the matter is explored, the more definite appears 
the conclusion that the revival of rural industries must form an 
essential factor in the stabilizing and revitalizing of the 
countryside. 

Already in pre-war days the rural worker was being influenced 
to a larg(‘r and broader outlocjk on life by improved education and 
the more fnvjiient reading of the daily press. The War has here, 
as in so many other directions, had a decisive effect. Tin* rural 
soldier returned to his village with new experiences and greater 
ambit ions and his ideas j-apidly spread to his follow inhabitants. 
The countryman now demands for himself and his family greater 
security and wider prospects for the future than the exclusive 
dependence on agriculture can oifer. Disregarding even tin* 
seasonal nature of nnich agricultural work, the farm worker can 
gain a livelihood only when he is strong and able-bodied. Purely 
agiicultural work offers but rare chances of employment to his 
wife, to any of his children whose health is failing or to himst'lf 
should he IsHonie physically weakened. Inevitably, therefore, 
the more progivssive villagers are attracted to the towns where 
the greater variety of openings seems to offer a better future for 
himself and his family. 

Again, on giounds of high economic policy, it is desirable 
that the continued centralization of all industries in the towns 
should be checked and that a process of decentralization should be 
begun by transferring to the countryside some of those industries 
which are still largely dependent on handiwork and in which the 
use of modern mechanical processes is subsidiary. The increas- 
ing congestion in towns is clearly undesirable on social grounds. 
But further, in many industries cheaper production should result 
owing to the reduction of numerous “ overhead ” charges which 
are frequently much inflated in towns. 
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The importance of rural industries in meetin{j; the pressing 
problem of the disabled soldier cannot be overlooked. There are 
probably 100,000 or more ex-soldiers whose state of liealth unfits 
them both for the conditions of work in town factories and for 
the arduous routine of the agricultural labourer. To such men, 
capable often of only part time work, the village workshop seems 
to offer the employment most likely to encourage their ultimate 
return to health. 

The pressing importance of these and other aspects of rural 
industries development had for some time engaged the attention 
of the Development Commissioners. After calling for expert 
reports on the matter and thoroughly exploring the whole sub- 
ject, the Commissioners approached the Treasury for a grant to 
enable some central organization to be established with a view to 
providing a recognized centre for the distribution of authoritative 
advice and reliable data affecting the revival or establishment of 
rural industries. The Treasury sanctioned the grant, and accord- 
ingly the “ Rural Industries Intelligence Bureau ’ was formed 
under a Tnist Deed with the following trustees appointed by the 
Ministry of Agriculture: — Major-General Sir Cerai-d M. Heath, 
K.C.M.'g., C.B., D.S.O.; Sir Charles Mcl.eod : Sir Basil 
Mayhew, K.B.E., F.C.A.; Sir Douglas Newton, M.P.; 

The Hon. Edward G. Strutt, C.H. 

The Committee has as its Chairman the Right Hon. Lord 
Ernie, P.C., M.V.O., and is composed of the trustees in associa- 
tion with representatives of the Board of Trade, iho Ministry of 
Health, the Board of Education, the Ministry of \griculture and 
Fisheries, the Ministry of Labour, the Board of Agriculture for 
Scotland, the Ministry of Pensions, the Forestry Commission, 
the Labour Party, the British Legion and all other interested 
associations. 

The Director of the Bureau is Mr. E. Cecil Kny, who has devoted 
much time to a practical first-hand study of the rural industries 
in most European countries and combines with this intimate 
knowledge of rural organization a wide technical knowledge of 
the industries mainly affected. 

The Bureau is thus controlled by a body equally lepresentative 
of social interests and of technical and business experience. It is 
essentially an organization set up for practical purposes. The 
constitution of the Committee seems to indicate that in dealing 
with the many important questions that await settlement, the 
wider national outlook will be aesociated with the parochial 

♦ 258/262, Westminster Bridge Road, S.E.I. 
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standpoint, and modern business methods will have due regard 
to priictical local sentiment. 

The primary purpose of the Bureau is to offer skilled advice 
to those who are engaged in, or contemplate, the establishment 
of commercially profitable rural industries. The following may 
be quoted as typical subjects on which the Bureau will be able to 
offer the considerable assistance of their wide investigations and 
complete reference data : — 

(a) The revival of lapsed, and the exiension of existing rural 
industries on sound economic lines. 

(b) The economic possibilities of establishing, in any par- 
ticular locality, industries hitherto carried on exclusively 
abroad. 

(c) Commercial organization, e.g., questions (f costing, 
designing, training, and choice of processes. 

(d) Market intelligence, including reports on home and 
foreign markets, freights, etc. 

(c) The decentralization of urban industries which could be 
better carried out in rural areas. 

Ihe policy of the Bureau will not be restricted by any rigid 
rules or formuhe. It is recognized that no hard and fast system 
is suitable for, and still less can be imposed upon, every part of 
the (‘ountry. Noinially, it will rest with the local inhabitants to 
take the initiative by considering what form of industry is most 
siiibnl to tlie j)articular local conditions, having regard to such 
considerations as the nalural sources of i)ower, the railway ser- 
vice, the facilities for obtaining the requisite raw materials, etc. 
The Bureau will where desired give proliminarv advice as to the 
general principles which will probably he ru'cc^ssaiy to ensure the 
commercial success of any scheme ; when tlu^ preliminary scheme 
has been worked out, the Bureau wall be in a position to go into 
the commercial possibilities of the proposals moiH^ closely. 

While the initial puipose of the Bureau is, as has been ex- 
plained, to act as an expert adviser, it is lecognized that in many 
cases the successful management of newdy established industries 
may require further practical assistance in obtaining reliable 
material at reasonable prices and in securing a good market 
for the manufactured articles. In conjunction with the Bureau, 
therefore, a co-operative trading society, known as the Country 
Industries Co-operative Society, has been established also at 
258/262, Westminster Bridge Road. The working scheme of 
this Society will be explained in an article in a later issue of 
this Journal. 
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THE LINCOLNSHIRE CURLY COATED 

PIG. 

Sandbbs Sdbncbb. 

Thbkb appears to be little doubt as to the locality in which 
the Lincolnshire Curly Coated Pig originated, since in no other 
county than Lincolnshire is there found a breed of pig of a 
similar type and character. It is true that some forty or fifty 
years ago there was to be found in County Cork an occasional 
pig with very curly hair, but this was of quite a different charac- 
ter to the curly hair of the Lincolnshire pig as it was much softer 
and more like wool than hair. Further, the County Cork type 
of pig did not seem to possess that robust constitution which is 
so characteristic of the Lincolnshire pig. It had more the 
appearance of a pig which had been so interbred as to lose its 
con^tiiiitiuii luul which h id entered on its last stage. The subject 
ol tiii.-o net's is ill evi’iy respect the exact opposite, as it certainly 
appears (o have been vastly improved, not only in constitution but 
in form and substance since classes for the breed were included 
in the prize schedule of the county agricultural society. The 
writer's first experience of the North Lincolnshire pig was in the 
fifties of the past century when the curliness of the hair was not 
so generally noticeable, nor did the pigs of that period possess in 
so niarked a (l(>groo the ipiality of lairly luatiirity, 'JTu'u, as 
now. the sows wer;- prolific and good iiiolhers. whilst the pigs were 
very hardy, but they required to be of considerable age before 
they responded readily to the fattening process. This resulted 
in fat ])igs of a size and degri'e of fatness which would not find 
favour in Ihe eye of the coiisuiner of tlie ])resent day. e\en in 
Lincolnshire where the average fat pig killed for consumption on 
the farm would scarcely pass muster at any market outside the 
particular county. 

The probable reason for the very heavy and fat type of pig 
finding favour in the county of Lincoln was that, in the northern 
part of the county especially, a considerable proportion of the 
horsemen, cattle men, and shepherds used to live in the farm 
houses or in the houses of the ground keepers or foremen, tKe 
latter receiving from the farmer a certain weight of bacon annu- 
ally in part payment of the cost of keep of the men. Both in 
the farm house and in the ground keeper’s house bacon formed 
the chief meat consumed by the men, whose appetites had not 
been pampered, so that they made no objection to fat bacon made 




Fkj. 2. liinoohisliire Curly-l^ated Sow. 
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from old and matured pigs which was neither so delicate in 
flavoor nor so tmider as is the most highly priced bacon of to-day. 
It has, however, the desired qualities satisfying at little cost 
the appetites <rf the men and of enabling themr to perform their 
somewhat arduous duties on the farm, or in other words, the 
Lincolnshire Curly Coated pig has been most successfully bred 
to meet the requirements of the farmer. It fulfils in the most 
complete manner its duty of supplying at a fair cost a large 
CHtcass of fat pork within a reasonable time. Indeed we think 
that its breeders are justified in making the claim that no other 
breed is more suitable, if so suitable, for the special purpose for 
which the curly coated, pig is mainly kept. 

It might not be so great a favourite when transported from 
its native county to the southern portion of this country, but 
there can be no doubt that a considerable proportion of the 
common country pigs would be more readily fattened and ^t less 
cost did they possess an infusion of the blood of the curly 
coated pig, 

I’he vast improvement in the Lincolnshire pig which has taken 
place during the last half-century may have had its influence 
on the system of pig keeping in the county. In the olden time 
the fatted pig would be a year and a half to two years old and 
not infrequently it would also be a young sow which had reared 
one litter of pigs, as the far too common practice was to utilize 
the extended growing period of the female pig by breeding a 
litter from the young sow and then fattening her. The quality 
of the resultant pork would suffer somewhat, but this was not 
considered to be of any great importance owing to the absence 
of fastidiousness of taste in the general consumer. The farmer, 
however, handicapped himself very considerably in the improve- 
ment of his pig-breeding stock, as by fattening off the young sow 
after she had reared one litter of pigs, it was impossible to make 
a selection of the sows which were the best producers of large 
litters of tliose irigs which would grow and mature most quidriy. 

.A permanent and considerable improvement in any breed of 
live st(^ can only be assured by the continuous Election of 
those sires and d^ whose produce most nearly approaches the 
standard of excellence of the breed. We believe also that the 
system of matang a young boar with gilts, then castrating and 
fattening the boar as soon as the gilts are in pig. has ceased to 
be followed to so great an extent as in former times. It is to be 
hoped &at still furttier improvement may soon bo carried out 
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by the complete discontinuance of these old practices, which are 
now followed only in the breeding of ordinary pigs on the farms. 
The following is the ofiScial scale of points : ~ 


Colour . — White. 

Face anti Neck. — Medium length and wide between the eyes 

Ears. — Medium length and not too much over face 

Jowl. — lleavy ... 

Chest. — Wide and deep 

Shoulders. — Wide 

Back. — Long and level 

Sides. — Deep, and ribs well sprung 

Loin. — liroad 

Quarters. — Long, wide and not drooping 

Hams. — Large and well filled to hocks 

Tail. — Thick and set high > 

Legs. — Short and straight 

Belly and Flank . — Thick and well filled 

Coat . — Fair quantity of curly or wavy hair 


and ears 5 

... 10 
3 
3 

... 15 

... 10 
... 10 
5 
5 

... 15 

3 

5 

3 

... • 8 
100 


Objections . — Narrow foreliead, thin cars. 

Disqualifications . — Pricked ears, dished or long nose, coarse, ^traight or luistJy 
coat, any other colour of hair than white. 


HOP “CANKER” OR “GROWING-OFF.” 


E. S. Salmon and H. Wormald, 

Mycological Department, S.E. Agrknitnral College, Wye, Kent. 


ll<»p “ canker ” has been known for tlie past thirty or forty 
years, if not longer. It is known generally in Kent, Sussex, 
Surrey, Hampshire, Herefordshire and Woirestershire as “ can- 
ker,”* but in many districts of the Weald of Kent and of SusBe.\, 
fanners as well as foremen in the hop garden give the disease 
the descriptive name of ” growing-off.” 

A short account of the disease was published in 1902 by 
Professor John Percival,t w’ho wrote : "I have noticed examples 
as early as the end of June, but it is most frecjuently noticed later 
in the season, and in many cases the bine may reinain connected 
as it were by a mere thread almost up to the time of hop-picking 
and then s uddenly dro op and die with its load of hops in an hour 


" The present disease iimst not Iw coiifii.seil with that oceasimiallv caused 
t.y the grub or eatcrpillar, of the Gliost Moth ( HepUdm hum.nl!), which lives 
umlergrouud and bores its way into tlie rootstock of the hop 
t Jour. S. E. Agric. College. XI, 87-8a (1902). 
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or two. On scraping away the soil, the lower end of the bine 
will be found completely severed from the parent plant.” 

The cause of the disease was attributed by Professor Percival to 
the fungus Fusoma paraaiticum. During the past ten years the 
writers have had, from time to time, opportunities for studying 
the disease, and have been able to confirm the general conclu- 
sions arrived at by Professor Percival. 

Description of the Disease. — Above ground the presence of 
the disease is indicated by a wilting of one or more bines at each 
affected ‘ ‘ hill ’ ’ ; such bines are usually foimd to be almost 
severed at the base and easily come away from the rootstock 
with a slight pull, a condition which, as noted above, is some- 
times described by growers as ‘‘ growing-off ” of the bines. This 
wilting of the bines, is accompanied by a canker of the under- 
ground rootstock, the infected portions being brown and dead. 

The basal parts of diseased bines which have been dead for 
some time often bear white pustules of a fungus, the conidia 
produced on these pustules being of the Fuaarhim type. Bines 
just beginning to wilt may not show these pustules, but usually 
the bark and even the wood is brown, and mycelium of a fungus 
is to be found in the brown tissues. In experiments where 
particles of such brown tissues were placed on sterilized culture- 
media, the fungus grew out and eventually gave rise to the 
Fuaarimn fructifica-tions. 

If the bines become infected but are not killed until late in the 
season, their bases become abnormally thickened, presumably 
owing to the accumulation of foodstuffs travelling downwards 
from the leaves and unable to roach the rootstock because of the 
partial severance of the tissues at the junction of bine and root- 
stock. These swollen bases become invaded by the fungus, 
which produces its fructifications at the surface. If the fungus 
is not fruiting at the time the hill is ‘‘ cut ” or “ dressed,” 
Fusarinm fructifications almost invariably appear within a few 
days if the basal part of the bine — ^known as a ” strap cut ” 
when used for propagation — is kept in moist air. 

A serioos outbreak of the disease in a ” Bramling ” hop- 
garden came under the writers’ notice in 1914, and the following 
notes on observations made there will serve to illustrate a typical 
case of hop-canker. Many hundreds of bines had been killed 
during the first three weeks of June of that yeftr. By the end 
of the month the damage had almost ceased but the check was 
probably only a temporary one, as in previous infestations in 
the same hop-garden a certain further number of bines died 
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later in the season when bearing hops. Some of the diseased 
bines were quite detached from the rootstocks, and others showed 
various stages in the process of becoming separated. Many of 
the dead bines were found to be bearing Fmarium pustules when 
examined in the hop-garden; in some cases the pustules had 
developed while covered with two or three indies of soil. In 
very rare instances the separated bines were found to have 
produced tufted growths of adventitious roots, mostly from the 
nodes, in the region between the plane of separation and the 
surface of the soil. 

It is noteworthy that this Bramling garden was on land which 
had not previously home hops and the plants were only about , 
four years old; the soil was loamy and certainly not to be 
described as a wot soil. In a few hills all the bines had been 
killed and only such hills were, in practice, grubbed up and 
destroyed. As a rule 1 to 8 out of the six bines trained up 
from a hill had been killed ; such hills were not grubbed up. 

A number of hills which had lost 1 or 2 bines during the 
summer were marked and examined in the following March, 
when it was found that in each case some or all of the remaining 
“ straps ” (bases of the bines) were diseased, a slight pull 
usually being suflftcient to sever the connection with the root- 
stock : in one hill only were all the ‘ ‘ straps ’ ’ securely con- 
uected with the rootstock and, on cutting, it was found that 
two were sound throughout while the third showed a trace of 
decay on one side. 

Where the straps were not wholly destroyed the decay 
in every case was at the lower end, the upper end being still 
alive and bearing young shoots. This indicates that the disease 
spreads from the crown of the rootstock into the straps. One 
such strap which was carefully examined showed a sharply 
marked margin at the upper limit of the diseased tissue which 
extended to about the middle of an internode, the lower node 
bearing dead buds, the upper living ones. The same sharp 
demarcation of the brown dead portion was also seen on cutting 
the “ strap ” longitudinally, and on making a microscopic 
examination fungus mycelium was found in the brown tissues 
up to one or two layers of cells from the sound tissues ; mycelium 
was not found actually in the cells not discoloured. The myce- 
lium present was proved to be that of the Fuaarium. 

It was the practice in this garden, at the time the hills were 
cut, to remove the straps almost immediately and bum ' 
them ; at the time of the visit (March) this was being done, the 
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fire being at the side of the garden. However, a few straps 
from diseased hills had been left lying on the ground for about 
two days and on some of these there were pastules which proved 
to be the fructifications of the Fusarium, although none of the 
hills, as they were uncovered and examined that day, showed any 
pustules. It is evident therefore that if diseased portions of the 
plants are not destroyed immediately, but are left lying about 
in the hcq>-garden, they serve for the continued development and 
dissemination of the fungus. It seems probable that the fungus 
can remain alive even when the “ strap cut ” in which it is 
living becomes desiccated. Infected “ strap cuts ” from the 
hop-garden referred to above were brought into the laboratory 
in .Tune and allowed to become air-dried at room temperature. 
In the following February they were moistened and placed on 
damp filter paper in a covered dish. Within four days mycelium 
had grown out and already conidia, in general resembling those 
seen on the freshly-killed straps but not produced in definite pus- 
tules, had developed. The rapid development of mycelium and 
fmetifieations suggests that the growth had arisen from internal 
mycelium rather than from chance conidia on the surface, but 
the experiment must be repeated under more controlled con- 
ditions for confirmation of this point. 

In another case, the farmer has described the damage inflicted 
as follows : — ‘ ‘ In some years, in my Bodmersham Golding hop- 
garden, I lose a small percentage of bines, which die off both in 
burr and in full hop. One season we had a most disastrous time 
— they were a wonderful looking crop, till they staiiied dying both 
in burr and hop and continued to do so up to and through 
picking. I should say we lost about 30 per cent, of the crop.” 

In some cases ” canker ” may appear soon after the planting 
of the hops. A Worcestershire grower wrote in 1914 : — ” I am 
sending you the enclosed hop roots. They were planted last 
year as yearling roots. You will notice that the body of the plant 
is going rotten. There are thousands of plants like them in the 
hopyard.” The specimens sent bore the same fungus as found 
in other cases of hop-canker. 

As will be inferred from the above accounts, hop ” canker ” 
is a sufficiently serious disease to cause appreciable damage. 
As a rule only a certain number of the “ bines ” on any one 
hill die off, and tire whole plant — the ” hill ” — ^is not generally 
killed. Cases have occurred, however, where from 6 to 10 per 
cent, of the hills in a garden have been completely killed. Where 
the hops planted belong to a variety which is particularly auscep* 
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tible to “ canker," a certain number of dead hills are almost 
invariably to be found. 

Varieties Susceptible to ** Canker.*' — Some varieties of hops 
appear to be more susceptible than others. In the Weald of 
Kent and Sussex, Bramlings and Tolhurst are severely attacked j 
Buggies do not escape the disease, but the injury inflicted is not 
usually so great as in the above-noted varieties. In Bast Kent 
the variety Eodmersham (or Mercer’s) Golding has proved par- 
ticularly susceptible; Bramling to a less degree, while Cobbs 
and Old Golding are little affected. 

In Worcestershire the Mathon White is very liable to the 
disease, and in Hampshire the Farnham Whitebine. 

Influence of Soil Moisture. — While by no means confined to 
hop-gardens on heavy, wet soils, the disease does appear to be 
favoured by moist conditions. The general experience of hop- 
growers is that " canker ’’ is worse in a wet season or following 
a wet wintei’. If there is a wet clayey patch in a garden, the 
" iiills ” are likely to be more severely attacked there than in 
the other pa)-t of the garden, and that side of a garden which 
gets least sun will frequently show the greater number of dis- 
eased hills. A grower in East Kent writes: — " My garden of 
Eodmersham Goldings which was so severely attacked by 
“ canker ” lay rather low and damp, and somewhat shaded 
from the early morning sun; the soil is a deep loam overlying 
brick earth. I grubbed this garden and it has not been re- 
planted, but I planted up some Eodmersham Goldings in another 
garden which has a lighter and sharper soil, with a gravel and 
chalk subsoil. The plants do not crop so heavily but on the 
other hand we have much fewer losses by dead hills or dying 
off after the bines have reached the top wire.” 

The Fungus Causing the Disease. — The constant association 
of the Fnsarium fungus with the disease, and th" fact that this 
fungus can be directly isolated as a pure culture from tissues of 
the hop-plant bordering on the healthy parts supply strong 
presumptive evidence that the fungus is the cause of the disease. 

Inoculation experiments carried out by the writers on hop 
sets, although not conclusive (owing to the fact that some of 
the control sots contracted the disease) give further evidence in 
the same direction. 

Eight hep sets were inoculated with the fungus (by placing 
on the cut surface mycelium from a pure culture) and planted 
up in pots ; all gave rise to diseased plants, six oi them becoming 
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cankered and producing Fusarium pustules; the other two pro- 
duced wilted bines but when examined no Fusarium pustules 
were present. Of the four “ control sets/’ planted up at the 
same time but not inoculated, two also became infested with the 
Fvsarium; the other two produced healthy shoots. 

Preventive Measures.. — Direct. — (l) In several cases hard 
“ cutting,*’ or “ dressing,” of all the hills in the affected part 
of the garden has been advised, and success has followed this 
treatment. All the browned part of the hill (rootstock) con- 
tiguous to the sw'ollen or cankered ” bines should be pared 
away with a sharp knife. The experience of many observant 
hop growers has led them to believe that a thorough ” cutting ” 
or ” dressing ’’ of the hills is the best treatment for ” canker.” 

(2) All dead hills in the garden should be grubbed up and 
destroyed. 

(3) In the affected part of the hop-garden all the cuttings from 
the hills should be collected and destroyed when they are cut, as 
the fungus causing ” canker ” will develop on the swollen cut- 
off ” straps,” and may infect the cut surface of the plant in 
the hill."^ 

Indirect. — Drainage, or cultivation to remove the moisture of 
wet land, or lotting in the sun, appears to have a favourable 
effect on keeping ” canker ” in check. 


COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURE FOR 
WALES. 

The halt-yearly statutory meeting of the Council of Agricul- 
ture tor Wales was held at .the University Collogo of Wales, 
Aberystwyth, on the 1 9th May, 1922, under the Chairinanship 
of Mr. W. S. Miller, who was re-elected to the Chair for the 
year 1922. 

There was a repn^sentative gathering of meiuhers and the 
Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries (Lt.-Col. tlie I^ight Hon. 
Sir Arthur GrifiBth-Boscawen, M.P.), Mr. C. Ih'yner Jones, 
C.B.E., Welsh Secretary, and other Officers of the Ministry were 
present. 

Address by the Minister. — The Minister gave a general review 
of the situation in regard to a^culture during the preceding six 

A farmer writes to n« : “This year for the first time we arc collecting 
and burning everything cut from the hill at ‘dreBsing’ time in the gatden of 
Tolhufstn that has * canker ’ badly.” 
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months, and, in the course of his remarks, referred to the anxious 
times through whidi the agricultural industry had been passing 
after the comparative prosperity of the war period. The situation 
was rendered more difficult as a result of the outbreak of -foot- 
and-mouth disease, which was the severest visitation of the 
disease that this country had experienced since 1883. On the 
other hand, the reduction in the wages of agricultural labourers, 
which was inevitable having regard to the fall in the prices of 
agricultural produce, had afforded some compensation to the 
farmer. He expressed gratification over the fact that the 
necessary adjustment in wages had been made in a spirit of 
conciliation and goodwill, which was essential in order to ensure 
peace on the farm, without which it would not be possible to 
secure prosperity. The Ministry had, on its part, taken prompt 
measures to meet the Com Claims, which, with the exception of 
those in regard to which queries had been raised, were nil paid 
in the early part of January. 

Dealing with the report of the Committee on National Expendi- 
ture, the Minister stated that he had been able to prevail i-.pon 
the (jovemraent, in spite of the recommendations made by the 
Committee, to preserve the Live Stock Scheme, with the excep- 
tion of the sections relating to Heavy and Light TTnrse Breeding. 
It had been found possible also to retain, in addition to the Grant 
of £850,000 provided under the Corn Production Acts (Picpcal) 
Act for the promotion of agricultural development in England 
and Wales, the full provision already made for aiding agricultural 
education and research. He explained in detail the position as 
regards the proposed allocation of the fund of £850,000 to 
different services and emphasised the fact that no money would 
be allocated from the fund for the completion of schemes for the 
establishment of Farm Institutes pending a decision ae to the 
amount required for research into animal diseases. 

Proceeding, the Minister called attention to the benefits 
derived by the agricultural industry from the land drainage 
schemes adopted for the alleviation of unemployment and to the 
steps taken by the Ministry to secure a settlement of the difficulty 
as regards milk prices. Amongst other things he referred to the 
relief given to the farmer in the Budget that had been recently 
introduced, which provided for assessments under Schedule B 
for income tax purposes to be made in future on the basis of the 
annual value. In conclusion, while admitting that the rating 
question remained to be dealt with and that under the present 
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system the farming industry was undoubtedly over-rated, he 
expressed the hope that it would bo possible in the near future 
to place the matter on a proper basis. 

The Chairman proposed and Col. Curre seconded a vote of 
thanks to the Minister. 

Importation of Store Cattle. — The question of the importation 
into this country of live store cattle from Canada was again con- 
sidered and the following resolution, which is in the same terms 
as the resolution passed at the previous meeting of the Council, 
was, on the proposition of Mr. C. D. Thompson ^Glamorgan), 
seconded by Mr. G. B. Bowen (Pembroke), carried ncm. con . : — 
“ That the Council of Agriculture for Wales strongly pro- 
tests against any proposal to remove the present embargo on 
the importation of Canadian cattle, and calls upon the Ministry 
of Agriculture to take steps to ensure that the interests of the 
agriculturists of this country are safeguarded in this matter.” 

Report of Live Stock Committee. — In submitting the report 
of the Live Stock Committee, Mr. G. B. Bowen. Chairman of 
the Committee, called attention to the increased number of sires 
placed out under the Live Stock Scheme in Wales and Mon- 
mouthshire. Although the heavy horse grants had been discon- 
tinued, it was particularly gratifying to find that five milk 
recording societies were at present carrying out operations in the 
Principality. The Committee had at its meeting held on the 28th 
April adopted proposals for the allocation of the grants available 
for Wales for 1922-23, viz., 110 boar grants, 245 buU grants and 
16 ram grants. He moved the adoption of the report and the 
motion was seconded by Mr. S. T. Griffin (Monmouth). 

On being put to the meeting the report was adopted. 

Report of Committee on Agricultural Policy. — The Council 
then proceeded to consider the report of a Sub-Committee 
appointed at the previous meeting to draft suggestions for the 
formulation of an agricultural policy for Wales. Mr. Bnuier 
Jones explained that the Committee had met on two occasions to 
consider this matter, and after fully discussing various aspects 
the question had asked him to draft a report embodying 
generally the views expressed at the meetings of the Committee. 
As indicated in the memorandum circulated with the report, 
the Committee, when they met subsequently, were unable to 
agree wittiout reservations to all the recommendations included 
in the repwt, but it was their unanimous desire that the report 
as drafted should be submitted to the OonncU for discussion. 
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After considerable general discussion it was af^eed that detailed 
consideration of the report be deferred to a special meeting of the 
Council to be called for the purpose at the end of three months. 

Credit lor Fanners. — Consideration was given to the report 
of the Sub-Committee appointed by the Agricultural Advisory 
Committee for England and Wales to consider the question of 
providing fnrth('r credit facilities for farmers. On the motion 
of Mr. Griffin (Monmouth), seconded by Mr. C. D. Thompson, 
and supported by Mr. William Edwards (Anglesey), it was 
decided to support the recommendations embodied in the re]»ort. 

Agricultural Statistics. — Mr. Brjmer Jones called attention to 
the memorandum which had been circulated to the members in 
regard to the proposed Bill for dealing with the collection of 
Agricultural Returns and stated that the Ministry would be glad 
to receive an expression of opinion on the part of the Council 
as to whether it was desirable that a Bill should be promoted with 
a view of making it compulsory upon holders of agricultural land 
to furnish the information required in the annual Returns. 

Mr. C. D. Thompson projKised and Mr. Thomas Williams 
(Montgomery) seconded the followiijg resolution, which was 
carried unanimously : — 

“ That provided the information furnished by individual 
farmers is not disclosed or used for any other purpose than 
the compilation of agricultural statistics this Council approves 
of the proposal of the Ministry of Agriculture to promote a Bill 
making it obligatoiy upon farmers to supply the particulars 
required in the annual Agricultui'al Returns.” 

The half-yearly report (No. 8^ of the Proceedings of the Agri- 
cultural Advisory Committee for England and Wales, dated the 
10th May, 1922, was received by the Council. 


VARIETIES OF SWEDES RESISTANT 
TO FINGER-AND-TOE. 

T. WinTEHEAD, A.R.C.Sc., 

Agricultural Department, University College, Bangor. 

Although it has become widely known that clubroot 
or finger-and-toe {Plasmodiophora hraseicae) can be elimi- 
nated, or at least greatly reduced in severity, by the application 
of lime, there is no indication that the disease is actually being 
controlled on any large scale. Individual farmers, of course. 
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have succeeded in stamping out clnbroot, but in general the 
position in the country with regard to this disease has not 
changed very appreciably during the last twenty years. 

Whilst it is true that liming is not usually resorted to on the 
scale which is found necessary to check clubroot, this is not alto- 
gether to be attributed to slackness or lack of knowledge on the 
part of farmers, but in many cases to the real difficulties experi- 
enced in carrying out remedial measures. 

It is perhaps significant that clubroot is serious in stock- 
raising districts in the North of England, and in North Wales — 
essentially pastoral areas. These districts have, generally 
speaking, a soil rich in humus and a relatively high rainfall — 
factors which will tend to reduce soil aeration and presumably to 
increase soil acidity. Moreover, under these conditions lime will 
often be applied to grass in preference to arable land. Inciden- 
tally it may be observed that liming is a costly and laborious 
operation. The cost of applying two tons of lime at present 
prices will be at least X‘5 per acre, and in some cases — as in 
North Wales — where a farm may be as much as ten miles from 
a railway, the cost and labour involved become prohibitive. 

These facts, taken in conjunction with the opportunities which 
occur for infecting land through farmyard manure and the com- 
mon farm juacticc of feeding off roots to sheep on grass which 
will eventually be broken up. often result in the soil being kept 
permanently contaminated with clubroot spores. 

So long as these conditions exist it is not reasonable to expect 
any radical change in the extent to which lime is employed and 
the uses to which it is put. It becomes necessary therefore, to 
determine whether any other method of controlling the disease 
is available. 

The most obvious alternative is the production of resistant 
strains of swedes which can be relied upon to give a good crop 
even on land badly contaminated with clnbroot. This possibility 
has received the attention of some seedsmen in this country, 
and in Denmark several highly resistant kinds of swedes have 
been produced by selection from two old Danish varieties, 
Elank and Bangholm Pajberg. 

Preliminary Trials in 1920. — ^With a view to testing the resist- 
ance of varieties of swedes to clubroot under the conditions 
usually prevalent in North Wales, preliminary trials were laid 
down on three farms in 19^. In these trials eleven British 
varieties were tested alongside two Swedish and two Danish 
kinds. Although the season was an abnormally wet one (dis- 
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le above table gives the average results of three series in each of the two plots, the ligures in each series being quite consistent. 
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tricts with a normal annual rainfall of 80 in. recording 8.9 in. 
in the month of July al(me)the results were sufficiently promising 
to make a second trial advisable. It is the object of this article 
to discuss fully the results obtained in 1921. 

1921 Trials. — ^In order to keep these trials within reasonable 
limits only four British varieties were tested, together with the 
two Danish strains which had proved most resistant to clubroot 
at Studsgaard and Homing in Denmark. 

The seed of the former varieties was obtained from seedsmen 
in the ordinary way, whilst that of the Danish varieties was 
obtained from the experimental station at Homing through the 
courtesy of Mr. C. I. Christensen. 

The trials were carried out on three farms in Carnarvonshire, 
viz. : — Dinae, Tregarth ; Dolgynfydd, Carnarvon ; and Pennarth, 
Cljmnog. At each centre three series of plots were laid down, 
and in addition, each series was divided to allow of comparison 
of different treatments. 

In this way eighteen series of plots were kept under observa- 
tion, and a thorough check upon the results was obtained. 

The swedes were sown on 13th May at Dinas, 30th May at 
Dolgynfydd, and 2nd June at Pennarth. A good and uniform 
plant was obtained at each centre, and considering the dry 
season the progress of the crops, except so far as they were 
affected by clubroot, was fairly good. The swedes were lifted 
at all the centres at the end of November. 

Method of Examination and Stating Besnlts. — The crop was 
examined in the field immediately after lifting, and before the 
roots were cleaned. Boots which showed no signs of disease, 
and those so slightly attacked that the diseased part would be 
removed in cleaning, were classed as sound. Boots so seriously 
affected that no cleaning could remove the whole of the diseased 
tissue, were classed as had. The term destroyed was applied 
only to such useless roots as appeared to be destroyed by clubroot. 
The intensity of attack is sliown in tables I and 11 by a figure 
calculated from the proportions of roots of these three classes in 
the crops. The figure “0” would signify that the crop contained 
none but sound roots, and is increased with the number of bad 
and destroyed roots up to 20, which would indicate a totally 
destroyed crop. This is a slight modification of the method used 
by Christensen.* 

• Cbristensen, C. I., in Tidskriftfor Ploutcavl : vol. xxvi, pt. 1 1917 (abstract 
in Kept, of Int. Inst, of Agric. Borne, March 1918, p. 317). 
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The Tables show that at Dinas, the field was thoroughly 
End uniformly affected with the disease. At Pennarth and at 
Dolgynfydd the intensity of attack was not nearly so great, but 
they confirm the Dinas results very well. In every case the 
Danish varieties proved superior. 

Table I gives in detail the results at Dinas, and clearly shows 
the great resistance of the Danish varieties as compared with 
the others. For instance, on the nnlimed land the average in- 
tensity of attack of all the British varieties was 8.4, whereas the 
two Danish varieties suffered to the extent of only 4.9 and 3.7 
respectively. 

On the limed plots the difference was even more striking. 
Taking the last column but one there is little difference between 
the total weights per acre, but the last column shows that the 
Danish varieties gave a much better weight of sound roots than 
any of the other kinds tested. 

Table II. — Summary of Results at three Centres. 

Averaj^c Intensity of Attack, lilaximiini = 20. 

■ i 

Dinas. Dolgynfydd. j IVnnarth. 



Limed. 

i 

Urdimed 

Slag. 

Compound 

Manure. 

Sulphate 1 

of i 

Ammonia. 

1 

Sup(*r- 

phosphate. 


Average 

Aveiagc 

1 Average 

Average 

Average 

Averaire 


of 

of 3 

1 of 3 

of 3 1 

of 2 ! 

of 2 


series. 

series. 

series. 

series. 

series, j 

senes 

Lord Derby 

6 

h-8 

> 1 *20 

3*2:> 

2 1.5 

O’Oti 

Danish Variety 5 ... 

3- 

4*9 

i 0*4 

0*93 

0*81 

0-50 

Boiium .. 

fi* 

S'2 

1*3 : 

3*70 

()*9r) 

0*84 

rioneer 


1 8*8 

1 1*12 i 

2 90 

1 *35 

\'2:* 

Danish Variety 25 

2* 1 

1 3-7 j 

i <>'30 : 

0*88 

0*27 

0*23 

Dreadnought . . 

6- 1 

! 

! I-l ; 

2*70 

1*37 

0*7(> 


Effect of Treatment on Clubroot.— It will be seen from the 
Tables that in addition to the plots of the different varieties cross 
plots were arranged and treated in different ways. Owing to 
some variation in the ground, and the difference in exposure to 
infection at Dolgynfydd and Pennarth, -it is impossilde to draw 
definite conclusions from the results at these two (Mmtres, but 
the different intensities of attack shown in the Dinas results may 
be taken as a fair indication of the effect of lime in preventing 
clubr(X)t. The results are all the more striking on account of 
the fact that the lime was only applied sliortly before sowing the 
seeds. If it had been applied in the previous year the chances 
are that its effect would have been even more marked. 
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Seeping Qualities.— In order to test the varieties still farther 
at Dinas, all the roots of each variety from series 1 and 2 of the 
iinlimed plots which were considered by the farmer to be sound 
enough for use, were clamped separately and left till 14th 
January, when they were again examined. Many of the swedes 
had rotted so completely as to be unfit for feeding to stock. 
These were discarded and the remainder were counted and 
weighed. The percentage losses in weight for the different 
varieties were found to be as follows : — ^I.ord Derby 11 : 
Magnum Bonum 15.6; Pioneer 20.4; Dreadnought 18.8; Danish 
Variety No. 4, 8.8; Danish Variety No. 25, 2.7. The two Danish 
varieties thus showed much better keeping powers than the rest. 

Feeding Value. — Finally, it was desirable to determine the 
feeding value of the different varieties. This was done by ob- 
taining the percentage of dry matter, the analyses being carried 
out by Mr. W. McLean, Lecturer in Agricultural Chemistry. 

The results are as follows : — Lord Derby 8.8 ; Magnum Bonum 
■9.5 ; Pioneer 8.6 ; Dreadnought 8.7 : Danish Variety No. 4. 10.0 : 
Danish Variety No. 25, 10.0. The Danish varieties contained a 
higher percentage of dry matter than the other varieties tested. 
Since the feeding value of I'oots usually varies according to the 
proportion of dry matter, it is not unfair to assume that the two 
Danish varieties possessed a higher feeding value than the 
British varieties. It should bo noted that previous experiments 
carried out by the University College, Bangor, have shown that 
roots grown in North Wales generally have a lower proportion 
of dry matter than (he same varieties grown in some English 
<listrictH. 

General Conclusions. — 1( seems clear from the results ob- 
tained that tw’o varieties have been found which resist clubroot 
to a marked de^tree, and in addition, keep better and have a 
higher feeding value lhan the remainder of the varieties in- 
cluded in the (rial. 'I'his is the only conclusion one can arrive 
at even though reliable results are only available for one year, 
and that a relatively dry one in which the disease was less serious 
than usual. * 

An examination of Christensen’s results shows that the 
Danish varieties exhibit an even higher degree of resistance in 
Denmark than they do in North Wales. In the present investi- 
gation Danish Variety 25 is consistently more resistant than 
Danish Variety 4. This is tnie of both the 1920 and 1921 trials, 
and is just the reverse of the results obtained by Christensen. 

In assigning a value to the breeding of resistant strains it 
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should not be forgotten that at most it is a palliative, though it 
would seem that the growing of such strains will tend to stdire 
out the fungus in the absence of susceptible weeds. The most 
certain way of eliminating the disease is to destroy the dubroot 
spores in the soil by the application of lime, and by prolonging! 
the rotation. We do not, however, as yet know the minimum 
dressing of lime required for this purpose and, indeed, it is still 
uncertain what the effect upon the soil itself will be following the 
application of a given quantity of lime to any particular soil. 
For this reason as well as for other reasons , previously discussed 
it is advisable to explore more fully the possibility of raising 
varieties of cruciferous crops resistant to dubroot. 

Since these experiments were carried out Danish Variety 4 
has been placed on the market and is obtainable from the firm 
Danske Landhoforeningers P’roforsyning of Roskilde, Denmark, 
under the name “ Studsgaard Bangholra.” Possibly further 
selection from the point of view of resistance to dubroot may 
result in the production of a resistMit strain of some well-known 
British variety. 

Acknowledgment must be made of the great assistance ren* 
dered by Mr, Edwin Jones, B.Sc., a post-graduate student, in 
can-ying out the trials here reported upon. 
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A TRIAL OF TIMBER JACKS AND 
A MONKEY WINCH. 


" A Ebpobt* web recently published by the Ministry on hedge 
and stump clearing devices, containing the results of tests con- 
ducted at Long Sutton in Hampshire. An abstract of this report 
appeared in the Ministry’s Journal, April, 1922, page 0. One 
of the devices tested was a mechanical jack, manufactured by 
Messrs. Trewhella Bros., of Birmingham, the results with vhich 
were far from satisfactory. Messrs. Trewhella therefore 
requested the Ministry to subject the device to a further trial, 
and with the concurrence of the Hampshire Agricultural Educa- 
tion Authorities advantage was taken of a test of sub-soiling and 
tillage machinery recently held at Sparsholt Agricultural Institute 
near Winchester, to obtain further data. Conditions wei*e 
obtained as far as possible similar to those in the former trial 
at Long Sutton, and a monkey w'inch for timber removing manu- 
factured by the same firm was also included in the test. Much 
better results were obtained in the later trial with the jack, and 
the device can be regarded as an economic unit worthy of con- 
sideration by any farmer desiring to clear timber over a 
protracted period. 


The Test Ground. — The plot upon which the jacks and winch 
worked was level and copsisted of light loam, with chalk at a 
depth of from 1 ft. to 1 ft. 6 in. In consequence all the timber 
was shallow rooted. The test lasted over a period of two days. 
During the first day, the monkey winch only was tested, and 
on the second day the jacks were tested. The timber consisted 
of elder, hazel and maple stools and blackthorn and maple 
trees. 

Data were obtained under the following heads : — 

1. Weight and volume of timber, size of crater, and quantity 

of earth displaced. 

2. Number of hands required to operate the device. 

8. Time taken to prepare for work. 

4. Capital cost, depreciation, and maintenance. 

5. Comparative degree of skill needed to work the device. 

6. Mechamcal design and construction, and general efficiency 

of the device. 


* HiaceHarieotts Publications No. 36. Price 2/6, post free, from the 
Mini^ry, 10, Whitehall Place, London, S.W4. 
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7. Mechanical construction having regard to simplicity and 

access to wearing parts. 

8. Method of extraction having regard to simplicity and 

safety. 

9. Ease of handling, including manoeuvring to the scene of 

operation. 

10. Usefulness of the appliance for other work. 

Description and Test. 

Sale Price : March, 1922. 



£ 

s. 

d. 

Ten-ton jack 

18 

10 

0 

Five-ton jack 

S 

15 

0 

Monkey winch (with stumping 




tackle) 

eil 

0 

0 

Monkey winch (without stumping 




tackle) 

47 

10 

0 


The Timber Jack. — The jack is of the well-known rack and 
bar type, the distinguishing feature being that the casing is 
made to move up and down the pillar instead of remaining 
stationary. This easing carries two lifting claws fitted at different 
heights, and on opposite sides, the top claw being at a con- 
venient height to go under a load which the bottom claw has 
raised to its limit. To transfer the weight from the bottom to 
the top claw simply involves turning the pillar round. 

The pillar of the jack consists of hard railway steel of great 
strength. Each jack is fitted with two spears of different len0hs 
supported by guides, and by these the working range of the 
jack is considerably increased. 

A simple device on the side of the casing releases the pawl 
action and thus permits the jack to be raised or lowered right 
up or down without working the handle. 

To uproot a stump, a trench is dug on one aide and the 
jack placed under a strong root. To prevent the base of the 
jack from sinking too far into the ground a steel base or a stout 
plank is placed imderneath. Upon the lever being worked the 
jack rises and tears the stump bodily out of the ground. 

Method of Trial . — Two men only worked on these m achinfta 
and were equipped with grub-axes, a spade and a crowbar. The 
jacks first worked approximately hours upon elder, hazel and 
maple and shallow-rooted stools. Considerable hand grubbing 
was done. It was observed that upon a stool being raised to 
a certain limit, the roots holding the stool to the ground were 
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cut and the extraction of the stool therefore presented no great 
difficulty. Following this, record was ttdien of the work of 
these jacks in Oztracting a blackthorn and a maple tree. These 
trees had an average diameter of about 10 in. and were 
shallow rooted. It was observed in this instance also that all 
roots were cut by means of the grub axe. Heavy rain fell while 
these trees were being extracted and hampered the work con- 


siderably. 

Besults , — , stools. Trees, 

Average diameter of stumpB 18'6 in. ... 9*9 in. 

Average time occupied in removing ... 9*61 mins. ... 50*5 mins. 

Average cost per stump 4d. ... 12‘75d. 

Average cost per sq. ft. of cross section... r75d. ... 23* 93d. 

Average cost per cubic ft. of timber lifted l*04d. ... 10*52d. 


The Monkey Winch. — The mechanism of this machine does 
not depart greatly from the ordinary winch fitted with a ratchet 
gear, except that the steel rope is specially adapted for holding 
and palling timber. The winch gear is fitted in a very dompact 
steel frame, which can be moved from place to place on its own 
two wheels where the ground is not too rough. In other cases, 
two men can easily carry the machine from one spot to another. 

The winch is fitted between trees or stumps by means of the 
steel ropes which are equipped with specially made couplings 
which wedge themselves on the rope, thus avoiding any possibility 
of slipping at high tension. By means of the single ratchet 
gear the load is applied by working a handle backwards and 
forwards which has the effect of winding in the rope and 
ultimately the strain becomes so great that the stump is torn 
from the ground. 

Method of Trial . — Three men were allocated to the winch 
and were provided with grub axes, a spade and a crowbar. The 
stools in this plot consisted of elder and hazel and had very 
shallow roots. Little time was required for fixing the cable 
round the stool to be extracted, tmd the winch proved easily 
capable of extracting all stumps encountered. Owing to the 
tadius within which this winch may work, it was found 
unnecessary to change the position of the machine. 

Ahstract of Results . — The results are as follows, details of 
which we given in the table on p. 872 : — 


Stools, 

Average diamutur of &tump 23*3 in. 

Average time occupied 5*8 luins. " 

Average coHt per stump 3*0ci. 

Average cost per sq. ft. cross section Iqd. 

Average cost per cubic ft. of timtier lifted *(5d. 
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Obsemtioiis on the Use of Each Device. — ^Both types of 
device were simple to operate and no difficulty was experienced 
in the test at Sparsholt. It may, however, be observed that 
before men can become skilled operators a certain amount di 
continuous practice is necessary. The mechanical construction 
of the machines is robust and simple and there appeared little 
likelihood of any defect occurring in the working parts. Both 
types of machines have been built to withstand excessive over- 
loading. At no time was a very big load imposed on any of 
the devices, as the timber was all shallow rooted, whereas the 
timber in the test at Long Sutton was deep rootod. For this 
reason and the fact that the average diameter of the timber was 
smaller it is impossible to compare the results of the two teste. 
For similar conditions to those obtaining at Sparsholt the jacks 
can be regarded as very useful for land cleaning over a protracted 
period. The same remark applies to the monkey winch, though 
the usefulness of this device is gi-eater than that of the jacks, 
because of its high load extraction capacity and the facility 
with which it can work in dense undergrowth. 



Jacks, 

Wimh, 


fftooh or 


S tools or 


('Oppicc. 

Trees, 

Coppice. 

Total number of stumps extracted ... 
Diameter of stumps iniiiolies — 

0 

2 

27 

Smallest 

12 

O'o 

12 

Largest 

27 

10-3 

43 

Average 

18*5 

l)-9 

23*3 

Number of working liours 

Average time per slump in min. — 

1 lir.*26 m. 

1 hr. 1 im 

2 hr. 37 m. 

Grubbing 

4-4 

22*3 

2*2 

Extract ion 

5*2 

8-3 

5*0 

Total 


30*5 

5*8 

Average cost per stump 

4*0(1. 

]2*8d. 

3*6d. 

Cost per eq. ft. of cro.ss section 

l-7d. 

23tM. 

l*ld. 

Cost per cubic ft. of timber lifted ... 

DOd. 

10-5d. 

•Od. 

Average volume of crater in cii. ft. 

4*3 

2*1 

8*5 
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NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS FOR 

JULY. 

E. T. Halnan, M.A., Dip. Agric. (Cantab.), 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 

The Feeding Value of Milk By-products.— In the manufac- 
ture of butter, cheese and cream, a considerable amount of 
buttermilk, whey and separated milk is produced. These milk 
by-products are valuable feeding materials if rightly used with 
suitable meal mixtures. It is common practice on most farms 
where cheese, butter or cream is manufactured, to feed pigs 
with the milk residues, although there are still some places 
where the residues are thrown away as useless materials. A 
correspondent has recently asked for information on the feeding 
value of these by-products, and the following notes are appended 
in the hope that they may be of value to stock feeders accus- 
tomed to deal with such by-products. 

Skim Milk. — On farms in favoured situations it is a common 
summer practice to sell cream and feed the skim milk. Skim 
milk is a highly nitrogenous feed, having a nutritive ratio of 
1 — 1.5, and is of great value for building flesh and the bony 
framework of young animals. Experiments have shown that 
skim milk is more valuable than whole milk per lb. of dry 
matter. Skim milk is therefore of value for feeding to young 
growing livestock. For calves, it is possible to replace whole 
milk entirely at an age of from five to six weeks. For pigs, it 
is an excellent food at all ages. Danish experiments have 
shown that skim milk, potatoes, and mixed meals produce bacon 
of a high quality. Skim milk is best fed in conjunction with 
starchy foods, such as potatoes and maize meal. Compared 
with grain, 5 lb. of skim milk will replace 1 lb. of grain in 
feeding, and may be regarded as having equivalent feeding 
value. Skim milk and maize meal together form a good pig 
feed, although the inclusion of a little middlings or barley meal 
is beneficial, particularly where the production of first quality 
bacon is aimed at. In feeding meals with skim milk, the best 
proporticm is at the rate of 1 lb. of meal to 3 lb. of skim milk. 
One last point, skim milk produces costiveness, and the meals 
fed with it should possess the opposite tendency. 

Whey. — Whey consists chiefly of milk albumen, milk sugar, 
and mineral sulratances. Unlike skim milk, it has a sofiiewhat 
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DEBCRIFTION. 

Price 

per 

Qr. 

s. lb. 

Price 

IS. 

£ 8. 

Monurisl 

Value 

£ s. 

Cost of 
Food 
Value per 
Ton. 

£ s. 

1 

Frioe 

iKf.. 

Btongi 

Sqniv. 

s. 

Price 

otaron 

Squiv. 

d. 

Wheat, British 

68/- 

504 

I 12 

1» 

1 0 

11 

18 

71*6 

3/4 

1*78 

Barley, English Feeding 

39/- 

400 

10 18 

0 18 

10 

0 

71 

2/10 

V62 

, , Canadian N o.2 Feed 

34/- 

400 

9 

10 

0 18 

8 

12 

71 

2/5 

1*29 

Oats. English White 

38;- 

336 

12 ]3 

0 19 

11 

14 

69-6 

3/11 

2*10 

,, „ Black & Grey 

36/- 

3,36 

12 

0 

0 19 

11 

1 

59-5 

3/9 

2*01 

„ Canadian No. 2 Feed 

29/9 

320 

10 

8 

0 19 

9 

9 

59*5 

3/2 

1*70 

„ Argentine 

27/6 

320 

9 

12 

0 19 

8 

13 

59-5 

2/11 

1*56 

Maize, „ 

38/6 

480 

9 

0 

0 17 

8 

3 

81 

2/- 

1-07 

South African • 

37/- 

480 

8 IS 

0 17 

7 

16 

81 

1/11 

1-03 

American - 

35/- 

480 

8 

8 

0 17 

7 

6 

81 

1/10 

3/4 

,0*98 

Beans, English Winter - 

61/3* 

532 

12 

18 

1 15 

11 

3 

67 

1*78 

,, Kangoon - 

— 

— 

8 

0 

1 15 

6 

5 

67 

1/10 

0-98 

Buck wlieat, Man cluirinn 

.61/- 

392 

14 

11 

1 6 

13 

5 

53‘4 

8/- 

2*68 

Millers’ offals — 









Bran 

— 

— 

6 10 

1 IG 

4 

14 

45 

2/1 

1*12 

Broad Bran 



— 

8 

10 

1 16 

6 

14 

45 

8/- 

161 

Fine middlings (Im- 










ported) 

— 

— 

9 

15 

1 7 

8 

8 

72 

2M 

1 *25 

Coarse middlings - 

— 

— 

» 

5 

1 7 

7 

18 

64 

2/6 

1*34 

PoUukIs (Imported) 

— 


7 

17 

1 15 

G 

2 

60 

2/- 

1*07 

Rice Bran 

— 


7 

10 

— 

- 

- 

— 

— 

— 

Barley Meal - 

— 

— 

11 

10 

0 18 

10 12 

71 

3/- 

1*61 

Maize „ S, African 

— 

— 

8 

15* 

0 17 

7 

18 

81 

1 1/11 

1*03 

,, Germ Meal - 


— 

8 

17 

1 5 

7 

12 

85*8 

(1/9 

0*94 

„ G Inter -feed 

— 

— 

8 

17 

1 11 

7 

6 

76-6 

1/11 

1*03 

Tiocust Beau Meal 

— 

— 

9 

0 

0 9 

8 11 

7V4 

2/.'i 

1*29 

Bean Meal - 

— 

— 

13 

10 

1 15 

11 

15 

67 

3/6 

1*87 

Fish „ - . - 

— 

1 — 

15 

5 

5 10 

9 

15 

63 

8/8 

1 *96 

Linseed 

— 

— 

22 

0 

1 16 

20 

4 

119 

1 S/& 

1*83 

,, Cake, English 









1 

oil) 

— 

— 

13 

5 

2 6 

10 

19 

74 

2/11 

1*56 

Cottonseed „ English 








1 


(57o oil) 

— 

1 — 

8 10 

2 G 

G 

4 

42 

2/11 

1 *56 

» „ EOTtian 

(^■>7o oil) 

Soya Bean Cake 







19 


2/10 


— 

- — 

8 


2 6 

5 

42 

1 *52 

. I 

Coconut Cake (G /,, oil) 
Groundnut „ (67^ oil) 

Palm kernel Cake 

— 

— 

11 

10 

3 3 

8 

7 

69 

2/6 

1 *29 

— 


9 

15 

1 19 

7 

16 

73 

2/2 

110 


— 

9 

7 

3 5 

6 

2 

47 

2/7 

1*38 

(«7. oil) 

— 

— 

7 

5* 

1 9 

r> 

16 

75 

1/7 

0*84 

.. Meal 










(27o oil) 

— 


6 

5 

1 9 

4 

16 

71-3 

H* 

1/6 

0*71 

Feeding Treacle • 

— 

— 

4 

15 

1 1 

3 

14 

51 

0*76 

Brewers’ grams, dried, ale; 

— 

— 

7 

12 1 

1 11 

6 

1 

49 

2/6 

1*34 

„ „ „porteri 

, 

— 

0 

15 

1 11 

5 

* i 

49 

2/1 

1*12 

M V wet, alej 

„ „ wetjjiorter! 


— 

1 

0 

0 8 

0 12 

16 

-/lO 

0*45 

' 

— 

0 16 

0 8 

0 

8 1 

15 

-/6 1 

0*27 

Malt culms - - 

1 

— 

8 

0* 

2 3 

5 

u 

43 

1 

2/9 

1*47 


* Fricea at Liven>ool. 

2vOTB.-*~ThG prices quoted above represent the average prLcee at whiclt actual wholeaale 
tranaa^tious have takeu place in London, nnlesa otherwiae atated, and refer to the price ox mill tu* 
store. Tlie prices wore current at the end of Moy and are, as a rule, considerably lower than 
the prices at local country markets, the difference being due to carriage end dealers* ccommiiwioii. 
Bayers can, however, easily compare the relative prices of the feeding stuffs on offer at their lo^ 
market by the method of calculation used in these notes. Thus, suppose palm kernel oake is offered 
locally* at £lo per ton. Its manurlai value is £1 Os. per tom The food value per ton !s therefore 
£8 Us. per ton. Dividing this figure by 76, the starch equivalent of palm kernel cake at given in 
the table, the cost per unit of starch equivalent is 2s. WL Dividing this agidn by the number 
of pounds of starch eqiUvaleDt in 1 unit, the cost per lb. of staroh equivalent is 1*2W. A 
plculatlon will show the relative cost per lb. of starch equivalent of otlier feeding stuffs on the same 
local market. From the results of such calculations a buyer can determine which feeding stuff givee 
him the best vtt»ue>t the prices quoted on his own market. 
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wide nutritive ratio, and therefore requires feeding with foods rich 
in pi-otein, as, for instance, linseed meal and wheat middlings. 
Where the meals available on the farm are of a starchy 
character, the introduction of a little earth-nut cake, pea meal 
or bean meal will be trf value. For feeding to pigs, whey has 
about half the feeding value of skim milk, i.e., 10 lb. of whey 
equals about 5 lb. of skim milk. Whey is laxative in character 
and should be fed with foods producing the opposite effect. 

Buttermilk. — Buttermilk has substantially the same value for 
pigs as skim milk, and the remarks as to the value of skim milk 
aiq)ly generally to buttermilk, except perhaps with regard to 
calves. Buttermilk has been used successfully with calves, but 
cannot be generally recommended except in cases where scrupu- 
lous cleanliness prevails. Unless such conditions exist, fermen- 
tation sets up in the buttermilk, and a comparatively harmless 
and useful feeding stuff then becomes dangerous. 

« 

The liepiulim'nt of Agriculture for British Columbia has 
reet'ntly issued a third edition of its Bulletin No. 64, entitled 

Goat-keeninir In ' British Columbia.” The 

milch goat in the Province is 

Bntisu coiumDut. n ^ i.,* i. j j v ^ 

now well established, and what was at one 

time considered a passing fad is looked upon as a profitable and 

useful branch of the live stock industry. 

The chief place of the milch goat in the Province is as a 
provider of wholesome milk for the household at a moderate cost, 
hut it is considered that there is money to be made from the 
regular supply of goats’ milk to large cities owing to the well- 
known pre-eminence of this milk as the best form of nutriment 
for infants and invalids, as a result of which it commands a ready 
sale at double the price of cows’ milk. 

Under the rules of registration of the Canadian Goat Society, 
it is interesting to note that in the case of British lailch goats. 
Toggenburgs, and Nubians, animals are admitted for registration 
if they have already been registered in the British Goat SocieW's 
Herd Book. 

The Bulletin gives valuable information on the housing feed- 
ing and general management of goats. It also describes methods 
of making goats’ milk into batter and cheese and deah with the 
utilisation of goat flesh for the table. It is stated that goat’s milk 
has been known for’ centuries as an ideal food for infants and 
invalids, because of its easy digestibility, and many hospitals and 
sanatoria keep herds to supply milk for their patients. Though 
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rich in butter-fat, generally averaging about 6 per cent., the milk 
does not form heavy curds in the stomach ; the curd from goats* 
milk is light and flaky and digests in about one-third the time 
of that of cows* milk. 

A special section of the Bulletin is devoted to the breeding of 
Angora goats, some fine illustrations of these animals being 
given. The cheaper grades of this breed are kept largely in the 
United Stsites, primarily for keeping down brushwood growth. 
The goats are turned out on to the bnish and kill off all but the 
larger saplings by persistent browsing on the foliage and bark, 
and thus convert the useless brush into mohair and goat flesh. 
Angora goats which are nearly pure bred are stated to produce 
a fleece of about 3 lb. to 5 lb., and the price of mohair has been 
steadily rising of late years. Angora hides of the best quality 
are made into morocco leather for books, while the poorer quality 
make workuien’s gloves. Angora pelts are in demand for robes, 
for baby-carriages and children’s cloaks, and for house-rugs 
They are worth from 2 to 3 dollars each. « 

(The Ministry ot Agriculture and Fisheries has published the fullo%\ing 
leaflets on goat-keeping, copies of which may he obtained from the Miidstiy's 
offices, 10, Whitehall Place, London, S.W.l, price Id. each : — Ni>. 30r>, The 
Goat as a Source of Milk ; No. 383, Hints oti Goat-kccjping.) 

* ♦ 


Farmers who own agricultural tractors would be well advised 
to make themselves acquainted with the reconimontlufions con- 

Road Regulations the Second loterini Hepoit of the 

for Aori lilt ml departmental Committee on the Taxation 
Tiltons Regulation of Road Vehicles with 

regard to the use of tractors on highways. 
The Committee point out that the* inoroduction of tractors is 
comparatively recent and consequently the regulations governing 
the use of mechanically-propelled vehicles are not always applic- 
able. In many cases the use of these tractors on roads is 
believed to be illegal, and the Committee consider that the time 
has' arrived when special regulations should be made to regularise 
and legalise this type of vehicle. At the same time, it is 
necessary to provide for the safety of the public, and to ensure 
that the risk of damage to the roads is reduced to a minimum. 

The principal recommendations of the Committee are as 
follows : — 


Ci) An agricultural tractcir is defined as “ii incchanicnlIy-j)roi>elled 
vehicle constructed and used for agricultural purposes not exceeding 
M tons in weight unladen, and drawing, but not itself carrying, any load 
except such as is necessary for its propulsion and use.” 
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(ii) The sum of the axle weights of an agricultural tractor and any 
trailer drawn by it should not exceed 8 tons, 

(iii) Tile speed of agricultural tractors on a public highway should lie 
limited to four miles per hour, unless the tractor complies strictly with 
the Regulations governing any other class of vehicle, in which case it 
might proceed at the speed appropriate to that class, subject to a maxi- 
mum of 16 miles per hour. 

(iv) Agricultural tractors should not he required to bo constructed 
with springs between any axle and the frame. 

(v) The steering wheels of an agidcultural tractor should, when used 
on roads, bs fitted with a band which should >)e smooth, and, where the 
tyre touches the surface of the road, flat and not less than 2A inches 
in width. 

(vi) The driving wheels of an agricultural tiactor should be not loss 
than 36 inches in diameter, ami wheels, other than driving wheels, not 
less than 24 inches in diameter ; ii is recommended that this provision 
slioultl not apply in the case of tractors weighing lo cwt. or less unladen, 
or in the case of the trailing wheels of self-contained motor ploughs. 
This provisHui it is proposed should not come into operation until 
1st April, 1923. 

(vii) All agricultural tractors should be fitted with two brakes, with 
the exceptio!! of * 

(a) iVactors under 20 cwt. in weight, used exclusively for hauliiig* 
agricailtiiral implements and agricultural machinery ; 

(l>) IVactors of the “ caterpillar** type up to 30 cwt. in weight, used 
exclusively for hauling agricultural implements and agricultural 
machinery, 

(c) (Up to \st Aprils 1923) tractors l>etwcen 20 cwt. and 30 cwt. in 
weight used exclusively for hauling agricultural implements ami 
agricultural machinery. 

In these cases one brake onlj’, it is considereil, need be fitted. 

(viii) One identification plate only should bo reejuired on agricultural 
tractors used exclusively for hauling agricultural implements and agri- 
cultural machinery, such plate to l>e affixed in front of the tractor. 

(ix) Driving wheels of agricultural tractors used exclusively for 
hauling agricultural implements and agricultural machinery should, as 
regards their tread, be either smooth and flat, or flat but lilted with 
diagonal crossbars of not less than 3 inches in width -nor more than 
} inch in thickness, extending the full width of the tyre, provided that 
the space intervening between each pair of crossbars should not exceed 
3 inches. The crossbars should be so disposed throughout the tyre that 
the aggregate extent of the crossbars or crossbar in the course of a 
straight line drawn borizontally across the circumference of the wheel 
would nowhere be less than half the wddth of the tyre. The width of 
the driving wheels should be such as to allow no greater load per inch 
width of wheel than 3 cwt, 

(x) Agricultural tractors of the ‘‘caterpillar” type should be legalised 
for the same purposes as wheeled tractors, provided that those parts of 
the track which are in contact with the ground are either fiat or rounded 
and have a minimum width or diameter of ^ inch. The total aiTa of the 
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track actually in contact with the ground should be not lesa than 
36 square inches in respect of each ton of the unladen weight of the 
tractor. 

(xi) An agricultural tractor should be permitted to draw only one 
trailer but no trailer should be drawn when the tractor is drawing agricul- 
tural machinery or agricultural implements running on their own wheels, 

(xii) It is not proposed that Paragraphs (v), (vi),("vii), (ix), (x), (xi) 
above should apply in the case of agricultural tractors not exceeding 
10 cwt. in weight unladen. 

It is understood that an Order based upon these recx)mmenda- 
tions will be issued shoi-tly by the Minister of Transport. The 
practical effect will be that owners of tractors will by the dates 
laid down in the Order (not necessarily those ]*ocoinmended by 
the Committee^ have to ensure that their tractors whcji travelling 
on the road are properly equipp<^'d. The provisions entailing 
most trouble to farmers to be included in the Order if the recom- 
mendations of the Committee are adopted, are those relating to 
steering wheels and brakes. Wliore the steering wheels have a 
non-detachable sharp projecting flange, it will presuruably be 
necessary to fit bands which mil make the surface flush ; in point 
of fact an owner who at present permits any such tractor to be 
driven on the highway runs a very serious risk, and the recom- 
mendation is in accordance with the precatitions at present taken 
by reasonable users of the road. It will not be disputed that' the 
brakes required by the Committee are for the safety both of the 
driver and other users of the highway. 

It is to be anticipated that tractors in future placed upon the 
market will comply strictly with any Oder th‘it may be issued, 
and any inconvonience w'hich it may cause will be Hmit'^^d to the 
transitio}] periofl when owners are under the neot ssity of adapting 
their machines to the now requirements. 


Covers for 
Com Stocks and 


In view of the difi&culty of successfully harvesting corn and 
hay (particularly clover, lucerne, tares, etc.) in wet weather, the 
Ministry in 1920 had small tests carried 
out with a device for covering com stooks, 

TTav Gncira stooks and hay cocks* 

^ * 1920 Trials. — Description of Covers , — 

The covers tested in 1920 were of semi-glazed heavy 

paper, w^hich was claimed to be water proof, and they 

were six feet in length, and in the shape of a cot- 
tage roof. They were intended to cover and protect from 

rain and birds stooks of from 10 to 12 sheaves eadh. The 
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fasteners consisted of eoid (two pieces on each cover) whidi were 
fastened through eyelets on one side of the cover, and when 
adjusted were threaded through the stook by means of a long 
steel needle and fastened to eyelets on the opposite side of the 
cover. 

The trials were carried out in 1920 at Cambridge Universilty, 
Armstrong College (Newcastle-on-Tyne), Tjeeds University, Aber- 
ystwyth Plant Breeding Station, Newton Rigg Farm School 
(Westmorland), and in the counties of Derby, Cornwall, and 
Cardigan. 

Durability oj Covers . — The covers stood rain well at Cam- 
bridge, Leeds, Cardigan and Cornwall. Conditions seem to 
have been more adverse at Armstrong College, Aberystwyth, 
Newton Eigg, and Derby. More damage was apparently caused 
by high wind than by rain. At Armstrong College four weeks 
of bad weather rotted and tore the covers, at Aberystwyth 70-80 
per cent, were broken after a week of unsettled weather, in 
Derby some were ripped by the wind, while at Newton Eigg the 
trial covers withstood heavy rain but some were tom by high 
winds. 

The result of the trials seemed to show that if the covers were 
used in districts where the heaviest weather is experienced they 
must be made of more durable material. 

Efficacy and Special Uses . — At Cambridge the rain passed off 
the covers and the com beneath dried continuously though 
rather more slowly than that which was not covered. At Leeds 
rain followed the cutting of the barley so that the corn was wet 
when stocked. Unfavourable drying conditions followed, and 
when stacked the moisture content of the covered corn was 
found to be higher than that of the uncovered. At Aberystwyth 
the covers that withstood the wet spell kept the stooks in very 
good condition, provided they had been covered when the 
sheaves were dry. Stooks that were covered when damp were 
in a poor condition when the covers were removed. 

Tn Derby the covers kept the oats dry, and, when taken off, 
the oats were very clean and bright. In Cornwall the oats under 
the covers were in splendid condition and the covers were stated 
to provide protection against wood pigeons and to be useful, 
therefore, in positions adjoining woods. 

It appeared that in Cardigan, Derby and Cumberland the 
covers would have to meet the competition of local methods of 
covering stooks. In Derby and Cumberland it is usual to place 
hooding sheaves on the top of the stook to act as cover. 
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Labour and Cost . — At Is. apiece the cost of covers alone is 
about £9 — £4 per acre, and the cost of labour in fixing and un- 
fixing has to be added to this. As regards extra labour required, 
at Aberystwyth it was found to take two men about two minutes 
to cover one stook, or about two to three hours to cover one acre. 
On account of the expense of covers and labour the practice was 
not considered economical at Cambridge and at Armstrong Col- 
lege, and the extra labour was stated to be an important item at 
Newton Eigg and in Cornwall. 

1921 Trials. — As a result of the 1920 trials the manufacturers 
of the covers used for the 1921 season stronger paper and dis- 
pensed with the arrangement for threading them together with 
needles, using instead better twine, attached to the eyelet holes, 
for tying to the sheaf bands. 5,000 covers for com stooks and 
5,000 for hay cocks were supplied free of charge and distributed 
to 48 different centres in England and Wales by arrangement 
with the Ministry. Owing, however, to the exceptionally dry 
weather experienced, 23 of the centres were unable to use the 
covers. 

Durability . — It was again found at a number of centres that 
the covers did not stand strong wind, especially after rain. At 
other centres, however, they were stated to be quite fit to use 
again. 

Effectiveness . — Protection from damage by birds was reported 
from the Oxford School of Bural Economy, Cumberland and 
Westmorland P'arm School, Worcestershire, Cornwall and 
Cheshire. Prevention of sprouting in stooks was reported from 
Cumberland, Staffordshire, and Cornwall, while in Stafford- 
shire, Worcester, Cornwall, Bangor, and Denbigh grain and 
straw from covered stooks appeared to be freer from stain, and 
brighter and sweeter in smell than that from uncovered stooks. 

From Worcester and Cornwall it was reported that the covers 
would be suitable for special seed crops. At Armstrong College 
the covers saved oats which were out in bad weather for five 
weeks. The report from Montgomery stated that the covers 
would be very valuable in a wet season. Bothamsted Experi- 
mental Station stated that stooks sink after making and leave 
the covers loose and liable to damage by wind, w'hile covered 
barley did not bleach so well as uncovered. In E. Suffolk the 
covers were found to prevent hay' from drying. 

Summary . — The exceptionally dry weather which was experi- 
enced in 1921 did not allow of a fair test as to the strength of the 
covers when subjected to heavy rain, but it appears that. 
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although they stand the rain well, they will need to be made of 
a stronger material (especially at the comers where the strings 
are attached) to be of use in wet and windy weather. They 
should also be made a little larger so as to come below the 
bands of the sheaves. 

As a protection against birds the covers are very useful, while 
grain and straw from covered stooks appear to be freer from 
stain, brighter, and sweeter in smell than those from uncovered 
stooks. The covers also prevent sprouting in stock. 

They would obviously be useful in the case of special crops, 
such as pedigree corn, where protection from birds and preven- 
tion of darkening by bad weather is more than usually necessary. 

At Is. each, the initial cost of the covers, which should last 
'\ith ordinary use two seasons, is about £8 — £4 per acre, while 
the e.Ttra cost of fixing averaged about 28. per acre. 


A suMMAKY of the general regulations governing the importa- 
tion of Live Stock into the British Dominions, Colonies and 
Live Stock Protectorates, and into foreign countries, 
T t tl n prepared by the Ministry for 

_ x,. Departmental use. It is, however, thought 

* ’ that copies of this summary may be of ser- 

vice to exporters, and typed copies are obtainable at the 
Ministry’s Offices, 10, Whitehall Place, London. S.W.l, price 
10s. each. A copy of the summary relating to any particular 
country for which the regulations are available will be supplied 
free. 


The information given in the summary is an indication of the 
general regulations (apart from temporary prohibitions) of the 
various countries on the importation of stock from Great Britain 
and Ireland, as far as they are at present available. Purchasers 
will be informed of any amendments made in 1922 to this sum- 
mary in the case of the more important countries. From 1923 
onwards a charge, to be notified later, will be made for supplying 
such amendments. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

British Goat Society’s Year Book, 1922.— (Conipiled and issued 
i)y the Hon Secretary, Thomafi W. Palmer, 6, Penchurcli Street, London, E.C.3. 
Price Is. 6d.) The second issue of the British Goat Society’s Year Book 
contains much information which should prove useful and interesting both 
to goat keepers and to many who may consider the keeping of goats. 

The Society has been in existence for many years and has done muoli to 
assist the development of goat keeping and to further tJie interests of goat 
keepers in Great Britain and Ireland. The objects of the Society are stated 
to be : — 

(a) To circulate knowledge and general infonuation upon goats with 
a view to counteracting the prejudices and ignorance whicli prevail in a 
great degree concerning these animals. 

(i») To extend and encourage the keeping of goats, particularly l>y 
cottagers, so as to increase the supply and consumption of milk in 
rural districts where this article is frequently unobtainable, 

(c) To improve the various l)i*eed8 of goats and specially to develop 
those qualities which are generally recognised and valued in milch stock. 
The S<jciety, which now (jonsisls of several thousand members, ha^ for 
many years earned on an active campaign in favour of the goat, and it is due 
to the Society that any reliable pedigrees and records of the milking qualities 
of goats in this country are available. Such importations of foreign blood ns 
have been made frcjui time to time in the past with the object of improving 
the quality of British goats have been due mainly, if not entirely, to the 
British Goat Society, and it is to its efforts and the work of its aftiliated 
societies that goat shows and classes for goats at agricultural shows have 
been organised on more extensive lines. The milking trials held under the 
regulations of the British Goat Society and the distinguishing descri])tiuns 
awarded to good milkers and their progeny under the Society's regulations 
have done much to improve the milking qualities of British goats. 

Mr, Reginald Pease, Chairman of the Committee, states that “ during the 
past year a few” animals were exported to some of our colonies and elsewhere 
and there is no reason why a lucrative and much larger trade slioukl not ho 
done in this direction,” 

An article is contributed by Mr. Arthur W. Abbey, entitled^ ‘The Goat and 
Agriculture,” in which he gives his experiences of the value of the goat as an 
agent in the improvement of pasture laud. 

In an article on Goat’s Milk, Doctor B. D. Z. Wright states that many 
infants suffering from what is commonly called ^‘marasmus” have been saved 
by goat’s milk, and that many more might be saved if they had the chance of 
being reared on goat’s milk instead of tinned condensed and dried substitutes 
for mothers’ milk. He also refers to the freedom of goat’s milk from tubercle 
bacilli as an enormous asset 

An article on goat keeping in Holland by Mr. P. A. Francis gives a brief 
description of the remarkable development of goat keeping in Holland during 
recent yeai s. The fact that according to official figures there were in the 
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year 1900 same 224,281 goats in the Netherlands is signiticant when it is borne 
in mind that dairy cattle are also kept in large numbei-s in that country. 

Holland possesses perhaps the only Gh>at Breeding Experiment Station in 
the world. This Station was established Hirough the generosity of a private 
individual, but the Station is stated to be now maintained by subscriptions 
from the provincial Unions, by grants from Local Authorities and from the 
Government. 

Productive Swine Husbandry.— (George E. Day, London and New 
York ; J. B. Lippincott Company ; price lOs, 6d. net.) This volume is a third 
and revised edition and forms one of the series of Farm Manuals published 
by the J. B. Lippincott Company. As “ review (questions ” are given at the 
end of each chapter, it may be surmised tliat the author had specially in view 
the needs and instruction of farm students. Productive Swine Husbandry, 
with its chapter on suggestions to beginners, is eminently suitable to farm 
students as well as to those who are already engaged in the breeding of pigs 
and the production of pork. The illustrations (ninety-five) are well repro- 
duced and should be of great assistance to the reader. 

One of the early chapters is devoted to a description of the two types of 
swine, the lard type and the bacon tj’pe — divisions which appear to have l*6en 
considered to a greater extent in the United States than in this country, and 
in the near future will receive still greater consideration if the pork packers 
persist in their endeavour to pay fur greater attention to the re<iuiremenl8 of 
the British market for pork and ba(‘ou, and the produce of pigs of •the bacon 
type whicli have not Is'en fattene<l mainly on maize. 

A considerable amount of space has been devoted to descriptions and 
histories of the various breeds of swine which have originated in the Unitcil 
States and in this C(mntry. The former appear to be clear and complete, 
although the scales of p(»ints show quite a number of variations from similar 
ones adopted in England. In the Poland China score card, twelve points are 
allotted to chest, fourteen to back and loin, ten to sides and Tibs, ten to ham 
and rump, and ten to feet and legs. Action and style, condition, disposition 
and symmetry of points, together claim ten points. The American breeds 
described include the following Poland China, Chester white, Duroc Jersey, 
Thin Hind, or Hampsliire, Victoria, Cheshire, Essex, Suffolk and Mule Foot, 
The descriptions of the British breeds are not so complete and refer to large 
Yorkshires or Large Whites, 7'ain worths, Small Yorkshires, or Small Whites, 
and of two 80 -caIled minor bree<l8, Large Blacks and Middle Whites. 
Probably the cause for this last is that in Canada particularly the two latter 
breeds are little known. Further, the fact that in this ctmntryj these two 
breeds have enormously increased in popularity of late years does not appear 
to have been realised on the American Continent. Tim Cumberland 
Gloucester Spots, Lincolnshire Curly Coat, Essex or Wessex Saddleback are 
not described. 

The chapters on selection of bear and sow, on breeding, feeding and 
fattening are vei-y complete, and a considerable number of J experiments are 
described, many of which are acknowledged to be from Henry’s admirable 
work on “Feeds and Feeding,” The various systemsl of j pig-keeping are 
fully given, with illustrations of piggeries varying from large and.permanent 
buildings to the small movable pen, which is freely utilised in sniaU enclosures 
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where open-air pig keeping has been carried .on extensively for at least two 
or three def^ades. The chapter on suggestions to beginners is short, but is 
full of good adviite. To complete a most useful and instructive volume a 
chapter is added on the diseases of swine. 


Poot-and-Mouth Disease. — Since the 21 st May, the date of the note 
eniitaiiied iti tlie Journal for June, 1922. page 286, only 22 outbreaks of Foot- 
and-Mouth Disease have been continued in Great Britain, bringing the total 
up to the 22nd June, 1 1922, to 1,121, of which 1,016 were in England, 3 in 
Wales, and 102 in Scotland. Of these 22 outbreaks, 5 occun'ed in Derby- 
shire, 8 in Lancashire, 1 in Nottinghamshire, 2 in Statfordsbire, 3 in Warwick- 
shire, 1 in WorceHtersliire, 1 in Cheshire and 1 in Northumberland. As most 
of the districts had been freed from the Foot-and-Mouth Disease restnctions 
in force earlier in the year, all except the outbreak in Staffordshire occurred 
in free districts, and necessilated the re-imposition of Orders controlling the 
liioveinent of animals over considerable areas around Chesterfield and 
Bakewell (Derbyshire), Birmingham, and Koehdale (Lancs.), Holmeschapel 
(.^rewe, in Cheshire, and Ponteland, near Newcastle, Northumberland. The 
Scheduled District round Rochdale had to be extended westwards on account 
of outbreaks at Westhoughton on 20th June, and near Liverpool on 
22nd Juno. The outbreak in Nottinghamshire iinolved a small extension of 
the Scheduled Area in that county. All the 22 outbreaks above mentioned 
were dealt with by slaughter of the affected animals and of the animals in 
direct contact with them, involving the slaughter of a total of 346 cattle, 
100 sheep and 301 pigs. 

During the period under review, the restrictions were withdrawn entirely 
from the remaining Scheduled Areas in Midlothian, Forfarshire, Renfrewshire, 
Dumbartonshire, Durham, Leicestershire, and the 3 Ridings of Yorkshire 
(except a small portion of the West Riding, forming part of the new 
iiochdale Scheduled District). In aildition the area in Berwickshire has been 
considerably reduced. 

The origin of the disease at the new centres in Derbyshire, Warwickshire, 
Lancashire, Cheshire and Northumberland is unknown, and it is 
possible that infection from previous outbreaks may still be lurking in railway 
trucks used for stock. Having this in mind the Ministry bus issued a circular 
letter to all railway companies asking them to give instructions for a special and 
thorough cleansing of all railway trucks used for the conveyance of animals 
in order that this source of infection may be destroyed, and Local Authorities 
have been asked to keep special observation over the manner in which the 
cleansing and disinfection of railway vehicles and railway pens used for stock 
is carried out. It is also necessary that farmers should remain 'constantly on 
the watch for any symptoms amongst their stock suggesting the presence of 
Foot-and-Mouth Disease, and should report such cases immediately to the 
police. 


Printe<l under the authority of His Majesty’s Statiokhby Office, 
By Metohiro 4c Son, Princes Street, Westminster, S.W.L 
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The ceremony of the conferring of honorary degrees at Cam- 
bridge is always interesting. The historic Senate House, the 

Honorary Degrees proceedings, and the nn- 

® familiar tongue in which they aic (*on- 

Asriculturisfcfl the black or scarlet gowns of the 

University potentates culiiunating in the 
black and gold of the “ most illustrious Chancellor,** above all 
the eminence of the men who are there to receive honour from 
a great man, the chosen head and representative of a great 
University — all these combine to impress the most casual 
\ isitor. 

But this year everyone who is concerned with agriculture 
must have felt a special interest in the proceedings; for six out 
of the nine wdio received honorary degrees on the 6th July, 
were men whose names are known throughout this country and 
beyond it because of their services to that great industry. They 
were ]\Ir. C. K. W. Adeane, Sir Gilbert Greenall, Sir Daniel 
Hall, ]\fr. E. S. Beaven, Mr. A. E. Humphries and Mr. 
Ernest Mathews. 

It is the practice for the Public Orator of the University in 
presenting to tlie diancellor (at present the Earl of Balfour) 
each recipient of an honorary degree, to make a short speech 
describing the activities, virtues and services of the candidate 
—whose blushes are spared (unless he haj)pens to retain a good 
share of youthful a(*quirements) because the speech is involved 
in the decent obscurity of a dead language. In the present case 
some account of these brief biographies may be interesting to 
readers of the Journal ^ 

Mr. C. E. W. Adeane, the Public Orator said, is familiar 
to Cambridgeshire, of which he is Lord Lieutenant: he is 
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known far outside the county as a famous breeder of pedigree 
sheep and shorthorns (*‘ cows adorned with a somewhat short 
horn ”). A visit to the Koval Show wdll prove his skill and 
industry. The Eoyal Agricultural Society can testify to his 
financial powers. 

Sir Gilbert Greenall was described as one who had learned 
his philosophy from life itself; a union of farmer and 
sportsman, the greatest judge of horses and cattle in England. 
He has found the way to combine fertility and amenity on 
his estates; and, finally, he is knowm as the autocrat of the 
Royal Agricultural Society’s Show\ to whose sway all bow. 

Of Sir Daniel Hall the Puldic Orator first spoke as one of 
the Development Commissioners, to whom 13 years ago the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer entrusted the spending of “ im- 
mense sums ” for the benefit of agriculture. He administers 
all agricultural research whether in the field or in the labora- 
tory. He has an unequalled knowledge of the past history and 
present uses of the countryside, its roads, villages and various 
districts. If you seek a proof, read the book which “ this 
second Cobbett ” has written on his pilgrimage through 
Britain. He is an eloquent speaker, a great gardener and lover 
of tulips, besides a keen collector of Japanese prints and 
Chinese pottery. 

Mr. E. S, Beaven appeared in the Public Orator’s speech 
as the apostle of self-reliance. He has produced and made 
known to this country two new kinds of barley. He is a king 
among barley cultivators, farmers, and ])rofessors alike. What- 
ever his hand finds to do, he does it with all his might, whether 
it be the sowing of barley or the driving of a motor-car. 

The services of Mr. A. E. Humphries and his association with 
Professor BiflFen in the improvement of wheat formed the main 
subject of the Public Orator’s speech in presenting him to the 
Chancellor. Mr. Humphries has proved that Canadian wheat 
can be grown in this country, and if mixed with our own 
wheat, improves the quality of the bread. He has investigated 
the construction of mills, and devised improvements of 
machinery : he is a firm believer in the power of science to 
promote human progress. 

TMr. Ernest Mathews was presented as equalling the Latin 
poet in his love of cattle, and far surpassing him in knowledge. 
“ He has taught us the value of a certain kind of island cow.^’ 
He claims as his province everything which comes from milk. 
He is an investigator and inventor in all the arts of separating 
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cream, of butter making and of cheeRe making. '^here is 
nnoiber art dear to the shepherds and cowherds of Virgil which 
he has not neglected, for he is a great lover of music. 

I^veu these brief extracts from the Public Orator’s remarks 
will (xmvince our readers that the recipients of Honorary 
Degrees are to be congratulated not only on the honour done to 
tliem but on the felicitous eulogies with which that honour was 
accompanied. All agriculturists will join in these congratula- 
tions, and recognize the justice of the eulogies. 


I’lTK long antn jpaled dcbale in the House of Commons on 
the sulije(*t of the (‘xclnsion of (’anadian store cattle under the 
T j Act of 1896 took place on 24th July, the 

^ decision being left to the free vote of the 
_ ... House without anv official intervention on 
siore uatue. Clovernment. The question 

was raised on the following motion put down by ]\rr. Shaw : — 
** That this House is of the opinion that the lime has 
an’ived when the embargo on the imjxn'tation of Canadian 


cattle should be removed,” 

and a considerable number of ^Members of all parties spoke both 
for and against the motion. 

The IVfinister of .Agriculture, Sir Arthur G. Bos(‘aw’en, sj-X)ke 
strongly in favour of the retention of the Act of 1896. The 
voting was ultimately, however, in support of the motion, which 
was carried by 247 votes to 171, a majority of 76. 


Harvest Weather 
Forecasts. 


The Meteorological Office will supply farmem with the follow- 
ing two classes of weather forecasts which are of special value at 
harvest time : — 

Rccjular Forecasts . — These are for the 
farmer who wants to keep an eye on the 
weather more or less every day. He can get them telegraphed in 
the early morning, in the middle of the day, or about tea-time. 
They cover the next 24 hours. No charge to registered recipients 
(Registration fee Is.) except the Post Office charge for telegraphy. 
Spells of Settled Weather . — ^Wlienever a few days* settled 
w'eather is seen approaching a message is sent out informing 

A 2 
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subscribers of the fact. A small charge of 6d. per message is 
made in this case in addition to the cost of the telegram. 

Fuller particulars will be supplied on application, but forecasts 
will commence on receipt of a note addressed to the Director of 
the Meteorological Office, and a sum either in the form of a 
deposit of 7s. 6d. or sufficient to cover the total cost of the mes- 
sages asked for. 


Conciliation 
Committees in 
Agriculture. 


The total number of agreements in operation at the present 
time is 45, which is the largest number at any one time since 
the Committees were set up. 

The Committee for Carnarvonshire has 
reached an agreement covering the hiring 
period up to 13th November for a rate for 
adult special class workers of 21s. per week (of 61 hours up 
to 30th September and of 58 hours for the remainder of the 
period) plus the provision of board and lodging (estimated in 
the case of such workers as being equivalent to 12s. 6d. per 
week), and of 82s. per week (of 52 hours) for other adult maie 
workers. The Derbyshire Committee has decided to extend 
its agreement, which was due to expire in June, up to the end 
of September, the rates for adult male workers being 7Jd. per 
hour for weekday employinonl and lOd. ])Oi- hour on Sundays. 

Several Committees have had under consideration the ques- 
tion of harvest rates, and agreements have already been reached 
in the East Hiding of Yorkshire, in Anglesey and in Essex, and 
agreements in other areas where this (juestion is of ini[K)rtance 
are anticipated .shortly. The East Hiding Committee has agreed 
that for haytiine overtime shall be paid at the rate of Is. per 
hour for all time worked over the iK)T raal hours in actual opera- 
tion on individual farms. This Committee has further agreed 
that the minimum rate of harvest w'ages for weekly workers 
(exclusive of horse lads who are not in receipt of overtime pay 
for attending horses) shall be a fixed rate of £S per week for 
a harvest of 4 weeks, the hours to extend to 7 p.m. during 
cutting and 8 p.m. when leading, and up to 6 p.m. on Satur- 
days throughout : after 4 w^eeks harvesting minimum wages to 
be at the ordinary rate and ordinary overtime, i.e., time and 
a quarter. As an alternative the Committee has agreed on th© 
payment of the ordinary' rate with overtime at the rate of Is. 6d. 
per hour during harvest operations. 
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The terms of the Anglesey Committee’s agreement provide 
that during the hay and corn harvest, adult male workers shall 
be paid at not less than 30s. plus board for a week of 56 hours. 

Under the agreement of the Essex Committee the harvest 
wages will be as follows : — 

1. — (a) 7|d. per hour for 50 hours per week to be paid 
where possible on a Friday, plus a bonus of £4 10s. ; 
the bonus to be paid on completion of harvest. If 
part time only is worked in the harvest a proportion 
of this bonus to l)e paid. Alternatively (/^) a rate of 
9d. pel- hour io be paid for all time worked at harvest 
work where this system is preferred. 

0 — TIk'so agreements do not prejudice the ])ie(*e-work 
system of harvesting so long as the rates paid are 
not less than the above. 

3. — The hours to average 11J per day, and when possible 
1«‘nving-()fT time to be one hour earlier on Saturdays. 

4 — Tn eases where an amicable interpretation of the agree- 
ment cannot be arrived at, the matter should be 
red’erred to the Conciliation Committee for their 
consideration. 

Particulars of the agreements in any area can be obtained 
on application to the Ministry. 


The prices of practically all kinds of agricultural produce are 
liable to seasonal variations, and this is especially the case with 
products such as eggs and milk which fall 


The Agricultural 
Index Number. 


in the spring as larger supplies come on the 
market, and rise again as the season ad- 
vances when supplies become more restricted. Wheat is often 
affected by the large supplies which are put on the market after 
the crop is haiwested, and barley is affected by the larger quan- 
tities of malting quality sold in the autumn. In attempting a 
comparison of the changes from month to month the seasonal 
variations must be taken into account, and with this object the 
monthly index numbers given below are based on the average 
prices of the same products in the same months of the three years 
1911-13. The figures show that the average prices of farm pro- 
ducts generally during June were 68 per cent, above 
those ruling in June, 1911-13, By this arrangement seasonal 
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fluctuations which are more or less normal to the time of year 
are practically eliminated. Hitherto the monthly index number 
has been based on the average prices of the three years, 1911-18. 
The actual difference is not great in practice, but the present 
system shows the price changes more accurately. 

Percentage Increase as coinpaied 
with the average prices ruling in 
the same inontlis ol 11)11-13. 




1921. 

1922. 

January 

. . . 

183 

75 

February 

. . . 

167 

79 

March . . . 

. . . 

150 

77 

April 

. . . 

149 

70 

May 

• • • 

119 

71 

June 

• • * 

112 

68 


The June figures show on the whole a slight rediietion from 
those of May. This is attributable principally to the recent 
decline in the value of fat sheep and potatoes, both of which 
reached n very high point in May but have since declined 
considerably. Other <*.hanges during June were comparatively 
slight. 

The changes which have taken place during the past six months 
are, however, rather striking in the case of several commodities, 
as will be seen in the following table which is calculated on the 
same basis as that referred to above : — 

Percentage Increase as compared with the 
average prices ruling in the same 
months of 1911-13. 




Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar, 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Wheat 

... 

44 

50 

66 

57 

62 

60 

Barley 

... 

61 

49 

46 

49 

49 

58 

Oats 


49 

48 

53 

49 

63 

57 

Fat cattle ... 


62 

67 

66 

65 

70 

71 

Fat sheep ... 

... 

60 

72 

100 

128 

140 

121 

Fat pigs 

... 

71 

82 

85 

90 

91 

82 

Eggs 


114 

166 

95 

89 

50 

69 

Poultry 


76 

80 

77 

83 

110 

116 

Milk 


125 

117 

92 

42 

27 

28 

Butter 

... 

46 

41 

37 

49 

54 

69 

Cheese 

... 

27 

33 

42 

46 

48 

55 

Potatoes 


113 

122 

112 

95 

140 

80 

Hay 

... 

35 

32 

32 

28 

33 

35 
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THE FUTURE OF BRITISH 
AGRICULTURE/*' 

The Right Hon. Lord Ernlb, P.C., M.V.O. 

I HAVE never before addressed an audience of agricultural 
students. I find myself in this difficulty. 1 fear that what I 
am going to say may be to you as elementary as A 13 (’. The 
unknown is always a lx)gey. I am ignorant, and, therefore, in 
awe, of the extent of your knowledge. 

Your President has asked me to forecast “ the Future of 
British Agriculture.” Prophecy is easy. It is also dangerous. 
Fortunately for me, 1 am not a pessimist, and it is only the 
prophets of evil who catch the public eye. I can, of course, 
give you nothing l)Ut my personal opinions on a subject in which 
no certainty is attainable. The course of agriculture cannot 
be predicted with accuracy. It depends largely on fluctuating 
world-conditions. Even if it could be forecast in this country, 
the influence which the play of urban interests and party 
politics may exercise on its direction is incalculable. 

T think that the future of British agriculture is bound up 
in arable farming — not for corn-j^roduction only, but for the 
combined jiroduction of bread, meat and milk. I think so for 
three main reasons. Firstly, it is tillage alone that can satisfy 
the d(*maiKls of the f*ommunity. Secondly, it is in the direc- 
tion of tillage that science seems to be moving all along the 
line, and tillage can make the fullest use, over the widest 
range, of .scientific developments. Thirdly, tillage, for the 
(‘ombined pr()dii(*tion of bread, meat and milk, unites in a 
common enterprise the two great branches of the industry, for 
the increase and improvement of our live stor^k become vital 
to the interests of arable farmers. 

T shall not discuss the economic factors of the problem. 
They off the line of my inquiry, and they have been 
admirably treated in I^Fr. Orwin’s Presidential Address before 
the Agricultural Section of the British Institution. But T 
realise that they strike at the root of the matter. How to 
combine the maximum of efficiency with the minimum of cost 
— how to attain the desired ends of increased production with 
the least possible expenditure of means — are matters of extreme 
urgency and importanc'e. Economic difficulties hamper the 
maintenance and extension of arable farming. They block the 

• An address to the Plough Club at Oxford. 
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way to the adoption of proved methods of increasing the output 
from the land. They affect the whole range of the farmer’s 
business. T might insist, for instance, on the value of milk- 
records as the only test whether a enw is paying her way, or 
of co- 0 ])erati()n in buying, selling and distribution. Or 1 might 
preach the advantages of establishing, on a commercial basis, 
those rural industries, by which, during the dead season on the 
hand, agricultural workers might earn an adequate livelihood. 
Or 1 might urge the boon which would be conferred on agri- 
culture, if a standard of economic efficiency in organization 
were formulated, and adapted to varying units of land or local 
conditions, so as to supply a. test l)y which each individual 
farmer might check the economic eflSciency of his own manage- 
ment. Or T might dwell on the need for supplying agricultural 
credit, and suggest the trial of one or other of the various 
continental methods. But, on this head, let me remind you 
that our system of landlord and tenant is, in eifect, a practical 
means of supplying credit facilities When a tenant takes a 
fully C(|uipj)ed farm, he virtually receives a substantial loan at 
the very moderate rate of int(‘r(‘st which is represent^'d by the 
rent. 

Though r do not discuss the economic factors i]} the i)roblem, 

I cannot get away from them. They crop up everywhere. 
They will not take “ no ” for an answer. They are specially 
important in regard to my first ])oint. T shall steer as clear 
as possible of jKilitics. But obviously, this reavsou for thinking 
that the future of l^ritish agriculture lies in tillage, namely, 
that tillage alone will satisfy the demands of the community, 
raises a number of social, political and economic questions. 

The use to wdiich agricultural lajul is put is no longer tlie 
private con(*ern of owners and occupiers. It has be(X)me a 
matter in which the nation is Aotally interested. This principle 
has, 1 believe, come not only to stay, but to exercise a growing 
influence. The needs of the community will have to be 
seriously considered. On the kind and quantity of the produce 
which is raised from the soil, and on the amount and remunera- 
tion of the labour that is employed, the nation will make its 
voice increasingly heard. Unfortunately, there is, at the pre- ' 
sent moment, for ec*Gnomic reasons, a sharp antagonism 
between the interests of the nation and of farmers. While the 
nation is intent on increased production, the farmer is cud- 
gelling his brains how to make arable farming pav, and secure 
some return on his capital. 
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This economic antagonism cuts across agricultural operations 
at many points. A simple illustration is that of spring dress- 
ings of artificials on the wheat crops. Three of these dressings 
will considerably increase the yield of grain and of straw. It 
is, therefore, the national interest that all three should be 
applied. But the fanner has to consider the expense of the 
dressings in relation to the price of his produce. He has to 
decide whether they will cost more than the added yield is 
worth, whether he will give none, or stop after the first or the 
second. He acts accM:)rdingly- The nation asks for the maxi- 
mum output; the farmer cannot produce more than he can 
afford . 

But the most important example of this divergence of in- 
terests is afforded by the conversion of arable land to grass. 
When a farmer lays down his tillage to pasture, he relieves 
himself from many anxieties. He lessens his pecuniary risks. 
He makes himself more secure of a modest return on his 
capital. He has not to work so hard or continuouBly. He pro- 
du(‘es the two commodities — fresh meat and milk — which are 
least exposed to foreign competition. Above all, he reduces 
his total labour bill per 100 acres, a more iTuportant matter to 
him than individual rates of wages, by something between a 
half and two-thirds. As a man of business, he is prudent: as 
a farmer he i^^ adapting liimself to existing conditions. But 
the nation suffers a two-fold loss. Tt suffers, firstly, from the 
reduction of employment and its consequences — rural depopula- 
tion. urban congestion, increased competition for employment 
in towns, a lowered stanclard of national health and virility. 
It suffers, secondly, from the reduced output of food. Our 
grass-lands have been too much neglected : they can be and 
ought to be improved. Sir Daniel Hall is lyrical on lime; 
Professor Somerville puts his la»st shirt on basic slag. They are 
lx)th right. INTine is a different point. Suppose yon could 
eliminate from our poor pastures all the rush and bent and 
birds-foot trefoil. Suppose you could replace them with plenty 
of clover, rye-grass and dogstail. Suppose you could raise 
the quality of your Poverty Bottoms to that of those rare par- 
cels of pasture which are justly classed as rich. Even then, 
you would be unable to raise half the quantity of food, measured 
in meat and milk, which c'ould be produced from the same 
acreage of average arable land. In 1870, agriculture fed with 
home-grown food something like a third more people and em- 
ployed a third more labour, than it did in 1918. Why is its 
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power to support or employ a portion of the population reduced? 
In the main, it is because we have had to turn from arable 
farming.’ to grass fanning. I do not believe that the paramount 
urban interests would tolerate, for any length of time, an agri- 
cultural system which, on any extended scale, sought salvation 
in the conversion of tillage to grass, and the consequent reduc- 
tion in output of food and employment. 

The farmer’s answer is simple. He says that, as a matter 
of business, arable farming cannot be made to pay; cheapness 
of food is incomjiatihle with large production. A serious ques- 
tion arises. Will the ill-informed opinion of the towns have 
patience to wait, while inquirers in every branch of science 
collatorate with practical farmers to make tillage a business 
proposition, that is to say, to make it show profits? T think it 
will. The mass of the community are aware that, wha.tever 
changes are introduced, the economic problem of making tillage 
pay remains to be solved. If they see that a real, practical, 
combined effort is being made in this direction, they will give 
the requisite time. But the effort must be made. 

Economic science will deal with the reduction of expenses 
to the minimum consistent with eflBciency. To other branches 

scientific inquiry vco loctk for those increased yields from the 
soil, without a proportionate increa.se in the cost of production, 
which will give a margin of profit. So T reach my second 
reason for my faith in arable farming, namely, that tillage is 
the direction in which science seems to be moving all along 
the line, and that tillage is the branch of the agricultural 
industry which can benefit to the fullest extent, and over the 
widest field, by scientific developments. 

Even with our present scientific resources, the prospect is 
encouraging. Over the whole range of plant-production on the 
farm there exist the widest differences between the exceptional 
and the average yields. In potatoes, for instance, the decennial 
average yield is not much over 6 tons to the acre. I do not 
know the highest recorded yield. But in 1918, on freshly 
bmken pasture-land, 18 tons were raised to the acre. Or take 
mangolds. The average yield per acre is 19J tons. On an acre 
of newdy broken pasture in 1918, 47 tons were grown. Or 
take the three cereals, wheat, barley and oats. The average 
yield of wheat is 31 bushels to the acre; the highest recorded 
yield is 97 bushels. Of barley the average yield is 32 bushels, 
and the highest recorded yield is 80 bushels. Of oats the 
average yield is 40 bushels, and the highest recorded yield is 
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121 bushels. The decennial average, of course, represents 
good and bad farmers, good and bad land, good and bad 
seasons. Between the highest record and the average come the 
actual normal achievements of go(.)d farmers. They not only 
grumble, but are really disappointed, if they do not exceed 40 
bushels of wheat or barley, and 50 to 60 bushels of oats. Ti 
is not iniposHi))le to raise the general average towards the 
actual tu.*hievements of good farmers, and, with the aid of 
science, to approximate to the record. If money is lost or 
balanced on the average yield, it would almost certainly be 
made on either of the higher yields. 

To what causes are the differences betw^een these three yields 
to be attributed? To the human agency, to favourable climatic 
and soil conditions, to the use of the best and most prolific 
varieties of seed, and to the adequate nutrition of the plant. 
We must not underrate the importance of the human agency. 
The ]>ersonal e<ination counts for much. Good farmers are not 
in the majority. We w^ant more men of energy, capacity, 
enterprise and education, men w’ho will build up their practical 
experience on the foundation of a scientific training. We hope 
to get men of this stamp fn)m Oxford and Cambridge. Capital 
is, of course, a necessity; tlic industry is often, for want of it, 
starved. Tts nrovision is one of the economic problems. 

There roinain the natural limitations of climate and soil, the 
use of the best and most prolific seeds, and the adequate nutrition 
of plant life. Tt is h('re that science has helped, is helping, and 
will help still more. 

Oliriiiitic conditions, especially rainfall, cannot be controlled 
human agencies. It is this fact which mainly distinguishes 
agriculture from other industries. Farmers are at the mercy of 
the weather. They must adapt themselves to local conditions, 
humour their climate, grow the crops which it favours, avoid 
those which it resents. Speaking broadly, this is the only safe 
rule. On this principle the farming of this country is differen- 
tiated. The wet edimate of the West favours 1 oaf -production ; 
the drier climate of the East favours grain production. But to 
some slight extent, climatic conditions can be modified. They 
can be modified by drainage, or to a less degi’ee by the right use 
of artificial fertilisers. Thus phosphates help to mitigate the 
disadvantages of cold and wet, while, if the climate is too dry. 
potassio fertilisers promote the continued growiih of the plants. 
To some extent, also, mechanical science helps farmers to steal 
a march on the weather. The preparation of a seed bed, com- 
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pact enough to keep the seed in contact with the soil, yet suffi- 
ciently broken to enable the infant roots to travel in pursuit of 
food, is obviously dependent on weather. So, also, is the right 
moment for sowing, on which hangs so much of the success of 
the crop. Few days in the winter months are favourable for 
either operation, and protracted harvests necessarily drive farmers 
into a corner. To be well forward with the autumn cultivations 
is an immense advantage. It gives the farmer the benefit of 
weathering his land by a partial fallow; it widens his choice of 
the best opportunity of getting in his seed. Time is of the 
essence and it is often lacking. It is here that mechanical science 
has already given valuable help. Tractors may not be cheaper 
than horse-ploughs. With the present prices of fuel and repairs 
they may be at least as costly. But they are as effectual, and 
far speedier in their working. They are also still in their 
infancy. Improvements in their mechanism may be confidently 
expected, as well as the application of thoir principle to other 
agricultural operations. Every step in these directions means 
greater control over the natural limitation of climate. 

Another natural limitation is the character of the soil. Heavy 
land is favourable to leaf production, land of lighter texture to 
grain production. But soil conditions are much more amenabh'. 
to human control than climatic conditions. Drainage, for in- 
stance, is a powerful controlling agent, by no means adequately 
employed. The natural limitations may, also, be profoundly 
modified by cultivation. In this direction great advances may 
be expected. The results of cultivation leap to the eye; but the 
precise nature of the effects produced are not yet scientifically 
ascertained. Cultivation is still rather an art than a science. 
Knowledge is control. Progress has already boon made in the 
study of the physics of the soil We stand on the threshold of 
great discoveries. We know that the soil is not a dead mass of 
mineral particles. It is teeming with life. In the multitudinous 
struggle for existence which goes on beneath the surface, each 
living organism influences the changes which affect the growth 
of plants. Science is making a determined effort to master this 
subterranean chemical laboratory and to direct its operations. 
If it succeeds — and it will — the effects may be far reaching. 

Let me give you one simple illustration. Clover is already one 
ot the most valuable of our crops. It is so not merely because 
of the fodder that it supplies to cattle. It is so, also, because 
of its peculiar power of enriching the soil with nitrogenous 
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matter. Possibly science may be able to stimulate still further 
the action of the nodules at the roots in which this fertilising 
power resides. But the potential value of the crop is as yet 
limited by two of its characteristics. It cannot be grown con- 
tinuously on the same land, and it is liable to more or less 
frequent failures, though these may, of course, be mitigated by 
an admixture of grass. If the study of the biology of the soil 
solves the mystery of the failure and enables farmers to grow 
the crop continuously on the same land, the full potentialities of 
clover will be utilised to immense advantage. 

Further control over the natural limitations of soil condi- 
tions, as w^ell as the proper nourishment of plant life, are 
gained by the command and right use of farm-yard manure 
and of artificial fertilisers. 

As the best of our all-round manures, “ muck ** is the basis 
of the manuring system of the farm. Something between 85 
and 40 millions of tons of farm-yard manure are produced 
annually in this country. It is probably no exaggeration to 
say that at least half is wrasted from improper making and 
storage. Its management is a first-class test of a first-class 
farmer. Whether science will some day invent a method of 
fixin^a which will ]>rovent the leakage of the precious urine may 
be I()u1>te(l. The clamp, properly placed and made, at present 
hoMs the field as the best preventive of waste. Again, the 
baderiological process of rotting straw may be valuable where 
there is an excess of straw. Its cost works out, I believe, at 
something like 5s. per ton. But, for myself, before buying 
the plant I should be inclined to try a larger head of stock. 
Under the modern hygiene of the dairy, there is a danger that 
the manure of dairy cattle may be wasted. To avoid contami- 
nation of the milk, bedding can only he used sparingly and the 
stalls must he cleaned out at least once a day. It is a matter 
which has not escaped the attention of science, and a remedy 
will, I believe, be found. 

Tiarge as is the supply of farm-yard manure, it remains in- 
adequate. In this respect agricultural chemistry has supple- 
mented the resources of farmers. But artificial fertilisers are 
more than a supplement. Their best results are generally 
obtainable in combination with farm-yard manure. Few 
persons suppose that chemistry^ has shot its bolt, and that no 
new combinations or ingredients may be discovered. In the 
intelligent use of the substances already knowm much remains 
to be done. Many men still do themselves as much harm as 
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good by the choice of the wrong fertilisers. In the saving of 
the most valuable properties of farm-yard manure, in greater 
knowledge of the use of existing fertilising agencies, and in 
the future discoveries of agricultural chemistry lie great poten- 
tialities of increased fields without a proportionate increase in 
the cost of production. Not the least of the advantages of 
improved machinery and implements and of the greater com- 
mand of fertilising agencies, is the freedom which they confer 
on farmers fioin the too rigid tyranny of rotations and the 
necessity of fallows. Weeds can be rapidly eradicated by the 
one, and fertilit) maintained by the other, with the result that 
the same crops can be grown continuously on the same land. 

Increased control over climate by the use of imjiroved 
nuvhinery, increased control of soil conditions as the result 
of the study of the physics of the soil, in(*reased control of 
the foods appropriate to ])lant nutrition are important steps in 
raising average yields towards the highest recorded yields. 
Another step is the increased command and use of the iiiosi 
prolific varieties of seeds. Plant-breeding is the fairy-land of 
agricultural science. Xo limit <*an be set to the possibilities in 
store, especially with the aid of a deeper knowledge of the 
physics of the soil. C)ne examjde may illustrate the value of 
this collaboration. A very serious difficulty in introducing the 
most prolific varieties is the w'eakness of the stem. The 
strength of the straw is only in part dependent on the plant 
itself. Another part depends on soil conditions. Solve that 
mystery and the plant breeder will do the rest. Xor must the 
work of the plant pathologist be forgotten in the cun* or pre- 
vention of plant diseases from a variety of (‘auses. The annual 
loss from these pests is very large. T cannot vouch for the 
figure, but 1 have heard it estimated at 27 million pounds a 
year. It may bring home to us the magnitude of this sum, if 
we remember that it is, approximately, the net annual cash 
value to the farmer of his sales of the wdieat and potato crops of 
the United Kingdom. 

T have touched on a few of the ways in which science is 
helping to make arable farming a business proposition. I do 
not sav that science has nothing to offer grass-farmers. It 
has much. But T have, T hope, shown that it is tillage which 
can profit most and over the widest range by scientific develop- 
ments. You may, however, quite rightly remind me of the 
natural limitations imposed by climate and soil. Yon may 
ask, with reason, do not rainfall and heavy land restrict arable 
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farming to the dry climate and the soils of lighter texture. 1 
do not think so. So I reach my third and last reason for my 
faith in tillage. Neither a moist climate nor a heavy soil 
restrict farmers to grass. There are arable crops which are 
equally ada>pted to these natural conditions, equally suited for 
the summer production of meat and milk, superior to pasture 
in supply of winter f(X)d, and yielding a much greater weight of 
fodder all the year round. Hucli arc seeds, mangolds, vetches, 
peas, kale, rape and combinations of crops like oats and tares, 
or oats and peas, or rye and vetches. Some can be fed direct 
in winter; some can be turned into hay or ensilage for winter 
use; others can be fed green in the summer. Such a system 
lends itself to great extension and development. Tt reduces to 
a minimum the ration of roots, wbitdi, on the decennial aver- 
age of a yield of under 14 tons to the acre, are al)^lutely 
ruinous to produce. It makes it possible to carry on three 
acres, two cows instead of one. maintain them in good health, 
and ol)tain an iiK'reased yield of milk. Keep your eyes open 
for the Reports of the Harper Adams College, and study the 
system wherever you find it even ))artially adopted. 

Meanwhile, let me jKiint out the features in which the system 
satisfies some of the recpiirements of which T have been speak- 
ing. It satisfies the demands of the community, for it produces 
per acre more food and empkns more labour than grass. Tt 
profits by all the aid that scienc’c (*an render in the directions 
which we have traversed. Tt enables a heavier head of stock to 
be carried, whether for the dairy or the bntclier, than can be 
carried on grass, and thus unites the corn-growing and live- 
stock industries in one common enterprise. It can utilise all 
that science may have to teach on the improvement of live 
stock for the various purposes for which they are bred, on their 
most economic yet efficient feeding, on their protection or cure 
from disease. Tt will give farmers command of more manure, 
and of richer manure, because it will be derived, not only from 
young growing animals, but from dairy cattle and, still more, 
from fatting beasts. It sets in motion the familiar round of 
the more fodder, the more stock; the more stock, the more 
manure; the more manure, the more fodder crops. 

These are the main reasons why T think that the future of 
British agriculture is bound up, sooner or later, and, in my 
belief, sooner rather than later, in arable farming. 

May T close on a different note? T accepted your President’s 
invitation, because I take a semi-fatherly interest in the success 
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of your agricultural course and am convinced of its value to 
the country. Men of education, capacity and initiative are 
needed in the industry. For you there is a place and a lead, 
if you will qualify to take the one and give the other. Fortunes 
may be rarely made in farming. But I know few careers which 
are fuller of varied interests, few in which you can so long 
continue to learn, few which are richer in opportunities of 
service to your fellow men. T wish long life and prosperity to 
the Oxford Plough Club. 


FARM INSTITUTES. 

PAET I. 

The increased provision made by the Government for agri- 
cultural education since the War has enabled the Ministry to 
nid file establishment of several Farm Institutes. Farm 
Institutes are not intended to give the student a thorough 
training in agricultural science, or to teach him the way to 
farm. The aim is less ambitious. The time which a young 
man can spend at a Farm Institute is short — usually only the 
six “ winter ” months. During that period the Institute en- 
deavours to give him instruction in the scientific principles 
underlying the practical experience which he gains on his 
own farm, and thus to send him back to the farm with a 
revivified interest in the work that lies before him. Tn one 
or two Institutes the course extends throughout the year, thus 
enabling instruction to be given in the field during the summer 
months; but normally the summer is devoted to instruction in 
dairying, etc., for women, when the Institute aims at giving 
the woman student such training as will render her an efficient 
partner in the management of a small farm. The farm attached 
to the Institute is not intended only for the benefit of the 
students, for their stay at the Institute is at a time when 
farm operations are reduced to a minimum. It certainly 
provides material for teacdiing, and the Farm Institute course 
is made as practical as possible; but beyond this the farm 
is the headquarters of the county staff of agricultural lecturers, 
serving to keep them up-to-date in farm practice. It is also 
a centre for experiments and demonstrations intended for the 
benefit of all farmers in the county. 

Prom the brief r^sv/mS of courses, fees, etc., at the Farm 
Institutes which is given at pp. 477-80 of this Journal, it will be 
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seen that at the present time there &re 12 Schools of this type 
in England and Wales. Two of them— the Chadacre Agricul- 
tural Institute, Suffolk, and the Monmouthshire Agricul- 
tural Institution at Usk — have been established through the 
generosity of private individuals. The others have been set 
up hv County Councils with financial assistance from the 
^lini^try. The main features of the training at four of the 
Institutions arc given below. 

EAST AUaLIAN INSTITUTE OF AOEIOULTUKE, 
CHELMSFORD. — The work of the Institute commenced 
ill 1898, when the .site of an old Grammar School in 
the centre of Chelmsford was purchased, and part of 

the old school buildings was fitted up and devoted 

to the teaching of biology and chemistry. Ten years 
later tl'e present extensive and admirably equipped Institute, 
conqii'ising lecture rooms, laboratories, dairy, library, museum, 
stafl and common rooms, etc., wras erected. In 1901 three 
acic- nf land, about three-quarters of a mile from the Institute, 
wtu'c acquired and (‘onverted into a .school garden, w'hich was 
laid out and equipped in .such a way as to enable students to 
accjuin' a thoroughly practical knowledge of flower, fruit and 
vegetable gardening. Recently, an additional two acre.s have 
been acquired in order to provide facilities for instruction in 
marke t cfardening. 

Courses of Instruction. — Agriculture . — The course is designed 
for tlio^e who intend to take up farming or otherwise make 
their living on the land, and deals with sriil.s, manures, farm 
cjops, {jvc stock, faim machinery, farm book-keeping and land 
surwving. The cc'onornical production of all forms of agricul- 
tural produce receive.^ spccdal attention. The session lasts from 
October to March, On an average oO .students, the majority of 
whom are farmers' sons, attend this c'^ourse. 

Two demonstration farms have i-ccentl\ been placed at the dis- 
posal of the County Agricultural Committee, viz., Bradfield Hall 
Farm and Layer Breton Hall Farm. The public-spirited action 
of tile owners, Mr. J. Hei>burn and INTr. William Hasler, in 
offering their farms for experimental and demonstration pur- 
]>oses without any charge to the county is w’armly to be com- 
mended. On Bradfield Hall, a farm of 875 acres, experi- 
ments have already been carried out to ascertain the 
value of subsoiling and shallow sowing of cereals. Layer 
Breton Hall is a miii;ed farm of some 400 acres with a soil of 
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heavy London clay; approximately 270 acres are arable. The 
farm is equipped with a silo, and cow-shed for 52 cows. The 
intention is to determine the most suitable system of crojiping 
for heavy land of this type. 

Dairying , — Three courses of 12 to 16 weeks are given during 
the year. The dairy is fully equipped with modern apparatus 
and deals with upw^ards of 20,000 gallons of milk annually. 
The students, vrho are mainly the sons and daughters of 
farmers and smallholders, receive instruction in dairy farming, 
clean milk production, butter-making, soft and pressed cheese- 
making. 

Horticulture . — The course of instruction is given in three 
terms, viz., an autumn term of 8 weeks, a spring term of 4 
weeks, and a summer term of 4 weeks, and deals with the 
principles and practice of horticulture, being intended primarily 
for persons employed in garden work who propose to take lU) 
gardening as a profession. A teachers’ gardening class, designed 
to qualify teachers for managing school gardens, is held on 
12 Saturdays, from ()('tober till ^Fay, and during a fortnight 
in July. 

External Lecturea . — Single lectures or short courses of 
instruction are arranged at centres in the county. The subjects 
dealt with include agriculture, horticulture, cheese-making, 
fruit bottling, poultry management and beekeeping. 

Advisory Work, — The Principal (^Ir. Ti. M. Wilson) and 
members of the staff have many opportunities of co-operating 
with farmers, market gardeners, smallholders and others in the 
solution of farming ju'oblems which arise in connection with 
such matters as the cultivation of soils, farm machinery, rota- 
tions, manures and manuring of crops, food stuffs and feeding, 
milk production, dairying, breeding, rearing and management 
of live stock, management of orchards and apiaries, plant dis- 
eases and insect pests. Well over 1,000 inquiries on these 
subjects are dealt with annually. Several hundreds of samples 
of soils, manures, food stuffs, and dairy products sent in by 
farmers are analysed and reported on every year. The Institute 
deals with various farming problems through the “ Essex 
Farmers’ Journal,” w^hich is published monthly and is sent to 
3,500 farmers. 

Ex[)erimental work is (tarried out by the staff to demonstrate 
or investigate any matter of special importance to Essex 
fanners. Many farmers in the county help by providing facili- 
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ties or by carrying out experiments on lines suggested by the 
Institute staff. 

County Organisations. — The Institute is fortunate in being 
closely associated with the following county organisations: — 

(a) The Essex Farmers' Union; (b) The Essex Agricultural 
Society, with which the Institute co-operates in clean milk 
production and various matters connected with its annual show; 
(c) The Essex Milk Recording Society, with which it co- 
operates in carrying out a scheme, having for its object the 
increased production of milk of high quality; and (d) The Essex 
Federation of Women's Institutes, for whom it provides lec- 
tures in various subjects. The Institute is also closely identi- 
fied with allotment and horticultural societies throughout the 
county. 

CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORLAND FARM 
SCHOOL, NEWTON RIOG, PENRITH.— This Institute 
is administered jointly by the County Councils of Cumberland 
•\rid Westmorland. It was established m 1896, and pro- 
vides accommodation for twenty-four students. A separate 
house for the Principal (Mr. K. Lindsay Robb) has recently 
been erected. 

I^he courses of study are specially designed to meet the needs 
of the sons and daughters ot the farming community of the 
two counties, stock rearing, dairying, j>oultry-keeping, and hor- 
ticulture Vieing given prominence in the curriculum. Special 
.«;tudents are admitted for practical training in farm manage- 
ment. While the courses are designed for those who intend 
to farm, provision is also made for students who desire a more 
advanced course by the award of scholarshij^s (tenable at Dur- 
ham University, the British Dairy Institute, Reading, or other 
approved institution) to students of sufficient merit, enabling 
them to take a d(‘gree in agriculture or an advanced diploma 
in dairying. Women students are received from April to 
September, and male students from October to March. 

Courses of Instruction. — A twenty weeks’ w'inter course 
(October to March) is given in general agriculture. Tnstniction 
is given in live stock, crops, soils, manures, implements, 
machinery, dairjung, agricultural science, veterinary science 
(including farriery), elementary surveying, book-keeping, build- 
ing construction, and poultry keeping. 

Three courses, varying from four to twelve weeks each, 
are given in dairying and poultry keeping. The syllabus 
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oi’ the longest course embraces the science and practice of 
cheese-making, butter-making, production and handling of 
milk, feeding of dairy stock, elementary chemistry and bac- 
teriology, with poultry keeping and domestic science as sub- 
sidiary subjects. The short courses are devoted chiefly to prac- 
tical w’ork in the dairy, with a few" lectures on the principles 
underlying the practical w’ork. These short courses also include 
poultry keeping, elementary liorticultiire and domestic science, 
and are de\signed to give the best all-round training to the 
w" 0 ]nenfolk of the farm in the shortest time. 

Newton Rigg is not at the experimental stage but has long 
since won for itself an important place in the sphere of agricul- 
tural education. Over 1,120 students have passed through the 
school, over 90 per cent, of whom have been absorbed into 
practical agriculture. 

Farm and Stock.— Idle farm serves as the central ex- 
perimental farm for the two counties. It lies on red sand- 
stone and comprises 167 acres of good medium loam, 80 acres 
being arable, and 87 pasture. Extensive trials are carried out 
w"ith different varieties of cereals and roots, and experiments 
are also conducted in the manuring of crops, the laying down 
of pastures, the manuring of grass land and the feeding of 
stock. A herd of dual-purpose Shorthoms is maintained wdth 
the object of grading up a heavy milking herd of pedigree 
stock, and a small flying flock of ewTs of different crosses is 
kept, these l>eing mated with rams of different breeds tn make 
possible a comparison of the merits of different crosses for the 
production of fat lambs. A small pedigree herd of Cumberland 
])igs ha^ also l>e('n estaliished, and a few’ Large* Black pigs are 
ke]>t w itJi a view" to e^oinjiaring the merits of these breeds w"hen 
fed on the outdoor system. 

Poultry Keeping and Horticulture. — During the winter 
months lectures on horticultural subjects are given at local 
centres, and short courses are arranged. Tn addition to an 
excellent fruit plot and vegetable garden at Newton Bigg, there 
are eight demonstration plots at lA-th, Brampton and Abbey- 
town wiiere various experiments are conducted from time to 
time. Many visits are paid each year to private and school 
gardens, and the advisory work done by the staff in this con- 
nection is considerable. The allotment plot, w"hich is cropped 
in '!C('or(’lance with the Ministry's scheme, has been a great 
siK'cess, and during the summer and autumn supplies vegetables 
regnlarlv to the school. 
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The poultry department has proved exceedingly popular and 
many applications have been received fix)m pupils desirous of 
specialising in the poultry industry. Pupils taking the dairy 
course have received a good training in the hatching and rear- 
ing of chickens by natural and artificial methods, the manage- 
menl of laying stock and-^ niost important in the public eye — 
the dn^^sing of table poultry. 

The increasing popularity of the Institute is shown by the 
fact that tlje demand for admi.ssion exceeds the accommodation 
available. 

CHESHIRE SCHOOL OF AOBICULTURE, BEASE- 
HEATH, NANTWI0H-~liea8eheatli Hall and Estate was 
acquired by the (lieshire County Council in 1919. The Hail 
serves as a hostel for the staff and students, and the 
adjoining buildings have been converted into chemical and 
biological laboratories, lecture rooms, etc., on the most modern 
lines. The maximum number of students that can be accom- 
modated is at present 41. 

Principal of tlie school is Hr. \V. B. ^forcer, and the 
staff inedudes lecturers in agriculture, farm chemistry and 
biology, horticulture, poultry keeping, dairying, and veterinary 
hygiene. A farrier and carpenter are also attached to the staff. 

Courses ol Instruction. — The main courses of instruction 
are in : — 

AtfnculUire . — A winter course is held for about 22 weeks 
from October to ^farch, and a supplementary summer course 
(on ii liigher level) begins in April and lasts for 12 weeks. 
Evervtliing possible is done to make the courses interesting to 
students, who, in addition to attending the ordinary lectures, 
laboratory classes and farm demonstrations, are given facilities 
to attend local markets and to visit neighbouring farm.s and 
other places of ])articu!ar agricultural interest. One day in each 
wtM'k is devoted to practice in mamial farm operations. Studeirts 
are also accepted for training in practical farm work only. 

HoHiculturc . — The winter course, from October to ]March, 
is followed by a supplementary summer course from April to 
July. Limited numbers of students are accepted for training 
in practical gardening only. Sixteen acres of ornamental and 
kitchen garden land with several ranges of glass houses adjoin 
the hostel, and a fruit plot of three acres has been established. 
A considerable number of experiments on garden crops are 
conducted annually. 

Poultry Keeping . — Two 12-weeks courses of instruction are 
arranged, beginning in January and April respectively. The 
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poultry sectiou c*overs 5 acres, and is fully equipped on modern 
lines, many of the houses having been built from designs 
supplied by the Ministiy. A good deal of attention is devoted 
to aiiificial hatching, and large numbers of day-old chicks are 
supplied to residents in tlie county area. The instruction given 
includes the chemistry of foodstuffs, biology and joinery, in 
addition to practical poultry work. 

The Farms. — Four farms are in the occupation of the County 
Council, viz., Keaseheath Hall Farm, Eeaseheath Arable Dairy 
Holding, Heuhull Farm, and the Worleston Dairy Institute 
Farm. 

Reaseheath Hall Farm is approximately 200 acres in extent, 
including 54 acres arable, the remainder being permanent 
meadow and pasture, ft is managed as a mixed holding. 
There is a herd of 85 non-pedigree milking cows, and the 
majority of the cahes bred on the farm are reared: feeding of 
bullocks on the grass and in yards is practised, and a flying 
flock of sheep is kept. Breeding, rearing and feeding of Cum- 
berland and Large White pigs is carried on. Field experiments 
are conducted on n fairly extensive scale. 

The Arabic Dalnj Holding of 35 acres, 25 of which are arable 
and 10 pasture, is eepupped with a very fine set of modern build- 
ings. A concrete silo capable of holding about 150 tons of silage 
has been erected and admirable arrangements exist for testing 
the ])Ossibilities of arable dairy farming on a small scale. About 
20 head of milking cows are carried, with young stock in 
addition, and the number is likely to be increased. 

Henhiill Farm adjoins Eeaseheath Farm and extends to 210 
acres, 75 acres being arable. Though worked in the main as an 
ordinary dairy holding, it is used for purposes of demonstration 
and experiment, whilst part of the practical work included in 
the curriculum is carried out here. A herd of 70-80 non-pedigree 
milking cows is kept, the milk being made into cheese on the 
farm. Large scale trials on the feeding of cows, and en the 
various arable crops are conducted, and as definite results 
emerge from the experiment on the arable dairy holding they 
are retested on a larger scale at Henhull Farm. Large num- 
bers of pigs are reared and fattened. 

Worleston Dairy Institute Farm. — Cheshire has for many 
years conducted a successful dairy school for women at Wor- 
leston, the dairy institute having been established in 1886 and 
taken over by the County Council in 1891. Three 14- weeks 
courses are held annually: the instruction given is mainly in 
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tlie making of Cheshire cheese. There is hostel accommodation 
for 20 students and about 40 pass through the school every 
year, many taking more than one course. The farm covers 
180 acres of grazing land, the soil being heavy clay and not 
suited to arable cultivation; from 70 to 80 acres are mown 
annually. The farm is well equipped with buildings, and a 
herd of 60-70 good class commercial cows is kept. Large 
numbers of pigs are reared annually. 

LLYSFASI FARM INSTITUTE, RUTHIN, DENBIGH- 
SHIRE. — The Denbighshire Education Committee purchased 
for the purposes of their Count} Farm Institute, wdiich was 
opciU‘ct m ^iay, 1920, a farm known as Llysfasi Manor Farm, 
situat'd 4 miles from Uuthm at the upper end of the Vale of 

Iwyd. The ancient farmhouse, now modernised and equipped 
witli the latest conveniences, provides residential a<*commoda- 
lion lor 14 pupils, but more students can be admitted to the 
In'^iitute, as sleeping quarters can be secured in the immediate 
\ icinity. 

Mr. Duac Jones, formerly lecturer in agriculture at the 
Vniversit} ('ollege of Xorth Wales, is Principal of the Institute, 
iuid nssisted by a staff of five instructors and instructresses in 
\urioiK >ubjects, who, in addition to the school work, are en- 
gjmed in conducting lectures and chisses in agricultural subjects 
lit cent res in the county. 

The Farm and Stock. — The farm is well supplied with tim- 
h< r and water and extends to 600 acres. About one-third of 
this acreage is very fertile soil lying in the vale, while 200 acres 
Is more liilly land and poorer in (juality, but fairly representa- 
tiv»^ of the usual type of soil in the upland districts of Wales. 
Tlu' rtunaining 200 a(tres is rough sloping ground, rising 
mudiially from B(K) ft. to 1,000 ft. and suitable only for carry- 
ing ponies, matured store stoc-k, and sheep. 

The system of farming engaged in is of the mixed type, with 
a leaning towards dairying, a considerable quantity of milk 
Ixdng necessary to meet the requirements of the school dairy. 
About 80 dairy cows are maintained, together with 50 head of 
voung stock, including both the Shorthorn and the Welsh Black 
breeds. Milk records are taken and the herds are being im- 
proved by selection. A flock of over 600 sheep is maintained, 
mainly of the Welsh Mountain tyqie, but including small flocks 
of the Southdown and Improved Welsh sheep. 

Experiments are conducted on the farm in connection with 
‘-ed mixtures, manuring, feeding, etc., and the results obtained 
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are explained to the .students. In this way the student is able 
to ap])reciate the value of different methods adopted for dealing 
with various problems. 

Courses of Instruction. — Four courses, each of 10 weeks’ 
duration, are arranged at the Institute during the yeai* — two for 
men and two for women. An examination is held at the 
end of each course on the result of which certificates are 
awarded to those who reach the required standard. In the 
autumn course for men, instruction is given in agriculture, 
agricultural chemistry and totany, veterinary hygiene, land 
surveying, book-keeping, horticulture and dairying, and a more 
advanced continuation course is arranged in the winter for 
students who are able to remain at the Institute for the longer 
period, some of wliorn may desire to proceed to a University 
College. 

A course in dairying, horticulture and ponltr\ kee{)ing held 
in th(‘ spring for farmers’ daughters and otlier women inter- 
ested in rural industries, while a continuation coiiivc in the 
same suhiects is conducted in the siiramer to nu'et the needs of 
women students who devsire to secure posts as dairymaids or 
cheese-makers at factories, or who may wish to enter a I’niver- 
sity College in order to qualify for the National Uiplnma in 
Dairying. 

The h'lducation Comnuttee off(‘r a limited niimluu' of '-ebolar- 
ships to residents in the county who wish to attend at 

the Institute, and, on (‘ompleting their course at the lu-^titute, 
students from the county may compete for scholarships tenal)le 
at Bangor (College. Tt is therefore possible for a student to 
proceed from the Institute to the University aiul take a decree 
course. 

It shoiild be borne in mind, however, that the instruction 
provided at the Institute is designed primarily to enable the 
young men to make a living by farming. Too much emphasis 
cannot be laid on the practical side of the work conducted at 
the Institute. The various operations on the farm afford an 
opportunity for impressing upon stndetits the importance of 
applying science to practice. 

The belief so })revalent in the rural districts of \\'^ales not 
long ago that education was a luxury in the case of the culti- 
vator of the soil no longer exists, and the establishment of 
Institutions such as the one at Llysfasi shows that the aigricul- 
tnral cornm unity realises the advantage of a training fft a 
Farm Institute for equipping a young man for life on a farm. 
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THE FATTENING OF CATTLE. 

A. B. Bruce, M.A., J)ip. Agric. (Cantab.), 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Ji 

A BULLETIN of moi'c thaD ordinary interest on the above 
subject,* published by the Agricultural Experiment Station, 
University of Minnesota, U.S.A., in 1920, has recently come 
to Jiand. 

The mass of new and interesting data presented is almost 
overwhelming, and only a very brief notice is here possible. 
The cxporinuiiits described in the publication began in 1907. 
In all 189 head of cattle were empkned. Of these 6B vere 
slaughtered at various stages from 100 lb. to 1,500 lb. live 
weight. Uomplete analyses of the bodies of these animals 
were nunle, the data including details of the (‘ompo'^ition under 
^uch heads as Flesh, Fjdible Offal, Bone, Blood, etc. So far 
as this country is concerned, the only data of this sort pub- 
lished relati! to three l)easts only, slanglitered and analysed 
by La-wt's and (Jilbeit at Botham>ted m 1849. 

A unique feature' ofAhese experiments, however, that all 
the food employed from beginning to end was weighed and 
analysed so that we have presented in this bulletin not only 
the c()ni))OKition of the steers at each stage (each 100 lb. in- 
ert'ase of live wt'ight) but also the analysis of all the food 
(‘onsmned up to ea<‘h stage in terms of protein, fat, etc. Tn 
all 52 elaborate tables of figures are given, but, unfortunately, 
the letterpress with which they are accompanied hardly does 
justice to the unique value of the data which the investigation 
provides. The two accompanying figures have been constructed 
to illustrate roughly some of the more outstanding results. 

Fig. 1 enilwidies some of the data obtained by analysing the 
bodies of steers slaughtered at stages of 100 lb. from 100 to 
1,500 lb. live weight. Tt shows in a graphic manner that : — 

1. After 600 lb. the fat laid on the edible portions of the 
(*arcass rapidly increases, whereas the protein (roughly dry 
matter of the lean meat) increases slowly and projxirtionntely 
to the increase of live weight. 

2. The rate of fat deposition begins to increase veiy rapitlly 
after 900 lb. is reached. 

8. Contrary to the usual opinion, the rate of fat deposition 
in the offal is slower than that of flesh fat, and in abs(')hite 
amount is comparatively insignificant at all stages. 

* InvestigatioTiH in Beef Prudiiction—Universitv of Minnesota. Bulletin 
10«3 — T. L. Haecker. 
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Fig. 11 has been prepared to illustrate a feature of beef pro- 
duction which came into prominence during the War — ^the 

waste ” of food involved — especially in the later stages. 
The upper curve shows the total quantity of food consumed 
(from calfhood) by a steer at each stage in the fattening pro- 
cess. For example, a steer of 1 ,000 lb. (9 cwt.) live weight was, 
on the average, 600 days (20 months) old and up io that time 
had <*onsumed in all nearly 6,000 lb. of food, or 6 times its 
weight, expressed as dry matter: whereas a steer in reaching 
1,400 lb. live weight, consumes 8,000 lb. more food, or 
9,000 lb. in all, equivalent to nearly 6J times its own weight. 

Combining this graph with the first, it is obvious that this 
additional 8,000 lb. practically entirely goes to increasing the 
fat of the flesh. 

It should be noted that in these experiments the animals 
were stall-fed from calfhood. They must have all been excel- 
lent “ doers,” for 1,400 lb. was reached on an average in 
25 months. Nor was the feeding extravagant. At the 1,000 
to 1,100 lb. stage the ration was onlv 17-18 lb. dry matter 
per (hem, or in terms of actual materials, 9.] lb. grain, 7 lb. 
hay and 18.^ lb. silage. At 1 ,200 lb. the steers were graded in 
the market from ” choice ” to ” prime ” fat and sold at good 
prices. 

It may be of interest to note also that the ” fat ox ” of the 
Tiothamsted experiments in 1849 was found on analy.sis (at 
1,400 lb. live weight) to contain 80 per cent, of fat. At the 
same live weight these American animals contained on an 
average 28 per cent, of fat. 

In regard to this matter of beef production, there still 
remains, however, one matter requiring investigation. We 
bnve no experimental evidence on one important point. We 
do not know what de*gree of fatness of the body (or of 
the flesh) as a whole is necessary in order to secure the 
ideal joint from the point of view^ of the butcher and the 
cook. The extraordinary wastefulness of securing the last 
400-500 lb. of fat in the body as a whole is placed beyond 
all doubt by these experiments. But it may be that until the 
total fat is pushed to 80 per cent, the ideal joint vsdth its 
n])pctising mixture of marbled fat is not produced. On the 
other hand, it may well be, as maintained by the Cambridge 
workers, that ” baby ” beef provides everything that the 
butcher and cook desire. But the matter cannot be settled in 
tlie absence of further experimental work, such as, it is under- 
^Mod, is now proceeding at Cambridge. 
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In the meantime, the Bulletin under notice will repay the 
careful study of investigators and agriculturists, containing, 
as it does, a mass of new and accurate data on a much debated 
probloiii. 


THE COST OF MANUAL LABOUR IN 
MILK PRODUCTION. 

A. 0. PiTSTON, B.A., T>.S(‘.. 

Lecturer in Farm Economics, the Universitij oj Leeds, 

and 

K. S. Seton, R.Be., 

Professor oj Agnculture. 

The labour bills in the cost of milk production may be divided 
into (1) direct and (2) indirect charges. 

The (hrcrt (‘barges will include the cost of labour required 
for diiect attention — milking, feeding, grooming, cleaning out 
the byres, bedding down the cows, scalding and cleaning the mdk 
utensils and attention to the stock bull. 

'The indirect labour charges will include the cost of the labour 
utilised in the production of that part of the home-grown foods 
fed to the cows. 

Since the year 1908, considerable time and attention have 
been devoted in the Department of Agriculture of the University 
of Leeds, to investigating the varying costs of milk production 
in a large number of herds in different parts of Yorkshire. As a 
result of these investigations it may be stated : — 

a. That uue man has on the average been fully employed 

during the winter months in direct attention to ... 12 cowj^. 

during the summer months to ... ... ... 18 cowh. 

and during tlie wliole year to 16 cows. 

In other words, each cow has on the av(‘rago required for 

direct attention the whole-time labour of one man for 28 days 
per year. 
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h. That each cow has Jiad on the average the grazing of 1*5 acres of 
and consumed, in addition, 

18 cwt. i)t purchaml food^ 

15 cwt. (or the pro<luce of 0*6 acres) of hay^ 

15 cwt. ( „ „ „ 0-B „ ) „ straw, . 

iitjd 4 t(»ns ( „ „ „ 0*2 „ ) „ roots. 

During," the twelve mouths 1919-20, when 22 Yorkshire 
herds were being costed, the total labour bill per cow direct and 
indirect amounted to £18 6b. lid., and was made up as follows ; — 

a. Xa5oar ill attention to each cow £10 3 4 



horse. 

MAN. 


Indirect Labour 

H. 

(1. 

£ 8. 

d. 

i. Employod ou 1*5 acres of grazing land 

5 

2 

0 9 

3 

ii. In production of 15 cwt. of hay 

6 

1 

0 11 

4 

ni. ,, „ ,, 15 „ of straw ... 

3 

3 

0 15 

0 

IV. ,, „ 4 tons of roots 

7 

6 

1 8 

0 


— £3 3 7 

nOKSE. MAN*. 

Total Labour Hill per cow per year £1 2 0 £13 (> 11 

Tabll I. — The Average Yearly Maintenance Cost of a Cow^ 

1919-20. 



Average yearly 






cost of npkeei) 

Cost 

per 

fN‘r. 


per 

Cow. 

Gail 

on 

ccnt.igt 


1919-20. 

of Milk. 

cost. 


£ 

B. d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 


Purchased Food Stutfs 

... 20 

0 6 

0 

0 

8J 

38*5 

Man Labour Bill — a. Direct 

... 10 

3 4 

0 

0 

•tii 

19*6 

h. Indirect 

... 3 

3 7 

0 

0 

M 

6*1 

Horse Labour 

... 1 

2 0 

0 

0 

Oi 

21 

Depreciation of Cows 

... 8 

0 0 

i) 

0 

H 

15*4 

Tradesmen’s Bills, including seed 

and 






manure of home-grown foods fed to 

cows 5 

9 4 

0 

0 


10-3 

Rent and Rates of Land and Buildings 4 

2 9 

0 

0 

U 

8*0 


£52 

1 6 

£0 

1 

10 

lOU'O 


11iat the man labour bill is an important factor in the cost of 
milk production will be seen from the figures in Table I, which 
show that in the year 1919-20 it amounted to approximately 6d. 
per gallon, and represented nearly 26 per cent, of the total 
yearly cost of maintenance of each cow. With the present fall 
and the probability in the near future of a still larger fall in 
the price of milk, the milk producer will have carefully to study 
Ills lai)our bill if Ik* is still to make the production of milk a 
remunerative transaction. As he will naturally be unwilling to 
bring down the actual weekly wages of his men lower than is 
absolutely necessary it will be to the better organisation of that 
labour and the adoption of more or less simple labour saving 
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devices that he will in a large number of cases have to look in 
onlor t(» the necessary economies. 

During the year 1916-17, in the 14 herds then under observa- 
tion 15 per cent, of the total cost of production of milk could on 
the average be charged to the total labour bill. At that time 
the average labour bill worked out at X‘2 10s. Od. per cow during 
the summer months, and X3 8s. Od. per cow during the winter 
months, or £5 13s. Od. per cow per year; the weekly labour bill 
per cow averaged Is. lid. in the summer, 2s. 5d. in the winter, 
and 2s. 3d. all the year round, and the average labour bill per 
gallon of milk corresponded to IJd. during the summer months 
and 2^d. during the winter months. 

In the individual herds during that year, the inHueiic(‘ of the 
labuur bill upon the cost of milk pniduction varied very consider- 
ably, from 1‘4 4s. 8d. per cow per year (or Is. 7.1d. per week) 
fe. i:i(i ')tl. ]H‘r \{\\v (or 4^^ jmm and from to 4<l. 

per gallon of milk produced. 

At that time, as one would naturally expect, the wages of the 
men varied considerably on different farms, actuallj^ from 2r)S. 
to 40s. a week, being higher in the vicinity of the coal-mining 
areas and the manufacturing towns where', the competition for 
labeiir is keener. Still, this variation in the wages bill per head 
wa.*^ not so imporlant a factor in influencing the cost of milk 
production, as the relative amount of labour employed in atteiid- 
;nic‘. {'o lh<’ cow^. which, unlikt' wage's, is not deti'nniued by the 
geographical position of the farm. 

Thus in Herd 0 during the summer months of 1917 one man 
was miploycd quaiXer time, and a second man was employed 
oii(‘-fifth tim(3 in attending to 13 cows* an equivalent of one 
man fully employed for every 29 cows. 

In Herd L in attending to 36 cows for the corresponding 
period two men and one boy were employed full time, and one 
man one-third time : an equivalent of one man fully employed 
for t'vory 14 cows. 

In a well managed herd, the labour employed should not be 
iiientt'v than an equivalent of one man fully employed for every 
18-20 cows in the summer and one man fully employed for eveiy 
12-14 cows in the winter. 

Actually, as w’ill be si'en from Talde TT. the munber of cows 
attended to by one man varied on the different farms from 29 
to 14 during the summer months and from 16 to 10 in the 
winter months. 
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'Table II. — V.ariations in Amount and Cost op Manual Labour 
IN Milk Production. 


Herd No. 

Average No. of 
cowK attended to 
by one man. 

Summer. | Winter. 

Coat of labour per gal. of milk produced. 

1916-1917. 1 1919-1920. 

Summer, j Winter, j Summer, j Winter. 

() 

29 

16 

Id. 

i?d. 

2d. 

4.1d. 

0 

2;d 

16 

n 

2 

n 

3j 

w 

21 

14 

n 

2A 

3 

4i 

T 

20 

14 

1] 

2? 

31 

' 5 

K 

17 

13 


3 
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17 
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n 

3 

35 
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OA 

10 

12 

1? 

3 

3J 

t 6 

I ! 

15 

11 

2 

3 

5 

. 7A 
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14 

10 

21 

31 

5i 

81 

S 1 

14 

10 

n 

31 


1/01 

G : 


10 

2i 

31 

lOi 

; 1/01 

Average 

18 1 

12 

2 

••5 ! 


1 7 
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In 1916-17, when the average wages of a man on the farms 
“costed ” were aj>proxiinately 85s. a week, the wages bill per 
cow should rarely have exceeded 28. per week in the summer 
or Ss. per week in the winter. In 1919-20 when wages were up 
to j 63 and in many cases to £8 10s. Od. per week, the yearly 
labour bill per cow, if that labour were properly organised, '-bould 
rarely have exceeded £12 a year, or 48. a week during the 
summer months and 6s. a week during the winter months : and 
where cows were giving a normal yield of from 500-550 gallons, 
the labour bill should not have added to the cost of milk produc- 
tion more than 4d. a gallon in the summer and 6d. a gallon in 
the winter, nor .should the bill for direct labour have been 
responsible for more than 20 per cent, of the total cost of milk 
production. 

In Herd F in the year ending 30th March, 1920, the latx)iir 
bill per cow amounted to no less than £23 4 k. 8d. per year, or 
7s. lid. per cow’ per week during the summer and lOs. Od. per 
cow per week during the winter months ; and in spite of the fact 
that the milk yield was particularly high, averaging 755 gallons 
per cow, the laboTir bill added 55d. per gallon during the summer 
and 8Jd. per gallon during the winter months to the cost of 
production of milk. 

Tn Herd D wbeic the milk yield amounted only to 450 gallons 
per year, and the yearly labour bill per cow was £16 198. 2d., 
this labour bill added a cost of Old. per gallon in the summer and 
123d. per gallon in the winter. 
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In Herd O where a high yearly labour bill per cow of 
£16 14s. 5d. was accompanied by a low milk yield of only 
360 gallons per cow, the labour bill added a cost o{ lOJd. a gallon 
to the milk in the summer and 12Jd. a gallon in the winter, 

A milk producer may, as has already been stated, have to pay 
relatively high wages for attention to the cows, but where, as 
in the case of Herds S and G, that labour was not utilised to 
the best advantage, the' management has apparently been at 
fault somewhere. 

In the herds which have been under observation during the 
last nine or ten years, it has been interesting to note the various 
more or less successful attempts which have been made by the 
various owners to solve their special problems in trying to 
minimise the high labour costs in milk production. 

On Farm B, a North Hiding mixed farm of acres (lOvS 
arable and 150 grass' on which between 50 and 60 milch cows are 
kept and milk is produced all the year round, the introduction 
of a Lister milking machine has proved very successful in reduc- 
ing the direct labour costs of the herd. 

Labour sheets kept on the farm show that in 1914. before the 
introduction of the milking machine, eaoh cow kept tht^ (‘Cjuivahuit 
of one man fully employed in direct attention 26 days per year. 
During the year 1920-21, in spite of the shorter hours worked 
per day, (‘ach cow utilised in direct attention the equivalent 
not of 2() but 23 days’ la,lx)ur of a man. As the wage lx>oks show 
that during last year the wages of tlu' cownuui on th-‘ farm 
averaged 9s. 6d. per day, and as the cows in the herd averaged 
565 gallons per head per year, one might be justiOed in assum- 
ing tliat on that particular farm the intvodiiction cd’ a milking 
machine had resulted in reducing the wages bill in attention to 
each cow by about 288. 6d. per year: and in reducing the cost 
of milk production by rather more than |d. per gallon. Observa- 
tions on other farms have led to the conclusion that unless the 
herd contains at least 40 cows, the reduction effected in the wages 
bill in attention to the cows has not justified the expense of the 
installation of the necessary plant. 

On Farm F.W., a mixed farm in the North Riding of just over 
800 acres (62 per cent, arable, 48 per cent, grass), on which milk 
production is the dominant feature, the economy of labour has 
been carefully and scientifically studied. The eldest son of the 
owner turned his engineering skill and ability to the casing of the 
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labour question on the farm. Attention was first paid to an old 
set of buildings which were at small expense adapted for use 
as a root house, cake house and straw chamber. Trolley lines 
were laid down in concrete made on the premises, along which 
(ho chopped roots, broken cake, meal mash and chop could be 
wheeled direct to the byre. The trolleys, substantially made, 
after the fashion of those used in the coal mines, were made on 
the premises under supervision. In 1916'a new byre with fittings 
and stalls for 40 cows was erected. It is fitted with a very 
efficient system of ventilation, the cows stand tail to tail, the 
trolley lines lead direct from the buildings beyond into each 
feeding passage of the byre, and the manure can be easily and 
readily got rid of by means of an overhead trolley system, lead- 
ing to a small covered yard well away from the byre. Prou) the 
byre there is a gentle slope down so that the full trolley is 
carried to the covered yard almost by its own weight, automatic- 
ally empties itself and can, when required, be pushed back 
empty to the byre, with very little trouble. The trolley can be 
IcAvored by means of a chain lever for filling and again raised to 
any convenient height when sent to empty itself. Each cow 
has its own separate stall provided with simple aijd ingenious 
devices for preventing the cow from stealing her neighbour’s 
cake, for automatically supplying herself with a conslnnl supply 
of fresh drinking wator. and for making it easy for her to be 
quickly and securely fastened, while yet leaving her sufficient 
freedom of movement. 

A high standard of cleanliness is maintained; the milk pro- 
duced is Grade A; and an extra 4d. a gallon over and above 
the varying local price is always paid for all mill; coming from 
the herd. 

A milking machine, the .Amo, has been in use for five years 
•111(1 is found (o work \i'rv satisfactorily, great car" being takoi' to 
keep it scrupulously clean. Leading from the byre is a small 
room fitted with a weighing dial for recording the individual 
milk yields; after weighing the milk is poured into a hopper 
and passes directly into the receiver and cooler on the other 
side of the partition; the 17-gallon milk churns stand on a small 
\V('i"h-bridgp so that the total weight of milk sent out can be 
quickly and readily obtained. By these means also the milk is 
quickly removed from any possible source of contamination in 
the byre and under such conditions should leave the steading in 
a very “ clean ” condition. 









Fkj. i - -CovcM’cd Mtinuic Shed with Ovorhoad Trolh*}' bystoni fitnn (’owdnn*. 
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The men on the farm are well paid, and have every third 
Sunday off in addition to their half-day holiday a week; yet in 
Bpite of the precautions taken to get cle^ni milk the labour bill 
per cow per week is comparatively low. In December, 1921, in 
1) 105 tnliil bead ot .^tock (40 milk (‘ows, 2 bulls, 
14 calving heifers, 14 feeding bullocks, 14 heifers 1-2 years, and 
21 yearling ludfers) there are employed : — 
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of whicli, when i‘7 jier \V(n‘k is chargt d to Uk* cows, the lalioiir 
bill in direct attention amounts to 8s. 6d. per cow per week, or 
Bd. per gallon of milk produced. 

Ill iiuniy parts of Yorkshire, particularly tlu' indietiial area of 
the West Eiding, and to a smaller ox(ont some parts oi the North 
Eiding. milk producers liave )>eon heavily handicaipped as far 
us their labour bill is concerned by the fact that the whole hold- 
ing is subdivided into a series of small divisions each with its 

parate seN of liuildings. d’ho^ in tin* case (.j larm ]\ a lanii of 
125 acres (90 per cent, grass) in the West Eiding. the land was 
a few yeai’s ago rented under 30 different landlords, and the herd 
of 50 cows w-as boused in five distinct sets of buildings each two 
or three hundred yards apart. The lighting of these farm 
houses, with their three sets of windows on the ground and first 
tl(K)r !'espe('tivt-ly, suggests that each original small holder was 
partly engaged in the occupation of farming and part of his time 
taken up at the hand looms, many of which are at the present 
time still in existence in the neighbourhood. ITp to (piite recently 
the labour bill in the production of milk on Farm P has been 
particularly high, partly because of the high rate of wages which 
has to be paid in the vicinity of an industrial town and partly 
because of the uneconomic use made of that labour, when the 
cows were distributed over five sets of buildings. On this farm 
the labour bill in direct attention to 50 cows amomited in 1920 
to £1B 5s. fid. per head per year, or Is. Od. per cow per week, 
and 8Jd. per gallon of milk produced. On the adjacent holding, 
which was bought by the tenant some five or six years ago, 
wooden buildings have been erected out of material obtained 
from the disposal sales in which 40 cows can be stalled under 


0 
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one roof. As a result of the economy of labour thus effected 
the labour bill per cow on this farm was last year about eighteen 
per cent, lower than that on Farm P. 

On Farm H, a small farm of 92 acres (59 arable and 33 grass;, 
in the North Hiding, which was taken over by the present tenant 
three years ago as practically a derelict farm . a gcnnl dea I of t hough! 
and ingenuily has been made use of in adapting tc iuoderu re- 
quirements. at veiT little cost, old and dilapidated buildings. 
A small six iKjrse-power Powell paraffin, engine with magneto 
ignition, root cleaner and pulper, cake crusher mill and chaff 
cutter, together with the necessary gearings, w^ere picked up 
cheaply second hand and fixed by the tenant himself at a total 
cost of under £130. On this farm, on which before 1918 the 
arrangoiucnts for tlie feeding of stock wwe (exceedingly primitive, 
no single labour-saving do\ice existing, in 1919 in attention to 
18 cows the labour bill amounted only to £6 Is. Id. per head, 
2s. 4d. per head per week, or 2.\d. per gallon of milk produced. 

Farm CA . — Perhaps one of the greatest improvements as far 
as the economising of labour in attention to stock is concerned 
has been m<‘id(‘ on Farm CA. Wh^u) tost we got in toiudi with 
the farm some three years ago the implements and machinery 
certainly needed bringing up to dattn The engine used for 
grinding wais a beam engine dated 1808, with a fly wheel 
12 feet in diameter. The boiler — fitted with no tubrs — was 
21 feel in lengtli. The extravagance of tlie fuel couMimptioii 
can be gauged from the fact that it w-as always necessary to start 
getting up steam the day before it was intended to use the 
engine for grinding. The gidnding w^as done between mills! ones ; 
there was no chaff cutter or root pulper or sheer on the promises, 
straw being fed long and roots fed whole; cake, however, was 
broken in a machine which had been devised and used for 
crushing bones in the days before bone meal and steamed bone 
flour were on the market. 

In May, 1921, the old engine and plant w^ere scrapped and 
sold for £56 10s., the fly wheel of the engine having to be 
broken up with dynamite charges before it could be removed! 
A gas engine, root cleaner and pulper, chaffing machine, mill 
and cake crusher, with the necessary gearings, were purchased 
for £192 5s. Od., and fixed by means of the labour on the farm 
at a total net cost of £307 6s. 2d. for engine, machinery, material 
and labour after allowing for the C50 10s. Od. received on the 
sale of the old plant. 
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While the improved system has not been long in operation, 
and it is perhaps early days to talk definitely of the econoruic 
advantages which have accrued, it may be stated that for tlie 
quarter ending 80th September, 1921, the gas consumed in 
running the engine amounted only to 1,100 cubic feet at a cost 
of 8s. 7d., and that while the labour bill in attending to the cows 
amounted in January, 1921, to 6s. 5d. per cow per week, or 
rather more than 6j^d. per gallon, these costs at the ircheiit 
time are cercainly twenty-five per cent. ^ewer. 


THE PLANNING AND CONSTRUCTION 
OF COW-SHEDS, 
ir. 

r()vi*:Rj:]) vAiti) and aiilking shkd at the 
NATIONAL 1 N SIR *P F. 1 It 1 tE SE A IIC H IN 
DAOn !N(i, EEXOiNO 

Alajor n. P (i AIailk, D.S.O , AI.(A, F.lM.l^.A., 
MinUtrjf oj AffricuUut'c and Fi'i^^rrikS. 

The July mmilior of llil< dourthil {‘ontaiiK'd an article on the 
construction (d' modcnicow-slu'ds, and liiougli -beds illustrated 
«*<)!Uained some uon J i<Miuie>, ilicK followed tlie traditional 
ni(!t}iod of ktTping and inilkjug cows in one building. Tlirough 
th»’ courtesy oi tlie Ennird of the National Institute for Research 
in Dallying, and of Air. Hutt, of Alessrs. Charles Smith & Son, 
\rehitect.s to Die Institute, it is possible in this number to 
describe and jlluslrate the })laus of the nowr farm buildings 
which the Directors of the Institute are about to erect at Shin- 
field, lUMi fh'ading. RRie most interesting point in these plans 
is that the method about to be adopted by the Institute em- 
bodies another princi[)le in i*ow keeping. The traditional cow- 
shed metliod is disea rdc'd in favour oi ihe pri maple of keeping 
and feeding the lierd in coxiued yards, milking being peiforrned 
in a building erechMl solely for that puipose. 

From the ))incti<‘al and .structural ]ioint of view, this de- 
parture from tradition is of great interest and importance, 
uoming, as it does, at a time when tlie necessity for impmved 
methods in the production of clean milk is lieing increasingly 
realised, and many farmers are anxious to know what steps 
1hey can take to secure better conditions without undue capital 
(expenditure. 
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Two points must, however, be borne in mind in connection 
with this scheme : (1) the fact that the method adopted is 
distinct in principle from the ordinary practice, and (2) that 
Iho peculiar needs of a Eesearch Institute, where experiment 
and trial are the i^oot factors, do not necessarily apply to 
ordinary commercial farming. Nevertheless, the plans off^ir 
some food for thought, and to those who own extensive but 
out-of-date and inadequate buildings, the suggestion may be 
of value that improvement for commercial purposes could be 
iiuixj^ensively undertaken on similar lines to those deliberately 
ado[)ted by the Institute authorities. 

There must be many farms where existing cow-sheds, no 
longer in conformity with modern ideas and methods of clean 
milk production, could be cheaply converted into milking 
sheds, and where, by the ada.ptation of an open yard into a 
co\ercd yard somewhat on the lines of the plans shown, ample 
])rovisioii could be made for the accommodation of a consider- 
able herd of milking cow's, and at less cost than building a 
modern cow-shod for the same number. 

Description ol Plans.“*Fig. 1 shows llie general la\-out of 
the existing and proposed new buildings. It may be said that 
the old farm buildings are typical of thousands Ihroughout the 
country, and though, at the jiresent time, it is found possible 
to produce Grade A milk, it is doubtful if, under the physical 
conditions obtaining, it would be a commercial possibility, 
winter and summer, day in and day out, \vere it not for the 
novc'r- failing vigilance and care of the Institute staff, 

Th(" fact that it is possible to produce Grade A milk under 
the existing conditions is a clear indication that it is the human 
element which is the most important factor, and that is not 
elaborate or costly buildings alone which produce the desired 
results. 

Kcfcrence to the site plan shows the relationship of the 
various new buildings, hatched in on the plan, from which 
it will be seen that these comprise a large farm steading, a 
milking shed, lavatories and cloak rooms, and a dairy. The 
new animal house and the other Institute buildings do not 
come within the range of the present article, which is intended 
rather to emphasise the principle adopted and call attention to 
the fact that such principles might be applied to existing build- 
ings with comparatively little expense. 

Fig. S shows the plan and general distribution of the mam- 
farm buildings, which in effect follow the traditional arrange- 



Tlu' NntiiiiiMl liihtiUiU* lor IJcRcarch in Daii\iuc:, Fniversity rnllogo. Reading 
Block l*Ian. 



MILKING SHED PLAN 


SCALE OF FEET 


Fig. 2. — Plan and Section o£ Milking Shed. 








SECTION AA 


Fig. 4. — Siction thiougli line A A uii H. 
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meiit, being grouped round the three sides of a square with 
the big cover(‘d yard in the centre. 

To the nortli-west is placed the barn range, a brick-built and 
slated building, arranged for the concentration, preparation, 
and easy distrit)iition of fodder of all kinds. The planning and 
arrangement of tins building arc practically normal, and call 
for no particular comment save that the upper floor will be 
construct('d of fire-resisting materials with a grano ])aving 
finish. One of tlie distingiiishing fc5atures of the plan is the 
covered cartway (‘onnecting the maiTi range with the covered 
yard and stock slnnls. The roof of this cartway, the stock 
boxes, and covered yard will be constructed in creosoted timbei* 
framing wuth felted roofs, as it is considered that these build- 
ings thus c(>nstruct(‘d ari' mon' readily adaptable to meet chang- 
ing (‘onditions or the s]3ecial needs of experimental work, as 
well as being less costly to erect. 

The covered yard for the special purposes of experimental 
feeditig and n'cording, divided into 3 equal portions each 
designed to ac(‘omiriodate 10 cows. 

Afangers and standings for the 30 cows are placed imme- 
diately abutting upon the covered cartway and in close proxi- 
mity to tlie administrative range, thus allowing for the most 
labour-saving means of attendance upon the animals. A post 
and movable rail fenee sc^parates the standings from the 
rcinaindtT of the covered yard. 

The CO V 01(^1 \’ard is roofed by means of Belfast truss prin- 
cipals at 12-foot centres with a clear span of 35 feet. The 
containing fence on the south side is placed 14 feet beyond the 
span of the roof, tlius allowing some open yard area where 
stock can obtain full advantage from the sun. The floor of the 
yards will be of d.in. rammed chalk. 

The boxes on the sourh side have boon designed with the 
intention of nltimalt' conversion to donblo e-owstandings by 
the addition of another bay to the main Belfast truss roof, 
which is extended on this side to include the range of boxes. 
On the opposite sid(\ to the north, a low s[)an-roof building 
contains 2 boxes and a number of calf pens. 

Drainage from the standings and covered yard is collected 
in a mamiro tank. 

Thus it will be seen that the general arrangement of the 
buildings themselves is quite on traditional lines, save that 
it is perhaps more usual to find a central range separating 
covered or open yards. Tn such a case, were conversion 
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required, it mij>ht he possible to sa^'rifice the central range 
entirely, and conveit the whole space between the flank ranges 
into a covered yard. The provision of a cartway on the south 
side of the barn range might be achieved in many cases by 
conliuuin;.> the slope of the main north range roof wiiere the 
range is a lofty building, as is so often the ease. 

It is f)nly possilde to suggest the main lines of sucli a con- 
version, luit to anyone familiar with farm buildings the possi- 
bilities of following I he general principles exemplified in these 
plans will be obvious. 

The Milking Shed . — The site plan shoves the milking shed, 
shown in Fig. 2, placed to the east of the main buildings. 
This shed has ac(*ommodation for 20 cows, and will be built 
in brick wntli grano floor, cemented w’alls and reinforced con- 
crete 8labb(‘d roof, so that the whole building may be hosed 
down. 

As coAvs will only be there for the short period of milking, 
the cubical content is of little importani^e and hence the shed 
has been designed on the most economical lines, so far as 
size is concerned, A narrow feeding passage 2 ft. wide is 
provided to facilitate the rapid placing of the cake or other 
foodstuffs consumed by the cows during milking. At the end 
nearest the dairv, provision has been made for a changing room 
with lavatory basin and a W.O. wdth externa] access from the 
covered way eonnectiug the dairy and milking shed. A small 
pail room with a sink entered direct from the covered W’’ay and 
milking shed is also provided. T]v^ milk will be taken from 
the milking shed to the platform and ]V)Ured into a receiver 
outside the cooling room of the dairy. 

For general convenience the plan is hard to improve, and it 
is hoped that its publication will be of interest, not only to 
those who are eonsid^u’ing the possibility of making alterations 
to their own buildings, but also to all w’bo are interested in 
the progress of scientific farming, and particularly in the work 
wdn’ch the National Institute for Tlescnrch in T^airving is doing. 

A future article w'ill deal with th'‘ great advance in the 
production of clean milk wdiich is being made in the Beading 
district under the guidance of the Institute. 
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THE BRITISH FRIESIAN. 

Geobge Hobson. 

Many of our native breeds of cattle were iiifiueiioed by iniporta' 
tions of Dutch stock, particularly during the 17th and 18th 
centuries, and large numbers of black-and-white l)ut^*h cows 
were imported in the 19th century, especially in the 'seventies 
and the 'eighties. They were distributed chiefly over tlie counties 
on the east consts of England and Scotland, altljough the best 
herds were probably preserved in other districts. With the 
passing of the Act prohibiting the importation of live cattle except 
for purjx)ses of immediate slaughter, further landing was stopped. 
Tlu' breed, however, was not allowed to become extinct, and in 
1909 a scxdety was formed with the object of developing it and 
fostt‘ring its interests. The society was permitted in 1914 to 
obtain an infusion from Holland of much needed new blood : and 
the subsequent rapid progress of the breed is remarkable in the 
hi'^torv of pedigree live stock. Tn 1911 th(‘ membership of the 
society was not more than 50. In 1922 tlie membership of the 
Hritish Fri('sia,n (’attle Society is 1,950 or nearly forty times 
grc'iiter than ten years previously. 

British Friesian cattle are similar to, if not so wonderfully 
uniform in breed character as, the world-famed Friesians of the 
Nc'therlands, and to tlie equall}" noted Holstein -Friesians of 
America, where this race holds all world's records for milk and 
butter production. 

Improvers of the Breed. — Although much of the wonderful 
improvement in the conformation, symmetry and breed character 
of British Friesians is directly due to the influence of the 
animals imported from Holland in 3914, the work of the few 
breeders who practically prevented the extinction of tliis \alnable 
variety of stock was of incalculable benefit, and ^he animals bred 
by, and descended from the strains owned by, these early ])ioiieers 
have supplied the large majority of the numerous 2,000 gallon 
cows of the breed. Mr. John Twentyman, of Hawkrigg in 
Cumberland, developed a good herd in the latter years of last 
century, and from Hawkrigg went the cows that {ound(‘d the 
wTll-knowm Colton herd of Mr. Hugh Brown. Two of the 
Haw^krigg bulls, Eoyal Duke and his son Hedges Hiuvkrigg Duke, 
pi-oved two of the strongest pillars of the first Herd Books and 
two of the best and most impressive bulls in the brood. After 
twenty years the influence of Eoyal Duke in leaving big animals 
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and (exceptional milkers can be traced in his descendants. 
Another early herd that proved of gi’eat assistance to pioneers 
was that of Earl Egerton of Tatton, who bred Hedges Tatton 
King, a bull used by Mr. Hugh Brown, of Colton, and by his 
brotljer, Mr. Jolm Brown, of Hertford (later of St. Albans). 
Aftei’ th(i Hawkrigg and Tatton herds had been dispei-^od, the 
breed wa^ ))res('rved lu these two brothers, who developed the 
Colton and Hedges herds, the latter still in oxistenCv^, to make 
history for the black-and-white cattle. 

General Appearance. — British Friesian cattle are large in 
frame; tluyy are of true milking type: and Muw possess the 
eha.rach'ii.stk's of dun l-purpose cattle, ra])idly putting on flesh 
when dry. The predominant colours are black and ^^hitL^ in 
about equal proix)rtions. The colours must be very sharply 
defined, witli very distinct patches. 4^1ie head is long, and should 
be fine, with width between the eyes and at tla^ mii/./de. The 
horns are fine, curving inwards and keeping level with the poll; 
the neck is clc^an cut, fairly sK^nder, but not too long: the chest 
is deep, with great thickness through the heart: the withers 
fine; the coupling long, and the belly low and exc('ptionally 
capacious, width and strength at the loins and a groat spring of 
rib are essentials to allow for a tremendous barrel; the hind- 
quarters arc broad, long and level, with greater width at the 
tail-bead and through the thurls than in any other breed; the 
buttock is wide and flat; and the legs straight and strong. 

Characteristics of the Breed. — Milk Production , — The out- 
standing recommendation of the breed is the extent to which 
the milk-producing properties have been and can be developed. 
Having been carefully and specially bi'c'd in Holland for 
centuries, tlie breed has the constitution to stand the strain 
of phouoincriai production, the capacity to transmute 
large cjuantities of rough food into valuable merchandi.se 
and the ability to reproduce heavy yielders. The reports 
of the official milk-recording societies operating throughout the 
year under the control of the Ministry of Agriculture furnish 
ample proof of the value of the breed for milk yield. For two 
years in succession the Government’s Annual Register of Dairy 
Cows has shown the eight heaviest yielders to be of the British 
Friesian breed, and in the matter of herd averages the breed 
has also led the way. Some idea of the progress made by 
this breed may be gathered from the fact that the first British 
cow to yield 2,000 gallons of milk in one year appeared early 
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in the year 1918, and the second late in 1919, At the time of 
writing the number of British cows with 2,000 gallon yields is 
52, of which number all but 4 are British Friesians. The highest 
yield to date given by any pedigree cow is that of Kirkhill Flo 
3rd, this cow having produced 2,602 gallons in 365 days, her 
i>n<tor fat perc'entage averaging 4.3 Such progress raises the 
hope that before long the production i*ecords of America and 
Canada, whore at least 25 cows have yields better than 3,000 


gallons in the year, may be reached. 

The best 

British Friesian 

prodiK*! ion figures are the following 

: — 


Kirkhill Flo 

2.6^2 ^al. in 

days. 

Ikiiton S<‘cr(‘t 3r<l 

2.r>24 ., 

.%5 „ 

( iKiiianton JiMjny 

2,427 „ „ 

Mf)5 ,, 

Lothian (Jladys ... . . 

2.417 „ 

SiIT) ,, 

Hsko Hetty 

2,4 m „ 

ad") 

Prooksido Colantlia 

2,.3f»K „ 

ad.o „ 

Wisi^^iiipfton (ieraldiiu' ... 

2,:ni „ ,. 

.ai)5 „ 

KinjJC^^wood Myrtle 

2, 28.^1 ,, „ 

atO ,, 

St an field Doirit ... 

2,2t;8 „ ,, 

.. 

Soiuhill Countess 

2,24.^. „ 


Hi'dires (iinjiorted) Fronkje .‘hd.. 

2,22<> „ ,. 

:ui „ 

I hn liess WildroHo 

2,211) ., ., 


Bt'celes CH'iithia ... 

2 , 2 m „ „ 


Wostwood Alexandra ... 

2,207 

at if) 

At one time the opinion was held that any 

cow could only 


give siicli ji ))lH*nomenal yield of milk on one occasion, and then 
only if she was kept free from the bull for many months, but 
expei’icnct* is sliowing that both these ideas must be modified, 
as several cows liave given 2,000 gallons twice in successive 
y('ars, a cal others promi>e to do so and to calve again withm 
tlie year. 

Blitter Production . — Attention must be called to the fact that 
five cows of the breed are calculated to have produced the 
eciuivalent of over 1 ,000 lb. of butter in one year. The follow’- 
ing is a list of the breed’s best butter producers: — 



lb. 


lb. 

Kirkhill Flo 3rd 

l,31t> 

lied j?:e8 (imported) Fronkje 3nl 

042 

Stanfield Dorrit 

1,227 

Kingswood Myrtle ... 

040 

Fillongley Abbolts Queen ... 

1,003 

Eske Hetty 

0,3d 

Beccles Cynthia 

1,0.59 

Hedges Mors R(>se ... 

031 

Colton Secret 3rd 

1,001 

Blackinore Snowdro]) 3i‘d 

031 


Prom the above it will be gathered how great are the 
possilulities of the breed for butter production, as the smaller 
daily percentage figure is more than counterbalanced by the 
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greater production of butter-fat consequent upon the greater 
yield. 

Dual Purpose Value . — These cattle are large framed, and their 
ability to put on flesh, especially when dry, is a special recom- 
iiH'ndution, as more milk and no less beef in a herd find favour 
with the majority of farmers. Steers of the breed grow to a 
great weight and make first quality beef, and it may be men- 
tioned that a pure bred steer was the Champion Farmers' Boast 
exhibited at the Norwich Pat Stock Show in 1921, and that a 
steer sent to the Smithfield Club Show, 1921, was the heaviest 
henst of its age on exhibition. 

Herd Book. — Ton volumes of the Herd Book have now been 
published, the last containing entries of no loss then 1.408 bulls 
and 3,599 heifers, all of which were born and registered for 
entry in 1920. A recent census taken by the breed society 
showed that the number of registered animals in the possession 
of Members of the Society in the ITnited Kingdom approximated 
20 , 000 . 

Prices Realised. — In the year 1921, 2,808 lots were sold at 
public auction for an average price of £124 28. 9d., while in 
the previous year 2.088 lots realised an average price of 
£167 10s. Od. The highest prices were obtained in 1919, when 
1,893 lots were sold for an average price of .£174 Ss. 5d. In 
1911, the highest price given for an animal at public auction 
was £53 11a. Od., and in 1915, 340 lots were sold for an 
average of £39 5s. 2d. The present strength of the breed is 
indicated by these figures, although of course the value of all 
classes of stock has risen considerably since 1915. 

Owing to the long interval between the closing of the ports 
to live Dutch cattle and the formation of a Society to establish 
a Herd Book, the characteristics of the breed were impaired to 
such an extent that fresh blood became necessary. This was 
obtained from Holland in 1914. the animals imported being 
highlv successful in improving breed type, symmetry and 
quality — in fact, in making the modern British Friesian breed. 
Another consignment, this lime from South Africa, was 
obtained in 1922, when the 88 imported lots sold at auction for 
an average price of £1,242 15s. lOd. These two importations 
would seem to be completely justified, in the first case by the 
successful results obtained in herds, and in the latter by the 
very’ high prices paid for the South African Frieslands. 
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THE GRADING AND SIZING OF 
APPLES. 

J. TrRNBrLL, 

Minintrjj oj Afjrirnlturc and Fisheries, 

Whatever opinion may be held as to the best package for 
marketing apples, it is generally agreed that better grading and 
packing are xiecessary. Good methods of packing have fre- 
quently been described, but little has been said about grading 
methods. Some confusion is caused b(.‘cause the word grading 
is used indiscriminately to mean sorting for quality or sorting 
for size. It would greatly simplify discussion if lh(- latter were 
described as sizing and the use of tlie word grading were limited 
to grading for quality. 

Grading (lor Quality) must be done by eve, as, at present 
at any rate, no machine can tell the difference between green 
and red apples, or betw’een clean and blemished fiuit. There are 
two occasions on which it is convenient to grade — the first at 
the time of picking and the second at the time of packing — and 
advantage should be taken of both. 

It is alw'ays good practice for a certain amount of grading to 
be done at the time of picking. Objection is taken to this on 
the ground that pickers are incapable of distinguishing between 
clean and blemislied fruit. Such pickers should never be em- 
ployed, as they wdll ruin the fruit in any ease. It may not 
show for a few days perhaps, but the damage will he there. The 
pickers should collect only sound fruit reasonably free from 
blemishes. All seriously blemished fruit, jam applies, serumps, 
and mummies should therefort‘ be dropped on the ground near 
the foot of the tree. Care should bo taken to see that the mum- 
mies are buried or burned. The others should be picked up and 
used or marketed as soon as possible. 

When the crop is reasonably clean and is being marketed 
direct from the tree in wickers or half-barrels, it is usually 
graded and sized by hand by the packer, who pl‘.H\.s the fruit 
directly into the proper packages. When the bulk of the finiit 
is of one grade and size, the packer can run it thniugh his hands 
into the baskets, picking out the other grades and sizes as he 
does so. When, however, there is a large bulk of two or more 
grades or sizes, it is better to run the fruit carefully on to a 
sorting table and pack from that. (A sorting table is simply a 
small table with a top of stout canvas instead of wood.'^ 
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When the fruit cannot be packed direct from the pickers* 
baskets, because it is being marketed in boxes, or has to go into 
store, or for any other reason, there are several appliances which 
may prove uBeful. Circumstances have forced the Western 
Ameri(‘Hn growers to 1)0 pioneers in this respect, and it may prove 
of value to consider their practices. The remark is sometimes 
heard that just when the British grower is endeavouring to im- 
prove his standard, the American grower is slacking off — as evi- 
denced by the shipments of the past season. That is, however, 
an entirely erroneous idea, which has arisen because the Ameri- 
can used to send us his best grades, but now keeps them at home 
and sends ns the inferior grades. 

Estimates as to the extent to which different methods are in 
use appear in a recent publication of the U.B. Department of 
Agriculture.'^ These deal chiefly with central packing houses, 
that is packing houses which are operated either by the groovers 
co-operatively or by individuals for profit. In passing, it may 
be observed that in 191 G it \vas estimated that a quarter of the 
crop w^as dealt wth in such houses. In 1919 the proportion had 
risen to a half, and it is now probably still greater. This remark- 
able development gives considerable food for thought to the home 
grower, although it must be borne in mind that the circumstances 
in this country are not quite the same. 

Methods of Grading and Sizing. — There are in common use 
three methods by which the fruit is graded and sized : — 

(1) Entirely by hand. 

(2) Mechanical aids to hand grading. 

(3) Sizing machines. 

(\) The first requires little capital outlay, and is favoured by 
the small grower, but experienced and careful packers are essen- 
tial. The equipment consists of a canvas-topped packing table 
26 in. wide and 30 in. high with division boards every 80 in. 
to separate the different grades. On one side is the sorting table, 
20 in. by 30 in., and the packer’s stand cOt the other side. 

The fruit is poured carefully on to the sorting table, and the 
different grades fby (puility, all sizes together), are picked out 
by hand and placed in their proper divisions on the packing 
table. The packer standing at the other side of the table sizes 
the fruit as he is packing it. If the crop is fairly clean one sorter 
can keep up with one packer, but if it is not, more sorters will 
be required than packers. When this method is adopted for 
packing into boxes, the packer will require a rest designed to 
hold three or four boxes, so as to clear up most of the sizes. 

Bulletin — 1204. North- wcHtern Apple Packing Housea. 
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\ is ii tfibU* on to wlmli tho uiiprailed fruit is poured, with 
hid(!S 3 in. hiith to prevent it rolliii" off. 15 is a basket or box 
for reeeivinj;! bleinisliod fruit, and ('. are trays (sloping slightly 
away from At for receiving the dilferent sizes of unblemished 
fruit, and D are eai)s in the front side of A of widths suitable 
for ganging thi' fruit to the 'litlVrent sizes reijuired. The table 
and trays should he made of canvas on framework and the sizing 
gaps should be Ihied with hdt. The .sorter would ^tajul behind 
ihe table A with the ungraded apples in front of him. Ho 
would sort the blemished apples into the Ixxx P. and try the un- 
blemished applet again, st the gaps 1), allowing them to run 
Ibrougli into the tiavs (' when they would just go through. 
The packer would have a box on a rest at the further end of eieli 
tray. What promises to be a considerable imju'ovement U)X)n 
this method is being tried by ofl&cers of the Ministry and, if 
the results pnni' satisfactory, will be made pubiic later. 
Some such arrangement would appear suitable for handling 
a small crop, but whore packing on a large scale is to be under- 
taken, consideration should l)e given to the American machines. 
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METEOROLOGY AND AGRICULTURE. 

Towards the close of 1920 the Agricultural Research Council 
appointed a Committee to consider the data now furnished by 
the ]\[eieorologieal Office, to suggest what further data if any 
nil -lit seem desirahlo, and to make recommendations as to the 
fuller use of the information available iu the development of 
agriculture and fisheries. TMie Committee's report, which has 
been adopted by the Council, is (with the exception of the 
sections relating to fisheries and international organisation of 
agricultural meteorology) summarised below.* 

There are three ways in which the Meteorological Office assists 
agriculture, first by providing information as to prevailing or 
receidly prevailing veather, secondly by i.^-'^uinc forecasts of 
weather to be expected, and thirdly, by research. 

Forecasts and Reports for Farmers.— To the practical farmer 
the second of tliese methods of assistanci* is of most importance. 
Charts arc drawn four times daily at intervals of about six hours, 
and issued with reports and forecasts. The (*> p.in. chart appears 
in next day’s morning papers while some of the evening papers 
publish a forecast for the following day based on the 1 p.m. 
chart. The Daily Weather Report, containing a copy of the 
7 a.m. chart together with observations, and giving forecasts 
for the 24 hours beginning at 3 p.m., is issued at noon. Further, 
the Air Ministry issues by wireless twice daily, a general state- 
ment of the weather conditions and a forecast for the British 
Isles. In addition wireless reports giving weather observations 
made only one hour previously at 17 stations in the British Isles 
are sent out four times in the twenty-four hours in a code to 
which a key is published.! 

Special agricultural forecasts are also issued by tidegraph at 
a small charge. These include regular daily forecasts and notifi- 
cations of expected spells of settled weather. 

* The Constitution of the Committee was as follows : Sir Thomas 
Middleton, K.B.K., C.B., LL.D. {Chairman), Mr. J. 0. Borley, Mr. R. A. 
Fisher, Mr. J. C. F. Fryer, Mr. R. H. Hooker, Prof. F. Keeble, Mr. H. G, 
Richardson, Sir Napier Shaw, Dr. (x. C. Simpson ; Mr. W. R. Black, Sem^etary, 
A copy of the full report can he obtained on application to the Secretary of 
the Meteorological Committee, Ministry of Agriculture, 4, Whitehall Places 
S.W. 1. 

t A pamphlet giving detailed information regarding the use of these 
wireless messages for agricultural purposes may be obtained from the Air 
Ministry, Adastral House. Kingsway, London, W.C. 2, from whom information 
as to telegraphic forecasts may also be obtained. 
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Of the two remaining forms of assistance referred to above, 
the records given in tlie weckW and 'monthly weather reports, 
together with the summaries which appear in appendices, cover 
such data as temperature (at several stations, ground temperature 
and temperatures of the earth at depths of one and four feet 
are recorded), rainfall, sunshine and wind ; and deviations from 
the normal are, where possible, noted. To the more scientific 
agriculturist who may wish to correlate some phenomenon in the 
growth or health of crops with weather conditions such informa- 
tion, together with the weekly, monthly and qnartt'rly averages 
given in the Book of Normals, is of obvious value. The Book 
of Normals is issued in three sections: the fourth, not yet pub- 
lished, will give for selected stations the means and extremes of 
temperature in greater detail, and also the freqncr.cy of days of 
galo, frost, snow, snow-lying and hail. 

The Meteorological Office has not hitluuio been in a position 
to accomplish mucli direct research in ‘mricultmal meteorology. 
8ir Napier Shaw has. however, carried out several st-ndi(‘S, which 
have been published in the rroceedings the Boyal Society, 
on the influence' of rainfall on, and jraicalicily in, the yield of 
wheat, and the Com))uterV Handbook, issued by the Metooro- 
loefioal Office, contains- iri Section V, ])tirt a number of sum- 
maries of papers dealing with the connection bet\\een weather 
and crops. 

As rt'gaids tlie needs of the practical farmer tl»e Committee 
is not of opinion that more could he doiif' at pre-ent than is being 
(lone; there is no doubt that as and when the progress of science 
shall render it {)ossibIe, the Meteorological Office^ will enlarge 
the assistance given. 

Research* — The research worker is in a dififerent category, and 
wJiile it is scarci'ly to bo expected that his specialised and detailed 
requirements could be anticipated by published records, every 
assistance possible, \nll, the Committee is assured, bo afforded 
him by the ^loteorologieal Office. 

Om* special departnumt of such res(^arch, to which the Com- 
mittee gave special consideration, was that of plant patholDg;v\ 
Work already done points to a distinct relation between weather 
and insect and fungus pests. Potato Blight, for instance, and 
Corky Scab are associated with vret, mildews with dry summers. 
Unfortunately the biologists’ records are as yet very inferior in 
statistical accuracy to those of the meteorologist. Until, there- 
fore, a sound statistical method has been elaborated for recording 

D 
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tiie incidence of plant pests, the existing data as to temperature, 
rainfall, sunshine and humidity are sufficient for all general 
needs. 

The question of humidity (humidity of the air irrespective of 
rainfall), is, however, of importance, as there would appear to 
be no doubt that it has an important bearing on the growth of 
crops, on insect and fungus attacks and possibly, at times, on 
the health of live stock. Yet, in the absence at present of definite 
data, it is impossible to say what types of obseiwations — relative 
or absolute humidity, dew-point, or readings of the wet-bulb 
thermometer — would be of most use to agriculturists. 

Hourly values and normals for relative humidity are available 
at four Observatories, but at climatological stations readings are 
taken twice or at most three times daily, and normals are not 
issued by the Meteorological Office. Fluctuations in humidity 
are rapid, records would vary widely at different times of observa - 
tion, and no satisfactory daily mean could be calculated. If, 
however, an agricultural investigator, desirous of obtaining 
humidity normals for any of the stations mentioned in Table IV 
of the monthly Weather Reirort, would sj)ocifv the type of 
humidity required the Meteorological Ofiic(‘ would endeavour to 
supply them. It may be pointed out that a supplement to the 
Daily Weather Report contains a useful lablo of the frequoiicy of 
minima of surface humidity between fixed limits. 

The Committee is of opinion that additional knowledge of the 
frequency of occnntmce of humidity of different values is re- 
quired : and recommends that special attention should he directed 
to this subject. Humidity records, unless they are contimioiis, 
would be of little use to the agriculturist : if, however, self- 
recording hygi-ometers were provided at stations for which 
records are requirod. and the total niunher of hours during which 
the humidity exceeded, or fell below, given percentages were 
recorded, the Committee thinks it likely that definite relation- 
ships between humidity and the growth and health of crops (or 
the incidence of diseases) could be established. 

Hitherto, in this country, but little use has been made by 
agricultural science of the observations and records provided by 
the meteorologist. Abroad the position is different. 

In the United States much attention has been given to a study 
of weather in relation to crops during the past ten or fifteen 
years. In Russia, before the war, an extensive series of agro- 
meteorological stations had been developed; while recently sta- 
tions on the Russian plan have been established in Italy. The 
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lack of parallel work in our own country may partly be accounted 
for by the great expansion of studies in other subjects in the 
past twenty years. 

These other studies have taken up the whole time of the 
investigators for whom provision has been made under the re- 
search and educational schemes hitherto adopted in this country. 
In part, too, the study of weather has received little attention 
from agriculturists because of tho nature of our special problems. 

In our insular climate the influence of weather is less sharply 
defined than in continental areas ; and relationships there obvious 
enough, are hen' apt to be overlooked. Ideal seasons for wheat, 
for example, might be indicated in the Middle West of North 
America or in Russia ; but here we find the crop sometimes equally 
well suited by very different types of weather. 

Suggestions lor Further Investigations.— Although the 
general character of our climate may free our harvests from catas- 
trophes, except at long intervals of time, and the fickleness of 
our weather may make the interpretation of its effects on our 
crops an elusive study, agiiculturists cannot afford to continue 
to neglect the opportunity for investigation which advances in 
meteorology have placed at their disposal, and flic (.’ommittee is 
of opinion that studies of the foluwing three iy])es should now 
be encouraged. 

(a) Studi«*s ol ihe U'lation^lnp httwecii wcmiIhm' and harvests ijt 
vumms distiii'ts on luu *- lo llH»hC fulluwed h\ Me. K. II. Hooker.* 

Su( studies, ioi w liedi mucli malenal already exists in weather ami crop 
reports, tnit;hl lead to (lie di^euvery oT corndalioiis snllielonth well 
m«irkt‘d to lu‘ oi jiraelieal asMstjine<‘ m forei*astiii>;* idture fields. 

(/y) As a uee« ssaiy preliiuinai> to sueh studies, more complete records 
njll l)e rei.|iiiie(i as lo tite stale t)l ci<»ps ui lidlcienl disliicts at didVreiit 
Staines of iheir i;n.\\tli, wilh sp^vial r.-ferenc* to the effect (d‘ vveiuher. 

It is suggested that observatious should be made at specified 
expeiiiiieutal .'<tationa and that the Ministry should arrange for 
the collation and presei-vation of these “ crop- weather ” records. 

(c) If iu future we are able to draw concluMims reKfieetiug the yield 
in partieulav aeasoiis from the weather records, we must have nmeli more 
prot'ise iiijoimation as tt> uliat coiiatitutos aii optimum set^ueiiee (if each 
element of weathei for a particular crop and locality. 

At present we use accumulated temperature over 42° F. as 
an index of conditions favourable to vegetation ; but accumulated 
temperature by itself is not enough. American studies have 

V VLt*'® "^"“‘hor and Crops. Jour. Roy. StatT^. 

Vol. LXX. Ft. 1., Mar. 1907. 
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shown how very rapidly the rate of growth of maize falls ofiE 
above a certain temperature. Until we have similar information 
for such crops as the oat and the swede, which are often injured 
by heat, we are not able to interpret the effects of temperature 
records. 

It is the same with rainfall. In certain parts of the country 
the average weekly rainfall is believed to be near an optimum 
for oats, but it is not knowm exactly how^ near in any particular 
locality. In East Anglia, for inslance, as Mr. Hooker has shown, 
the spring rainfall is l)elow^ the optimum, so that there is a 
marked positive correlation between rainfall and yield from the 
1 3th to the 28th week in each year. No similar correlation has 
been found in Scotland, presumably because there the average 
rainfall is near the optimum. 

There is need of a .study of the requirements of 
various c'ro])s as regnrds water, temperature and sunshine. 
Such study must include comparative investigation of 
soils. It is not onougl] to ascertain the quantit}* of water which 
a plant will require in the normal t(*mperature and sunshine of 
a given district: w'o must also know what tjuantiry of wat-:T 
typical soils, differently cultivated, can provide. Huch informa- 
tion has hitherto only been available from the Rolhamsted drain 
gauges; now that these have also been installed in Aberdeen data 
from a new^ district wall bo available. 

The Committee is convinced that a scheme of rh^orvations and 
records, such as is oidliued above, would gieatly increase* th(' 
general interest in the question. For practiced farmers it would 
have an effect comparable to that of a sound system of book- 
keeping on the financial side of their calling — the effo(‘t of co- 
ordinating and articulating {he very considera])le fund of 
Iniowledge of weather and crops, wliicli, though vaguely and 
almost unconsciously, is alreadv theirs. 

TRIALS OF NEW VARIETIES OF 
CEREALS. 

PAET 11. 

E. S. Bbavbn, 

Member of Council, National Institute of Agricultural Botany. 

Part T of this Paper dealt with the subject of variety testing 
in eoncral and the present part deals with a method designed 
1<^ reduce the probable error of the results of trials of new races. 
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Hall-Drill-Strip Method.— Every new race under test is 
separately compared either with an established “ standard 
race, or with a local race of the same cereal, or with both, 
hereinafter in either case called the “ control.*' The seed used 
for all tlu^ plots at any station should have been grown and 
harvested under equal conditions. 

The new race and a control race are each grown on ten or 
nion? alternating strips of about 1/20th acre per strip — as 
shown l)elow — where “ A ” represents the new race and C ** 
the control. 

Wheel 

track „ ^ 


II It 


II 11 


It 11 


A. 0. 


if 


-■4 •. 

G • 2 • 




j3 3 • 

A* 4^ 




X X X X et: seq: X X X XXX 


II It 

29 -* ^ — 

II If A » 4Q» 


A. 0. 

^r- 

0. 


Fio. 1 .—Showing Half-drill Strips. 


Drilling. — The width of each “ variety strip ” will be that 
of the drill employed for seeding. If, as is generally the case 
with corn-drills, the coulters are an odd number (either 13 or 
15 at 7 to 8 in. apart), the centre coulter is put out of 
action, as is easily done with any make of corn-drill. In the 
centre of the seed-box a partition is placed : most corn-drills 
are (*onstructed with a centre partition. One compartment of 
the seed-box is filled with seed of the control and the other 
with seed of the new race. 
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The effect is that after each “ turn ’’ of the drill, two half- 
drill-strips of the same race are seeded alongside, so that when 
the drill has made 21 “ turns there are 10 drill- wide-strips 
(20 half-drill-strips) of each rarcc and two half-drill-strips — one 
at each end of the series. The produce of the two half-drill- 
strips first drilled at the edge of the field is excluded from the 
experiment and therefore the weighed produce will be that of 
20 half-drill-sti ipy or half an acre of each race. If the series 
consists of only one race and a control, it will be best to drill 
22 drill-strips and exclude one full drill-strip (two half-drill- 
strips) at each end of the series. 

Tt is necessary that the coulters of the drill should be at 
precisely equal distances apart, except the two on either side 
of Ihe centre, where, in the case of a drill w^ith an odd number, 
one has been put out of action. Tt is necessary, therefore, to 
use a drill in which the distances apart of the coulters are 
adjustable. It is convenient to have something more than a 
row-space along the lines separating the two races, i.c., in the 
centre of the drill, but it is imperative that the “ over-all ** 
width of the two half-drill-strips should be precisely equal, so 
that each race gets an equal area. Tt is also very necessary 
that all the couliers should deliver the seed at equal depths. 
The two halves of the drill should in fact be alike in all 
respects. 

The drill should be fitted with a good steenige and the first 
“ turn ” should he driven on a marked out line. At each 
successive turn it should be so driven as to give a uniform 
space in the line of the wheel-tracks which will be the centre 
line of each variety strip, dividing each such strip into two 
equal half-drill-sfri[)s. This apace sliould be equal to that in 
the centre of the drill separating the tw'o races. The effect 
will be to give each half-drill-strip an equal area with some- 
thing more than a row-space in the eentre of each variety 
strip, and a similar spac*e between eaeh variety strip; all the 
spaces being uniform in width. This arrangement is necessary 
in order to facilitate separation of the races at harvest. 

The diagram below shows that with a 18-conlter drill using 
12 coulters 7 in. apart, and with 12-in. spaces between 
the half-drill -strips, the width actually seeded including spaces 
is 47 in. for each half-drill-strip. The length required to 
give 1/40 acre per half-drill-strip is therefore in this case 
278 ft. If less or more coulters are used the length will b© 
correspondingly altered. 
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L'xcr- 5c before harvest, 

Klii I>i;iL»ram showiiiu llow-spacf.'j. 


The above is the ]enf>th of the strips to be harvested. The 
lengths to be drilled slionld be about 9 ft. more, because it is 
not possible to start and stop the drill exactly on a line, and 
also the ends must be trimmed to a straight line across the 
strips before harvest. Obviously, the precise areas seeded are 
not important i)ro\ idfd they arc equal and aecnratcly measured. 
The produce can then be corrected to yields per acre after 
threshing. 

Where the shape of I lie field is such that strips of twice the 
above length are more convenient, half the above number of 
strips of each race may be sown. In this case the length 
should be somewhat more than doubled and a space of about 
10 ft. cut out across the middle of the strips in order to make 
two sets of 10 half-drill-strips of each race. The full length to 
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be drilled allowing for this space and for trimming the ends 
will I e about 580 ft. in the case of a IS-coulter drill with 12 
coullei's working. 

Where, as is frequently the case, it is found impossible to 
avoid placing the trial on land which has been differently 
cropped or manured in previous years, the strips should, if 
possible, cross the lines marking the different soil conditions 
rather than run para!!rl with them. If possible, the longi- 
ludinaJ direction of the strips should be north and south, or 
as iU'crly so as tlie shape of the field admits. 

It will l)e noted that one acre is required for each race when 
only one control is used, and two acres for each race when tw'O 
contiols are used, because in the case of two control races the 
experiment is duplicated in every respect by the addition of the 
second control race. 

Drilling will be found to be much less complicated than 
would appear from the above directions. Once the drill has 
been adjusted this go(‘s fmward ns rapidly as with ordinary 
drilling. It is quite possible to drill 6 or 8 acres, viz., 6 or 8 
separate yield trials in one day if the drill is made ready the 
day before and if the superintendent is familiar vnth 
the method, and has tw^o or three intelligent helpers, 
one of whom must lie an expert drillsman. A good deal of 
time is occupied in cleaning out the drill (or half the drill 
where the same control is used for several new races), but 
no more than Avhen single half-acre plots of each race are 
drilled. The cleaning out is much more easily done with a 
drill of the Alassey-ITarris forced-feed type than with a cup- 
drill, but a “ steerage ” is very necessary. 

Cutting. — The method to he followed in cutting and in the 
siibserjucnt operatif'ns will depend partly on the state of the 
crops at harvest time ;md partly on the degree of accuracy 
which is aimed at. 

\ som(*e of systematic* error is introduced in all stri}) methods 
of comparison if there is “ interfereTU*c ” of one race with 
another along the lines of separation. 

In the Warminster trials of 1920 and 1921 the two races 
compared w(*re of very similar liabit of growth — so much so 
as to be almost indistinguishable at all stages, and it was 
obvious that there w\as no interfereru^e of one race with the 
other. The whole of the area drilled, excluding the first and 
last strip, w’as therefore liarvcstod and weighed. 

Tn other ceases, how^ever, interference will often arise either 
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freai one raoe overiiopping the other; or from lodging across the 
strips; or from a more ac^tive root-system of one race than of 
the other causing more vigorous growth of that race along 
eacdi line of division. 

It will generally be ne(*essarv to make sure of eliminating 
this possible systematic error. This can be done by cutting out 
before liarvost one row of each ra(*e along the lines of separa- 
tion. This will reduce the number of rows in each half-drill- 
strip and involve either an addition to the length of the strips 
or a correction of the figures to give yield per acre. The 
method of calculating the probable error of the experiment will 
not be affected. The additional labour will be fairly consider- 
able, ])nt the w'ork can be done well before harvest and will 
farcilitate (‘utting and harvesting. 

1^‘ the two races ripen so nearly together that they may be 
cii} on the same day, and if tliere is not much lodging, the 
cutting can be done with a “ side-delivery reaper ” or with a 

self-I)ijKler ** fitted with an adjustment to bo referred to 
later. 

.If the difference in time of ri])eiung is ojily a few days, the 
early rijiening race may be left standing till the later is ready 
for (‘uttiiig, and in the case of l)arlev this will generally be 
possilde. Tf, liowever, the difference is bo great that there 
would he any risk of “ shattering of the grain of the earlier 
race, tlu' strips' must be i*ut Iw hand; also, obviously, if there 
is severe lodging hand-cutting is the only feasible plan. Tf 
the lodging is across the pl<»ts it may he necessary to go down 
the spaces between the balf-drill-widtha with a stave and 
throw back on eitlier side the produce of each strip in order to 
make a <‘lean separation inunediately before cutting. 

The writer’s experience of tl)e method has been only with 
barley and although the' straw was very heavy in Ix^th 1920 
and 1921 in neitlier year was tliere any difficulty in cutting 
witli a. “ side-delivery reaper. It is, no doubt, more likely to 
he necessary to cut by hand in the case of oats than of either 
wheat or bfirley. 

When the plots can he cut wnth a reaper or binder, if the 
drilling has been fairly straight, there will he no difficulty in 
driving the machine so as to cut each half-drill-strip separately. 
This is facilitated if a man walks behind the machine and 
warns the driver quickly if he is going astray. The driver 
should in any case avoid cutting into the next half strip, and 
if a few plants are left uncut these can be cut by hand and 
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added to the nearest sheaf before the machine comes round 
apfain. It will generally be best to cut only one way of the 
field for n reason which will appear later. 

Binding, — Whether the plots are cut by hand or by a reaper 
or by ii self-binder, the sheaves of the two races must be kept 
rigidly distinct. The best plan is to use string of two different 
colours. If a binder is used, a loop of coloured string should 
be nttached to each sheaf of one of the races, before the next 
tiirri of the binder. 

Field Weighing. — In 1920 and 1921 at Warminster the half- 
drill-strips of the two races under comparison were cut with 
a side-delivery reaper — each half-drill-strip separately — and in 
order to leave approximately the same amount of stubble on 
all the plots, so that the straw-weights as well as the grain- 
weights might be comparable, the strips were only cut in one 
direction. 

Machines of this type (now generally superseded by self- 
binders) have an advantage for this particular purpose : — They 
throw off two sheaves for each revolution of the rakes, and as 
the raJees are driven by the travelling 'wheel each two follow- 
ing sheaves represent the produce of equal areas. In 1921 the 
area corresponding to each two sheaves was within a negligible 
fraction equal to 1/500 acre. In this case, therefore, the 
effect was to split each of the two half-acres into about 250 
plots of equal size, and, obviously, it would be possible in such 
a case to repeat Hall a.nd Mercer’s Eothamsted experiment and 
obtain not only the tota,l weight of both grain and straw on the 
two half-acres, but a-lso it would be possible to obtain the 
weight of grain and sfraw" on each 1/500 acre and by this means 
rf'dnee the probable error of the (‘omparison in respect of both 
gi’ain and straw to probably a fraction of 1 per cent. This 
would, however, entail so much lalour and supervision as to be 
pra(‘tically impossible for a series of plots, and, moreover, 
would be a “ work of supererogation.” What was done at 
Wa,rminster and what is practical was as follows : — As soon as 
the sheaves had been tied with red and plain string respec- 
tively each sheaf was weighed. This was done on a Salter’s 
spring balance graduated to single ounces up to 20 pounds. A 
balance reading to tenths of pounds would be preferable in 
order to give a more simple record for statistical purposes. The 
balance may be suspended from a pole about 6 ft. long carried 
on the shoulders of two men, and the sheaves weighed two at 
a time in the order in which they are thrown off by the 
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machine. The balance should be fitted with a cradle on which 
the sheaves are placed. The weighing of 500 pairs of sheaves 
may be performed in about three hours by one assistant reading 
the weights; one entering them in a prepared book; a man 
lifting the sheaves on and off the scale; and two men carrying 
the balance. This operation is therefore feasible for a series of 
variety trials. 

A comparatively simj)le attachment has been devised for a 
self-binder in order to deliver sheaves corresponding to equal 
areas, instead of sheaves of approximately equal weights which 
is the present arrangement in all self-binders. 

If the strips have to be cut by hand, each half-drill-strip 
may, obviously, with little difficulty be divided into a number 
of equal plots, and the sheaves on each plot weighed. 

The only practical method of collecting the produce is to 
hulk all tlie “O’" sheaves into one small stack and all the 
“ A ” sheaves into another: to thresh the stacks and weigh 
and record the grain and straw threshed from each stack. 

Those figures for the total weights of grain and straw on 
half an acre of each race obviously give no indication of the 
probable error which attaches to them in the absence of any 
weighiTigs of the produce of smaller areas, but a very close 
approximation to the ])rohnl)lo error of these weights can be 
arrived at by a statistical treatment of the sheaf-weights. 

Tt has been found in repeated experiments that the ratio of 
grain t-o straw is constant within very narrow limits for the 
same race when grown under the conditions above described. 
1t may therefore be safely assumed that the probable error 
of ihc total grain-weights of (>ach rare is not appreciably 
gn'ater than that of the averag(' total produce on a large 
U!'mber of small areas of each race. 

F]*oTn the tabulation of results in a very large number of 
si?nilar cases the writ^^>' finds that the probable error of the 
weight of grain is, in fact, less than that of the corresponding 
weielifc- of grain plus straw. 

The obitM‘t of t1i<' hi\lf-drill-strip method is to minimise the 
effect of divergeni*i<\s in the conditions external to the plant, 
and there is no doubt whatever that this result is obtained. 
Tf tlie sheaf-weights are determined either for small areas like 
1 aero hv weighing ]>airs of sheaves, or oven only for 1/40 
acre, half-drill-strips of each race, then the results can be stated 
in terms of (1) weight per acre of grain, (2) weight per acre 
of straw, (3) weight per acre of total produce, and (41 probable 
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error of the weight of the total produce as weighed in the field, 
and those figures will obviously be much more reliable than a 
rnei’o stateiuofit of the weights of grnin and straw on single 
plots withonl^ any indication of the probable error of the 
comparisons. 

Tlu‘ results which hav(' been obtained indicate that, by the 
liMlf-drill-strip method, the probable error of the difference be- 
tween the weights of grain of the two races may be reduced 
to about one-half of one per cent, as again.st something over 
fivf" ])er cent, when single plots are conn)ared. 

It is liardly necessary to add that the operations of drilling, 
cutting, l)inding, sheaf -weighing, harvesting, threshing and 
ultimate weighing of grain and straw require a very different 
type of supervision from that of ordinary agricultural operations 
and even from that re()uired in field trials as they have usually 
been conducted, and also involve considerable extra cost. 

(As an example of the resnltn obtainerl hy tho in^‘tl)od des^cribeH above, 
tbe author Ims prepared a Huppleinent to tbiw article eontaimnc* tables, with 
notes, showing in detail the resuh^ of an expeiirnent at Wanninsfer ifi 11*21 
in which a new race of barley was tested against ii control race*. The ja'obable 
error of tho results is dia(‘usse(l and their reliahility compared with that of a 
trial with two single half-acre plots of two races. Any reader who is interested 
may obtain a copy of this supplement, post free, on application to the 
Ministry). 


WEATHER FORECASTS BY WIRELESS 
TELEPHONE. 

The following question was asked in the House of Commons 
on 28th June last: — 

Mr. L. Malone asked the Minister of Agriculture whether 
he is aware of the extent to which wireless telephony is being 
utilised in France to assist agriculture by broadcasting a weather 
bulletin twice daily from the national meteorological office; and 
whether any similar schemes are in contemplation for this 
country? 

Captain Guest (Air Ministry) replied as follows : — “ I have 
been asked to answer this question. Pending the result of 
inquiries which are being made, T have no information, other 
than that which has appeared in the Press, as to the French 
arrangements for issuing weather forecasts to agriculturists by 
wireless telephony. The feasibility of using wireless telephony 
for this purpose in this country is at present under considera- 
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tion. 1 may say, however, that the Air Ministry issues daily 
by means of wireless telegraphy a number of weather reports 
which could be of considerable use to agriculturists, and with 
a view to meeting the case of agriculturists and others possess- 
ing, or about to iristal wireless receiving apparatus, a pamphlet 
giving parti(!ulnrs regarding these messages and instructions as 
to their reception and utilisation has been prepared and will 
be issued in the course of a few daj^s. In addition, the pre-War 
arrangement by which afternoon forecasts were issued during 
the harvest seas<m w\as extended two years ago, so as to enable 
a faiTuer, on payment of the cost of telegraphing, to obtain 
a sj>ecial forecast at any time whicdi suited his individual need.'^ 
The Journal Officiel for the 29tli June. 192/2, contains a 
deseripti(ui of the Nvstem of distribution of weather forecasts 
by winde'->s telephone wliich is now being started in France. 
Three times daily the Idffel Tower broadcasting station in 
Paris will semi out a forecast of the wt‘atber for the same day 
and the next day. rornmuncs (roughly corresponding to urban 
or rural districts in tliis eonntr\) may instal at the public cost 
a, receiving ap]>aratus in a school . police station or at the home 
of souu' cbo.seii i^ rson, and the lut^ssages, which will be re- 
r'(‘i\<'d at fixed hours each day, will bo communicaled in the 
distiiel by tlie liriging of a Ix'll — no ringing if there is no 
change' of \\(*ather, three strokes to announce rain, six to 
annouiuM* froM, ten to announce storms or hail. The messages 
can he rec^eived by an extremely simple apparatus, the cost 
of which, inelndine installation, is not expected to exceed 
200 francs (about £4 at the present rate of exchanged and the 
I'rench Meteondogical Office hfw prepared a pamphlet for those 
who wish to make the apparatus themselves. 

Vrrangements wore made for the distribution of the forecasts 
to begin on the loth July. The messages will a-t present be 
i*c(*eived only within a distance of alx>ut 310 miles from Paris, 
hut arrangements are being considered for distributing the fore- 
(‘asts in the rest of the countrv hv motins of district stations. 


REDUCTIONS IN RAILWAY FREIGHT 
CHARGES. 

The Railway Clearing House has issued a circular, dated 
July, indicating the reductions in Railway Rates for 
Traffic conveyed by merchandise trains, which become opera- 
tive on and from Ist August, 1922. The following extract from 
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the circular shows the nature 
affecting agricultural traffic : — 

Description of Merchandise^ etc. 


1. (joal, Coke ainl Patent Fuel. 


3. IMunuro, packed, and Inne, jiacked, 
in Class C, in loads o1 2 tons and 
ujuvardB, when for use as A^ii- 
cultural Manure in England and 
Wales and so eonsigiied. 

5. Traffic in Class C of the Geneial 

Eailway Cla.^silicaiioii othei than 
above. 

6. Tratlic in Classes to 5 oi the 

General Ihnluay Classification. 


8. Live Stock at Truck llaloH. 


th Idvt* Stock at Head Pales. 

10. Small P.ircels (as dcljued in Part VI. 

of the Railwa}^ Kates and Charges 
Orders). 

11. Keturned emjities. 


and extent of the reductions 

Bates to he charged. 

The rates in oj>eratiou on 14th January, 
1920 (except rates operating for 
sjiecitic periods, which tierioda 
have expiicil piiioe 14th ffumiaiy, 
1920, or lates which are in force 
under terms of special agreements ), 
with the nndei mentioned additions 
therrto. 

Percentage increase to he further 
UMhiced from 75 per eeni. to 00 per 
cent. 

Flat rate to he further reduced from 
3d.[)ei ton to 2d. per ton. Maximum 
addition to remain at 3s. Od. per 
ton. (3s. per ton where now 
applicable to he retained.) 

Perecnlage increase to lemain at 
50 }H‘r cent. 

Flat late to he reduced fioni 9d. per 
ton to 4(1. per ton. 

Percentage increase to b(‘ reduced 
from lUO per cent, to 75 per cent. 

Flat rate to ho reduced from 9(1. per 
ion to 4d. per t(»n. 

Percentage incTeas(^ t(j he rt'duced 
fiom 100 ]K‘i‘ cent, to 75 jau cent. 

Flat late to he reduced liom Is, per 
ton to Od. j)ei ton. 

Percentage inciease to \>v naluced 

from 100 pel cent, to 75 jiei cent. 

Flat rate to he reduced from 2s. j»er 
truck 01 part truck to Is. jier truck 
or part truck, irrespective of 

distance. 

Percentage increase to he i educed 

from 100 per cent, to 75 per (jerit. 

JVreentage increase to he reduced 

from 160 per cent, to HlO per cent. 

Percentage ncrcase to he reduced 
from 100 per cent, to 75 per cent. 
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LABOUR ORGANIZATION ON AN 
EAST MIDLANDS FARM. 

PAETn. 

Archibald Bridoes, B.A. 

The Crop Rotation and the Distribution of Labour. — The 

study of labour or<^ai‘ization on the farm would no! be complete 
without a conBidoratioii of the distribution of the labour on the 
crops. The fjraphs Fi^^s. 1 aud ‘2 w ill havt' conveyed the essential 
requircmeiitH in the organization of hiboui* on Uie whole farm, 
especially in the relation of stock to arable and the part which 

granary ’’ and “ eskiblishment ” work play in this organiza- 
tion. 

Fig. 8 shows the distribution of the manual and horse labour 
on the arable land for the 1918 crops, with the addition of the 
work necessary on the twenty- two acres of meadow hay. All 
work performed from the beginning of cultivation of each crop 
until it was cleared off the ground is showm. It should be noted 
that in the case of mangolds no w^ork appears after clamping. 
The subsequent work of (‘leaning and carting is considered to be 
a charge to the stock and is included in the W’ork shown for the 
sheep and other st(x*k in the previous graphs. The same remarks 
l-he turnip (‘rop, but in this case they were mostly 
eaten off on the ground by sheep, and v(Ty little carting work 
was necessary. 

Stress has already been laid on the necessity of the work for 
live-stock dovetailing with the labour for tht^ (•roi)ping system 
on the farm. Consequently the latter should be arranged, as 
far as possible, so that each crop in the rotation requii’es its labour 
at a different time in order to eipialize lal>our demands and keep 
the men and horses fully employed. An examination of the 
primdpal crop', on this iann — winter wheat, barley, turnips and 
swedes, mangolds, and the mowing and grazing seeds — will 
show that they largely fulfil the condition laid down as regards 
labour distribution. The wheat is making its maximum demands 
in the months of September, October and Novembi'r, and then 
requires little attention until the next harvest in August and 
September. Barley is making its maximum demands in Decem- 
ber, January, Febniarxy. ]\rareh and April, and again very little 
further demand until harvest. The root crops are making their 
principal demands in May, June and July when very little can 
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be done on the grain crops, and again in November the mangolds 
are harvested when the principal work on the winter grain crops 
is over. Mowing seeds only come into prominence at hay time 
in July, and the grazing seeds require so little labour as to be 
hardly worth consideration. The whole year, therefore, is 
provided for with a succession of crops requiring their maximum 
attention at different periods, such crops being said to die com- 
pli'taentarv' to each other. It is true that the graphs show the 
complementary crops competing extensively for labour at harvest 
time, but it is probable that if a weekly chart had been drawn up 
it would have shown that the harvesting of one crop followed 
another in close succession and that they were therefore com- 
plementary even at this period. The four-course rotation, which 
has been used here to illustrate the principle of complementary 
crops, is thus shoam to rest on a solid economic basis as far as 
labour distribution is concerned. 

'I’hc next point of note in the graphs is that certain crops are 
demanding attention at the same time, or within a comparatively 
short period of time. The three spring crops, barley, wheat and 
oi’t® \\ill serve as an illustration. According to the graph spring 
wheat made its maximum demands in December and March; 
spring oats in March and April, in which months also the 
preparation for and sowing of the barley crop was important. 
During the succeeding months until harvest, they were more 
or less demanding attention at the same time. Crops of this 
nature are said to be competitive. The farmer has a choice, and 
in selecting from such crops, he should sow that one which adds 
most to his net profit, a point which he will be able to gauge 
from experience and the relative yields and prices in the past. 
Crops competing for labour with the winter wWt are beans and 
winter oats, and a qualification of the rule as to competitive 
crops should here be stated. The pwt which a certain crop 
plays in the other enterprises of the farm should reeaVe atten- 
tion. Oats are commonly grown as a food for horses, and beans 
are a first rate foodstuff for all classes of farm stock. Agnip the 
suitability and condition of the land at the time for a particular 
crop should be considered. 

In building up a rotation of crops from the labonr point irf 
view, with a given area of land and a given supply of caj^tal 
equipment, the principle, therefore, should be to make 
crops as far as possible complementary to one another, chnomi^ 
sueh crops as give (he maximum pr(^t, and at the saw 








Continuation of Fig. 3. 
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having regard to tiie other lines 6t production on the farm 
which make demands for home-grown produce. 

The relative importance of men and horses at different stages 

growth should he carefully observed. In the case of toie grain 
crops, the proportion of horses to men is greatest at the time 
of ploughing and the preparation of the land for the sowing of 
the com, where the ratio is approximately two horses to one 
man. The opposite condition of affairs is seen in May and June 
when manual labour is of importance. 

Another point to note is that certain crops have responded 
to the use of equipment involving a relatively large use of horse 
labour to manual labour, while others again require mostly 
manual labour. In the case of the carrot and potato crops the 
manual labour line is either above the horse labour line, or is 
closely associated with it, for the greater period of the growth 
of the crop. This point will be discussed later. These two crops 
were distinctly competitive in their nature. Casual labour was 
necessary for the planting and harvesting of the potatoes, and 
also for the weeding and thinning of the carrots, a very expensive 
item. On the other hand, the large amount of productive work 
which these crops required for their disposal during the winter 
months, when other work on the land was distinctly slack, com- 
pensated to a large extent for the competitive period. It must 
be remembered, too, that the land is very suitable for the growth 
of these crops, and naturally this is a large factor in their intro- 
duction into the crtq) rotation. 

The pea crop never occupied a large acreage in the rotation, 
and as the distribution of labour was extremely regular through- 
out its growth, it did not disturb labour requirements to any 
extent. The justification of diversity of cropping can also be 
advanced in its favour. The crop was usually sold off 
the farm. 

Belative Iiabour Demands ol the Various Crops.— It is well 
known that crops vary considerably in the amount of manual 
and horse labour they require. The following table compiled 
from the sum of the monthly totals in the graphs showing the 
distribution of manual and horse labour and reduced to a single 
acreage basis for comparison derntnistoates this fact. Befmre 
discussing this table it should be noted that the figures 
relating to the grain and pulse crops are up to the pmnt of 
harvesting only. They are therefore exclusive of the neoesstury • 

a 
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Labour Rmployrd in Trbms of Men and Horse Days per Acre 



FOB THE 1918 CrOFS. 



Crop, 



Acreage, 

Days per acre. 

, A. 

Men. Horsess 

(a) Arahh — 

Winter Wheat 


.*« 

213 

435 

6*22 

Spring Wheat 

• •• 


27 

4*08 

8-04 

Barley 

• *. 


112 

4-63 

8*73 

Winter Oats 

• •• 


39 

5‘08 

6*04 

Spring Oats 


... 

45 

3*71 

5-41 

Turnips and Swedes 


... 

90 

8-31 

13-56 

Mangolds 



30 

16*73 

1010 

Potatoes 



20 

33-80 

19*05 

Carrots 


• •• 

0 

61-42 

26-50 

Beans 



34 

4-00 

5-65 

Peas 

• •• 


15 

7-73 

6-60 

Mowing Seeds 

••• 


55 

2-18 

1-31 

Grazing Seeds 



85 

771 

0*71 

1*02 

{h) Pasture — 

Mowing Grass 

• • • 

22 


2-09 

1-41 

Grazing ••• 


172 

194 

965 

0-09 

0-08 


{In ihe cate of the grain and puhe crops the figures shown are exclusive of 
threshing, dressing and deliverg.) 

work for threshing, delivery, &c. Figures were available showing 
the whole of the threshing and granary work, but unfortunately 
they were not suffidently detailed to make a fair distribution to 
the crops ooncemed. Steam cultivation work was carried out 
on seventy acres of winter wheat, thirty-eight acres of spring 
oats, and twenty-two acres of barley. 

The intention here is not to give average figures but to show 
the extraordinary difference in the amount of labour neoeseary 
for each crop. 11 we take four men-days and six horse-days as 
the ordinmy requirements of an acre of the grain crops up to the 
end of harvesting and two men-days and one horse-day axe added 
for tiie Bubsequeut work of threshing, dressing and delivery, 
making a total of six men and seven horse-days, it will be sem 
that, approximately, the mangold crop takes two and a half times, 
potatoes five and a half times, and carrots ten times as much 
manual labour as the grain crops, and with regard to the hense 
labour the ratios are approximatdy 1^, 8 and 4 for the same 
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orc^. The greater bulk (rf the root erojia and their greato 
manurial requirements, partly explain the large demands which 
these crops maJce. The other reason is that they have 
not yet largely reqtonded to the use of implements, smne 
crops the manual labour demands are low with relatively large 
requirements for horse labour. Grain and beans are examples. 
These are crops for whidb implements and machinery are largely 
used, thus greatly reducing the manual labour required in 
handling them. The opposite condition of things is seen in most 
of the other crops — the men are relatively more important than 
the horses — showing that implements and machinery have not 
yet been devised seriously to reduce the use of manual labour. 
These facts are well known to farmers, but their general import- 
ance in governing the area under any type of crop is not so 
well realised. 

It is easy to handle large areas of crops whidx are wcurked by 
implements, and within limits the area can be increased with- 
out largely disturbing the labour requirements. This is well 
illustrated in prairie farming where manual labour is scarce wd 
dear, and the only crops grown are consequenidy those on which 
machinery can be used. On the other hand, with crops heeding 
much manual labour per acre, the area must necessarily be 
limited, and cannot be increased to any extent unless a much 
larger supply of labour is obtainable. The question of seasonal 
distribution has also to be considered, e.g., in the case of potatoes 
the planting and lifting periods mostly require a supply (rf labour 
outside the ordinary resources of the farm. 

The question of management must also be thought (A. It 
takes comparatively little effort to direct operations on crops 
where the manual labour requirements are small, but a much 
higher standard of efficient in management is essential for a 
similar area under the potato or other crop where a large number 
of labourers must be directed and controlled in their work. 

Alternatively, the influence of such crops as the rotation 
grasses and grardng in reducing the demand for labour should 
be observed. The total requirements of these crops are very 
small compared with the other crc^s on the farm. The greatest 
reduction will be possible when the land is laid down to grass 
and grased <Hily. Seeds hay and meadow hay require an 
appredable amount of labour, as the table shows. Wbeio 
tempoarary leys are put down the labour demands will depmrd 
<m the time the land is left down. Ji the four-course shift is 

B 2 
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followed, one-qnarter will be in rotation grasses or clovers 
and three-quarters under the plough. If the ley is left down 
for two years then the course becomes a five-course shift, and 
the proportion under grasses is two-fifths and under the plough 
three-fifths, and. if kept down a third year, then one-half is 
under grasses and the other half under the plough. Of course 
the increased stocking capacity of the farm with a greater area 
under rotation grasses will counteract the tendency to reduce 
labour requirements, but an acre under gi*ass together with the 
stock it will carry, should not, unless dairy farming is being 
carried out, require so much labour as an acre under the plough. 

The greatest economy in laying down to grass or having a 
larger area under ley will probably lie in the horse-labour. The 
horse-labour requirements are extremely low in comparison with 
all the other crops, and as stock generally make little demand 
for horse labour the increased stocking necessary for a larger 
area of permanent grass er ley would hardly have any influence 
on the horse-latour requirements. 

Labour Bequirements of Different Farms. — Manual Labour . — 
It will be evident from the figures supplied in the last table that 
large variations must occur in the labour requirements of 
farms. At one end of the scale we have market-gardens 
employing 12 to 20 persons per 100 acres in the cultivation of 
small crops with high labour requirements, and at the other 
end the grazing of sheep where the manual labour falls below 
1 person per 100 acres. Between these two cases largo variations 
arise, and to determine with any degree of accui*acy the number 
of hands required on any given farm is one of the most difficult 
problems of farm management. Tlie land and stock managing 
capacity of the labourer varies with the size and tjqie of the 
faixn, with the fertility of the soil, the method of cropping 
adopted and the type of stock carried. It varies also with the 
implements and machinery at the disposal of the labourer, these 
to a certain extent determining his efficiency, and this again 
is closely bound up with the managerial ability of the farmer 
himself and the capital at his command. 

It is probably true that on arable farms, or farms mainly 
arable, the size of the farm will be the chief factor in determining 
the land and stock managing capacity of the labourer. As the 
size of the farin increases implements and machinery can be 
more extensively and economically used, and the manual labour 
requirements are therefore smaller in proportion as the size 
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increases. Here, however, a limit is set, for it would appear 
that when the size is such as to be unwieldy, having regard to 
the capacity of the individual farmer, his efficiency a« manager 
may be reduced and the manual lalxiur requirements become 
stationary or may even rise. 

On the other types of farms — dairy, cattle-rearing, cattle- 
feeding, and mixed farms — the problem is more difficult. It 
would seem that the fertility of the soil which determines the 
stock-carr\ing capacity of the farm will be the limiting 
factor in labour requirements, but in the absence of sufficient 
data definite pronouncements cannot be made. 

It is true that the larger the farm the greater the tendency to 
have specialised departments with workers more or less skilled, 
but here again the departments are never clear cut. If we refer 
to Fig. 1* it is easy to see that men are shifted from one 
department to another as required. In the case of sheep a full- 
time shepherd was employed, but there were very few months 
in the year in which he alone was able to overtake the work. 
The demand for labour from October onwards, when the sheep 
w'ere on roots, was doubled, with a still greater demand at lamb- 
ing time in March. I'.ven in the early summer when the shep- 
herd did the bulk of the work himself, additional assistance was 
necessaiy for washing, shearing and dipping. Similarly with 
the other stock of the farm. During the summer and autumn 
w'hen the stock are on grass the labour requirements are at a 
minimum — an average of little over the time of two men being 
required during this period. Immediately the stock are brought 
into the yards and the cows housed for the winter the labour 
requirements rise at once, falling again as soon as the condition 
of the weather improves and the growth of grass suffices to 
maintain the stock out of doors. 

What in fact happens on the larger farms is that a skeleton 
organization of skilled workers in each department is obtained. 
Outside these a number of general labourers are necessary who 
may be transferred from one department to another as occasion 
requires. On the smaller farms the Employed man must neces- 
sarily be an all-round man. 

Horse Labour . — With regard to horse labour the position is 
more clearly defined. On each type of farm the demand varies 
considerably, but within each, size is the determining factor in 
horse labour requirements. The demand per acre varies in 
inverse proportion to the size of the farm. 

* See t’jis Journal, July, 1922, p. .922. 
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The illuetrations and principles discussed above demonstrate 
why proposals for radical changes in agricultural methods are 
slow to take hold. The principal point to remember in labour 
organisation is to preserve a proper balance as between the 
irarops and pasture and the stock. Ploughing-up of pasture, or 
alternatively laying down land to grass, increasing the areas 
under certain crops, and reducing or increasing the stock, have 
all to be carefully considered not only in themselves but also in 
relation to the farm as a whole, and to the capital, equipment, 
and labour supply at the farmer’s disposal. 

Good wages are necessary to attract and retain good labour, 
but good wages can only be paid if the farmer can organize and 
direct it well, and at times when the margin of profit cn farming 
capital cannot be great, even under the best conditions, success 
is dependent more upon the farmer’s capacity as an organizer 
of labour than on hie standard of knowledge of agricultural science 
and farming technique. 


COBBETT ON THE CROPS. 

Sm Hbnbv Ebw, K.C.B. 

About midsummer, a hundred years ago, William Cobbett 
set forth, after an interval of six months, on his Bural Bides. 
He spent two days in Hertfordshire and Buckinghamshire and 
his description of the crops reads as familiarly as an extract from 
an agricultural journal of to-day. He notes that near “the 
Wen,’’ by which epithet he persistently speaks of London, the 
hay was all in rick, because the farmers had the “ first haul 
of the Irish and other perambulating labourers,’’ but that far- 
ther out, about Stanmore and Watford, a third of the grass 
still remained to be cut. He reports a very large hay-crop, 
which would be sold in London at £S per load, i.e., 18 cwt. 
The price of meadow hay in London now is from £5 to £6 per 
ton. Cobbett interjects the remark, which had a political point 
long since blunted: “here the evil of ‘over production’ will 
be great indeed!’’ 

When he comes to the corn-growing districts of Hertfordshire 
his observations reveal the mind of the practical farmer. The 
crops, and especially the barley, are very fine and very for- 
ward, although the wheat in general does not appear to be a 
heavy crop, “ the ears seem as if they would be full from 
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bottom to top.” He proceeds: ” we have had so much heat 
that the grain is pretty sure to be plump, let the weather for 
the rest of the summer be what it may.” After referring to his 
experience in America, where, he states, about fifteen days with 
the thermometer at 90 degrees, before the ear forms, ensures 
the maize crop, however unfavourable the weather may be after- 
wards, he continues : ” This tallies with the old remark of the 
country people in England that ‘ May makes or mars the 
wheat for it is in May that the ear and the grains are 
formed. ” 

Not all the crops he saw impressed him so favourably. About 
Chesham ” the barley, on the land that is not very good, is 
light, begins to look blue and the backward oats are very 
short,” while around High Wycombe, a district which he re- 
gards as “ an average of England as to com crops,” the wheat 
would be a fair average crop and very early; barley, oats and 
peas light: and beans not half a crop. Nevertheless, the farm- 
ing report generally is optimistic. Already there has been 
gathered ” such a crop of hay as I believe England never saw 
before ’ ’ : the sun ‘ ‘ will have done more to enrich the land than 
all the dung-carts ” and, ” in short, this is one of the finest 
years I ever knew.” 

Whether it was due to the fine weather, or the appearance 
of the crops, Cobbett found rather less cause than usual, in 
these two Rides, for censoriousness. He girds, it is true, at 
the Scotchmen whom he found in gentlemen’s gardens, and 
remarks that the division of work among the nations is curious, 
all the mowers being English and all the haymakers Irish, 
while the Scotchmen ” toil hard enough in Scotland, but when 
they go from home it is not to work, if you please.” They 
leave the back-breaking, sweat-extracting work to others who 
have less ” prudence.” This leads to a characteristic 
apothegm : ” The great purpose of human art, the great end 
of human study, is to obtain ease, to throw the burden from 
our own shoulders and fix it on others.” This is, however, the 
expression of a mood, for at other times Cobbett preached vehe- 
mently the dignity, the duty and the happiness of work. But 
the spontaneity and the inconsistency of the chronicle, which 
is in fact a spasmodic diary, are the distinction of the Rural 
Rides. 

One reason why the prospect pleased him on this occasion 
was that he did not see more than three acres of potatoes. 
These usually excited his vituperation. ” Ireland’s lazy root ” 
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was one of his mildest descriptions, and it enabled him to 
combine in the same anathema two of his chief aversions — 
potatoes and popery. The pigs and potatoes campaign of to-day 
would. have placed Cobbett in a dilemma, for he consistently 
glorified the one, and condemned the other. It is certain, 
however, that no dilemma would have long embarrassed him. 

The pleasant sight of “ the most interesting of all objects,” 
the ” neatly kept and productive little gardens round the 
labourers’ houses,” which he describes as an ” honour to Eng- 
land,” give occasion for the comment: “We have only 
to look at these to know what sort of people English labourers 
are : these gardens are the answer to the Malthmes and the 
Scarletts. Shut your mouths, you Scotch economists: cease 
bawling, Mr. Brougham, and yon Edinburgh Beviewers, till 
you can show us something, not like, but approaching towards 
a likeness of thin.'' The pertinence of this sound and fury 
escapes us now, but it was apparent enough at the time, and we 
can at any rate recognise it as authentic Cobbett. 

♦ * « « « 

REPORT OF THE INTELLIGENCE 
DEPARTMENT OF THE MINISTRY. 

The Intelligence Department of the Ministry is charged with 
duties relating to agricultural education and research, horticul- 
ture, the improvement of live stock, the destruction of rats, 
and diseases of animals. A Eeport on its work, covering the two 
years ending Slst March, 1921, which has just been issued,**' 
is therefore deserving of the closest consideration by farmers. 
The period covered by the report saw the termination of many 
“ war-time ” activities, the introduction of many new schemes 
to meet altered conditions due to the War, and, generally, a 
big development of Intelligence work to (orrespond with the 
increased importance now attached to agriculture by the public. 
The Eeport under notice contains not only an account of work 
accomplished but a statement of the policy underlying it, and 
is therefore of quite unusual interest. 

Agricultural education is carried out by Agricultural Colleges 
(including University Departments of Agriculture) and by 
Ix)cal Education Authorities. To these bodies the Ministry 
makes grants-in-aid, and is charged with some responsibility 
for the proper spending of the money. The Institutions for 
higher education prov ide courses of instruction covering two 

♦ Report on the work of the Intelligence Department, Mlniatry of 
Agriculnire and Fisheries, for the two years 1919-21 : H.M. Stationerj' Office, 
Jmpenal House, Kingsway, W.C.2. Price 5/-. 
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or three years or longer : from the University Departments of 
Agriculture is recruited the stock of future teachers and 
experts; while the Agricultural Colleges, offering a slightly 
different type of instruction, concentrate more particularly on 
the training of the practical farmer. In both cases, a sound 
preliminary general and scientific education is required, and the 
colleges should be entered from the secondary school. There 
remains the much larger class of small farmers who cannot 
afford the time for a long course of instruction, but who require 
some fundamental technical instruction that will put them in 
touch with the best modern farming methods. This type of 
instruction comes within the purview of Ijocal Education 
Authorities, to whom is entrusted the carrying out of the Farm 
Institute scheme (see p. 400). Twelve Institutes are now in 
operation (including two established by private benefactions), 
and in five other (‘-ases properties have been purchased for 
development when funds permit. A general review of other 
educational activities of Tjocal Authorities, including organised 
day courses, experimental and demonstration work, etc., is 
given in the Report, whi(*h also contains an account of the 
various schemes adopted for the agricultural training of ex- 
Servioe officers and men. 

Research. — The points most noteworthy in regard to agri- 
cultural research are the establishment of graded salary-scales 
for research workers, with security of tenure for the higher 
grades, and the setting up of a Research C’ouncil to secure 
common action between the research institutes and to obviate 
duplication of effort. There has l)een a big all-round develop- 
ment of research activity, and in the case of horticulture and 
dairying research large capital grants have been paid for the 
purchase of land and the erection of buildings. The period 
saw the inception of the National Institute of Agricultural 
Botany,* a much needed link between the scientific plant 
breeder and the farmer. The research scheme includes an 
‘‘advisory service,” with .specialists in chemistry and plant 
pathology attached to the Agricultural Colleges to study local 
problems and to advise farmers on plant diseases and on soil 
and fertiliser questions. Periodical conferences have been 
initiated between these advisers and members of the County 
Staff in their areas, to co-ordinate advisory work and ensure 
that the ground is well covered. At certain intervals, too, the 
advisers confer at the Ministry. 

♦ Seflftbe account of the Institute in this 
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Horticiilture. — The War revealed the need for greater atten- 
tion to horticulture, not only because of the increase in small- 
holdings and allotments, but in connection with the “ normid ” 
industry — the large scale cultivation of fruit and vegetables — 
which greatly needs technical assistance. The Horticulture 
Division has therefore been enlarged, and a Controller of Hor- 
ticulture has been appointed, and is assisted by the Horticul- 
tural Advisory Council, representing all sections of the industry. 
Fundamental investigations are conducted at the research 
stations at Long Ashton, East Mailing and Waltham Cross. 
Demonstration fruit and vegetable plots have been established 
in most counties under the control of Local Education Autho- 
rities. A survey of orchards in the west of England, many of 
which are greatly neglected, was carried out as a preliminary 
to demonstrating the need for renovation. By these and other 
means the standard of horticultural education throughout the 
country has been raised. Another important side of the work 
had regard to plant diseases and the administration of the 
Destructive Insects and Pests Acts, and a full account of the 
action taken appears in the Eeport. 

Live Stock Improvement. — ^The Live Stock Branch ad- 
ministers, inter alia, the Ministry’s live stock and horse breeding 
schemes, under which grants or premiums are awarded to 
secure the provision of bulls, boars and horses, and to en- 
courage the keeping of milk records. These schemes have been 
in operation for some years, and their success in raising the 
quality of stock and showing the importance of using good sires 
is generally accepted and appreciated. A marked development 
in milk recording is reported, records being kept of 61,800 cows 
in 1919-20 and ^,000 in 1918-19, as compared with 20,000 in 
the preceding year. 

Dairying. — Under the head of Dairying the Report describes 
the action taken in encouraging the formation of milk depdts, 
to deal with surplus milk, and of cheese schools, whether 
travelling or co-operative. The establishment of a co-operative 
cheese school has in nearly all cases resulted in the local 
farmers forming a registered co-operative dairy society, with 
successful results. A small experimental factory at Haslington, 
near Crewe, was set up to discover whether it is commercially 
practicable to convert whey (an undesirable by-product in cheese 
factories') into lactose. The experiment has not gone ter enough 
to justify a decision. Three experimental arable dairy holdings 
have been established to test the commercial possibilities of 
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milk production on small holdings of 20 to 80 acres. Much 
attention has been given to the question of clean milk produc* 
tion, and the desirability of promoting this is being commended 
to Local Authorities. 

Small Live Stock. — Another held for development concerns 
the small live stock industry — chiefly poultry, rabbits and goats 
— which was badly organised and to some extent overlooked 
before the War, but is now recognised as an important source 
of cheaply-produced food. Education and research are needed, 
and the Report shows the action taken in promoting such 
schemes as the Ministry’s Egg and Chick Distribution Scheme, 
and in furthering research into poultry and rabbit problems. 
The Scheme for the establishment of a National Poultry In- 
stitute was originated during the period. The Poultry Advisory 
Committee, set up by Lord Ernie in 1917, was reconstituted 
in 1920, the new Committee consisting of six members nomi- 
nated by the National Poultry Council and three by the 
Ministry. 

Diseases of Animals. — In connection with animal diseases the 
period was marked by an outbreak of rabies — with a total of 
823 cases — ^which was effectually stamped out, and by the 
biggest invasion of foot-and-mouth disease which this country 
has known for 80 years, and which was also successfully dealt 
w'itb. An important change in the official procedure for dealing 
with animal diseases is recorded. Before, the administration 
was entrusted to the Animals Division, while the Veterinary 
Department dealt with technical matters and research. Re- 
search is, however, rapidly discovering alternative methods of 
control, and the connection between scientific and administra- 
tive knowledge grows more intimate. The control and whole 
conduct of administration have therefore recently been put into 
the hands of the Chief Veterinary Officer. 

Amongst the miscellaneous schemes referred to are the Sugar 
Beet Factory at Eelham, erected by the Home-Grown Sugar 
Corporation, half the capital of which was subscribed by the 
Ministry, and the Methwold estate of 1,500 acres of poor sandy 
soil, w’hich the Ministry is endeavouring to reclaim. 

The above notes show that the Report covers a wide field 
and should appeal to a large circle of readers. It should be 
particularly useful to local authorities — ^whether county com- 
mittees or governing bodies of colleges and research institutes 
— ^to whom the execution of much of the work is entrusted, and 
without whose whole-hearted co-operation little progress would 
have been possible. 
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PROFITABLE EGG FARMING IN THE 
BASINGSTOKE DISTRICT. 

Major C. H. Eden, 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 

Within the last eleven years there has been, in the Basingstoke 
district of Hampshire, a remarkable development of commercial 
egg farming which started when Mr. S. G. Hanson settled there 
in 1911. 

Mr. Hanson had previously been poultry farming in Van- 
couver, and when he returned to this country he purchased a 
farm-house, buildings and 10 ac*res of land, at Kempshott, some 
8 miles from Basingstoke, which formed part of a 120-acre 
farm. The soil is light and on chalk, and although well suited 
to poultry it had previously given poor returns when worked a.s 
a general farm. 

At the start 'Mr. Hanson was watched by many who had had 
previous experience of poultry and they were doubtful as to 
what success he would have, but these doubts have long since 
passed away, his farm soon proving successful. 

On the 120 acres which comprised the land belonging to the 
old farm, many poultry farms of various sizes have now sprung 
up with land from an acre or less up to 7 acres, supporting from 
25 to 30 families. In some cases additional labour is employed 
so that some 100 people are now provided for on the same 
acreage which previousI\ only supported 5 or 6 people. 

The ideas introduced by Mr. Hanson* differed widely from 
the methods hitherto in force for poultry keeping in this coun- 
try. Poultry had not received the same attention as other 
stock, and although, no doubt, in some cases a profit was 
made, there was too often a lack of system attended by a great 
deal of unnecessary labour. 

Secrets ol Success. — Perhaps one of the chief secrets of the 
success of the Hanson system is that the main object of the 
farm is the production of eggs for table purposes, and eveiy^ 
attention is given to that end. No attempt is made to produce 
table birds, in fact in many instances the young cockerels are 
disposed of as soon as the sex can be detected. Neither is 
pedigree breeding carried out, the egg farmer relying on the 
** breeder*' farmer to supply him with sittings of eggs, or 

* See Commercial Farming/* by S. Q. Hanson, published by 

Constable & Co., which gives a detailed account of fhe system. 
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cockerels for mating up his breeding pens with which to 
replenish his stock. 

The breed kept is in practically every case the White Leg- 
horn, which so far has proved the most economical and best 
suited for the particular object in this district. 

Everything is done to reduce labour to a minimum, and in 
consequence the stock are housed in large buildings of the 
scratching shed type, up to 600 birds being run in one flock. 
In one or two cases even 1,000 or more birds are kept in one 
flock, hut the general rule on farms of the larger type is to run 
till* birds in units of 400 to 600. 

The pullets are housed apart from the hens and the latter 
are mated only during the breeding season when fertile eggs 
are re(iuired, it being preferable to produce infertile eggs for 
consumption, besides which the cost of feeding unnecessary 
maie birds is saved. 

(’ertain conditions stand out as of major importance, one 
being the necessity for a perfectly dry, light and w^ell -ventilated 
house, with plenty of scratching litter which must be kept dry. 
Fowls under natural conditions lay chiefly in the spring and 
summer, hut by providing suitable houses with dry floors and 
well protected from the weather, it has liecome possible to 
ol)tain an abundance' of eggs during the winter, from young 
stock hakhed at the right season. The land required, provid- 
ing it is of a suitable nature, being fairly dr>’ and well drained, 
is not great. One a('re on this system will he found sufficient 
for 46() birds, hut it must be so fenced that only one half is in 
occupation at a time, whilst in the run which is “ resting ” a 
kale or other suitable crop is grown to serve the double purpose 
of cleaning the land and supplying green food for the stock. 

Incubation and Bearing. — Artificial incul)ation and rearing 
are juactised, and on many of the larger farms the Mammoth 
Incubator, heated by means of an anthracite stove, is used. 
These machines have proved entirely satisfiactory and are a 
great labour-saving device, especially when fitted, as practically 
all modern machines are, with an egg turning arrangement, 
whereby all the eggs in one side of the machine can be tunied 
at once by simple movement of a handle outside the machine. 

Whilst the system of incubation is practically universal 
various systems of brooding chickens are adopted. On some 
farms a large brooder house is installed, heated by means of hot 
water pipes running through a number of divisions, each of 
which will accommodate up to 150 chickens. On other farms 
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a separate unit house, having a capacity for 500 chickens, is 
used, the heat in this case being provided by a stove and large 
hover. The fuel used in both cases is anthracite coal. 

Success has been obtained by both methods, but on the whole 
perhaps the majority favour the pipe system. With the pipe 
system only one fire has to be attended to whereas with the 
hover it may mean 6 or 8 or even more separate fires to be 
stoked and attended to, which greatly adds to the labour. 

On the other hand, when the hover system is used the house 
is generally made of sufdcient capacity to accommodate the 
pullets until they are about five months old and ready to be 
placed in their permanent laying quarters, the land adjoining 
the house being so penned off that a change of ground can be 
given, and the land completely rested for seven months of the 
year. 

With the pipe system the chickens up to 6 weeks of age are 
allowed comparatively small outside earth runs which are only 
occupied for a short time. They are then thoroughly disinfected 
and seeded down so as to produce a certain amount of green 
food whilst unoccupied. After leaving the brooder house, the 
growing stock are accommodated in small colony houses. 

All grain is fed in the house litter, so as to promote exercise, 
and the mash is given in a dry state, in suitable hovers to 
prevent waste, a system which reduces labour considerably. 

The water supply is a problem on which great care must be 
bestowed, and whenever possible it is a great advantage to have 
it laid on in close proximity to the houses, otherwise a large 
labour bill for carting would have to be faced. 

Laying Houses. — The general practice now with regard to 
the laying houses is to make them somewhat deeper than is 
recommended in Mr. Hanson’s book, 14 ft. being considered 
about the best dimension. The construction is cheaper, the 
houses need not be so long, and they are easier to work. It has 
been found that old Army huts make excellent laying bouses. 
Also, brooder houses for use with the pipe system are now, as 
a rule, constructed with the roof sloping from front to back. 
It should be noted that April is considered the most suitable 
month for hatching out White Leghorns for producing pullets 
ior autumn laying, and as in some seasons the weather is hot 
during that month, it has been found that the type of brooder 
house used by Mr. Hanson is apt to become over-heated during 
the day. 
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It must be borne in mind that Mr. Hanson laid out his farm 
in 1911 and others have benefited by his experience, and were 
he starting again he would no doubt carry out these modifica- 
tions himself, though the general system would remain the 
same. 

A Successful Modem Egg Farm. — At Woodmancott, some 
8 miles from Basingstoke, there is one of the most modem 
and best equipped commercial egg farms, which is an example 
of what can be done in modern egg farming. It is owned by 
Mr. A. F. C. Holdaway, who in 1914 was assisting his father 
in running a bakery and grocery business in two villages; he 
was not satisfied with the prospects, and after having an inter- 
view with Mr. Hanson decided to start an egg farm. At first he 
rented 7 acres of land on which he built a Hanson type laying 
house and retained a laying stock of 600 birds. At the same 
time he continued his other business. The farm was gradually 
enlarged until 1919, when the grocery business was disposed 
of. By this time Mr. Holdaway had built up a plant and stock 
of 2,600 laying birds, and in addition had obtained the freehold 
of 21 acres. He was then joined by his father and two 
brothers, and at one time also had the assistance of a brother- 
in-law, who undertook a great deal of the work of constructing 
the plant, but who ha^ since left the farm. In addition to 
Mr. Holdaway, his father and two brothers, one poultryman 
and one lad are regularly employed on the farm and one addi- 
tional casual helper is usually ta^en on during the busy season 
in the spring and early summer so that six workers are regularly 
employed to run the farm. 

The plant now consists of four large laying houses. The 
first one to be constructed was 270 ft. long by 9 ft. wide, but 
the remaining three are of an improved design, being 110 ft. 
long by 14 ft. wide, 8 ft. high in front and 5 ft. high at the 
back. The interior is divided into 10 bays by partitions extend- 
ing 7 ft. out from the back of the house. Each of these three 
new houses accommodates 500 birds, and is placed in the centre 
of IJ acres of land which is divided into two runs, the un- 
occupied portion nearest the house being ploughed up and sown 
with kale or other forage plants, the remainder being permanent 
pasture. 

A large brooder house has been installed, having a capacity 
for 8,750 chickens and is heated on the hot-water pipe system. 
The first portion of the brooder house to be constructed was on 
Mr. Hanson’s design but further extensions were built with 
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the highest part of the roof in the front. The total length of 
the brooder house is 170 ft. and it is 12 ft. wide including the 
attendant’s gangway, which is 8 ft. in width. It is divided into 
80 cx>mpartment8 or pens to take 125 chickens in each. 

The incubator capacity is 4,000 eggs in 400-egg machines of 
the hot-air type. The attention to these machines absorbs a 
great deal of time and it is probable that a Mammoth machine 
will be installed in the near future. 

The breed kept is White Leghorn. Incubation commences 
the first week in March and the last batch of chickens is hatched 
out at the end of April. 

The marketing of eggs in this area is carried out on co-opera- 
tive lines. In 1912 the Oakley and District Co-operative Society 
was formed, and now has a membership of about 70. It also 
deals in food stuffs for the benefit of the members. It is run 
on somewhat unusual lines, as the eggs are not purchased by 
the Society from the producers, but the Society finds a market 
for the eggs and all payments are received and dealt with 
through the Secretary of the Society, each member notifying 
the Secretary of the number of cases that he has despatched 
every time the lorry calls. 

A levy of 3d. per case of 80 dozen eggs sent is charged to 
members to cover administrative expenses. All the eggs are 
sent to Ijondon and the majority go by road transport, which is 
provided as a private enterprise by one of the members of the 
Society. The lorry calls at the farms for the eggs and also 
brings back the empties, thus saving much valuable time to 
the producer. 

It is the aim of the Society to obtain as high a price as 
possible for the members’ eggs, and as these are packed and 
loaded direct by the , producers into the lorry, the working 
expenses are cut down to a minimum. 

Whilst what has been done in this area indicates that poultry 
farming, if properly organised, is undoubtedly a successful form 
of agriculture, it should be borne in mind that in common with 
other businesses it calls for hard work, knowledge, power of 
observation and business capacity, if the best results are to be 
obtained. What the future may bring forth it is impossible to 
say, but so long as there is a sufficient margin between the 
cost of feeding stuffs and the .selling price of eggs, it is a form 
of agriculture that is capable of development in many parts of 
the country. In recent years the high price of eggs has doubt- 
les.s stimulated poultry keeping, but even with a somewhat 
narrower margin between the price of eggs and the cost of 
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poultry foods it is anticipated that the stimulus will continue 
to make itself felt. 

The force of example ha,s been the principal feature in the 
development of modern poultry keeping in this area and there 
is no doubt that the district and the poultry industry as a 
whole owe much to IVfr. G. S. TIanson in this respect. 

***••* 

FAILURE OF BLACK YEO OATS 
IN GLAMORGAN IN 1921. 

J. D. Davidson, 

Director of Agriculture for Glamorgan, and 
Pbofessob E. G. Stapledon, M.A., 

Plant Breeding Station, Aherystw gth . 

The failure of Black Yeo Oats from Herefordshire was reported 
from fO farms in the County of Glamorgan, the sec'd sown on all 
these farms having come from the same source. Inquiry elicited 
the following facts ; — 

1. IHlack ^’co Gats are a winter vaiicU. 

2. Samples drawn from the bulk had been sent to the Offi- 
cial Seed Testing Station and the oats germinated 97 percent. 

3. The appearance of the oats in .santjde and in bulk was 
quite normal and gave no evidence of any defect. When the 
failure of the crop was reported a further sample was tested 
and this germinated 94 per cent. .Approximately 100 acres 
of this variety of oats were sown in Glamorgan, chiefly in the 
Vale, in the spring of 1920. and the trop was everywhere a 
failure. 

A point to be noted in conneclinn with the failure of the crop 
is that it was probably partially due to the weather of 1921. In 
March the rainfall was about 4.12 in., which j>ractically pre- 
vented the sowing of oats on the lias clay soil of the Vale under 
suitable conditions. April was a very dry mouth, but the oats 
started growth and made a little progress in May. During June, 
however, there was only about 0.15 in. of rain in the Vale, and 
the oat crop, after making a poor start, became a total failure. 

Discussions with farmers who had grown these oats led to the 
supposition that the gi-aiu had been heated, as their experience 
was that heated samples of oats produce a healthy shoot but weak 
rootlets. The dry climatic and soil conditions prevailing during 
the spring did not admit of the oat (‘rop becoming properly 
established, and the retarding effect of the following dry season 
was naturally greater on stiff lias clay than on loams and lighter 
soils. ~ * 
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Samples of the grain were subjected to test at the Plant 
Breeding Station at Aberystwyth together with a sample of 
Radnorshire Sprig Oats which had failed to establish itself at 
that Station. The Radnorshire Sprig, like the Black Yeo, had 
all the appearance of being a perfectly satisfactory sample — it 
had no odour and the grain was plump and bright, but in this 
case the laboratory germination test proved it only to be capable 
of a gi’owth of 23 per cent. 

A laboratory test conducted at Aberystwyth on the Black Yeo 
confirmed that of the Official Seed Testing Station, but revealed 
the fact that the energy of germination (germination in three 
days) was decidedly poor. Microscopic examination of the ker- 
nels did not reveal any apparent defect in the embryo. 

A pot experiment was consequently made to investigate the 
matter in greater detail. The procedure adopted was as follows : — 
The Black Yeo and Radnorshire Spi*ig were tested against a 
sample of Culberson as control. ^J’he Culberson had given a 
perfectly normal laboratory germination of 99 per cent., with a 
high energy of germination, and the lot from \\hich the sample 
had been drawn had given rise to a thick “ stand ” and had 
made good growth on the plots. The seed was sown in r>-in. pots 
(five seeds per pot). Twenty-five pots constituted a “ series.** 
The experiment was set up on 27th Jum‘, and subsequently as 
required one series received full,** /.c., normal watering, and 
whenever this series was watered a second series was given 
'' half ** the normal watering, a third series “ (jiiartT* ’* of the 
normal watering and a fourth serii's “ doulde ** the normal 
watering. 

The chief results obtained are set out in the Table tierounder : 
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The figures are interesting from several points of view. In 
the first place they show that differential tests conducted under 
conditions less favourable to germination and growth than 
ordinary conditions are competent to reveal defects in a sample 
that might be overlooked if only the ordinary test was conducted; 
and in any event to bring out such defects more prominently. 
Thus with double watering the behaviour of Radnorshire Sprig, 
relative to Culberson is even more marked than under normal 
watering.’^ 

It will b(' seen tluit the effect of half watering has been but 
slight on the healtli}’^ control sample, but that quarter and 
double watering have had a very appreciable influence on the 
percentage of finally established plants — quarter watering in 
particular having shown a striking decrease in respect of energy 
of establishment. 

In view of the complete failure of Black Yeo under the 
droughty conditions prevailing during the season of 1921 it is 
of particular interest to find that whereas Radnorshire Sprig 
was adversely affected to the gieatest extent by double watering, 
the Black Yeo was ufiected to the gi-eatest exttuit by quarter 
watering. The eiKugy of establishnumt of Black Yeo under 
quarter wat(*ring was almost negligible and actually less than 
that of Radnorshire Sprig, although Black Yeo showed a “ nor- 
mal condition ’’ germination of 97 per cent, and Radnorshire 
Sprig but 28 per cent. 

It is thus evident that the seeds of Black Yeo were not normal, 
and although attaining to a high percentage of germination 
were defective in some physiological respect which rendered 
them particularly and (exceptionally Rus(*eptible to the influence 
of drought. This slunved itself also in the poor miorgy of ger- 
mination and of i‘stablishint‘nt undiu' normal (conditions It 
should be addend that the growth habit of the established Black 
Yeo plants coiifinned that this is a Winter Oat.f 

The growth of established plants did not diffiU' appreciably 
either between the three samples or l)('twe<'ii the differential 
waterings, except that those subjected to (piarter watering were 

^ These results are in keejung with those previously rect>rded by 
Stiipledon (Seed Studies : Ked Clover, with special reference to the County (jf 
Origin of the Seed, Jour. Agr. Sci.<, X. (1), Jau„ 1920), who found that tests 
conaucted with Rod Clover at temperatures above the optimum brought out 
defects of the seed in a very striking manner. 

t That this circumstance as such was without iotluence on the complete 
failure in Glamorgan is suggested by the fact that black winter oats sown in 
the spring in the trials at Aberystwyth established themselves normally and 
produced relatively good crops. 
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at the end of the month only about half the height of the 
series receiving normal, half and double watering respectively. 

The experiment was not continued for longer than 33 days 
when all the plants were covered with Erijsiphe graminis but 
this in no way influenced the results above referred to.* 

In view of the frequent failures of cereal crops that occur in 
W ales, and in the areas of high rainfall in England, in a year 
following an adverse harvesting season, the question of the 
suitability for seed of damaged or apparently damaged grain is 
an exceedingly important one. 

I( is possible that the effective damage to the Badnorshire 
Sprig or Black Yeo may not have been the direct result of heating 
in the stack or in store, but may have been due to the grain 
being over kiln dried while in an “ unripe ’’ soft and damp 
condition. 

Damage arising out of adverse harvest conditions therefore calls 
for investigation from two points of view' — (1) to endeavour to 
find out how best to counteract such influences, and (2) to estab- 
lish a laboratory or other simple and rapidly conducted test upon 
the I'i^sult of w^hich it would be possible to form a con-ect opijiion 
as to the potential crop-producing capacity of the seed. 

This question has been under tentative inquiry at x\berystvv\th 
for a number of years; it is, how^ever, always difficult to obtain 
sufficiently accurate particulars of the conditions wffiich have 
led to the damage, real or supposed, in respect of samples 
received. 

Tlie claus(' in (lie Seeds A.t ndative to cereals affords very 
considerable, although, as the case of Blacdc Yeo here dis- 
cussed indicates, not complete protection. Tests conducted on a 
considerable number of samples of more or loss w^ell known his- 
tory during the past 8 years at Aberystwyth seem to indicate, 
howxu^er, that in most cases badly damaged samples are in(*apable 
of germinating over about 60 per cent, and fi'equently germinate 
no more than 10 per cent.t 

It is suggested that additional protection w'ould be provided 
if tlie energy of germination was always stated, in the case of 
cereals, on the reports sent out from the Official Seed Testing 
Stations for England, Scotland and Ireland, and that fu^her 

‘‘‘ Tfie pots had of course to be kept in a frame always covered at night 
and in the day lime whenever it raineci. 

t This view was also borne out ]>y resultB on samples tested at the 
Official Seed Testing Station (then at the Food Production Department) in 
Pdl7-1H, For instance, (5 per cent, of the wheat samples tested germinated 
pgj. ^ as (lid an appreciable proportion of the oat and barley 

samples. 
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experimentation on the lines of the differential soil tests here 
discussed should lead to the establishment of a simple and effec- 
tive test. 


ANTHRACNOSE OF THE CUCUMBER 
UNDER GLASS. 

W. F. Bewley, B.Sc., 

Director, Kxperimeyiial and Research Station, Cheshunt. Herts. 

Under the name “ Spot disease, the commercial cucumber- 
grower groups all the leaf diseases of that plant. The most 
important leaf spot diseases of the cucumber are those caused 
by the fungi Cercosjyora melonis and Colletotrichum oligochae- 
turn, while under conditions of abnormally high humidity Clado- 
sporntrn cucumerinum may be a destructive parasite. 

During the yciars i<s97 to 1907 Ccrcuspora mchtiis appeared 
in the Lea Valley and caused great destruction, but the introduc- 
tion of the variety Butcher’s Disease B(‘sister in 1903, which 
is immune to this fungus, and of methods of soil sterilisation 
led to its ultimate disappearance. At the present time Ccrco- 
spora melonis exists only in isolated parts of Great Britain. 
The Gercospora disease was soon followed by another caused by 
CoUctotrichvrn oligochaetum. This is the Anthracnose of 
cucumbers which is now the most important leaf spot disease of 
the cucumber in this country, and causes many thousands of 
pounds' damage each year. 

Disease Symptoms. — C. oUgochaeUim has been observe^d to 
cause a damping off " of cucumber seedlings and young plants 
on several occasions, but this form of the disease is not com- 
mon. The fungus attacks the young plants at approximately the 
ground levtd, avjid causes a shrinkage of the tissues, so that the 
plant falls over. It spreads rapidly up the plant and gives rise 
to spore masses in about five days. 

In its commonest form the disease first attacks the leaves and 
may appear at any time during the life of the plant. It has occa- 
sionally been observed during the propagating period, but gene- 
rally it does not appear until March or April when the plants are 
well established in the houses and some fruits have been cut. 
The time at which the plants are attacked bears no relnticm to 
their age, but is determined by the presence of suitable sources 
of infection. On the leaves, the spots generally first appear 
above a vein, presumably because the spores are w^ashed into 
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the hollows of the leaf surface by overhead damping. The 
lesions commence as pale green water-soaked spots barely dis- 
tinguishable by the untrained eye, but quickly assume a charac- 
teristic appearance, becoming dry and reddish brown in the 
centre with a yellowish water-soaked surrounding zone. The 
spots vary in shape, being almost circular in areas untouched 
by any large vein, but irregular patches where they form over 
a vein. They frequently crack in the centre and the desiccated 
tissue may not infrequently be beaten out by the daily t)ver- 
head damping. The spots increase rapidly in size, become more 
circular and blotch-like, finally coalesce, and the leaf dies At 
the final stage the leaves have a scorched appearance and are 
covered with spots. 

As the disease advances, lesions develop on the leaf stalks 
and stems, showing as sunken water-soaked areas which rapidly 
become dry and powdery. They are usually at first linear in 
snape but may spread lound the steiu. Under glasshouse con- 
ditions it is not uncommon to see the soft tissues of the stem 
completely destroyed, leaving the fibrous part exposed, and 
causing the death of the plant above the point of attaek. On 
stem and stalk lesions abundant spores are produced, giving rise 
to a pinkish colour which turns black with age. 

The lesions on the fruits appear as pale-green water-soaked, 
sunken areas, the surface of which, owing to abundant spore 
production beex)mes pink in colour and finally black. The tissues 
under the lesion are destroyed and a cavity is produced, which 
is exposed by the cracking of the surface above. When the 
leaves are attacked, the health of the plant is impaired only by 
the serious reduction of leaf area, but lesions on the stem are 
more serious and may cause the rapid death of the plant by 
destroying the tissues. 

The Organism Causing the Disease. — Colletotrichum 
oligochaeUnn, Cav., was readily isolated from infections on 
leaves, stems and fruits. Proof that it causes the disease was 
obtained by spraying young cucumber plants with a water sus- 
pension of spores, and keeping them under suitable condP.ons 

The fungus has l)een described by Cavara, and later workers. 
In the present study it has been cultivated on a wide range of 
artificial media. 

Sources of InjecUov . — The fact that the fungus will thrive 
upon siuih substances as new and rotten wood, straw, and cotton 
wool, provided that these are kept suflBciently moist, led to a 
systematic examination of glasshouse structures, boxes, wooden 
tanks, ** flats and heaps of manure. 
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Material was collected with instruments sterilised by dipping 
in spirit and flaming with a pocket petrol lighter, and was con- 
veyed to the laboratory in sterilised plugged specimen tubes. 
'I'he investigations were carried out in nurseries where the 
disease had never appeared, as well as those badly attacked in 
the previous year, and examinations were made immediately the 
cron was removed ami alsfj after the houses had received the usual 
winter treatment prior to the planting of the next month’s crop.. 
The following materials were examined : — 

(1) General debris found between the “ overlaps ” in the glass structure 

(2) Samples of decayed wood from holes in “plates,” “ bars etc, 

(3) Samples of old decayed posts. 

(4) Samples of decayed wood from tanka in the houses. 

(5) Samples of paper used for filling cavities and packing warped 
x'entilators. 

(0) Samples of straw manure from the beds. 

(7) Sairtpb'H of straw manure from the original heap. 

(8) Market boxes or “ flats.” 

Part of each sample was examined in the laboratory, while 
another part was placed in a flask, kept moist for 14 days and 
shaken up with water which was afterwards sprayed over 
young cucumher seedlings. 

Material from glasshouses where the disease had not occurred 
previously did not yield the fungus. Materials obtained from 
diseased hous( s showed (he fungus to be present and young 
plants were infected by many of the water suspensions tested. 
J'he main conclusions may be stated briefly as follows : — 

(1) The present methods of cleansing glasshouses during 
the winter months are not sufficient to exterminate centres of 
infection of CoUetotrichnm olufochactum which may exist from 
a previous diseased crop. 

(2) Infection is uioiv abundant immediately after the dis* 
eased crop has been removed than after the period of winter 
rest, but sufficient survives to carry the disease over from one 
season to another. 

GS) The fungus may live oecasionallj" in the debris which 
collects in the overlap betwTeii tw^o panes of glass, but except 
in old houses this does not form an important source of 
infection. 

(4) The fungus may carry on a saprophjtic existence in 
rotten wm>d in the house and paper used for blocking holes, 
and these constitute important sources of infection. 

(6) Straw manure removed from beds in infected houses 
was found invariably to harbour the parasite and when allowed 
to remain unburnt in a heap outside the houses — a common 
practice — must be a centre for the spread of the fungus. 
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(6) The examination of “ flats was unsuccessful in ob- 
taining positive evidence of their transmission of this fungus, 
but observations upon the incidence of this disease in com- 
mercial nurseries indicate the probability that it may fre- 
quently be carried in this way. 

(7) The examination of straw manure has shown it to be 
such an important source of infection, that special attention 
was given to it. and straw manure from the following sources 
was examined : — 

(a) Straw niruiure fresl) from country farms. 

(1>) Straw mamirt* from fouutry farms afti*r lying in a heap adjacent 
to a heap ol ol<l disease<i cucnmhcr plants. 

(<•) Straw maiinre from local stahles. 

(d) Straw manme from Ijondon. 

The heaps of manure wore carefully searched and suspected 
material taken to the laboratory for further study. Suspensions 
were also prepared by shaking 1 lb. of manure with 1 gallon of 
water for five minutes and straining through a fine wire sieve. 
The liquid obtained was sprayed over young cucumber i)lants 
kept in a humid chamber. C. oUgochaetvm w\as found in nine 
different samples, and in one of these the pink spore masses 
appeared on half-decayed straw at the Rurfai‘e of the heap. In 
no case was the fungus found in manure fresh from co ' Utry 
farms or local stables. In five eases it was found in the manure 
heaps adjacent to those of decaying cucumber remains, and in 
four cases in manure freshly imported from London stables. 

The possible importation of disease in manure from town 
stables, is important to growws, and especially to those of glass- 
house produce. Much diseased fruit is sold in East TiOndon «and 
Dr. W. B. Brierley, of Rothamsted Experimental Station, in* 
forms the ^Ariter that cucumbers badly attac'ked by C. oVgo- 
ehaetum are freqmmtly to be seen on street stalls in those parts, 
the most diseased spt'cimens frequently being thrown into the 
roadway and trodden under foot. This infection may gain 
access to stables and thence return to the grower. 

The wTiter’s investigations have showm that in nurseries, 
where (L oligochaclum has appeared fnr the first time, it has in 
certain cases been imported in the straw manure, and further 
investigations are necessary to determine the best way of sterilis- 
ing the manure without reducing its value. 

Other important sources of infection are the water supply and 
the clothes of workers in the infected nurseries, the latter having 
been found to be a most important method of dis ^ so ♦trans- 
mission in the Lea Valley, 

(To he concluded.) 
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NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS FOR 
AUGUST. 

E. T. Halnan, M.A., Dip. Agric. (Cantab.), 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Value of Yellow and White Maize Meal. — During the past 
year inquiries have been received as to the value of white 
maize meal and yellow maize meal for stock feeding. As far 
as our knowledge went at that time, there was practically no 
difference in the value of these materials for feeding purposes. 
Recent work in America, however, has shown that our views 
with regard to these products need some modification. Some 
experiments were carefully carried out with young pigs as to 
the value of yellow varieties of com and white varieties of com 
for feeding. In America this is a very important point, since a 
large area exists in which maize forms the staple product for 
feeding stock. As a result of these experiments, the following 
facts were ascertained. 

Where there is no pasture or legume hay available, yellow 
maize is far superior to white maize for feeding pigs weighing 
less than 100 lb. live weight. The difference in value is 
assigned to the fact that yellow maize is rich in fat-soluble 
vitamin, whereas white maize contains too little. Some pigs 
weighing 60 11). fed on white com and skim milk did well for 
a time, hut later developed rickets, which is known to pig keepers 
as paralysis or rheumatism. All but three in one lot died. 

Other pigs, fed on skim milk and white maize until they had 
got into bad condition, were changed to yellow maize and skim 
milk, and made rapid recovery, showing rather conclusively that 
the ration of white maize and skim milk lacked fat-soluble vita- 
min. On the other hand it was shown by feeding experiments 
that where pigs have acce.ss to pasture, or are given chopped 
lucerne hay or clover, white maize is as good a feed as yellow 
maize. 

It may therefore be stated generally that white maize is as 
useful for feeding as yellow maize, except in cases where the 
general dietary contains little fat-soluble vitamin, when yellow 
maize will prove of much greater value than white maize. 

The Distribution of Vitamins in Farm Produce.— In previous 
notes, attention has been called to the three principal vitamins, 
I.C., Pat-Soluble A. Water-Soluble B and Water-Soluble C 
■Vitamin. 
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DBBCKIl 1 ION. 

Price 

])er 

Qr. 

a. lb. 

Price 

£ 8. 

Manurial 

Value 

£ a. 

Cost of 
Food 
Value per 
Ton. 

£ s. 

Starch 

Sqnlv. 

Kfiub. 

Price 

starch 

Squiy. 

s. 

Price 
per lb. 
Starch 
flqulv. 

d. 

Wheat, British 

56/6 

604 

1 

12 

11 

1 

0 

11 

ll 

71-6 

3/3 

1*74 

Barley, English Feeding 
„ Canadian No. 4 

38/- 

400 

10 

13 

0 

18 

9 

16 

71 

2/9 

1*47 

Western 

S5/3 

400 

p 

17 

0 

18 

8 

19 

71 

2/6 

1*84 

„ „ No. 2 Feed 

Oats, English White •. 

:vA/e 

400 

9 

7 

0 

'8 

8 

9 

71 

2/5 

1*29 

37,6 

336 

12 

10 

0 

19 

11 

11 

69*5 

3/11 

2*10 

, Blacks tirey I 

H6/- 

336 

12 

0 

0 

19 

11 

1 

59*5 

3/9 

2*01 

,, Seotch White -! 

38- 

336 

12 

13 

0 

19 

11 

14 

69*5 

3/11 

210 

, (’hilian . 

t'auadian N". 2i 


320 

JO 

3 

0 

19 

9 

4 

59*6 

3/1 

1*65 

\\ esteiii! 

WZj- 

320 

11 

4 

0 

19 

10 

6 

59-6 

3/5 

1.83 

„ No, 2 I'Veil; 

28/6 

27/- 

320 

9 

19 

0 

19 

9 

0 

69-5 

3/0 

1*61 

.. Aineiieuii - •! 

320 

9 

9 

0 

9 

8 

10 

59*5 

2/10 

2/11 

1 *.>2 

„ Argentine - -1 

27/6 

320 

9 

12 

0 

19 

8 

13 

59'5 

1*56 

Maize, .. - >! 

41/6 

480 

9 

14 

0 

17 

8 

17 

81 

2/2 

1*16 

,, Ameiicaii - -1 

36/- 

4SO 

8 

ft 

0 

17 

t 

11 

81 

1/10 

0-98 

„ SouthAiriean *1 

37/- 

480 

8 

13 

0 

17 

7 

16 

81 

i/n 

1-03 

Beaus, Rangoon - -1 

8/- 

112 

8 

0 

1 

15 

6 

5 

67 

l/lo 

0'98 

Millers’ offals — 1 











Bran, British • -I 


— 

6 

15 

1 

16 

4 

19 

45 

2/2 

1*16 

Broad Bran - -! 

— 

— 

8 

10 

1 

16 

6 

14 

45 

3/- 

1*61 

Fine middlings (lm-| 
ported) • -I 











— 

— 

9 

15 

1 

7 

8 

8 

72 

2/4 

1 *25 

Coarse middlings -i 

— 

— 

8 

17 

1 

7 

7 

10 

64 

2/4 

1*25 

Pollards (Imported) i 


— 

7 

12 

1 

16 

5 

17 

60 

1/11 

1*03 

Barley Meal - 

— 

— 

11 

5 

0 

18 

10 

7 

71 

2/11 

1 -56 

Maize „ S. African 

— 


8 

10 

0 

17 

7 

13 

81 

!i/u 

1* 3 

,, Germ Mcal- 

— 

— 

8 

17 

* 1 

5 

7 

12 

85*3 

1/9 

0*94 

„ Gluteii-feed 

— 

— 

8 

17 

1 1 

n 

7 

6 

75-6 

1/n 

1*03 

Locust Bean Meal 

— 

— 

8 

15 

0 

9 

8 

6 

71-4 

2'4 

1 *25 

Bean Meal - 

— 

— 

13 

10 

1 

16 

1 

15 

67 

3/6 

1-87 

Fish - 


— 

15 

0 

5 

10 

9 

Id 

53 

3/7 

1*92 

Linseed Cake, English 











oil) 



— 

12 

17 

2 

6 

10 

11 

74 , 

2/10 

1 *52 

Cotton „ Englisli 







1 





(57o 

o ,1 Egyptian 

— 

— 

7 

l.> 

i 2 

! 

6 

1 

9 

42 

2/7 

1 *38 

(o7, oil) 

— 

— 

7 

15 

2 

6 

5 

9 

42 

2/7 

1 *38 

Coconut Cake ((F/o oil) 
Palm kernel Cake 

— 

— 

9 

15 

1 

19 

1 

16 

73 

2/2 

l'J6 

(67o oil) 
„ „ Meal 

— 

— 

7 

5^^ 

) 

1 

9 

5 

16 

75 

1/7 

0‘'85 

(27o oil) 

) 

— 

6 

•» 1 

1 

9 

1 

13 

71 3 

1/^ 

0*71 

Feeding Tn acK' - 

— 

— 

4 

15 

1 

1 

3 

14 

51 

1/5 

0*76 

Breweis’ grams, dried, ale 

‘ 

— 

7 

15 

1 

11 

6 

4 

49 

2/6 ! 

1*84 

V „ „porteri 



— 

'J 

0 

1 

11 

5 

9 

49 

2/3 ; 

1*20 

„ „ wet. ale, 

- : 

— 

1 

0 

0 

8 

0 

12 

15 

-/lo : 

0-15 

„ „ wet, port c) 

— 


0 

15 

0 

8 

0 

7 

15 

-/6 . 

0-27 

Malt culms - 



8 

12 

2 

8 

6 

9 

43 

;V- 1 

i 

l*bi 


• Prices at Liverpool, 


NOTK.—The priouB quoteil ab()\c represent the average prices at which actual wholesale 
triUHactloiis have taken place in Loudon, unless othens'ise stated, and refer to the price ex mill or 
store. The iiricea were current at the end of Jun« and are, as a rule, considerably lower tlian 
the prices at local ci untry markets, the dlffercnw being due to carriage and dealers' commission. 
Buyers can, however, easily con iparo the relative pnees of the feeding stuffs on offer at their local 
market by the methwd of calculation used in these iioteH. Thus, sup^iose palm kernel cake is offered 
locally at £10 jicr ton. Its manurial value is £1 Us per ton. The food value per ton i« therefore 
£H 11$. per ton. Dividing this figure by 76, the starch equivalent of tailm kern^ cake as given In 
the table, tlie cost per unit of starch equiv^ont is 28. 8d. Dividing this again by 22*4, the number 
of pounds of starch etpiivalent in 1 unit, the coat per Ib, of starch equivalent is P2lcU A similar 
calcalatlou will show the relative cost per lb. of Ktarch equivalent of other feeding stuffs on the same 
lotsal market. From the results of such calculations a buicr can determine whicli iceding stuff gives 
luin the best value at the prices quoted on his own market. 
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The effect of absence from food of Vitamin A is retarded growth 
ending in death, eye disease in some cases, and often onset 
of rickets. 

The absence of Vitamin B leads to retarded growth ending in 
death, and in poultry, the disease known as “ leg weakness.” 

The absence of Vitamin C leads to the onset of scurvy. 

Several inquirers have asked for information as to the best 
sources from which to obtain these vitamins. Vitamin A is 
present in fish liver oils, green plants ^including lucerne, clover, 
cabbage and hay), milk, egg yolk, animal fats, and some roots 
such as caiTOts, parsnips and mangolds. Vitamin B is present 
in seeds and grains, generally distributed in the germ and out- 
side layers. It is also present in yeast, milk, egg yolk, green 
plants, carrots, potatoes, turnips, mangolds and beet. Vita- 
min C is present in green vegetables, particularly cabbage and 
its allied species. It is also present in orange and lemon juice, 
germinated seeds, swedes, turnips, potatoes, toniatoes and milk. 

The aim of the farmer should therefore be to arrange his 
nition so that the diet contains sufficient of the three vitamins. 
With the table given this should prove an easy matter. 


One of the most important features of the Ministry’s scheme 
for instruction in practical horticulture is the establishment by 
HortiCUl- Education Committees of demon- 

tural station and experimental plots in the 

chief centres ol j)roduction. This will 
enable growers to see the trials of varieties best suited to local 
conditions and of up-to-date methods of culture and manuring. 

In the Holland Division of Lincolnshire the production of 
potatoes, peas, celery, green vegetables, fruit and flowers has for 
many years been a most important industry'. The need for 
assisting growers with horticultural advice in the conduct erf 
their industry has led to the establishment at Kirton, near 
Boston, of a Horticultural Station covering an area of 100 aci'es. 
This year there are being carried out trials of potatoes, peas, 
spring cabbage and cauliflowers, and a start has been made with 
fruit plots and trials of narcissi, daffodils and tulips. 

Seventy per cent, of the area is devoted to vegetable trials, and 
of these perhaps the most important are those of spring cabbage,* 

* See Trials of Spring Calilmge : .1. C Wnllnce, thin Journal, March, 1322, 
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of which some twenty different varieties are being tested under 
commercial conditions in order to ascertain which are most suited 
for growing in the county. Manurial trials with cabbage are also 
being carried out to test the comparative advantages of nitrate 
of soda, nitrate of lime, sulphate of ammonia, and combinations 
of nitrate of soda with superphosphate. Fourteen acres are set 
out for trials of potatoes with the object of testing the comparative 
cropping capacity of some twenty varieties, and also of testing 
the value of once-grown ” seed as compared with seed direct 
from Scotland. Experiments are also in progress comparing the 
effects of the different potash and phosphatic manures on the 
potato crop. 

The production of peas for drjdng and packeting green, has 
for many years been a thriving industry in the county, and nine 
acres of the trial grounds at Kirton are devoted to trials of 
varieties of peas with the object of comparing their cropping 
capacity and determining what are the most suitable manures. 

Admission of Canadian Cattle.-- A White Paper (Cmd. 1722, 
1922, price 3J.) has been published by II.M. Stationery Ollice, <*ontuitjin^ : — 

(1) Extracts froin the Proceed in. ten at the Conference* of Prime Ministers 

and Representatives of the United Kingdom, the Dominions and 
India, 1921.” 

This is a v<‘ibatnu report of the discussion at the Imperial Confeience at 
which the Canadian Prime Minister piessed for tlie carrying out of the 
assurances claimed to have hnai given in 1917. 

(2) “Memorandum on the Report and Recommendations of the Royal 

Commission apprunted to imjuiie into the udiniKsion into tlio 
United Kingdom of Live Stock for purposes other than iminediate 
slaughter at the Ports.” 

The terms of reference to the Commission are given together with the, 
•conclusions arrived at hy il 

Export of Dogs to the Channel Islands. -Dogs may now 
be imported into tlie Channel Islands fioin iwn-schcduhd disfricts in Great 
Britain (i.e j districts in and fioin which movement is not restricted hy Order 
of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries in consc(picnee of an outbreak of 
rabies) without undergoing u period of ([uarantine on arrival, provided they 
are accompanied hy an export certiHcate from the Ministjy of Agriculture and 
Fisheries (10, Whitehall Place, London, S.W.l) containing a full description 
of the (log, i.e.j }>reed, sex, age, colour and distinctive markings (if any) for 
identification purjioses, and certifying (1) that tlie d(jg comes from an area in 
and from which the free movement of dogs is permitted, and (2) that the 
dog is not in quarantine at the time of departure for the Islands. 

In addition to the export certificate referred to above the Jersey Authoriim 
require that every dog shall he accompanied by a veterinary certificate 
testifying that it was in good health at the time of embarkation. 
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In order to obtain an Export Certificate, intending exporters of dogs from 
non-seheduled digiricfnt in Gioat Britain should ai)ply to the Secretary, 
Ministry of Agricultme and Fisheries, 10, Wliitehall Pltico, London, S.W.l, 
for the necessary form of application. 

Certificates are issued subject to the following conditions, viz., (a) that the 
dogs will he moved t(j the p(jrt for shipment as far as practicable by rail, 
{h) that they will he confined during the inoveincnt in a crate, box or other 
suitable receptacle, and (c) that on arrival at the port the}' will he conveyed 
without delay to a vessel for shipment. 

Certificates are valid for 8 days only, including the date of issue, and must 
he banded within this period to the Harbour Master, or l)t*puty Harbour 
Master, on the arrival <*f the dog at the [M»rl of discin]»arkation. 

With regard to dogs from scheduled districts in Great Britain or from 
foreign an application in writing for permission to land the dog in 

the Islands must he made in the case of deix y to ihe Committee of Harbours, 
Jersty, or in the case of Guernsey, to tlie States Oflicc, (luernscv, stating the 
lull (Icsciiption of the dog. the place from whi(‘h it is coming and the j)ort ()f 
cml)arkation. Permission to impoit the dog, if granted, will ])e subject to the 
loll(»wing cori<litions, viz., (1) that the dog must he isolated for a jieriod of 
six months at the Cattle Itepot, Albert Pier, derscy.oi at tin* States Quarantine 
Station, (lucmsey, at the owner’s expt-n'^e, and (2; that a vctei inary certificate 
must Ik* pi^aluccd previous to landing to the <*tl‘ect that the dog was in good 
inalth previous to (Miihai kation. 

A chaige oi Is. <»d. pt-i diem at th<* Cattle llejint, Alhcrt Pier, Jersey, or 
of Is. p('r diem at the Slat(*,s (piarantuie station, (luoinsc}, will he made for 
f<K>d {itnl attciiHoti, The i esp<‘etivo Chanmd Island Authorities assume no 
Ic•^p^tlsi(.)ility as to the health of the dog thiiing the peiiod of isolation. 

Foot-and-Mouth Disease. There have hcen thice further outhreaks 
ol Foot-aiid-Moutli (hs(*.is(‘ in Great Biitain vinee 22Tid June, the date refcrrtsl 
to in the Journo! foi July, th<*8c outhnuiks, w inch oct lined in Derbyshire, 
Lam ashire anil StaiVordshire, were all in districts alreadv ^nhjeel to lestrietion.s 
with the exception of that in laincashire, which necessitated the imposition of 
fresh restrictions omt an area around Blackpool. Tie* latest of these 
outbreaks occurred on .‘lOiliJuue. All the affected and incoiitait animals 
w'ci'o slaughtered, the total nuinher liemg 127 cattle. 7H shci*]) ami lo ])igs. 

There has been no further development of the disease up ti* 21st July, 
and il has been possible to modify the restrictions veiw considerably except 
in respect of the districts imiiiediutely surrounding tlie latest cases. 

The total nuniher of outbreaks this year lias now reached 1,12-1, of which 
3 occurred in Wales and IU2 in Scotland. The total number of animals 
Blanghtered up to 21st July is 2.3.6do cattle, 21,712 shec]>, pigs and 

48 goats. 

In connection with tlie article on Farm Institutes in this issue of the 
Journal (p. 400) attention is directed to the follow'ing particulars of courses 
which arc held at Farm Institutes recognis(‘d by the Ministry, 
at Farm particulars than those given in the table may he obtained 

Institutes olheers mentioned in column 5. As accommodation 

at all Farm Institutes is limited, early application for entry 
should he made. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 


Nearly thirty years ago, when I<ord Burghclere was President 
of the Board of Agriculture and Sir Thomas Elliott Permanent 
Ml i t » Secretary, it was increasingly felt that the 
e ry 8 Department required some means of reach- 

mg agriculturists m order to brmg before 
them Acts of Parliament and the Orders and Eegulations of the 
Board as well as much information of interest and importance 
which the Board received through official channels, but which it 
had at that time no means of bringing to the notice of the public. 
It was decided that the most suitable means would be the publi- 
cation of an official quarterly Journal and this was finally sanc- 
tioned. I'he first issue was published in September, 1894, and 
the introductory notice in the first number stated that it was 
projK>sed to give publicity through the medium of the tTournal to 
information of interest to agriculturists and that it should record 
** statistical and other intelligence which c^uld not be reasonably 
or conveniently inserted in the annual publications of the Depart- 
ment.” The condition of agriculture within the Empire and in 
foreign countries, the results of research at home and abroad, 
innovations in systems of cultivation, improvements in marketing 
and distributing produce, farm posts, agricultural statistics, dis- 
eases of animals — all these and other matters were to be dealt wdth. 

It was soon felt that a quarterly Journal was unsuitable, as 
much information which it was desired to issue could not be 
delaj^ed, and after April, 1897, monthly publication w^as adopted. 
Since that date many changes have taken place in the Journal in 
harmony with the extension in the duties and interests of the 
Department ; agricultural education and research have gone for- 
ward with a bound, and the influence of progress in this direction 
is nowhere more noticeable than in the pages of the Journal; 
plant diseases and insect pests w^ere always a prominent feature, 
though the early issues gave but scant attention either to horti- 
culture or poultry, two branches of agriculture which now obtain 
a fair share of the limited number of pages available. But 
perhaps the greatest change which would be noticed if a recent 

(44721). P.l./R,3. 10,760. 9/22. M, & 8. A 
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iBSue of the Journal were compared with some of the early num- 
bers lies in the development of what may be called the practical 
scientific side; articles by recognised authorities dealing with 
practical matters are now a pronounced feature of its pages, and 
it is on these articles, no less than on the notes and articles 
relating to administrative action, that its success and its real 
value to the agricultural community depend. Daring recent 
years the circulation has doubled and now exceeds 10,000 monthly. 


The Milk and Dairies (Amendment) Act, which was passed on 
1st August, postpones for a further three years the operation of 

Twr-ib- Ti M Dairies (Consolidation) Act, 

\ 2915 ^ and makes further provision with 

'^t^n^rd to the sale of milk. Except wliere 
^ * otherwise oxpn'ssly provided, tlu' Act comes 

into operation on 1st September, 1922. 

The Act provides that a Local Authorit\ may. after allowing 
a hearing, refuse to register or may remove from the register 
any milk retailer if they are satisfied that the ])ublic health is 
or is likely to he endangered by any act or default of his in rela- 
tion to the quality, storage or distribution of milk. The retailer 
has the right of appeal to a Court of sumiuiiry jurisdiction. A 
further appeal may then be made by either the Local Authority 
or the retailer to the next Court of Quarter Sessions, whose 
ruling is final. 

As from 1st January, 1923, milk described as certified,’* 

Grade A ” and pasteurised ” may l)e sold only under a 
special licence granted by the Ministry of Health, or under its 
authority. 

The addition of other substances to milk and tlio sale of 
reconstituted milk as milk are prohibited. 

The sale of milk from a cow suffering from tuberculosis of the 
udder is prohibited, and if it is proved that the seller knew of, 
or could with ordinary care have ascertained, the existence of 
the disease, he is liable to a fine not exceeding £20 for the first 
offence, and a fine not exceeding £100, or imprisonment, or 
both, for subsequent offences. 

Except as otherwise provided, offences against the Act may 
render a milk retailer liable to fines of £5 for the first offence, 
;£50 for subsequent offences and a further 40s. per day if the 
offence is a continuing one. The retailer may also be removed 
from the register, either absolutely or in respect of any specified 
premises for a period. At the discretion of the liOcal Authority, 
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proceedings may be taken against a servant or agent if they are 
satisfied that blame does not attach to the employer. 

The Act also empowers the Ministry of Health to make regu- 
lations as to milk imported for public consumption and as to 
the labelling and marking of dried, condensed, skimmed or 
separated milk. 

All orders made by the Ministry of Health under this Act^ 
will be laid before Parliament, and orders made after the com- 
mencement of this Act under the Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
Acts will be made with the concurrence of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries, 


A FORECAST of the production of the principal cereal crops was 
issued by the Ministry early in August. Hitherto these estimates 
v f f fh issued at the end of October, 

orecas 0 e results obtained from threshing afford 


Forecast of the 

^ more certain guide to the produce of the 
^ * harvest. Practically all the leading countries 
in the world, howev(ij-, make estimates in advance of their har- 
vests, and the Ministry decided this year to adopt a similar 
practice. It will he imd(Tslood that this forecast, which w^as 
made on the Ist August, is necessarily subjcet to modification 
owing to weather and other conditions, and this will be particu- 
larly the case this year, when bad weather was experienced 
immediately after the forecast was made. The figures as esti- 
mated on the 1st August for England and Wales were as 


follow^s : — 


.-Irea (Jfren). 


Proilurlidii (Qr.). 

I!t21 li)22 iy21 11*22 

Wheat l,hf.!»,lHl(» «,722,0iK) 7,880,00*) 

Barley 1,43*’.,O00 l.;W2,0tK> 5.;i0t'.000 h.OOO.tKH) 

OalH ■ 2,140,000 2,101,000 10,0S;5,0i K> !»,2'.t0,000 

Beaus 2:!7,200 272,000 778.000 020,000 

Peas 105.700 123,000 31.3,000 340,000 

The ajinual preliminary statement of the area under crops 
and grass and the number of live stock in England and Wales 
was also issued early in August, and is reproduced on p. 572 of 
this Journal. 


Summer time this year has been fixed by an Order in Coun- 
<;il and will end at 2 o'clock on the morning of Sunday, 8th 

Summer Time, 

For the future, however, the dates of 
beginning and ending have been laid down by the Summer 
Time Act, 1922, which was passed on 20th July last. Under 

♦ Copies of the Ac‘< can be purchased through any bookseller or direct 
from H,M. Stationery Office, Imperial House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2., 
price 3d. net. A 2 
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this Act summer time will start at 2 o’clock in the morning 
of the day next following the third Saturday in April, or if 
that day is Easter Sunday, the day next following the second 
Saturday in April. It will end at 2 o’clock in the morning 
of the day next following the third Saturday in September. 

In 1923, accordingly, summer time will stait on Sunday, 
22nd April, and end on Sunday, 15th September. 

The Act applies only to the year 1923 and will therefore be 
brought up in Parliament for reconsideration annually under 
the “Expiring Laws Continuance Bill.” 


Farmers’ 
Income Tax. 


Ix his Budget Statement made on 1st May in the House of 
Commons, the Chancellor of the Exchequer proposed an im- 
portant alteration in the assessment of 
farmers’ profits for Income Tax under 
Schedule B, and by the Finance Act, 1922, 
these proposals liave now become law. Under the Act the profits 
for the year 1922-23 wdll be reckoned as equal to the rent or 
annual value of the land, instead of twice the value, and the 
position will thus revert to what it was prior to the financial 
year 191B-19. One effect of this will be that many farmers 
whose assessed income, under the assessment that has been 
operative for the last four years, was sufficient to make them 
liable to Income Tax, will be exempt this year. 

Furthermore, if a farmer can prove at the end of the year 
that he has not made a. profit equal to the annual value of his 
land he can claim to ])ay on the actual profit, or alternatively 
he can elec*,t to })e assessed under Schedule T), that is, on the 
average of his actual profits for the three previous years. In 
both these cases, however, the production of accounts will be 
necessary in order to show what the actual profits were. 


In answer to a question in the House of Commons on 6th 
July, the Secretary of State for Air stated that the distribution 
of weather forecasts by wireless telephone 
Weather Forecasts would involve a capital expenditure of 
by Wireless £5,000 and an annual upkeep of about 

Telephone and £1 ,500. The provision of such a service 

Telegraph. would, he said, be considered when funds 
were available. 

With regard to the sending out of forecasts by wireless 
telegraphy the Air Ministry has recently issued a pamphlet* 

* 2'he Wirehfis Weather Manual^ M.O. 255, published by H.M. Stationery 
Offioo, price 9d. 
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containing particulars of the weather forecasts which are 
broadcast daily by wireless by the Ministry. The most 
valuable of these for agriculturists are : (1) a general forecast 
for the whole country, issued in plain language at 9.50 a.m. 
and 9.50 p.m.; and (2) forecasts for each of seven areas of 
Great Britain separately, issued in code three times daily. A 
key to the code used is given in the pamphlet. 

Farmers would find both these valuable, especially at har- 
vest time. The latter, which can be received and decoded in 
a quarter of an hour, is a forecast for the particular area drawn 
up a few minutes earlier by a professional forecaster with full 
information at his disposal. 

The apparatus required for receiving the messages is de- 
scribed. A set complete costs about £30, but a user with 
knowledge of wireless a.))paratus can construct one from parts 
at a much lower cost. There are probably, however, in most 
neighlx:)urhoods amateur wireless operators, some of whom 
would be glad to “ listen in ” for the information at the proper 
times, decode the messages and make them known locally by 
arrangement. 

♦ 


Fxttither w’ages agreements have been made by Conciliation 
CVimniittocs during the past month, and the total number in 

- operation has now increased to 49. 

Conciliation \ -rr x u 
Committees in Kent, where negotiations were some- 

AorifiiiltiirA what protracted, the Committee has re- 
^ * cently reached the following agreement : — 

(1) Basic rate of wages for ordinary farm workers of 80s. for 
50 hours guaranteed: (2) the recognised w’orking w’eek shall 
consist of 54 hours: overtime (i.c., after 51 hours) worked at 
the request of the employer and Sunday labour at 8d. per hour. 
The agreement operates until the 7th October. 

The Committee for tlic Holland Division of Lincolnshire has 
extended its previous agreement until the 31st October. The 
terms of tlie agreement provide for the payment of 8d. per 
hour for all hours worked by adult male w^orkers. The settle- 
ment of the Rutland Commiltee makes provision for the pay- 
ment of 30s. for a week of 50 hours up to the 28th October, 
to all male workers over 21 years. 

Tn North Berkshire, where previous negotiations between 
the two sides had failed to solve the wages diflSculty an agree- 
ment has now been reached to extend up to the 30th Septem- 
ber. The terms mutually agreed upon are for the payment of 
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a rate of 80 b. for a week of 60 hours, with 8d. per hour for all 
overtime. 

In addition, the following harvest agreements have been 
made by the Norfolk and Suffolk Committees : — 

Norfolk: During liarvest, 1922: — A Innip sum 'of JElO^to bo paid; the 
system of working by the harvest or by the month to be as 
hitherto, or by mutual agreement between employer and 
workers. Where the harvest is worked by the month it is 
to be understood that the same applies to 24 consecutive 
working days — hours not to exceed 70 per week. 

Boys to receive proportionate rates. 

Suffolk: During harvest, 1022: — (a) A Aveekly wage of 7^(1. per hour up 
to 50 hours ; (6) a bonus of £4 10s. in addition on completion 
of harvest; (c) the agreement to cover a harvest of 24 days 
comprising 11 hours per day during cutting and 12 hours per 
day during carting : (<d) if the nature of the crops makes it 
necessar}* to arrange special terms, provided such terms are 
mutually agreed, such agreement will not be prejudiced by 
this agreement. 

Particulars of the agreements in any area can be obtained 
on application to the Ministry. 

* ^ ♦ 


The index numbers of prices of agricultural produce in England 
and Wales indicate that, as compared with the average of the 

The AgllChlluial ““■“h of *0 1911 fo 

todei Humber. I”*'. P''““ “i"'-'' ""o Renorally hmher 

than in June. The average increase as com- 
pared with the pre-war years was 72 per cent, in July against 
an increase of 68 per cent, in June. The following table shows 
the general increases since the beginning of 1921 : — 


Pekcknta(je Increase as compaickd with the AvKRAfiE Prices 


IN T}IK COKUKSPONIUNfi MoNTI 


Mouth 

1921 

1922 

January 

183 

75 

P'ebriiary 

187 

79 

Marcli 

150 

77 

April 

149 

70 

May 

119 

71 

June 

112 

68 

July 

112 

72 

August 

131 


September ... 

IIG 


October 

86 


November 

79 


December 

76 



:S UK 1911-13. 


Pat cattle were very slightly cheaper in July than in June, 
and fat sheep continued the fall recorded in the previous month’s 
figures. A seasonal fall in sheep prices normally occurs in the 
late spring and early summer, and the decline indicated by the 
index numbers does not fully reflect the decrease in prices which 
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has taken place since April. Fat pigs recovered the fall regis- 
tered in June. 

Cereals were also slightly cheaper in July than in June, as 
compared with the corresponding months in pre-war years, al- 
though in the case of oats the actual average price of 33s. Id. 
per quarter in July shows an advance of 2d.. on the month. 
Decreases were also recorded for poultry and for cheese, the 
latter being due as much to the marketing of new cheese as to 
any weakening in market values. 

All other cc>ramodities showed a rise, this being especially 
marked in the case of milk and butter. Milk showed an advance 
of almost 2d. per gallon on the month, the average producers’ 
price in July being lljd. per gallon, while butter advanced by 
about 3]d. per lb. The index number for eggs shows a rise of 
11 points, in spite of the increase in the average pre-war price 
with which current prices are compared, and it seems that one 
of the effects remaining from the high prices of the past few years 
is the relatively greater violence of seasonal fluctuations in prices. 

Although early potatoes were naturally dearer during July 
than old main crop potatoes had been during June, the July 
pricos of early varieties were relatively cheai)er ns compared with 
the pre-war years, than old potatoes had been at the end of their 
sea.son. 

Th(' following table shows the average increases in value of 
the principal commodities in the past seven months : — 

rKUi'ENTAOK In'i;HE.\SK \S ('uMI’AREI) WITH THE AveEAUE PltlCES RFI.I.NG IN 
niE CiiRUESRoSKisr; Months hi-' I'.M 1-1.3. 



Jan. 

Feh. 

Mar. 

April. 

Afay. 

June. 

July 

Wli(‘at 

44 

50 

t;6 

57 

62 

60 

53 

Barloy 

51 

49 

46 

49 

49 

58 

49 

OatH 

49 

48 

53 

49 

53 

57 

55 

Fat ctttth* ... 

62 

67 

66 

65 

70 

71 

70 

Fat nbeep ... 
Fat pigs 

60 

72 

100 

128 

140 

121 

107 

71 

82 

85 

90 

91 

82 

91 

Eggs 

114 

166 

95 

89 

50 

6!) 

80 

Poultry 

76 

80 

77 

83 

no 

116 

103 

Milk.;. 

125 

117 

92 

42 

27 

28 

53 

Butter 

46 

41 

37 

49 

54 

59 

79 

Cheese 

27 

33 

42 

46 

48 

55 

50 

Potattiee 

113 

122 

112 

95 

140 

80 

75 

Hay 

35 

32 

32 

28 

33 

35 

37 


Feeding stuffs showed a general advance in value in July 
compared with the preceding month, but in fertilisers there was 
a slight reduction. It is estimated that the average prices of 
both groups, feeding stuffs and fertilisers, are now between 40 
and 60 per c-ent. above pre-war level. 
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LAND DRAINAGE WORKS FOR THE 
RELIEF OF UNEMPLOYMENT. 

C. H. J. Clayton, MJnst.C.E., 

Ministry of Ayriculture and Fisheries, 

In view of the exceptional amount of unemployment which 
existed in the autumn of 1921 a substantial sum was voted by 
Parliament for additional relief works. At the request of the 
Ministry a portion of that sum was allocated to drainage works 
for the purpose of alleviating unemployment among agricultural 
and other workmen in rural areas which were, in many cases, 
not provided for under previous schemes. 

On 14th and 21st October last, the Ministry issued circulars 
addressed to Drainage Authorities and County Councils respec- 
tively invitiiig them to submit schemes and estimates for the 
improvement of drainage conditions within their areas of juris- 
diction, for the alleviation of unemployment. The principal 
conditions laid down were that the work was to be carried out 
as far as possible by hand lal)oiir so as to absorb the maximum 
number of men; that 75 per cent, of the labour should be re- 
cruited from ex-Sei*vice men, the balance to be married civi- 
lians if available; that the work should be subject to the 
inspection and general supervision of the Ministry’s technical 
staff; and that pro})er accounts should be kept. 

The whole cost of approved schemes was to be advanced by 
the Ministry to the Drainage Authorities or County Councils 
who w^ero respectively to repay to the Ministry within stated 
periods 25 per cent, and 33^ per cent., the latter under 
guarantee by the owmers concerned. In a few exceptional 
cases rcjinyments up to 50 per cent, of the sums advanced 
were arranged. 

It was recognised at the outset that the winter season was 
not the most favourable for wrork in the larger channels, and 
suggestions were offered as to the possibility of useful work 
being done in small tributary rivers, brooks, main and tributary 
drains and field ditches. 

Later, the County Councils were invited to submit schemes 
for water-supply to farms or groups of farms under similar 
conditions as to labour, but instead of advancing the whole 
cost of each scheme and recovering a percentage, the Ministry 
made a free grant in each case not exceeding the cost of un- 
skilled unemployed labour on the scheme, or half the cost of 
the scheme, whichever was the less. 
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There were 362 drainage (including sea-defence) schemes, and 
48 water-supply schemes submitted and approved, making a 
total estimated expenditure of nearly £400,000. Of these, 
825 drainage or sea-defence schemes and 46 water-supply 
schemes were a(jtually carried out, providing employment for 
about 150,000 men-weeks. The wage estimate in each case 
was based upon the current agricultural rate prevailing in the 
distri(it, and in drainage and sea-defence schemes the expendi- 
ture on tools and materials was restricted to about 20 per cent, 
of the wage estimate. A small addition for local supervision 
was also allowed. Of the actual total expenditure, however, 
approximately 92 per cent, went in the wages of men previously 
unemployed. 

Divisional Areas. — For purposes of inspection and super- 
vision, the country was divided into 6 areas as under: — 

yirra No. (Uitchmcnt 

1. The OiiKe, including the counties of Norfolk, SulTolk, C’ambridge, 

Huntingdon and Bedford. 

2. Tlie Weaver, Severn and Sonieisetshire riveis, and lands to the wei*! 

f]a*rcof, including the whole of Wales. 

3. The Alt, Mersey and Yorkshirt* Ouse, and all lands to the north of 

their valleys, 

4. The Lower Trent, Derwent, Withain, Welland, Nene, Yare, Bure and 

W aveney. 

5. Lower Tliaines, Medway and the rivers of Suffolk, Essex, Kent and 

Sussex. 

G. Upper Trent, Upper Timmes and such areas in the counties of 

Warwick, Oloucester, Wilts and Dorset as were not other^vise 

included. 

Work was begun in November and continued with comparatively 
little interruption from bad weather or other causes till towards 
the end of March, which had been set as the time limit. It 
soon became apparent, however, that an extension of the 
period would be required. An extension was sanctioned, first 
to the end of May and later to the 17th June in the case of 
Drainage Authorities, and the 30th June in the case of County 
Councils. 

A further extension of time was obtained in the case of 
certain sea-defence works on the Lincolnshire coast, involving 
an expenditure of £40,000 and providing employment for about 
500 men. This work may not be finished much before the end 
of October next. In this case 50 per cent, of the cost of the 
scheme is to be repaid. 

Results. — Having regard to the general conditions under 
which the work was to be done, viz., by men who were 
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presumably unaccustomed to working in or about watercourses, 
and especially to the unsuitability of the winter season for 
such work, no extravagant hopes were entertained as to the 
value of the results. So little confidence was felt by some of 
the larger drainage authorities that they abstained from 
submitting schemes. 

The real value of the results actually achieved has been a 
most gratifying surprise to everyone concerned, and it is easy, 
after the event, to reflect wisely upon the fact that a large 
percentage of the men must have served a long and painful 
apprenticeship, whilst on Military Service, to the art of trans- 
forming swamps into ‘‘better *oles.” 

Apart from sea-defence and water-supply schemes, which 
are referred to later, the great bulk of the work comprised 
the thorough clearance of channels by the removal of fallen or 
ingrowing timber or other accidental obstructions, and the im- 
provement of their sections and gradients by cutting away 
cesses, bonds and shoals, and the digging out of old-established 
weed roots; in a number of cases the straightening of sinuous 
courses w^as effected by the cutting of new channels (see 
Figs. 1 and 2). 

Perhaps the most ambitious effort of the Drainage Authori- 
ties was that of the Middle Level l^rainage and Navigation 
Commission, in demolishing an old brick-arched bridge, can'ying 
the road between Wisbech and Down ham over the Middle 
Level Drain at Outwell and building in its place an entirely 
new structure of steel and concrete (see Figs. 8 and 4). This 
work was carried out most successfully by Major Ti. G. Clark, 
A.M.Tnst.C.E., Engineer to the Commission, with direct 
labour, mostly unskilled, and is in itself an eloquent testimony 
to the adaptability of all concerned to the conditions under 
which the work was undertaken. 

Other notable achievements by Drainage Authorities were : — 
By the Welland Outfall Trust, the straightening, widening 
and deepening of the tidal portion of the River Welland over 
a length of about 10 miles from its confluence with the River 
Glen to about 5 miles al>ove Spalding (see Figs. 7 and 8); by 
the Lugg Drainage Board, the general improvement on similar 
lines to the above of the main river and its main tributaries 
over a total length of about 32 miles; by the Ouse Drainage 
Board, a like improvement of important channels within their 
system, including those of the Thet, the Brandon, the Ivel and 
the Old Bedford river; by the Miiston and Yedingham Drain- 
age Board in the clearance and improvement of considerable 
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lengths of the upper reaches of the River Derwent (see Figs. 6 
and 6); and by the Loddon and Blackwater Voluntary Drain- 
age Committee, whose improvements in the channel of the 
Loddon have been most marked and effective. 

A large proportion of the works undertaken both by Drain- 
age Boards and County Councils was for the protection of low- 
lying land from river or lode flooding by the erection of new or 
the reconditioning of old flood embankments of which some 
70 to 80 miles have been dealt with. 

Area No. G was responsible for the largest number 
of schemes submitted by any of the various groups of counties, 
the total number of drainage schemes being 76 and the total 
number of water-sui)ply schemes 27, of which 66 and 27 
respectively were submitted by the County Agricultural Com- 
mittees of the counties concerned. 

In Kent and Essex one-half the number of cases were for sea- 
defence. A very high tide which occurred on 1st November did 
considerable damage to the defences all round these coasts, 
about 45 miles of sea walls being affected. In a number of 
cases complete breaches occurred and about 17,000 acres of good 
grazing land were either actually overflowed or otherwise 
damaged by sea-water. Practically the whole of the damage 
has been repaired either by building inset or “ shoe walls 
round the breaches or by repairing and strengthening the less 
seriously injured defences. 

The same and subsequent high tides in the Bristol Channel 
seriously menaced the security of about 6,000 acres of land 
lying beliind the Clevedon sea-defences of the Somersetshire 
Commission of Sewers, and, although no actual breaches 
occurred, long lengths of the sea-walls were damaged and 
much of the supporting outmarsh washed away. In this case 
the walls have been raised and sirengthened and their faces 
and toes protected with stone pitching supported by round 
timber piling (see Pigs. 9 and 10). 

, Along the coast of Lincolnshire (previously referred to) be- 
tween Ingoldmell's and Mablethorpe, and on the Denbighshire 
coast at Rhuddlan Marsh, the new sea-defences consist prin- 
cipally of concrete stepwork and timber grojming. In the 
latter case the work was undertaken by the recently con- 
stituted Clwyd Drainage Board — a particularly active and 
practical body. 

Timber groyning was also undertaken along the Pett Level 
frontage (Sussex) by the Commission of Sewers for the Peven- 
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sey Jjevels, Fortunately, this work and the general strengthen- 
ing of the sea embankment were sufficiently advanced by 13th 
April to enable the defences to withstand an exceptionally 
high tide and gale which seriously threatened the works 
on that date. It has since been stated that, but for the 
work previously done, the whole of the Level would have been 
inundated to a depth of several feet with the probable loss of 
valuable grazing stock and other serious damage to agriculture. 

Water-Supply. — Forty-six water-supply schemes were carried 
out, chiefly in the higher portions of counties where the 
long drought of 1921 had dried up springs and ponds and 
emptied wells. They ranged from the building of concrete 
reservoirs for the impounding of surface or roof-water 
to the sinking or boring of deep wells and the provision of 
power-driven pumps. In a few cases hydraulic ram installa- 
tions were carried out. In practically all these cases, the esti- 
mated cost of materials was higher than that of labour, and the 
Ministry’s grant covered the cost of unskilled labour only. 

In the case of the Drainage and Sea-Defence Authorities the 
schemes were prepared and the work supervised by the regular 
technical officers of the bodies concerned, and these cases 
show, as might have been expected, better results on 
the whole than those which were prepared and super- 
vised by County Officers, many of whom would not, of 
course, claim to be specialists in the kinds of work involved : 
but when that has been said it remains to be recorded to the 
high credit of the County Officers that the great bulk of their 
schemes were well considered, carefully estimated, and re- 
markably well executed. In the cases where the Councils had 
retained the services of their Drainage Officers there was 
almost nothing to choose between Drainage Authority work 
and County work. 

The Men Employed. — Throughout the whole of the opera- 
tions and in every part of the country the spirit displayed by 
the men has been excellent. A few isolated stories have been 
told of street-corner boys ” who have refused work at 32s. a 
week when they could get three-quarters of that amount for 
lounging, but 95 per cent, of the men have been only too 
anxious to be employed and there have been many hundreds 
of cases of men cycling or tramping many miles to and from 
work daily in all weathers rather than accept the dole or out- 
door relief. The total number of men who have been engaged 
upon the works at one time or another cannot be less than 
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11,000, and there has not been the least trouble with them 
anywhere. The largest number employed during any single 
week was 8,165 for the week ending 6th May. 

Where the site of the works has been within a short radius 
of an urban centre a fair proportion of townsmen have been 
employed, but taking the country as a whole, a summary of 
the Inspectors’ reports indiciates that from 80 to 90 per cent, 
of the men were genuine agricultural or other rural workers. 


Analysis ol Cases. — The following table gives an analysis of 
the cases dealt with in the various areas and the acreages 
estimated to have been benefited by the works ; — 
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It will be observed that the number of drainage, sea-defence 
and water-supply schemes carried out by Count) Councils 
numbered 222 and that those carried out by Drainage Authori- 
ties numbered 149. The division of costs was not, how^ever, 
in similar proportion, for w^heroas the total estimated cost of 
County Council cases was £83.000 or an average of about £374 
per scheme, the total estimated cost of Drainage Authorities’ 
schemes was £299,000 or an average of about £2,000 per 
scheme. 
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The actual expenditure on all cases will have fallen short of the 
total estimates by about £45,000, owing to a certain number 
of approved schemes not being proceeded with and to others 
having been carried out below the estimated cost. Exact 
figures, however, are not yet available. Taking the total 
expenditure at £BB8,000 to £340,000 it is interesting to note 
that this would represent just alx)nt £1 per acre over the areas 
benefited. 

* * ^ m ^ 

A “CLEAN MILK’* CENTRE AND 
WHERE TO FIND IT. 

Major H. P. G. Malle, D.S.O., M.C., F.E.I.B.A., 
Mhtifitrjf of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Articles in the July and August issues of this Journal 
have dealt with the plans and descriptions of new cow houses 
and farm buildings designed expressly for the purpose oi pro- 
ducing milk under the best and most modern hygienic condi- 
tions. To many practical farmers struggling under the present 
adverse economic conditions such plans, involving considerable 
capital outlay, may seem a (counsel of perfection which it were 
folly to pursue, but from the number of inquiries since received 
from various parts of the country, including Scotland, seeking 
further information, the writer is encouraged to hope that the 
subject may be furtlier exploited without fear of loss of interest. 

It is obvious that at the present time capital outlay on a 
large scale for farm buildings must be limited to comparatively 
few undertakings while, on the other hand, the heritage of 
the War with the enforced neglect of repairs and the high cost 
of building since 1919 have combined to retard the improve- 
ment and repair of existing buildings, though such are iiow^ 
urgently needed to ensure better and more profitable results 
from dairy farming. 

The recent fall in the cost of building prices is naturally 
tending towards a revival of building activity, especially in 
making good long-neglected repairs, and the opportunity 
may now come to many to effect such slight alterations or 
additions to existing premises as may well enable the farmer 
to revolutionise his methods of milk production at very small 
capital outlay. 

In many cases both landlords and tenants are unaware of 
the comparative ease and cheapness with which the adaptations 
can be made, and the necessary apparatus for sterilizing uten- 
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sils installed, for, as has been pointed out in this Journal, 
the human element is the most important factor, and elaborate 
buildings and costly fittings are not essential for the production 
of clean milk, provided that the arrangements are such as 
reasonably conduce to increased care and personal interest in 
the work on the purt of the farm hands. 

A recent visit to various farms in the Reading district under- 
taken under the auspices of the staff of the National Institute 
for Eesearcli in Dairying proved most instructive and convinced 
the writer that, given the requisite knowledge of what is 
essential, adaptation of existing buildings for the purpose of 
produ(*ing clean milk is a simpler and less expensive under- 
taking tlian many people are apt to imagine. 
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The purpose of this article, iherefore, is to describe by means 
of rough sketch plans some of the small but significant im- 
provements recently carried out at several old farms of the 
ordinary type, wdiercby the production of Grade A milk has 
become the normal procedure. 

Fig. 1 illustrates the premises of ]\lr. J. J. Davis, of Read- 
ing, retailer of Grade A milk, and is instructive as showing 
how existing buildings may be adapted to entirely new purposes 
at small cost with profitable results. The plan shows an old 
stable converted into a boiler house and sterilizing room. The 
boiler, by Jenkins, of Rotherham, cost £35 complete and gives 
60 lb, head of steam per square inch, 10 lb. being suflBcient to 
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sterilize churns. This is placed in a separate compartment with 
water feed tank above, ample storage place for fuel being also 
available.' 

In the remainder of the building the plan shows the positions 
of the churn stand, sink, and galvanised iron sterilizer, the 
latter being 4 ft. 6 in. long by 2 ft. 6 in. wide and 2 ft. 6 in. 
high, to all of which steam is laid on from the boiler and 
controlled by the necessary valves. 
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Fig, 2.™ Hartley Faini, sbowin^^ New Dairy. 


Whitewashed walls, an impervious and easily cleaned floor 
and ample light complete the sterilizing equipment, which 
was carried out at a total cost of about £120. 

A bottling room with small store room containing shelves 
for bottles, labels, caps, etc., is provided in an adjacent build- 
ing. At the present time about 126 gallons of milk are handled 
per day. The simplicity and efficiency of this small plant are 
worthy of more general imitation. 

Fig. 2 shows the improvements carried out at Hartley Farm 
for Mr. Bullingham, where Grade A milk is now regularly 
produced. The case is typical of the ease with which maximum 
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iinprovement in methods of production can be attained with 
the minimum disturbance of existing buildings. 

In this case an existing double cowhouse had a lean-to cart 
shed adjoining, of which use was made to obtain the necessary 
dair^ accommodation. The sketch plan shows how by the 
sacii«,.p tv® stalls in the cowshed, a men’s washing and 
overall r(K)m ,,, ’’ en pravided with direct external access. 
Here also the mils. .A weighed before it is poured into the re- 
ceiver tmarked A on the jilan) which conveys it to the cooler 
in the adjoining but isolated cooling room. 


PtATTOJSM 



Fki. 'A. -IJcnnslifaf Farm : OM r>:un coint'rteil iulo (’owslutl : 

{h} Ni*\n Dairy, 


'Du* duin has bct‘u loriiK'd by cutting off one bay of the old 
carl .sht‘d and dividing il into two portions. Nearest the cow- 
sh(‘d but tjinte cut olf from it, is placed the cooling and clean 
iitt'iiMl room with ample light and diiecd external at cess. Ad- 
joining tlie st(‘rilizing room, only 11 ft by 10 It., containing 
tin* boihu', sink, sterilizer and churn stand. Perliaps a. slight 
imj>ro\enumt miglu have been made iiy isolating the boiler, 
giving ;u*ce.ss to it f?*om the earthhed and thus minimi.^ing risk 
of dtist and making the sterilizing room more convenient for 
working junposc's, bni the scheme as it stands is extremely 
simple and workable and has boon earned out with the lowest 
exjienditure in Imilding costs. 

Some 40 cows are ko|)t, necessitating the employment of four 
milkers and one cleaner, and the instructive thing about this 
farm is the fact that the essoTitial alterations for the proper 
and scientific prodmtion of Grade A milk, affecting such a largo 
herd, could l)e made with so little disturbance to existing 

B 
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buildings and yet be so adequate in effect as to revolutionise 
the methods of production. 

Fig. 8 shows buildings at Beansheaf Farm, in the occupation 
of ]\lr. Cumber, w^here Grade A milk is also produced; it is 



Fkj. 4. — Ucansheaf Fiuiu : Section tliKuieh Room. 

In the first place the principal cowshed, containing standings 
for 20 cows, has becii constructed out of a typical old-fashioned 
straws bam, and tlie cow standings generally, giving accommo- 
dation for some 40 (ow^s in all, have nothing especially to dis- 
tinguish them from thousands of others, save, perhaps, the 
care with which tliev are kept clean and the attention w^hi(*,h is 
paid to hygienic detail. 

In the second plac(‘, at this farm, it w^as found necossary to 
construct an entiirly new dairy, yoi the over-all size of this 
building, sufficient for the adequate handling of the milk of 
40 COW'S, some 90 gallons per day, is only 80 ft. by 11 ft. 0 in., 
and owing to the scattered nature of the plan of the old build- 
ings, it (*ould not be placed with equally convenient access from 
all the cow^ sheds. 

This ]X)int is emphasised in order to draw attention to the 
statement already made that the production of clean milk is 
not dependent upon elaborately planned modern buildings. 

Tlie dairy is placed conveniently for access from the main 
road and in close proximity to the adapted straw barn. The 
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accommodation cornprifies a small boiler house and fuel store, 
well lighted and placed at the opposite end of the building to 
the cooling room. Between these two, and with direct access 
to the cooling room as well as the roadway, is placed the 
sterilizing room containing the usual sink, steriliser and churn 
stand, the over-all size being 12 ft. by 10 ft. 

Above the coolin ^ is placed a water storage tank. At 
the end is an raised platform 4 ft. from the ground 

witli pent roof over, and 3 ft. above this, on the end wall of 
the building, is the receiver through which the milk is poured 
into the slraijier and coohu- inside. A rough section (Fig. 4) 
shows the arrangement. 

Approximately, some 90 gallons of milk are dealt with daily 
and the results so far thoroughly justify the outlay upon this 
efficient little building. 

Fn conclusion, it may bo said that tlie chief impression gained 
by ibis most instructive' visit was the fact that in each case 
tlic In.'st results in milk production have been secured by the 
sim])l<jst and most direc't means. Nothing elaborate or costly 
has been done and what has been succossfiilly attained might 
with 0 (jual eas{} b(* attained elsewhere, where the physi(*al c(m- 
ditions of ])Uildings and surroundings call for iin))roveme7d . 

It is impossibK' not to ascribe this improvement in the pro- 
dnerion of ]>ure milk 1<'> tlie spread of edneation and the per- 
vading influen(‘(' of the National Tnstitnte for Boseareli in 
l>a,ir\ing, and it is hoped that the pnhlieation of these notes 
may indiu'c' others to follow the lead so aldy set in the Beading 
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THE SHIRE HORSE: 

PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE. 

Edmund Beck. 

Having been invited to write an article on Shire horses for the 
Ministry's Journal^ I propose to deal with the subject under 
the three headings, the Past, the Present and the Future. 

The Fast. — It will not be necessary to dwell on the past, for 
many able writers have dealt with the genesis of the Shire, 
tracing his ancestry to the Great War Horse that carried the 
knight to battle in the days when knights were bold. It may, 
however, be noted that in 1879 a Society was formed and a Stud 
Book instituted to further the breeding of the English Cart Horse, 
which then took the name of the Shire Horse. The society proved 
an immediate success and many of the ablest men in the country, 
both landowners and farmers, took up the breed and set about 
its improvement. 

At that time, although the Shire was u weighty horse it must 
be admitted that there was eonsideruble room for impiovemeiit. 
especially in his feet, legs and movement. A marked change*, 
howuver. soon took place. Lincohishire Lad 11 and his famous son 
Harold. What’s Wanted and his son Premier, William the 
Conqueror and his sons Prince William and Hitchin Conqueror, 
Royal Albert, Bar None, Vulcan and Bm*y A’ictor Chief were all 
famous sires that did their bit in the eajlier days of the breed. 
In later days Lockinge Forest King, Childwick Champion and 
Norbiuy Menestrel proved their w^orlh, and it is interestiiig to 
Btnd(Mjts of pedigree to observe how full tlu'se three are of the 
blood of the old giants. Lockiiigci Forest King had three crosses 
of Ibirold, one of Premier, one of Prinre William, and two of 
Royal Albert; Childwick Champion had three crosses of Lincoln- 
shire Lad II and one of Prf^nier; and Norbiiry Menestrel wais of 
the combined blood of Hitcliin Conqueror, Premier, Harold, Royal 
Albert and Vnk'ari. Other famous sires up to and including the 
present are Champion’s Goalkeeper, Friar l\ick IV, Idabingley 
Nulli Secundns and Champion’s Clansman. The breed has 
produced many other good sires. It is only an expression 
of opinion, but if asked to say which of these sires has done 
most for the breed the waiter wamid say that T^ockinge Forest 
King holds chief place by reason of the beautiful mares and 
fillies that he sired, all of one type. 
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The Shire has been especially fortunate in its supporters, 
King Edward was one of the first to recognise it and maintained a 
stud at Sandringham and those groat mares Dunsmore Gloaming, 
Solace and Victor’s Queen, all bred there, are probably unequalled 
for a trio of mares bred at one stud. King George has carried 
on the traditions and his famous Stallion Field Marshal V, twice 
winner of the coveted Ijondon Championship, is now proving 
himself equally successful at the stud. StOkUnch supporters were 
Tjord Rothschild, Lord Middleton, the Duke of Devonshire, Lord 
hlgerton. Lord Powis, the Duke of Westminster, Sir Walter 
Tfilbey, Sir Albert Muntz, Sir Walpole Greenwell, Lord Wantage 
and Lord Redosdale, some of whom are still with us. 

Other names are familiar to Shire Horse Breeders — the famous 
Forshaws, Mr.* John Rowoll. Mr. Alfred Clark (our late and 
present honoured Presiderits\ Messrs. Edward Green, F. W. 
Griffin, Jas. Gould, Shaw, Whinneiah, etc. These are known 
wherever Shire horse breeders cont<i(‘gate, but it would make a 
lengthy list (o name all the men who have given and are giving 
their b(‘.st to the furtherance of the interests of tlu^ breed. 
Sufficient has been written to .show the place occupied by the 
breed in the heart of British farmers. 

The Present. — P’ollowmg years of unprecedented l)Oom we 
have had an equally unprecedented slump. During and for a 
year after the late War Shires realised extraordinary prices — 
prices that (*ould not be justified even if th^ trade of the country 
had (‘ontimied good — then, as with (werything else came the 
slump. 

Everything was against the liorse : industrial trade was bad, 
enormous quantities of Army horses and Army lorries wore 
thrown on the market, and tractors were tlie latest novelty. Prices 
for horses fell all round, croakers said the heavy horse was 
doomed, and even amongst Shire horse breeders some were 
doubters, although tlu^ wise old hands and the tenant farmers, 
the backbone of tlie breed, stood firm and never lost faith in th(‘ir 
breed. In the spring of this year the bottom was reached and 
since then a verv slow but steady improvement has to be noted 
in the horse trade, which is reflected in the demand for Shiros. 

In addition to the bad times which have fallen to the lot of 
all horse breeders, the Shire has liad to face strong, and in most 
oases healthy, competition. The Suffolks, a much improved 
breed with an active and enterprising Society which neglects no 
useful propaganda has made great strides during the last few 
years. The Clydesdale which is all-powerful in Scotland 
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produces some grand geldings. The Porcheron is mainly 
in the hands of rich amateurs and at present has not gained 
much ground among the tenant farmers of England. 

Attacks on the Shire and his work during the War were 
made in the press but soon died out. The supporters of the 
Shire do not suggest that every heavy horse with hair on his 
legs that went to JVance was of superlative merit, but they 
maintain that for tha heaviest draught work, there was no other 
breed to equal the Shire, and a very large proportion of the 
horses in the heavy gun teams were Shires. 

Further competition must be reckoned with, and as in war the 
best defensive is Ihe cjffensive every effort should be made to 
push the interests of the Shire. For example, mucli good would 
be done at the Suffolk, Essex and Norfolk Shows b*y strengthening 
(he classes for Shires so that a good representative collc^clion of 
the breed should bo seen at thc'se shows. Above all, at the Royal, 
the battle ground of the breeds, the classes should be well filled 
and with the best examples of the breed available. 

It is gratifying to observe that the ruling spirits in the Shiro 
world are taking steps to bring before the public at home and 
abroad the merits of their breed as a heavy draught horse. 
Thifc’irturjatelv o^^ing to the state of trade no immediate result 
can be looked for al)road, but efforts at homo should soon bear 
fniit. The Golding Class at the Royal, which was assisted by 
the Shire Horse Society and which brought out probably the 
finest collection of Geldings that has ever been seen, was a 
notable gathering. The parade of these horses was one of the 
most effective features of tlie Royal and the eighteen grand 
specimens of the finished commercial article made a great 
impression on the crowds who attended the Show. The Gelding 
has been rather the “ Cinderella ” of the breed, and it is hoped 
that further efforts will be made on these lines, as there is no 
doul)t that money spent on this object by the Shire Horse Society 
is spent wisely and well. The announcement has recentlv been 
made that the Shire Horse Society is prc'senting the Canadian 
Government with a stallion and five mares. This should do 
mncJi for the breed, and result in an increased demand in that 
great Dominion. 

The Future.— We arc convinced that there is a great future 
in front of the Shire if breeding is carried out on the right lines. 
The question arises, as it does in every breed, Is too much 
attention given to fancy over utility i>oints? ’’ 
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Feather is an essential part of the equipment of a Shire, but 
is too much attention paid to the profusion of hair that apj)ears 
necessaiy to win to-day? 

Is there rather a tendency to early maturity in the 
breed, and are not some of onr colts and fillies bethu* animals up 
to three years old than they are in later years? If so, which is 
doing the most for the breed, tlie Avondorful foal or yearling, or 
the horse that does not come to his kingdom until he is four or 
five years old? 

It is everywhere admitted that the Bhire has enoj’mously 
improved in legs, feet and soundness, but is sufficient attention 
being paid to those equally important needs, depth through the 
heart, back and constitution? 

Lastly, is sufficient attention being paid to that most i?nportant 
point, stallion and mare “ character,” that quality which it is 
almost imix)ssible to define hut which (u^m'V great breeder of any 
class of sto(‘k is most strongly influenced by? 

It would be ])resamptuous on tlu' part of any fuie person to 
give decid(Ml answej’^-’ to all tlu'se (juestions. hut it is clear 
that no harm and so))ie good may he done hy Shire Horse 
Bn^eders debating the points raised. In the writer’s opinion, 
if it is luivne in mind that the whole, sole and only ohj(‘ct of 
the Shire Horse Breeder i^ the production of magnificent gtddings 
lik(‘ those s(a'n at the Boval and at london and Provincial 
Horse Panidf'S there will Ix^ no lU'Cessity to ask such questions. 

There is every ju'ospcH't of Shire horse hrei'ding h(‘ing a pleasant 
and ])rofi1ahle part nf n fanner’s husiiu'ss in the future as it 
was in the past. Tlu're are signs of an increasing demand for 
h(‘avy horses. Motor lorries are ox])ensiv(‘. both in first cost and 
in inaintenance. and there is no (pu'stion that with the reduced 
price of forage the horse is tiu' cheaper motive power for sliort 
journeys with heavv loads. We do not w<ant and shall not see 
the extravagant ])rices for horsi's tluit ])revaibHl (it was the high 
price for horst's and forag(‘ aft(T the War that Induced many 
merchants and team owners to try (he motor lorrv^ hut wo 
expect to see a ready trade at reasonably remunerative prices 
in th(' near future for tlie finished article, tlie gelding, and this 
is hound to react favourably on the Sliire horse breeder. 
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CALIFORNIAN METHODS OF 
POULTRY RAISING and MARKETING.* 

I. 

It is a commonplace that the conditions under which many 
American industries have grown up have produced organisa- 
tions different in many respects from those of Europe. The 
difference in conditions, however, has not been so great as to 
preclude the adoption in Europe of American methods, where 
these are found to be of value. Advantage has, in fact, so 
frequently been taken of American experience that it is the 
more remaikable that poultry-farming organisation in that 
country has hitherto iiccn so little reflected in British methods. 

That poullry-rarming practice in the United States is worthy 
of investigation is shown liy the following salient facts : that 
‘22 million dozen (‘ggs and 240 thousand dozen poultry 
were shipped in 1920 from a district in California some 50 
square miles in extent; that a farm of 2,500 hens Is considered 
to be one man’s work: and that an annual net profit of ^tl.lO 
(normally 4s. 7d.) per hen is considered a somewhat low 
average. 

It is true that the soil and climate of California are con- 
tributory causes of tliese arresting results, but they are l)y no 
means so important as is frequently held. The settlement 
which it is jiroposed to describe is only one of several in Cali- 
fornia, and the inetliods of all of them are (‘omirion to most 
poiiltiy-farniing centres in America, even to those in the 
Eastern States, whore the climate is less suitable than in 
Eriglfind. P^urther, the methods and devices described below 
must not be regarded as tlie (*bief cause of prosperity : they are 
themselves the out(*orne of a business prosperity founded on 
three main principles — hard work, cleanliness, and attention 
to detail. There are no illusions in such communities regard- 
ing the exacting nature of the work necessary for success in 
poultry-farming, and unremitting attention is everywhere evi- 
dent. The imjwrtance of cleanliness and adequate disinfection 
is also recognised. Dirt and disease are destructive of the 
results of so much labour that it has become an imperative 
business principle to avoid them, A continual application of 
these three principles has been a prime factor in creating the 
organisi^ion which it is proposed shortly to outline. 

* Thin report waH rlrawn up hv H.M. Acting Vice-ConHuI at San Franciaco 
and was communicated through the Department of OverseaH Trad«‘. 
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This organisation has its centre at Petaluma, a town of some 
6,000 inhabitants, situated near the northern extremity of San 
Francisco Bay, It is the headquarters of the small district 
which, as already stated, produced over 22 million dozen eggs 
in 1920, and although apparently the largest poultry raising 
community in the world, may be taken as typical of many 
similar centres throughout the United States. 

Poultry Hatcheries. — The poultry-raiser of Petaluma 
usually obtains his stock from one of the “Hatcheries’* of 
which there are several in the town. One of these, which may 
be taken as typical, hatched out one million chicks in 1921. 
The eggs are l>ongbt at about 10 cents above current prices by 
tlie hatchery, which is a business concern, and in no sense 
co-operative. '^I'he resultant chicks are sold at about three 
times the price of the original eggs. Eggs for hatching are 
bought from s]>ecially selected ranches known to the hatchery 
as possessors of highly productive strains: in some cases the 
hatcheries themselves supply cockerels, and are thus in very 
close touch with the pedigrees of the birds whose eggs they 
hatch. The incubators are arranged in tiers on racks in a large 
room and an* luxated by gas or elecdric appliances regulated by 
thermostats, of which there is one in each chamber. The air 
is kept eomparativoly moist by leaving the ground beneath the 
racks (exposed, only the alleyways between being paved. This 
is s(*areely sufficient for the upper ranges of incubators, and 
where ne("(*ssarv further moistening is provided bv means of 
pans in the incubators. Tin* eggs are turned by hand, the 
trays being grooved to make this task easy. The owners of 
the hatchery in fjnostion pn^fer. this method to mechanical 
turning, as their experience show^s tliat the mechanical method 
is productive of a (*onsiderablc percentage of abnoimal chicks. 
By the hand-turning method, eomhined, of course, with careful 
tending throughout the hnt(*hing period, au average hatch of 
80 good chicks in every 100 is oldained. 

When the newly-hatched chicks have been dried off tliev are 
placed in ventilated boxes containing 4 sections of 25 chicks 
each for delivery. Frequently, of course, local poultiy farmers 
arrange to receive back the (diicks hatclied from eggs supplied 
by themselves, but large numbers of day-old chicks are sent 
considerable distances to the hatchery’s customers. It is found 
possible to send day-old chicks on a 72-hour journey without 
injury or prejudice io their subsequent growth. 

An interesting feature of the organisation of the hatchery 
tinder notice is that one of the partners, who is a qualified 
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veterinarian, m placed at the disposal of all purchasers of day- 
old clucks who live within a reasonable distance. If any 
trouble arises or if any advice is needed his services are invoked. 
This procedure is of great value to the hatchery both for pur- 
poses of advertisement, and because it ensures a larger percen- 
tage of survivals than would otherwise be the case. The 
veterinarian further justifies his existence by superintending a 
model poultry farm owned by the hatchery. 

Brooding. — A great deal of attention is naturally given to 
the brooding of young chicks, and numerous types of houses 
and machines are in use. One of the favourite methods is by 
the use of what is known as tlie “ Kresky ” house. This con- 
sists of two rooms, one of which is kept heated at 75® F. by 
means of an oil stove nnd thermostat, the second being con- 
siderably cooler. A small entrance is provided from the warm 
to the cool room, and from the latter to the chicken-run, so 
that the chicks may accustom themselves to the different tem- 
peratures. The room floors are usually covered with some 
form of warm, dry litter, and the corners are rounded off to 
prevent suffocation of chicks by crowding into corners. 

Trays of grit are placed in both rooms, and frequently a 
cojitinuous 'water su])])ly and food supply is })rovided. 

This form of house a]ipoars v(‘ry useful for large numbers of 
chicks. The owner of a “ ranch ” in Pelaluma recently raised 
0,000 chicks in four Kreskv houses each room of w^hich could 
not have been more than 20 ft. by 16 ft. Including the open- 
air “run,” those 6,000 chicks were raised in an area of less 
than half an acre: and although their owner, having neglected 
to separate his cockerels at the earliest possible moment, was, 
in this case, risking loss by overcrowding, there is no doubt that 
cliicks are brmded successfully in very confined areas. One 
scjuare fi)ot for young chicks and two square feet for hens and 
pullets is the room considered desirable here. 

Various forms of smaller artificial brooders are in use. The 
majority of these are lieated by oil or coal stoves. This method 
has the advantage of needing only one house, instead of two, 
as with the Kresky method. An electric brooder of orthodox 
design was also seen, the heat being supplied by wire coils 
beneath the floor of the brooder. In all cases regulation is 
provided by a thermostat which, in the case of the electric 
brooder, showed a small light when current was being used. 

The size of the flocks of young chicks placed in the brooders 
is a feature of Petaluma. The hatches vary from 600 to 6,000, 
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2,000 being a frequent quantity. The cockerels are separated 
at the earliest possible moment. Success is only due to de- 
tailed personal attention to such matters as feeding, ventilation, 
control of light, and care that the chickens do not damage each 
other by toe-picking, overcrowding and so on. 

Houses. — The Chamber of Commerce of Petaluma encour- 
ages the use of trap-nests and modern hen-houses by means of 
contests and kindred activities, while, as will be 
shown later, tlie methods of the co-operative egg-marketing 
association m«ake it to the interest of the poultry farmer to use 
the most scientific methods possible. Many of the Petaluma 
ranches still retain the “Colony “ type of hen-house with a 
common run for several houses, but these are being supplanted, 
whenever posHil)lo, by more modern types of houses. The 
scheme now b(‘ing adopted is to provide a house accommodating 
some 8,000 hens, the house being divided into sections each 
holding a.l>out 250 hjrds. A se])arate run is provided for each 
section, and where j)ossil)le, a double run system is used, the 
runs either being arranged on both sides of the house or divided 
longitudinally on one side only. 

Trap-nest s>st('ius aj)pcar generally to be confined to ranches 
producing eggs for hatching, and the majority of the farmers 
rely oji their cNiHuieiur in judging the qualities of a hen, 
comhifu'd with the syst(»ni known as “ Hoganising ** 
(i.e. the handling test). 

I’he houses of the poultry-farm owned by the hatchery de- 
scribed below may be taken as typical of th(‘ principle upon 
which Petaluma farmers work, though in pra(*tico possil)lv not 
many of the ranches are so seientificall\ organised throughout. 

The houses on this ranch, s<une 50 ft. long* by 20 ft. wide, 
are built to acrominodate 500 hens. They art^ lighted by 
muslin -covered windows and by electric light. The roosting 
pendies run lengthways, an* movable, and on one level. They 
are wide enough for the lien to perch without grasping wdth the 
feet, as this form of perch is considered to be less tiring for 
the hen, and hence to contribute something towards its egg- 
laying capacity. Beneath the roost is a dropping board, some 
8 ft. 0 in. from the ground and 12 in. below the ]>erches. 
These arrangements leave the whole of one side and one end of 
the house for trap-nests, which are placed at a height of about 
4 ft. from the ground, to make egg-collecting easy. 

One trap-nest for every three hens is found to be 
sufficient, eggs being collected every hour, and credited to the 
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record of the hen. A bucket is suspended by a wire moving 
in front of the nests, so that no stooping or unnecessary labour 
is entailed. In so exacting a business as poultry-farming on 
this scale, such labour-saving devices are invaluable. Clean 
dry litter is kept on the floor and covered-in water-troughs are 
provided at a height of 18 in. to 2 ft. from the ground to 
prevent litter being scraped into the water. Feed mixtures 
are ))laced in a dry-inash hopper. It appears that the advocates 
of dry and wet mashes are fairly equally divided, though prob- 
ably slightly more dry mash is fed on account of the saving 
in labour as compared with the wot mash, a dry hopper need- 
ing to be filled only once or twdee per week. Where wet 
mashes are used they are mixed with green food to avoid 
wastage. Many successful farmers pay great attention to the 
su])ply of green food, care being taken to provide different 
varieties. 

The problem of the fouling of land in Petaluma Valley is a 
comparatively easy one. The soil is almost everyw^here a light, 
sandy loam, porous, and productive: the climate is mild and 
equable; and, the district being well provided with small hills, 
natural drainage is almost universal. Under these conditions 
the double-vard system can be used to the greatest advantage. 
A foul yard is ploughed up, limed, nested for a few days, and 
then sown with quick-sprouting seed. At the end of three 
iveeks there is usually a growth some 6 or 7 in. high, and the 
hens can be turned on to this. It is thus possible to confine the 
birds to an area which they will completely foul in three or four 
weeks, and by carrying out the process described above, to keep 
a large flock of poultry on a very small tract of ground. 

The Feeding Problem. — The dimensions of the poultry- 
farming industry here have resulted in simplifying the feeding 
juoblem also. There are several grain merchants established 
in the town who import their grain from the neighbouring 
Sacramento and San Joaquin Valleys by cheap water trans- 
port. They mix their feeds in Petaluma itself and by estab- 
lishing carefully composed brands of uniformly good quality, 
have materially reduced the poultry-farmers’ cares while ensur- 
ing a constant market for their goods. Most of the grain 
and meal seen in the repositories was of good quality and re- 
markably clean. It is a noteworthy result of the magnitude and 
intonsivenesR of the Californian agricultural industries — in fruit 
growing and dairying as well as in poultry-farming — that great 
importance is attached to the grading and branding of the 
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various products. The producers themselves are so well aware 
of the commercial value of a good reputation for their goods 
that they go to considerable trouble to keep their brand uniform 
in quality, and are the more ready to place confidence in the 
branded grades of producers of other articles. 

The buyer of poultry foods in Petaluma is, therefore, almost 
always willing to trust to a known mixture and rarely finds 
his trust misplaced. PTe is able, in consequence, to free him- 
self from the necessity of growing or mixing grain himself. 

Culling. — Another ]:)oint upon which stress is laid is the 
elimination of the unfit or “culling.” Unfit or unpromising 
chicks and bad layers are w'eeded out constantly on the prin- 
ciple that ffx>d is lost if given to an unworthy bird. The 
average bird is expected to lay 120 eggs in a year, and if she 
falls below this standard by the trap-nest or other record, she 
is sacrificed without compunction. 

Co-operative Sale of Eggs. — It is after the collection of the 
eggs that the poultry- farmer comes within the sphere of in- 
fluence of the co-operative society knowm as the Poultry Pro- 
ducers of (Central California Tncor[>orated. Rome 75 per cent, 
of the Petaluma farmers belong to this organisation, which 
conc('Tns itself with the marketing of the eggS; The farmer 
is exp(‘cted to clean the ('ggs if necessary wuth a w^ad of steel 
wool (this having been found to be by far the most efFective 
and least in jurious rnethodl and to grade them according to their 
size, C()lo]ir and degrees of dirtiness. He buys egg-boxes hold- 
ing BO doz('n from the co-operative society, and delivers them 
himself, when packed, at the society’s dt‘pot. The society’s 
organisation makes it capable of obtaining the best and most 
stable price ])ossib!e for eggs, the rcceif)ts being credited to 
the farmer according to the (pianlity of eggs wdiich he has 
delivered. 


(To he concluded,) 
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FARM INSTITUTES. 

PAET n. 

In the August issue of this Journal (pp. 400-408) a summary 
was given of the training provided at four of the Farm Institutes 
wliich have been established in this country. A further four 
Institutes are described briefly below. One of these^ — the 
Chadacre Agricultural Institute — has been provided entirely 
through the generosity of the Earl of Iveagh, and is unique 
inasmuch as board and tuition are entirely free of cost to male 
students. 

THE SOMERSET FARM INSTITUTE, CANNINOTON, 
Near BRIDGWATER. — Canning ton Court, four miles from 
Bridgwater, is a large mansion held on lease by the Somerset 
County Council, who have had the premises adapted, furnished 
and equipped as a Farm Institute on the most modern lines. 
The history of Cannington Court is interesting and can be traced 
back to the middle of the 12th Century when it was occupied by 
nuns, living under the Kule of St. Benedict, who continued to 
follow their peaceful avocation within its precincts until tlu* 
dissolution of the monasteries some 400 years later. Subse- 
quently it became the residence of a noble family, then was 
used once again as a nunnery, and more recently has been 
an industrial school for Eoman Catholic boys. Fragments only 
of the original buildings remain, however, the prescuit buildings 
being partly 15th Century and mainly Elizabethiai. Central 
fieatmg and electric light have been installed, and the interior 
of the building, with its cojnmon rooms, class rooms and nitmcrous 
bedrooms, has been completely transformed. When the exten- 
sions now in progress are completed, the hostel will accommo- 
date 25 women and 25 men. The Institute should attract 
students from neighbouring counties as it is the only one of its 
kind in the south-west of England. 

The Farm . — The farm, adjoining the Institute, covers 175 
acres, about 80 acres being arable land — a medium loam, well 
adapted for cultivation and general demonstration — 92 acres 
pasture and meadow land typical of the heavy alluvial soils 
adjoining the Kiver Parrott, and 8 acres a grass orchard. The 
live stock include 7 working horses, 21 dairy Shorthorn cows. 
71 ewes, which produced some excellent forward lambs this year, 
and 72 pigs — Gloucester Old Spots, Large Blacks and Wessex 
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Saddlebacks. The farm buildings, remodelled to secure eco- 
nomy in the housing and feeding of live stock and in the pre- 
servation of farmyard manure, have gravitation water laid on 
and electric light installed, and the dairy, fully equipped with 
modem appliances for the treatment of milk and the making of 
butter and cheese, is remarkable for its cleanliness, good order 
and business-like management 

The Agricultural Courne . — The agricultural course consists of 
three terms of 12 weeks each, thus covering a full year’s farming 
operations. Whenever possible the lectures are given on the 
farm instead of in the lecture r(x>m and the students take part 
in all kinds of farm work» including dairying and horticulture. 
Mr. James Mackie, M.A., H.Sc. (Agr.), is Principal of the Insti- 
tute and Agricultural Organiser for Somerset. 

During the first term of the agricultural course, the student 
is instructed in the nature of soils, their adaptability, improve- 
ment, etc. ; the use of the various kinds of farm implements and 
machinery; the rotation of crops, their harv^esting and market- 
ing; goiuTal science, including the stnicture and growth of 
plants; land surveying; and some aspects of horticulture. Li 
the second term ho will also study the use of manures, feeding- 
stuffs, plant nutrition, sotal testing, the identification of plants 
and wt'ods and the first jadnciples of book-keeping and farm 
accounts; and in the third will devote attention to the feeding, 
bre(‘ding and general management of live stock: veterinary 
science and the control of animal disease: the treatment of 
fungoid diseases; insect pests, and the cultivation of (‘crtain 
fruit and vegetable crops. The practical application of the teach- 
ing given du!*ing thi« course is emphasised and the whole of the 
instruction given is so designed as to be of immediate utility and 
application. It is meant primarily for the sons and daughters 
of farmers and those who propose to become farmers or farm 
managers. 

The horticultural course consists of three terms of 12 weeks. 
Students take part, under the supervision of the horticultural 
staff, in all classes of work in the gardens and on'hards. which 
are well stoc^ked witli Iroe and bush fruit. Thi' aim of this 
course is to give a practical training in growing fruit and market 
garden crops for sale. The pupils will also reeoivi' instruction 
in bee-keeping, including practical apiary work, and will attend 
the classes in general science, land surv^^ying and book-keeping, 
which will be supplemented by special lectures adajding this 
instruction to horticultural practice. 
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Dairying and Poultry Keeping . — The full course in dairying 
and poultry keeping lasts for 12 weeks. In addition to attending 
lectures and demonstrations, the pupils take part in practical 
work in milking, the handling of milk, and the making of butter 
and cheese. When the poultry section is more fully equipped, 
they will practise the fattening, killing and dressing of poultry 
for table and market. Domestic science is included in the 
women's course. An exhibition of the work of the several depart- 
ments was arranged at the County Show at Bridgwater last May. 
No pains are being spared to make the Institute a success in its 
educational and — hardly less important in a school of this kind 
— its social aspect. The students are fortunate enough to enjoy 
the use of an open-air swimming bath, a tennis court and games 
equipment provided by the County Council. 

Scholarships . — Two Farm Institute Scholarships in agriculture 
and one in horticulture are offered for competition annually, 
the holders being entitled to free tuition, boaid and residence 
for one year; two free Btudentships in dairying are also offered 
each term. Two Senior Agricultural Scholarships tenable for 
two years at University College, Reading, or some other approved 
institution, may be competed for by students who have attended 
the Farm Institute course and intend to follow an agricultural 
calling. 

CHADAORE AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE, SUF- 
FOLK. — This Institute is the gift of the Earl of Iveagh, who 
purchased the estate in 1920 for the purpose of founding and 
endowing an Institute at which the sons of agricultural workers, 
small holders, small farmers, etc., should bo given instruction 
in the practical and scientific principles of agriculture. For 
students coming within the above description, training, board 
and lodging are free. In the summer months instruction is 
given to women in dairying, poultry keeping and horticulture; 
this is also free, but a charge is made for board. 

Chadacre Hall will accommodate about 40 male students. It 
comprises large dining and recreation rcxuns, two lecture rooms, 
a chemical laboratory, and dormitories, and is fitted throughout 
with electric light. 

The Farm. — The farm is 500 acres in extent, including a park 
of 100 acres containing fine specimens of shrubs and various 
trees, which is siUTOunded by plantations covering another 100 
acres. Good opportunities are thus afforded for teaching forestry 
and woodman's work, and students are instructed in farm car* 



Fig. 2. — Farm Instifuto, Cha<lacre : Tlume Farm ami Ihury, 
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pentry and joinery in the carpenter’s shop, where the timber 
grown on the estate is utilized. 886 acres are under arable cul- 
tivation ; the extensive gardens are laid out for market gardening, 
fruit growing, horticulture and bee-keeping. There are^ in fact, 
four farms which are now being run as one. The soil is a heavy 
clay mixed with a small amoxmt of chalk and flints. Much of 
the land is in poor condition, especially the pastures, but already 
where slag has been applied the beneficial effect on the wild white 
clover is very marked. The arable land has apparently been 
ploughed at a shallow depth for many years, and it is intended 
that a certain proportion of the land each year shall be steam 
cultivated or sub-soiled when ploughed in order to break up 
the pan. Up to the present 70 acres have been so treated. 
Most of the fields, moreover, are wet, and part of the land will 
be mole-drained each year : 60 acres have already been done. 
Green manuring and forage cropping are practised. The students 
will learn many useful lessons from the various measures which 
are being taken to improve the condition of the farm. 

Courses of Instruction , — The aim of all courses of teaching 
and training at the Institute is instruction in farming as a busi- 
ness and in farming operations as a means of livelihood with a 
view to turning out skilled and intelligent workers. The estate 
and lands are worked, farmed and run. on practical lines for 
profit, with a full staff of workers, and the employment of pupils 
in the Institute is directed to giving them not only a practical 
acquaintance with th^^ ordinary operations connected with a farm 
or garden, but also instruction in the underlying scientific prin- 
ciples. The teaching given at the Institute extends to carpentry, 
saddlery, implement repairing, basket making, etc. 

The Winter Course for male students consists of two winter 
sessions of about six months each, commencing at Michaelmas 
and ending at Lady Day. Students are therefoic a)>l(^ to return 
to their homes at a busy time of the year and to work on the 
land until the end of the harvest. Such a method benefits the 
small farmer by giving him the services of the pupil when these 
are mo6t needed, besides keeping the pupil in touch with his 
home sunoundings and giving him the opportunity to put into 
practice knowledge acquired at the Institute. 

Farm classes are a special feature of the instruction and in- 
clude a practical demonstration of every matter dealt with in the 
class room, e.g.. ploughing, sowing, marketing, hedging, ditch- 
ing, thatching, the use of different kinds of machinery, stock 
judging, buying and selling stock, the estimation of the value 

c 
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of corn, straw and hay in stacks, and roots in clamps. Occa- 
sional visits are made to Bury St. Edmunds Auction Mart for 
the study of live stock, and to farms having special features of 
interest. 

The course of instruction includes agriculture; jigriciiltural 
science; land measuring and mensuration; farm accounts; 
veterinary hygiene; farm implements and machineiy; joinery 
and carpentry work; smith’s work; horse shoeing; dairying, in- 
cluding production of clean milk; poultry keeping, bee- 
keeping, etc. Practical instruction is given in horticulture, 
marketing, butter making and milk testing, as well as demon- 
strations in cheese making, poultry trussing, etc. In the more 
advanced stages, the practical work includes feeding stock and 
compounding rations, and examining and identifying food stufFs, 
artificial manures, grass, clover, cereals and their seeds. 

Two summer courses for female sludenis in dairy work and 
poultry keeping ai*e held, commencing in April and eTune 
respectively and lasting for nine weeks, l^ractical instniction is 
given in milking, separating, milk testing, butter making, and 
the making of hard cheese and cream cheese. Lectures and 
practical instruction in poultry keeping are also f*iven. the course 
being specially suitable for farmers’ daughters and others who 
propose to take up this branch of work. 

THE HAMPSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL FARM IN- 
STITUTE. — From 1900 to 1914 the Haiii[)hhire County Coun- 
(;il Fanil Hchool was established at Old Basing, near 
Basingstoke, hut tow^ards th(‘ end of this ])eii()(l, ouing to the 
increasing demand for agricultni-al ediaailion it was removed to 
its present position at Sparsholt. Tlu' Institute is situated on 
high ground four miles north-west of Winchester, ami is there- 
fore central, both for the County, and for Hk' T lea diju alters of 
the County Council. The Principal is Mr. L. (I, Troup, B.Sc. 
(Agric.). Thirty residential students can 1 h' accommodated. 
Between 50 and GO students have attended the Farm Institute 
annually during the past few years. 

The Farm consists of 250 acres of land overlying chalk, and 
is typical of much of the laud in Hampshire; roughly half of 
the land is arable. A herd of about 80 dairy Shorthorn cows 
is maintained by the rearing of young stock, and is being 
graded up by the use of good bulls. Clean milk production is 
priu'tised, and the tuberculin test has been carried out. A 
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number of steers are reared and fattened off at from 16 to 21 
months old. A small breeding flock of pedigree liyeland sheep 
is kept, and additional sheep are bought as required. The 
nucleus of a herd of Large Black pigs has recently been ob- 
tained, and there is a considerable number of cross-bred pigs 
on the farm. Field work is carried out both by horses and 
tractor. 

Additions made to the farm buildings during the past year 
include a dutch barn, an implement shed for demonstration 
purposes, slock boxes, a large covered yard, and a new food 
prepai’ing machinery jind administrative block. 

The (lardens extend to acres, and were laid out in 1914 
for ordinary hard and soft fruit and vegetable culture. A 
greenhouse is also available. The Dairy is equipped with 
api)nra(Jis for steam sterilization in addition to that for making 
hard and soft cheeses and butter. The Poultry Department has 
b(*cn greatl\ improved rt?c(uilh, and provides facilities for com- 
y)le(e instriud ion in Tne \arious branches of this subject. Four 
utibtN slruii!-- ol diffenmt bivedh aie kept, and ducks have 
recently been added. The Bei' department consists of about 
25 stocks. In addition to providing instruction in this subject 
to students, tlie department distributes a considerable number 
of nucleus stocks to bee-koe{>ers in the Connty during the 
season. 

Courses of Instruction — The work of the Farm Institute is 
larg(‘ly practical, only sufficient lectures being given to give 
students a liasis ol* knowledge on which to work. Instruction 
is gnon in agrieidtun', horlic,uItm\\ dairying, poultry-keeping, 
farriery, farm oneiiuvring, h(H)k-keeping, veterinary hygiene, 
carptuitry, et<’ The session is divided into 8 terms, viz., 
autumn and spring terms of 12 weeks each, and n summer term 
of 15 weeks. 

All students taking general agriculture and allied subjects 
are rocoininondod to take tlie one-year course, wdiich com- 
mences in October. Tn this w'ay the operations extending over 
a complete year can be followed. A six-months’ winter course 
is juovided for fariiK'rs’ sons wdio can only be spared from home 
during the winter. 

A one-year course for the British Dairy Farmers’ Associa- 
tion examinations in butter and cheesemaking is recommended 
to students who intend to take dairying posts, and is also re- 
cognised as an approved preliminary course for the National 
Diploma in Dairying. 

c 2 
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Special courses can be arranged in one or more subjects if 
desired. Short courses in dairying, horticulture, bee-keeping, 
and poultry-keeping are arranged during the summer. 

Experimental Work . — A considerable amount of experimental 
work is carried on both on the farm and in the county, and 
the results are published annually. The importance of such 
work to students cannot be too strongly emphasised, as owing 
to their assisting with the experiments, the faculties of 
careful observation and thought are strongly developed. 
Visits to farms in the neighbourhood are arranged when pos- 
sible, and lectures by specialists in agriculture are given at 
the Farm Institute during the winter. 

Scholarships . — Six scholarsliips for the winter course are 
awarded annually to boys over 15 years of age, entitling the 
holders to free instruction, board and residence for 24 weeks. 
Preference is given to the sons of Hampshire farmers, dairymen 
or others connected with the land. 

Young men and women who have attended a course of lec- 
tures in horticulture in the county are eligible to compete for 
three scholarships for a six months’ course in practical 
horticulture. 

Twelve scholarships for a five-weeks’ course in dairying are 
also offered. An examination is held at the close of the winter 
course to decide the award of two scholarships tenable at the TTni- 
versity College, Reading, for a six-months’ course. Certificates 
are also .awarded as a result of this examination, to students 
reaching the required standard. 

MOULTON FARM INSTITUTE, Near NORTHAMP- 
TON. — The village of IMoulton, on the outskirts of which the 
Farm Institute stands, is situated in the centre of the county, 
5 miles from North.ampton. At Michaelmas, 1915, the 
Northamptonshire County Council became the tenants of Moul- 
ton Grounds Farm; sinc;e 1920 they have been the owners of 
the freehold, formerly vested in the Wantage Trustees. A 
]iro)ierty adjoining the farm, consisting of two detached houses, 
four cottages, gardens and some grass paddocks, was acquired 
in .1 Illy, 1919, by the Council, who have erected in the grounds, 
with a commendable economy in expenditure, laboratory, teach- 
ing and sleeping accommodation. All the residential places at 
the Institute available, which can take 16 male students at one 
time, were filled for the main winter course, and, in addition, 
4 students attended for instruction only. The Agricultural 
Organi.ser, Mr. W. A. Stewart, M.A., B.Sc. (Agr.), who is also- 
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Principal of th© Farm Institute, lives in one of the houses; the 
other, “ Southolme,’’ which has lately been ©nlaiged, is occu- 
pied by the domestic staff and contains, besides rooms for the 
warden, matron and teaching staff, the students’ dining room, 
common room and recreation room. There is a playing field 
on the farm and games are encouraged. 

The Farm . — The farm is 168 acres in area, the soil for the 
most part varying from light loam to heavy clay, one-third being 
typical Northampton sand; the land is clean and hedges and 
boundaries are well looked after. Of the 110 acres of arable 
land rather more than half is under corn. Trials are carried 
out with different varieties of cereals and roots, and experiments 
are conducted in the manuring of crops and the feeding of 
stock. During the years 1919-20 and 1920-21 the farm was 
run at a profit — an unusual feature among institute farms at 
that period. 

A special feature is made of live stock on the principle of 
building up from small beginnings. The cattle are dual- 
purpose Shorthorns, mostly of Cumberland and Westmorland 
breeding. Calves are reared and milk records are kept. A few 
of the cattle aro pedigree and it is proposed to grade-up and 
ultimately to register in the Shorthorn Herd Book. The Prin- 
cipal has been able to acquire an exceptionally fine lot of 
cattle. He is in close touch with the breeders of pedigree stock 
of all kinds, of whom there are many in the county, and who are 
alway.s willing to allow the students to inspect their herds. 
The pigs are registered Large Blacks, kept on a modified open- 
air system mainly on the arable land. Draft auction sales, an 
innovation that might well be extended to other Farm In- 
stitutes, were held on the farm in 1920 and 1921 and helped 
materially to bring the work of the Institute to the notice of 
the farming public who attended in large numbers. 

The light land is particularly suitable for the folding of sheep 
and a flock is maintained during the winter, chiefly on arable 
land crops. 

The horses are of Shire blood : breeding is engaged in as 
circumstances permit. A flock of poultry (White Wyandottes) 
is kept. 

The Courses of Instruction . — The primary object of the educa- 
tional work is to provide instruction in the principles under- 
lying the practice of agriculture, with special reference to the 
manuring of crops and the feeding of stock, to the study of 
farm book-keeping and the application of business principles 
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to agriculture. A winter course of instruction is held from 
October to March. The students are able to observe the results 
of various experiments and demonstrations on the farm, whilst 
in the laboratories practical work is carried out in soil analysis, 
seed-testing, etc. 

There is a fruit plantation and market garden having an area 
of 2 acres. Here market garden crops are grown between 
fruit trees on the Evesham system, which enables the grower 
to employ horse-drawn or motor-drawn implements, and en- 
sures a return even when fruit crops fail. Practical work in 
horticulture also includes propagation by cuttings, layers, 
grafters and budding. Inasmuch as the produce of the plot 
is graded and packed and disposed of commercially, students 
have the opportunity of observing every process from the pre- 
paration of the land to the marketing of the crop. 

A summer course in dairy farming and poultry-keeping — 
attended this year by 12 women — is also held; other short 
courses are arranged as and when occasion demands. Pupils 
are taken at the farm in preparation for the winter course and 
at other times during the year. 

The Committee are prepared to consider the admission at 
reduced fees or without charge of a limited number of students 
who are competent to benefit by a course of instruction at the 
Institute but wdio.se circumstances are such that they cannot 
pay the full fee. 
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FIELD EXPERIMENTS WITH ROCK 
PHOSPHATES AND BASIC SLAGS.® 

I. 

G. S. IlOBERTSON, D.Sc., F.I.C. 

Some ten or twelve jears ago the Basic Open Hearth Process 
of manufacturing steel was introduced, and as it had the advan- 
tages of being more economical than the Basic Bessemer Pro- 
cess and of permitting the more extensive use of our lower 
grade ores, it has now almost replaced the older process. 

Basic Slag, — The slag which results from the new process 
is still, to the steel manufacturers, a “ basic slag,’’ but it is no 
longer tlu' “ basic slag ” with which the fanner has become 
so familiar and to wliich he attached so high a value. It con- 
tains a. rniicli smaller percentage of phos})hate, the phosphates 
are of a diflVrent t\pc, and in many instances they are far 
less solul)lc tliaii those of the old Basic Bessemer Slag. 

For [uactical purposes bash’- slags now obtainable may be 
divided into three types: — 

Type (1 ) lltfjh Gni(h’. cuiitainin^ from 33 to 42 pp-r yciit.of j)liosphatc, A 
pait of this su))ply consists of the rapidly (liininisbiog rcin- 
nunts of tlie Basic Bcsscnicr 81ag. and agiioulfurists must face 
tlio p’dbability of tlic complolc disa}>pcuraiK*e of this class 
of slug. 

'Fvpc (2) Opm Hearth Ihme Slag^ coiittiining from 15 to 32 per cent, 
of phosphate. 

Type (.)) Open Tlearih Fluorspar Slag, containing from 15 to 32 per cent, 
of phosphate. 

Types 1 and 2 have a citric solubility of from 80 to 96 per 
cent, and may be safely taken to be of equal value per unit 
of phosphate. 

Type 3 has a citric .solubility of from 6 to 50 per cent., and 
it is this type of slag whieli is of uncertain value. It is im- 
possible to distinguish Ojicn Hearth Fluorspar Slag from the 
other types by appearance, and if a purchaser wishes to avoid 
buying basic slag of this type it is only possible to do so by 
obtaining a solubility guarantee. 

How much of the present supply is of the Open Hearth 
Fluorspar type it is not possible to say, but it is certain that 
the proportion is likely to increase in the future, and as it is 

* This Artich'- is based on a monograph on “Basic Slaves .uid Ihx k Phos- 
phates by Dr. Rohertson, recently published by the Cambrid^' l-niversity 
Press. The Ministry is indehtt‘d to the Syndics of the Camhiidgo Tniversity 
Press fur permission to utilise Tables 2, 3 and 4 and Pbgs. 1 to 5. 
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only a by-product there is no likelihood of it ever being worth 
the steel maker’s while to modify his processes in order to 
produce a basic slag similar to that which has been in use in 
the past.''^ 

Mineral or Rock Phosphates. — One of the possible substitutes 
for the old type of basic slag is ground mineral phosphate. 
Like basic slag, rock phosphates are basic in character; they 
have the advantage of a very high content of phosphate — from 
50-88 per cent., depending upon the source. On the other 
hand they are considerably less soluble in citric acid than the 
high-grade basic slags, but are better in this respect than the 
new open hearth fluorspar slags. Experts differ as to the 
extent to which citric solubility may be taken as a measure of 
the relative value of such types of phosphates, and the matter 
can only be settled l)y extensive field trials. 

It is important to remember that the various rock phosphates 
are not identical in character — they differ not only in their 
source but in chemical composition and in solubility in citric 
acid. In the following table the various rock phosphates are 
set out in the order of their solubility and their origin; their 
approximate content of phosphate is also indicated : — 

Table I. 


Name of Phosphate, 


Approximate 

Citrie 

Miihilitp, 

Ot'iffin. 

content of 
Phosphate. 



per cent. 

jier cent. 

Gafsa 

North Africa 


38 

Egyptian 

»’ »» 

r)(>— 00 

35 

Algerian 


58—00 

33 

Florida Soft 

United States 

48- -51 

27 

Tunisian 

North Africa 

Oi ^ 00 

24 

Tennessee 

United States 

30_^00 

23 

Nauru 

Oceania 

82~SS 

21 

Makatea 

Oceania 

82-80 

19 

Florida Pebble 

United States 

... i 0 — 7 0 

18 


In general, the higher the percentage of phosphates in these 
natural phosphates the lower is their citric solubility. In this 
respect there is a great difference between Gafsa phosphate at 
the head of the table and Makatea and Florida Pebble at the 
bottom. It is, therefore, necessary to take such facts into 
^nsideration when planning field experiments, as it may well 

* A Committee has been appointed by the Minister of Agriculture to study 
the problem thus created. Two reports of the Coiriinittee liave been issued, 
the first of which was summarised in this Journal for SeptemW, 1921, 
and the second of which follows this article at p. 630. These reports contain 
among oilier information a summary of the results of field trials with slags 
now obtainable. 
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prove as iiDportant to distinguish between the extreme types 
of rock phosphates as between those of basic slag. 

The Essex Experiments.— It was with the above considera- 
tions in view that the Essex Experiments were designed and 
laid down in the period 1916-19. As far as possible the various 
types of basic slag likely to be produced in the future were 
included in the field trials, and also a number of rock phos- 
phates. Meadow land was chosen for the experiments because 
such land in Essex does not as a rule receive artificial manures. 
The soil was known to be poor in phosphoric acid, and a good 
response to phosphates could, therefore, be anticipated. More- 
over, it is on grass land, whether hay or pasture, that the direct 
and indirect response to phosphates is most clear. The plots 
were one-quarter of an acre in area. Three types of basic slag 
have been used — Basic Bessemer, Basic Open Hearth Slag and 
Ba^sic Open Hearth Fluorspar Slag — and these have been com- 
pared with the following rock phosphates : — Florida Pebble, 
Tunisian, Algerian, Gafsa, and Egyptian, and Cambridge 
Coprolites. At some of the centres plots dressed with super- 
phosphate, with superphosphate and lime, and with lime alone 
have been included. The phosphates were applied during the 
period December to February. Unless specifically mentioned 
the initial dressings of the various phosphates contained 200 lb. 
of phos])horic acid per acre (approximately equal to 10 cwt. per 
acre of a B8-40 per cent, basic slag). No further dressing of 
phosphates was applied at any time during the course of the 
experiment and no other artificials have been applied to the 
plots. The hay crop was cut and weighed at each centre over 
a period of years, the whole of the crop being weighed on each 
plot immediately before stacking. 

Eight experimental centres were laid down, the following 
soil formations being represented : London Clay, Boulder Clay 
and Chalk. The results from three of these centres are given 
below as they suffice to show the chief results obtained and the 
main conclusions drawn from the experiments. 

Martins Heame Farm: Boulder Clay SoiL — The experimental 
field at this farm had been down in grass for at least eighty 
years before the experiment began. During that period no 
artificial manures had been applied, but the meadow had re- 
ceived during the last twenty years at intervals of seven to eight 
years a dressing of about ten loads of farmyard manure per 
acre. The herbage was of the poorest character. The results 
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for the five years 1917 to 1921 are shown in Table 2 and are 
illustrated in Fig. 1 : — 

Table 2. — Weight of Hat at Maetins Hbabnb Fabm. 
Manures sown : 20th February, 1917. 


Plots 

Manuue 

(htric j 
solubility 1 

. r -. 1 . .. 

Hay (in cwt. iior acre). 

J acre 

2(H) 11). per acre 

piios- 

phate, 
pel- cent. 

15)17 

1918 

1915) 

iy2() i 1921 

i 

Avera^ 
r> year 

1 

Open hearth (tluonspar) 
basic slag 

2()-l 



2;u) 

28-0 

KM 

28- 1 

9-9 

21-3 

2 

Open hearth basic slag... 

5)1-2 


33-4 

27*0 

31-5) 

13-4 

27*2 


No manure 

- 

14-3 

231 

li)-l 

23*0 

5)-4 

lfl-1 

4 

(bafsa rook phosphate ... 

:i8 <; 

- 2:1 s 

38-a 

24-8 

3r.-2 


27 •« 

r, 

Egyptian rock phosphate 

a.vd 

22-8 

3:>-9 

21*5) 

290 

1()'8 

21*1 

(; 

Algerian „ ,, 

:ir)-7 

23 2 

35-0 

21*0 

3m; 

12-7 

23 -3 

7 

Farmyard manure* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

40-3 

15\> 

■ — 


llainfall. May 1st till 


1 


j 

1 





harvest (in inches)... 
Plots cut 

— 1 

t;'27 { 
duly 1 

ii-:)i 

Aug. 

lu 

2-8:. i 

•J j 

8-37 

Aug. 

9 

2’H 



* Applied at the rate of ]o loath per acre in tlie autumn of 15U9, 



Fig. 1.— Yield of Hay (aycrafje of 4 years) from the viirious Phosphate Plots at Martins Hcarne. 
1. Untreated. 2, Open Hc^artli (fluorspar) basic slaj?. :i, Effyjitian phosphate. 

4, Algerian phosphate, o, Gafsa phosphate. 6, Open Hearth (hi-h sol.) basic slag. 


The improvement which followed the application of the 
various phosphates was very marked indeed. During 1917 a 
mat of wild white and red clover began to cover the plots, and 
during 1918 it was so thick on some plots as almost to exclude 
the grasses. 

As will be seen from Table 2 the high soluble slag proved 
considerably more effective than the open hearth fluorspar slag 
(low soluble) throughout the whole course of the experiment. 


per acre 




Fk;. :V-- Martins lloariK', Urd.lniu*, ISMS. IMot 4. treated with Gafsi Phospbate, 







Fig. 0.— Homclon-on.thc-Hill, July, 1920. Plot H treated with Cleveland Phosphate, 
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On the average of 5 years the Gafea phosphate has proved 
just as effective as the high soluble slag, and, although not quite 
80 good, Algerian and Egyptian phosphates follow closely 
behind. 

During the season of 1919 clover did not make its appear- 
ance on any of the plots. The rock phosphate and basic slag 
plots could, however, be clearly distinguished from the un- 
treated, even at a distance, by their healthier green colour. In 
1920 clover was present in the hay crop on the basic slag and 
rock phosphate plots to the extent of from 27-35 per cent, of 
the crop by weight. 

Homdon-on-the-Hlll : Lojidon Clay . — The soil is a heavy 
London Clay containing a small reserve of calcium carbonate 
(0.25 per cent.) — the residuum of the heavy dressings of past 
limes. The soil is exceedingly heavy and impervious and is 
known in Essex as “three horse land.“ Tt is always put up 
into 7 ft. 0 in. stetches, to secure the maximum amount of 
drainage. Th*‘ ex])erimental field, like all fields whether grass 
or arable on this type of soil, lies cold and wet during the 
autumn in spite of the fact that the annual rainfall is only 
20 in, — th(» lowest in the country. The summer is equally 
trying — the dry and hot weather which is usually experienced 
in Essex in Tune and the latter part of May ** caps “ or bakes 
the soil. Tt is but seldom that the crop of hay exceeds 10 cwt. 
to tlie acre and it is only too frequently left uncut altogether. 

The experimental field was laid down to grass in 1890, and 
until the ox]>erimentR started had received no manurial treat- 
ment of any description. 

Tn this experiment an attempt was made to ascertain whether 
better effects ('ould be obtained from rock phosphates by finer 
grindim^ Wilh this object in view the P'lorida Pebble, Alge- 
rian, Oafsa, and Tunisian phosphates used were specially 
ground. 

All the phosphates were passed through a Gritfin Mill for 
“ coarse grinding,'* the mill being adjusted to give the standard 
usual for the manufacture of supcr])hosphate (90 per cent, to 
pass a 60 sieve). In actual fact about 80 per cent, of the 
material will pass a “100“ sieve, i.c., a sieve with 10,000 
holes to the square inch. For fine grinding the mill was closed 
down so that the output per hour was reduced by one-half. A 
much finer product was obtained, but owing to the “ woolly” 
nature of the rock phosphates it has not been practicable to 
distinguish satisfactorily by means of sieves between the 
“ fine ” and the ” coarse ’* grinding. 
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The results are set out in Table 8 : — 

Table 3. — ^Weight of Hat at Gbbat Mulobaves, 
Hobndon-on-thb-Hill . 

^Dressing 200 lb. PqOs per acre unless otherwise stated. 




Citric 

i 





solubility 

Hay (in cwt. per acre). 

Plots 

Manure 

of the 






pho8j>hate, 






per cent. 

1918* 

1919 

1920 

A 

No manure ... 




4*5 

B 

Cambridge coprolites 

25 0 

— 


15 9 

C 

Lime at rate of 1 ton per acre ... 

— 

— 


50 

D 

Rough slag (double dressing) 

— 

— 


17*2 

1 

Florida pebble phosphate (line) ... 

19 2 

14*2 


17-0 

2 

„ (coarse) 

18 2 

13*7 


14*7 

3 

Algeri ;n phosphate (fine) 

35-7 

14*7 


21-5 

4 

V „ (coarse) 

33*4 

14-0 


19*7 

6 

Open hearth basic slag : high sol. 

91 -2 

18-8 


23*2 

r> 

No manure 



11*1 


6*4 

1 

Oafsa rock phosphate (coarse) 

38*6 

17*8 

(U 

22*3 

8 


38-6 

18*4 

CO 

22-2 

9 

Tunisian „ (fine) 

26-0 

17*9 

TS 

23*2 

10 

„ „ (coarse; ... 

23-9 

19*2 

c8 

23*8 

11 

Egyi'tian „ (fine) 

37*0 

23 


23*6 

12 

M „ (coarse) ... 

34-7 

22 '5 


25*1 

13 

Siiper}>ho8phatc (200 lb, P..Oa per 



8 



acre) 

— 

27*0 


23*0 

14 

Superphosphate (oO lb. V^Oti per 






acre) 

— 

25*9 

1 

12*3 

15 

Superphosphate (200 lb. P^Oa per 



Ut 



acre) — 1 ton of ground lime per 






acre 

— 

23*4 

DO 

27-2 

16 

No manure 



15*5 

rS 

6*4 

17 

Open hearth basic slag : high sol. 

91-2 

22-5 

Ph 

28*8 

18 

,1 „ fluoi'spar sol. 

20-1 

18-8 


16-8 

19 

1 cwt. feiTous sulphate per acre... 

— 

1 13*6 


6*4 

E 

Lime at rate of 1 ton per acre ... 

1 — 




5-4 

F 

Cambridge coprolites 

25-0 




15-1 

G 

Rough slag 



— 


10*4 

H 

Cleveland phosp'hate 

18*9 




19*0 

K 

No manure 

«— 




5*0 

L 

Florida soft phosphate 

~ 1 

— 


13*0 


Average gam, Plots 1 to 5 and 7 

' 





Kto 1.3 and 15, 17 and 18, over 






plots 6 and 16 

i 





25% 


Rainfall, May 1st till harvest (in 

I 





inches) 

- - 

2*25 

]-78t 

5*34 


Date of cutting 


July 8 

— 

Aug. 16 


* Phosphates not applietl till Feb. 28th. 
t Uaintall, May Ist to June 30th. 


The Basic Slags, and the Gafsa, Algerian, and Egyptian phos- 
phates, were from the same bulk as those used in the previous 
experiments. 

The various phosphates were applied too late in 1918 for them 
to have much effect that season. During 1919, a dry season, the 
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plots were grazed by cattle and sheep in order to secure a close 
grazing bottom and so protect and keep the surface soil cool. In 
1920 the meadow was reserved for hay, and throughout the season 
the plots were visited at least every week, a close watch being 
kept on the progress of the various plots. The high soluble slag 
and the “ superphosphate and lime ” plots were the first to 
make a start, followed by the plots that received the finer ground 
rock phosphates. During the whole of May the superiority of 
the plots receiving the finer ground rock phosphates over those 
receiving the same phosphates, only more coarsely ground, could 
be distinctly seen. As the season progressed the distinction 
became less and less visible, until at the beginning of J uly it was 
quite impossible to see any difference. 

The high soluble basic slag (Plots 5 and 17), and Plot 15 
(superphosphate and lime), were distinctly ahead during the 
whole season, but the rock phosphate plots gradually lessened 
the difference as the season progressed, although they never 
actually succeeded in catching up. 

When the wild white clover came into flower the effect was 
remarkable. Figs. 4 and 5. showing Plot K (untreated) and 
Plot H (Cleveland phosphate) give some idea of the contrast 
which met the eye. So thick was the crop of wild white clover 
that the farmer decided to cut the plots for seed.* 

Plots 1-19 are strictly comparable, having been sown at the 
same time, and a useful comparison of the effectiveness of (he 
various phosphates may be made from the yields of hay. 

There can be little doubt that the highest soluble tjpes of 
open hearth basic slag and basic superphosphate are the 
most effective phosphates at TTomdon. Some of the rock 
phosphates, however, were nearly as effective. The hard Ameri- 
can Florida Pebble phosphate was inferior to the softer North 
African phosphates, as not only was shown in the weights of 
hay, but was plainly to be seen on walking over the plots. 

No gain from fine grinding is apparent in the weights of hay, 
but an earlier start was undoubtedly made by the plots receiving 
the finer ground phosphate, and where a meadow is reserved for 
grazing it is possible that the extra cost of gi-inding would be 
well repaid. 

The open hearth fluorspar slag, after giving promising results 
during the first two years, proved a poor plot in 1 920 when com- 
pared with the high soluble slag. Plot 17. All the rock phosphate 

* Only the plots were cut for hay, and no attempt was made f o harvest the 
rest of the field, as the crop was not considered to be worth the labour 
involved in doing so. 
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plots, with the exception of the two receiving Florida Pebble, 
were much superior to the open hearth fluorspar basic slag. 

Plots C and E unmistakably show that lime without phosphate 
has little or no effect in improving this type of pasture. 

It is difficult to interpret the results from Plots B, D, F, 6, 
H and L. They were not sown until 1919, and the exceedingly 
dry season prevented a rapid response. 

It has been quite obvious during the past two years that the 
light dressing of superphosphate on Plot 14 has not been effec- 
tive. Ihie improvement was much less than the weight of hay 
would appear to indicate, and during the seasons 1919 and 1920 
Plot 14 looked very like an untreated plot. The heavy dressing 
of super] )hosphate on T^lot IB w-as much more effective. It 
was not, however, jiearly so good as the high soluble slag plots 
or the “ superphosphate and lime plot. Even on a soil of this 
charai'tcr, very defu'ient in phosphoric, acid and with a small 
reserve of calcium carbonate, an acid manure like superphos- 
phate is not suitable. On Plot 15 the same dressing of super- 
phosphate as on Plot 13, namely 200 lb. PoO^., per acre, and 
one ton of lime per acre, w^re sown together. Under such 
circumstances the reversion of tlie water-soluble phosphate in 
the siiperphosphate would be practically instantaneous and the 
dressing wxmld l)ecome a basic one comparable to the applica- 
tion of a dressing of basic superphosplmte. It is of interest to 
note that Plot 15 gives results practically identical with those 
secured on the plots rec^eiving the most soluble type of basic, 
slag. A close observation was kept on Plots 15 and 17 through- 
(uit the 1920 season, and the only noticeable difference was the 
.somewhat earlier start made by Plot 15. The difference in this 
res])ect was not great, probald v not more than 7 to 10 da\s, 
rind had visits to the plots been less frequent, might have been 
(‘ntirely overlooked. 

Butcher's Farm, Lamhourne End: London Clay . — Towards 
the end of 1918 tlie writer w^as offered, through the courtesy 
of Dr. J. E. Stead, a small quantity of two open hearth basic 
slags from the same steel works but of widely different solu- 
l)ilities. 

As a fair comparison could not be obtained by adding plots 
to any of the seven experimental centres then in progress it was 
dec'ided to start a new experimental centre. 

The phosphates applied to Plots A, 1, 2, 4, 5, 6 and 9 
were drawn from the same bulk as those used in the previous 
experiments. 
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Table 4. — ^Weight op Hax at Butcher’s Farm, 
Lambouenb End. 

Manures sown : January 19th, 1919. 


Plots 
J acre 

Mamirk 

200 lb. P.jO 5 per acre 

(■itric 
solubility 
of the 
[)hospliate, 
j i>er eent. 

llAY (ill cv 

i 

1919 1920 j 

- 1 

vt. per acre) 

Vr>{ iAvej’age 

1 3 Years 

A 

(linibridjre coprolites 

' 25 

j 25-0 1 

32*3 

3 33 j 

•50-2 

1 

Open ijearth (fiiioiRpav) 
babic blag 

: 20 

! 20-0 I 

;u-7 

38-0 

33-3 

2 

Open hcartii basic slag 

91 

! 24 -h \ 

36-2 

31 ’0 1 

1 .>0‘6 

3 

No manure 


13.2 

21-4 

18-4 

1 17-7 


Egyptian phosphate 


18-() , 

, 31-1 

27-1 

1 26-6 

5 

Floritla pebble phosphate... 

IS 

16*9 

37-8 

30*5 

! 28 -4 


Tunisian phosphate 


190 

38*1 

34-0 

1 30 3 


Open hearth pluorspai) 
basic slag (Wigan) 

i ;$2 

16-0 

341 

29-4 

26*5 


i Open hearth ruisic slag 
! (Wigan) 

, 80 

23-7 

;i80 

28-5 

30-1 

[) 

1 Cleveland jdiosphate 

I l!t 

19*9 

1 

34-4 

31*1 

! 


Jlainfall. May Ibt till hurvest 
j (in luches) 

1 

i 

i 

3’08 

i 5-27 1 

214 



j Date of cutting 

I - 

duly 

17 

1 duly 
i 17* 




* 1 Mots 7 and 8 - j,J .2 ficre. 

At .Biitclicr’s Farm tlie soil down to a depth of about 12 in. 
was of a fibrous i)eaty character, and, although it rested on a 
.Ntjtf Loudon clay subsoil, the first 9 in. of soil resembled a sour 
peat loam. Scarcely a trace of leguminous plants has been 
visible oil the untreated plot throughout, the hay c'onsisting 
largely of wattu' grasses and the type of weeds characteristic of 
sour soiL The soil had a high lime requirement (0.45 per 
cent.). 

At this centre there have been no indications that high citric 
Rolnbilitv is of any partkadar advantage. The open hearth 
fluorspar slag (Plot 1) which did so poorly at Martins Hearne 
and ITorndon (Tables 2 and B) gave quite as good results as the 
higli soluble slag. The open hearth fluorspar slag used on 
Plot 7, in spite of the fact that it is more soluble than the one 
used on Plot 1, did not do so w^ell. 

The three rock phosphates have proved quite satisfactory. 
Florida Pebble which gave comparatively poor results at Horn- 
don did much better on the sour soil at Butcher’s Farm. The 
results at this centre suggest that on sour pastures and meadows 
there is little advantage to be gained from high citric solubility. 
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Field Experiments on Arable Land in Eorthem Ireland.— 

The Essex Experiments deal entirely with grass land, the con- 
ditions being materially different from those under arable con* 
ditions. In the former case the growing season is long, the 
manures can be conveniently applied in the autumn, and 
rapidity of action is not of such importance as on arable land. 

In conjunction with Mr. D. B. Aiken, Mr. James Bradshaw, 
Mr. H. S. Cuthbertson, and Mr. P. T. O’Hare, County Agri- 
cultural Instructors for Londonderry, Armagh, Down, and 
Antrim respectively, a series of rotation experiments was begun 
in Northern Ireland in the spring of 1921 with the object of 
obtaining information as to the value of Q-afsa phosphate under 
arable conditions. The manures were applied to the turnip 
crop in the drill in April. 

Table 5. — ^Rotation Expebdcemts with Vabiotjs Phosphates. 



1 

Ajjtium. 

Armagh. 

Down. 

London- 

derry. 

— 

No farmyard 
niaiiuvc. 

With 
farmyard 
m ami re. ; 

With farmyard 
manure. 

1 

With 

farmyard 

manure. 


' <!lough- 
i mills. ; 

Bally- 

nuro. 

Bestj- 
brook. ; 

Bally- ; 

Wiiltov ('''o^Sfrar. 

Druma- 

tluflf. 


tons. cwt. 

tons. cwt. 

tons. cwt. 

tons, cwt.jtons. cwt. tons. cwt. 

No phospluitcs ... 

{ 14 

only 

i\ turnips 

30 r> ' 

21 C. j 4 

j 

25 13 

Superpliospliatc .. 

18 0 

nn 12 

34 7 

2.5 10 1 25 7 , 

28 8 

Gafsa phospliair 

It; 10 

;i9 

32 (* , 

27 6 ! 27 18 

28 0 

Basic J13es>enier slag 
Open hearth high 

18 15 

aS 0 

— 

_ 1 . 

— 

sol. slag 

It; in 1 

12 


26 .s 2.' :! i 

28 4 

Steamed bone flour 

l‘.i 10 1 



25 10 ' 25 14 1 

29 1 


In the Antrim Experiments no farmyard manure was applied, 
but in its place each plot received IJ cwt. sulphate of ammonia 
and IJ cwt. muriate of potash per acre. The dressing of phos- 
phate was equivalent to 200 lb. of phosphoric acid per acre 
(approximately 10 cwt. of 40 per cent. slag'). 

In Counties Armagh, Down and Londonderry the plots received 
a dressing of 16 tons per acre of farmyard manure. With the 
exception of the various phosphates no other artificials were 
applied. At these centres the phosphates were applied at half 
the previous rate, i.e., at the rate of 100 Ib. of phosphoric acid 
per acre, approximately equivalent to 6 cwt. of 40 per cent, slag 
per acre. 
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At Bessbrook, Bally water, and Drumaduff the response to 
phosphates after the application of farmyard manure was so small 
as to make the results of no value as a measure of the relative 
efficiency of the various phosphates. 

At Cloughmills, Ballynure, and Crossgar there has been a 
striking response to phosphates. The soil at Cloughmills is a 
medium loam, at Ballynure a light loam and at Crossgar a light 
sand. At Cloughmills superphosphate and basic Bessemer slag 
had a Blight advantage over the Gafsa phosphate. At Bally- 
nure the Gafsa phosphate gave slightly the better result. At 
this centre the basic phosphates have done uniformly better 
than superphosphates. The failure of the crop in the absence of 
phosphates is striking. The farmer, Mr. W. McC. Barklie, 
J.P., emphatically stated at the commencement of the experi- 
ment that we would not get a crop on the ‘ ‘ no phosphate 
plot.” The turnip plants brairded satisfactorily, but with the 
exception of three plants they failed to make any further 
grow^tli. 

On the light sandy soil at ('rossgar a very satisfactory re- 
sponse of from n to li tons per acre followed the addition of 
phosphates to dung. At this centre also there was no practical 
diffet(uicc between the return from Gafsa phosphate and from 
higli soluble slag. There is evidence that under the conditions 
at Crossgar they are both to be preferred to superphosphate. 

The Irish experiments are only in the preliminary stages and 
it is not the purpose of the writer to draw definite conclusions 
from thorn. They do, liowever, show that the re.sults obtained 
with rock phosphates on grass land in Essex are applicable to 
certain arable soil conditions. In continuance of this work a 
further series of rotation experiments wuth rock phosphates and 
two big grazing trials were laid down in the spring of this 
year by the Ministry of Agriculture for Northern Ireland. 

Conclusions from the Field Experiments,—!. Open Hearth 
Fluorspar Basic Slags , — On the whole the results must be taken 
as showing that these slags are not as effective as the high 
soluble types. They have, however, a considerable value, and 
are not so bad as the solubility figures would suggest. Where 
the rainfall is high and the soil sour their effectiveness may 
closely approximate to that of the more soluble tj^es. Where 
the soil is not decidedly sour and where the rainfall is low" their 
inferiority is more clearly marked. For the manuring of grass 
land the writer is of opinion that if the value of the high 

D 
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soluble slags is taken as 100 then the fluorspar basic slags have 
a value of from 50 to 70. 

2. Rock Phosphates.— The results of all the experiments agree 
in showing that rock phosphates have a much higher manurial 
value than has hitherto been admitted. On sour soils and where 
the rainfall is high there is a certain amount of evidence which 
suggests that they may even prove superior to the best grades 
of basic slag. Even under conditions which favour high solu- 
bility (low rainfall and a sweet soil), as at Homdon, their 
value ns a source of phosphate for the manuring of grass land 
is very close to that of high soluble basic slag. In every experi- 
ment tlu'v have proved more effective than the open hearth 
fluorspar slags. 

Of the various types of rock phosphate Gafsa seems to be the 
most suitable for direct application. There is evidence that on 
sweet soil, or where the rainfall is low, the more soluble types of 
North African phovsphates, c.g., Gafsa, Egyptian, Algerian, and 
Tunisian, are superior to the richer, less soluble and harder 
types such as Florida Pebble. 

Mu ^ * * * 

BASIC SLAG: 

SECOND INTERIM REPORT OF THE PERMANEN'l' 
COMMITTEE * 

The Permanent Committeo recently presented to the Minister 
the following second interim rejwrt on their experiments and 
deliberations during 1921 t — 

The reference given us was to consider the development and 
improvement of the manufacture of basic slag and the extension 
of its use. In considering these questions we have been com- 
pelled to give some attention to other phosphatic manures (viz., 
raw phosphates'! both from the point of view of their being mixed 
with basic slag so as to supplement supplies of the latter, and also 
of ascertaining how various grades of basic slag compare with 
raw phosphates in agricultural value. 

The basal facts in the situation are as follows : — 

1. Demand for Basic Slag. — The demand for ground basic 
slag by the farmers of the United Kingdom has increased since 
the pre-war period (1912) from 290.000 tons to some 400,000 to 
500,000 tons (with phosphate content of 11 ,000,000 to 12,500,000 
units) per annum, and in the view of competent agricultural 

* An abstract of the First Interim Report appeared in the September, 1921, 
i8»ue of the Journal, p. 521, 
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experts it ought still further to increase. The figures are as 
follows, in tons per annum : — 



Prti- fFar 
Comump- 
twn. 

JJeli rcrif'H t 
( Tear end- 
%wj May 


Expert estimeUe of quuntUy 
ttuU could he consumed. 
Hir T. II. IfirA.D. 



WW. Slat) Idh. 

ton.* 

Muldlrton. 

Hall. 

England and 

Tom. 

Tom. Toua. 

Tons. 

Tom, 

Tom. 

Wales ... 

— 

433,000 407,000 

328,000 

800,000 

975,000 

U. Kingdom 

2 :>o,ooo 

53:>,000 503,000 

400,000 

(33,820,000 

units.) 

(37,050.000 

units.) 


The 1921 figures show a depression which is readily explained 
and will, we hope, prove temporary only. 

‘i. Production of Basic Slag. — On the otlier hand the produc- 
tion of unground basic slag has not correspondingly increased. 
Prior to the war it was about 400,000 Ions; it rose in 1919-20 to 
some 701,000 tons, but in 1920-21 was less than 400,000 tons,* 
and in 1920 and 1921 was substantially loss than the farmers’ 
demands. Moreover, there has been a reduction in quality; in 
consoqiienee of the superseHsion of the BesBcmer process by the 
Open Hciarth process the slag now obtainable contains on an 
average only half the percentage of i)hosphato of pre-war days, 
and much of it shows reduced solubility according to the official 
tests. 

B. Imported Basic Slag.— The demands of the fanner have 
been met to some extent by importation from abroad. Thus, 

while in 1913 the balance of exports over imports was 114,000 

tons, in 1920 and 1921 the balance of imports over exports 
was 0,000 tons and 88.000 tons respectively (a certain 

proportion of which was nngi'oundh Export has, however, in 
these y(»ars been prohibited except by licence. 

Tn view of the likelihood that the quality of basic slag manu- 
factured on the Continent may decrease^ as it has in the United 
Kingdom following upon a similar change in process of manufac- 
ture, and further that the demands of farmers abroad may 

increase, it would be unwise for farn\ers in this country to rely to 
any serious extent on importation. 

The chief results of our deliberations during the year are 
set out below. 

4. Possibilities of Increased or Improved Production. — After 
careful investigation we are being reluctantly forced to the con- 
clusion that little, if any, change in blast furnace or steel furnace 

* Much atTected by the 0 (»al wtoppa^ye and tlu* slackness of the steel trade. 

f The actual consumption of basic slag has reeonlly been slightly greater 
than the figures of deliveries shown, owing to the fact there has been "an excess 
of imports over exports. 

D 2 
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procedure is likely to be made with the purpose of improving 
either the output or the quality of slag. We are compelled to 
recognise that from the steel makers' point of view basic slag is 
relatively unimportant. On the average rather less than 4 cwt. 
are obtained for each ton of basic steel produced, and while 
a ton of steel has been worth from £27 in 1920 to £10 
in 1921^ the 4 cwt. of slag are worth not more than 2s. to the 
steel makers (and only about 6s. at makers' works even after 
the slag grinder had graded, ground and bagged the slag). The 
steel maker cannot afford to alter his proc/esses in any way that 
would lengthen them or make them more costly or hazardous. 
The practical result is that the composition of basic slag is deter- 
mined by the conditions under which the steel maker is working, 
and the total amount producible is regulated by the demand for 
steel ; neither of which factors is in any way within the control 
of the agriculturist or influenced to any appreciable extent by his 
demands. 

Various possibilities, such as the reintroduction of low grade 
slags into the blast furnace, the use of ores containing more 
phosphorous, etc., have been examined. Some of these methods 
are in partial use. where local conditions favour them, but any 
wider application is ruled out by the increased consumption of 
fuel which is usually necessary, and which is frequently accom- 
panied by decreased output of the blast furnaces and in 
consequence increased cost of the pig iron. 

5. Remedies for Shortage. — Having established the facts that 
the output of slag is less, and likely to remain less, than could 
advantageously be used by farmers, and that we can neither 
expect any increase in quantity of slag apart from increased out- 
put of steel, nor look to the steel makers to improve its quality, 
we are investigating the possibility of increasing the effective- 
ness of basic slag and the possibility of finding effective sub- 
stitutes in ground mineral phosphates. 

(a) Effectiveness of Slag . — One of the slags tested in the field 
in 1921 gave considerably better results than could have been 
anticipated from its chemical composition. We are going closely 
into this matter to see if any improvement in effectiveness is 
possible. 

(h) Substitution of Mineral Phosphates . — The preliminary 
survey of last year has shown that the use of ground mineral 
phosphates would afford a ready means of solving this difficult 
problem. We have begun a carefol inquiry into the fertiliser 
value of these phosphates. 
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(i) We have included a typical North African mineral phos- 
phate in our trials at Bothamsted, and have arranged for a 
trial with Nauru phosphate. 

(ii) We are keeping in close touch with, and are repeating 
side by side with our own experiments at Bothamsted, the 
experiments on mineral phosphates and basic slag now being 
carried out in various counties by the agricultural organisers 
under the segis of the Agricultural Education Association, and 
this is facilitated by the circumstance that the Chairman of 
your Committee is also Chairman of the E-xperiments Com- 
mittee of the Association. 

6. Field Trials. — Owing to the exceptionally severe drought 
of 1921 very few results were obtained in any of the field trials, 
and in any case the trials must extend over several seasons before 
we can put forward definite conclusions. 

So far ns our present information goes : — 

(a) The high soluble open hearth basic slags have the same 
agricultural value per unit of phosphoric acid as the old 
Bessemer slags. 

[h) The low soluble slags have a smaller value, but in some 
circumstancos the difference is not markedly great. There is, 
however, considerable diversity in effectiveness, and we have 
reason to believe that this group includes materials of very 
different natures, though the citric solubility test fails satis- 
factorily to distinguish between them, 

(c) The mineral phosphates also have a smaller value, but 
again in some circumstances not as much less as might have 
been expected. 

It is hoped that as a result of these trials we may ultimately 
be able : — 

(1) To maj) out the country into regions where the high 
soluble slag can, and where it cannot, effectivclv, be replaced 
by low soluble slags and mineral phosphates ; 

(2) To advise the Ministiy' whether the annual output of 
some 70,000 to 140.000 tons of very low grade slag (under 
15 per cent, phosphate) at present not recommended for use 
by the fanner, could with advantage be used after being 
admixed in anv way with mineral phosphates. 

7. Solubility Test . — Our experience with slags of different 
solubilities leads us to conclude that the official solubility test 
needs revision. 
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LIVE STOCK AND HORSE BREEDING 
IMPROVEMENT IN ENGLAND AND 
WALES. 

Report for the Year 1921-22. 

Live Stock Scheme. — The aims and objects of the Live 
Stock and Horse Breeding Improvement Schemes of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, and the steps taken to 
secure them, were so fully described in the recently issued Report 
of Sir Daniel Hall on the work of the Intelligence Department of 
the Ministry for the two-year period ending 31st March, 1921, 
that it is not necessary to explain again the reasons for the 
Schemes or the lines on which they are conducted. Those 
inter estod in the Schemes and horse and stock breeders generally 
may, however, wish to know the results for the year ending 
31st March, 1922, and to compare them with those of previous 
years. 

The Live Stock Scheme has now been in operation for eight 
years, and a review of what it has accomplished in face of 
serious dilSculties, to which full reference has been made in 
previous reports, amply justifies its inception and vindicates 
its continuation, notwithstanding the call for economy in every 
branch of national expenditure. The new importance given by 
the War to the live stock industry as a source of food supply, 
and the imperative necessity for improvement in the methods 
that have satisfied the non-pedigree breeder for so long, are 
beginning to bo realised by the farming community. To meet 
this need the Ministry’s scheme has sought to demonstrate the 
value of a good sire and has assisted farmers by means of grants 
to obtain the services of such animals at reasonable fees. It 
has also, by giving financial assistance to societies formed for 
the purpose, encouraged the keeping of milk records which 
enable farmers to weed out unprofitable cows and thus grade-up 
their dairy herds. How much the scheme has progressed on 
these lines will be readily seen from the figures given in this 
report. The location of so many approved sires throughout the 
country must have a beneficial influence on the type of stock 
reared, and a satisfactory feature of the scheme is the improve- 
ment in the sires provided and the readiness of farmers to pay 
higher service fees. 
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The Committee on National Expenditure — commonly known 
as the Geddes Committee — recommended very considerable reduc- 
tions in the expenditure on the live Stock Schemes, but after 
full consideration the Government decided that no cut need 
be made in the subsidy to Milk Eecording, Bull and Boar 
Societies. In view, however, of the urgent necessity for reduc- 
tion in public expenditure the Ministry had reluctantly to dis- 
continue its grants this season to Heavy Horse Societies, but 
as the majority of the societies subsidised were not in an unsatis- 
factory financial condition and had learnt the value of using 
good sires and of co-operating to secure the provision of them, 
it is hoped that the societies will continue their good work even 
though financial aBsistance from the Ministry is no longer 
possible. In this connection it may be pointed out that the 
Heavy Horse Scheme was initiated in 1914 with the object, 
inter alia, of discouraging tlie use of the unsound travelling 
stallion whose popularity was mainly due to his low fee. As, 
however, the unsound travelling stallion has been driven off the 
road by the opc'ration of the Ilorsebreeding Act, 1918, it wull 
be recognised that the need for the Heavy Horse Scheme is not 
so great now as it was when originally brought into operation. 
Its discontinuance is nevert ludess regretted. 

The progT-ess made by the Boar, Bull and Milk Eecording 
Schemes is satisfactory, and the following details may be of 
interest : — 


Year. 

Boars. 

No. of 

[ 

T* 

1 ' £ 

j Total 

! Animals 

C 

S 

i Bidlrt. 

1 

! No of 

1 Total 

1 Animals 

TIoi SC". 

1 

/ ^ “ 

~ 1 c 

'? 1 s 

CO ' T. 

i 

1 

' Cfi 


1914—15* 

! 115 

ni 

; 115 

369 

43 

497 

(ir, 

72 

1915—16 

180 

ni 

, 193 1 

489 

28 

633 

8St 

97 

1916—17 

186 1 

15 

216 

,543 

15 

659 

93t 

108 

1917—18 

172 i 

92 

264 

578 

14 

' 710 

oit 

no 

1918—19 

156 

167 

350 

604 

7 

; 721 

lOlt 

122 

1919—20 

120 

22.5 

399 ' 

568 

6 

j 675 

93t 

118 

1920—21 

135 ' 

285 

441 ! 

561 

6 

1 668 

86t 

105 

1921-22 

113 

•IIG 

5.50 1 

i 726 

8 

847 

83t 

, 101 

1 


* Inchutini? the period let February, 1104— aist March. 11)14. 
t Excluding the Cumberland and Westmorland Heavy Horse Society formed in 
1915—16, which issues assist etl nominations only. 
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Milk Recording. 



* l*nor to Ut Octobea*, there was no unifonn year for Societies. 


Boars* — 1^" urihor substantial pn'^ress has been made by the 
Boar Sehomo during the year ended tSlst March, 1922. l^ere 
has been a slight fall in the average price paid for all breeds 
ex^'cpt I W'rkshirv and ICssex, in which cases there was a marked 
increase, but the numbers of boars of these breeds are small. The 
servitic fees again show an upward tendency and, as illustrating 
the sow owners’ willingness to pay more for a good sire, the 
point is worthy of notice. Another interesting feature of the 
following table is (he inclusion of four breeds that were not repre- 
sented in the early years of the Reheme. It hjis been pointed out 
in previous reports that the Live Stock Scheme has had the 
direct result of the establishment of new herd books, and in 
this connection the Gloucester Old Spots and the Cumberland 
breeds appear to be growing in popularity. A Gloucester Old 
Spots Boar provided during the year had an estimated value of 

Number and Average Prices oj Boars, 




1920-21 


1921-22 





No. 

Price. 

No. 

Price. 

No. 

Price. 



£ 

h. 

d. 


£ 

8. 

d. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

Berksliire 

10 

8 

0 

0 

6 

18 

15 

10 

11 

23 

19 

10 

(’umbcilaiul 

— 


— 


2K 

19 

9 

7 

32 

17 

11 

10 

Essex 



i 

— 


2 

ao 

0 

0 

7 

33 

11 

5 

Glofi. Old Split 

7 

7 

0 

0 

51 

2a 

12 

7 

51 

21 

4 

4 

Lincoln Ourly Coat 

4 

8 

0 

0 

17 

14 

14 

0 

24 

13 

0 

4 

Black 


7 

0 

0 

i 129 

18 

8 

0 

157 

17 

3 

6 

While 

(U 

7 

0 

0 

i 117 

18 

11 

0 

107 

17 

5 

1 

Middle White , . .. j 

12 

7 

0 

0 

an 

20 

13 

0 

62 

19 

4 

3 

Tam worth 

— 




2 

19 

0 

0 

1 

17 

0 

0 

WeK8(‘x Siuldleback 

— 


— 


7 

ai 

15 

4 

11 

22 

16 

n 

Other Breeds 

— 


— • 


; 1 

15 

0 

0 

— 


— 


All Breeds 

115 

’ 7 
! * 

0 

0 

, 424 

19 

9 

5 

523 

18 

H 

0 
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Service Fees. 


Yeai*. 

2/-|z/6 

3/- 

... . 

3/6 


4/8 

6/- 1 5/6 


6/6 1 7/- 1 7/6 

8/- 

,8/6 

JO/- 

Ovfi 

10/- 

1914-16 

.. i 21 ! 62 

10 1 

5 

6 


1 

2 i — , 


j 1 









1920^21 

! 8 1 19 

17 1 

23 

88 

6 

194 ' -- 

34 

'314 62 

2 

— i 

16 

9 

1921-22 

, 1 ; 10 

13 

13 

3*i 

6 

246 ! 

42 

i 5 7 111 

3 

' 3 

22 i 

10 


£100, which with an Essex boar which cost a like amount repre- 
sents the highest figure for the year. As many as 161 boars 
cost as ranch as £20 or over. 

Subsidised boars and their progeny have again scored many 
successes at shows. 

Bulls. — After the successive decreases recorded in the num- 
ber of bulls provided during the years 1919-20 and 1920-21 it 
is satisfactory to note that there was a very marked increase in 
the number available during the year ended Blst March. 1922. 
There was, as in the case of boars, a general decrease in the 
average prices paid for the various breeds, and a general rise 
in the number of serrdce fees of 5s. and over. The highest price 
paid for a bull provided under the Scheme was £488 for a 


Number and Average Prices of Bulls. 


Breed. 

1 1914 

15. 


1920 

21. 

1921- 22. 


; No. 

Brice. 

No. 

1 

I 1 

hice. 

No. 

Brice. 


j 

£ 

8. 

tl. 


' € 

s. d. 


£ s. 

d. 

British Friesmn ... 

.. i 1 

37 

0 

(I 

1 

126 

t) 0 

4 

78 IS 

7 

Devon 

.. 1 16 

41 

0 

0 

r>.3 

' 68 

12 2 

7t» 

61 9 

2 

Ouenisey 



— 


3 

; 6.6 

0 0 

t; 

64 4 

2 

Hereford 

.. 1 63 

3:; 

0 

0 

(WJ 

i TO 

r. 2 ' 

78 

68 16 

2 

liinc. Bed 

... : 33 

32 

0 

0 

69 

1 T6 

19 It) , 

89 

73 1 

8 

iShorthorn. . 

.. ' 337 

38 

0 

0 

403 

' 79 

9 11 

492 

76 6 

10 

Tied Boll 

.. 1 - - 





f 

1 


1 ’ 

7S 16 

0 

South Devon 

... : 6 

37 

0 

0 

15 

76 

16 4 

'JO 

6!* 6 

2 

Welsh Blaek 

... i 36 : 

29 

0 

0 

4vS 

1 r.8 

18 0 ■ 

60 

67 2 

7 

Other Breeds 

* 6 : 

i 28 

0 

0 

1 

1 liS 

5 0 i 




All Breeds ... 

... 1 497 

3t) 

0 

0 

1 

1 

’'"TT" 

1 ."i 

15 1 ; 

823 

72 10 

5 


Service Fees. 


Year. 

2/6 

3/- 

8/6 

V- 

4/6 

•V- 

6/6 

<•>/- 

6/6 

:/- ! 7/6 

! 

S/- 8,6 1 9/- 9/6' 10/- 

' 1 ' 

Over 

10/- 

1914-ir> ' 

265 

57 

41 

42 i 

3 

88 




-'ll 

1 


1920-21 ... 1 

62 

48 

37 1 

81 

6 

269 

2 

33 1 

2 

2 ! 84 

2 [ — j — 1 — ' 28 

8 

1921-22 ... j 

46 

38 

26 

74 

7 

346 

1 

48 


6 160 ! 

6 1 2 1 — r.i 

i 6 

1 
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Shorthorn, while as many as 97 cost £100 or over. The fact 
that these high prices are paid willingly is evidence that the 
objects of the Scheme are being more understood and appre- 
ciated. l^remium bulls and their ofifspring have done exceed- 
ingly well at shows. Indeed, it was almost invariably the 
case that where subsidised sires appeared at shows they figured 
largely in the aw^ard list. The following instance may be noted 
as typical of many. At the Danby Agricultural Society’s Show on 
18th August, 1921, there was a large show of premium bulls 
from the district and practically all the prizes were carried off 
by bulls in respect of which grants had been made by the 
Ministry. In one class for which a special prize was given 
for scheme bulls there were 9 entries, and the Live Stock Officer 
was personally complimented by the judges on the good quality 
of the exhibits. 

Heavy Horses. — In view of the decision that grants to 
Heavy Horse Societies are to be discontinued it is of interest 
to review briefly the operations of this section of the Live Stock 
Scheme since its commencement. The following table shows 
that there was a general increase in the number of stallions 
provided, and mares seived up to and including the 1918 service 
sejison, and a gradual decline since that year. This decline is 
due mainly to the fact that many societies have prospered 
sufficiently well to enable them to carry on without further 


Year 

No. of 

* Total 
No. of 

’•'Average 
No. of 

* No. of 
assi.sted 

Average 

hiring 

Average 

Stallions 

Mares 

Mares 

nomina- 

fee of 

Service 

Fee. 

• 


served. 

served. 

tions. 

Stalli(»ns. 

191 4-1. -5 

72 

o,3>’r» 

08 

1,503 

£ 

231 

£ s. d. 

2 8 0 

191.5-U; 

97 

9,122 

94 

2,430 

241 

2 9 0 

1910.17 

108 

9,99.5 

92 1 

2,181 

214 

2 11 0 

1917-18 

no 

10, .550 

90 

2,1.*)1 

2*^8 

2 10 3 

1918-19 

122 

12,281 

100 

2,105 

285 

2 15 8 

1919-20 

118 

10,920 

96 

1,990 

317 

.3 c; 3 

1920-21 

105 , 

9,1.83 

87 

!,839 

345 

3 13 1 

1921-22 

101 

1 

7,888 

78 

1,913 

333 

3 13 7 


* ExcliKliii^^ thn (aiiiib<3rlaTid and Westmorland Heavy Hoi so SotM'ety, which 
was formed in 1910 for the jinrfiose of issuing only assisted nominations to selected 
stallions. The figures for this Society were as follows : — 


Year. 

No. of Assisted 
Nomin.'itions. 

Year. 

No. of Assisted 
Nominations. 

1915-10 

385 

1919-20 

204 

1910-17 

394 

1920-21 

254 

1917-18 

328 

1921-22 

255 

1918-19 

321 




The decline in the number of assisted nominations issued by this Society is due 
to the increased service fees which automatically increased the value of an assisted 
nomination and coiieeciuently reduced the number available from the Ministry’s 
grant. 
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financial assistance from the Ministry. Fully eighty per cent, 
of the societies subsidised by the Ministry were formed for the 
purpose of the Scheme, and in the year under review only 14 
out ol the 83 societies which received a grant under the Scheme 
were in existence prior to its commencement. Most of the 
societies are in a satisfactory financial position, and it is hoped 
that they will carry on without the Ministry’s grant. 

Sheep. — The limited financial assistance given by the 
Ministry in 1919-20 and 1920-21 to a scheme for the improve- 
ment of Welsh Mountain sheep was continued during 1921-22. 
Grants at the rate of 3s- 4d. per ewe served, up to a maximum 
of £10, were made to eleven societies in respect of 13 approved 
rams. 791 ewes were served, being an average of 61 per ram. 
The l am, ew(!s and the progeny arc required by the Regulations 
to he earmarked. The average hiring fee of the rams was 
£10 6s. 2d. and the average service fee w’as Is. 7d. 

This sf'heine is vciy f^opnlar in the districts for which it was 
pr()vid(‘d, and il is hopc'd to extend it as and when opportunity 
offers. 

Milk Recording. — Notwithstanding any fears that may have 
existed as to the effeet of the upward tendeney of the cost of 
recording and particnlaiiy as regards the institution of a charge 
for c’crlificatos and the sudden drop in the price which the pro- 
ducer obtains for his milk, the !\Tilk Recording Section of the 
Scheme has continued its progress. Six societies and 37.000 
cows w’cre added during the recording year 1st October, 1920 — 
1st Octol)er. 1921. The movement has penetrated into practi- 
cally every county in England, and in Wales where milk record- 
ing lias more recently been taken nj), there are only 4 counties 
not yet provided for. 

The annual returns furnished by the 52 Societies for the re- 
cording year under review show that of the 97,903 cows and 
heifers recorded, 49 per cent, were animals which had been 
retained in the herds for the full year, and the average yield 
of these full-year cows was 6,562*95 lb. — a slight advance on the 
average for the previous year when the full-year cows, which 
represented 44 per cent, of the cows and heifers recorded, gave 
an average of 6,527*3 lb. The large influx of previously un- 
recorded cows at the commencement of the year has again 
tended to keep the average of full-year cows lower than may 
reasonably be expected in due course, but the averages shown 
in the following statement compare very favourably with the 
general average of all cows in milk throughout the country. 
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which, according to the finding of the Departmental Committee 
on the Production and Distribution of Milk was estimated at 
436 gallons for the year 1918 : — 

Comjparison of Average Annxial Yield for Societies for the last 
four milk-recording years. 



i 

Particulars of all Covisaiid 

Particular-i of ( -'ows recorded for 



Hciler-. lecorded. 



full year. 


Year, 

No. oi 






1st ()ct.~ 
1st Oct. 

■ Societies. 

No. of , . . ' 

Averapo 


1 

Average 



Cows ami' Total Yield i 

Yield 

No. of 

Total Yield ! 

Yield 



Heifers, j («uKal.) • 

(In gal.) 

Cows. 

(in gal.). 1 

(In gul.). 

1917-18 

i 27 

19,793 1 8,126,958 f 

426 


5,255,924 j 

599 

1918-19 

; 38 

37,880 i 16,201,941 . 

460 i 

17,989 

10,648,516 I 

579 

1919-20 

•N5 

61,323 : 29,344,887 i 

479 j 

27,266 

17,363,347 ; 

637 

1920-21 

62 

97,903 ! 48,612,380 1 

495 

48,248 

i 30,892,620 I 

640 


As an illustration of the progress that has been made by 
individual societies the following particulars of the largest 
Society (Essex) under the Scheme are of considerable interest : — 


Ttti Uctilnr-* ot all (*<nv'< and Fartioulars of ( ows rt*oordP<l lor 


Year. 

Heifers. 

No. of - xri 1 1 

Cows and 1 Tield 

Heiforh. ! 

Average 
Yield 
(in gal.). 

full ) ear. 

Ko.of 

Cows, j (ingal.) . (in gal.K 

1917-18 

! 610 i 312,260 

534 

i 

407 25!), 331 i 637 

1918-19 .. 1 

i 3.529 , 1,811,076 

513 

2,141 , 1,314,70!) i 611 

1919-20 j 

4,412 ' 2,299,612 

521 

2,226 1 1,516,153 i 681 

1920-21 1 

6,427 3,566,121 

655 

3,543 ; 2,500.071 1 708 


The following example of the great difference which exists 
between herds in their milk producing value is of interest. 
Two members of the same society had 42 cows eacth. All were 
recoi'dcd for the full year. The average yield of the 42 cows 
in one herd was 9,117 lb. and of the other 8,812 lb. The 
approximate difference in the total yield was 21,733 gallons, 
which at Is. per gallon represents a difference of £1,086 for 
the same number of cows. 

The charge which was placed on milk record certificates in 
accordance with the recommendation of Sir Beville Stanier’s 
Committee resulted as was expected in a great decrease in 
applications for certificates : 4,374 certificates were issued as 
cornjiared with 16,425 in the preceding year. The decrease is 
considerable, but the falling off of about 3,600 applications in 
respect of yields of less than 6,000 lb. affords little ground iot 
regret. 
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The following Table shows the classification of yields of cows 
which have been certified by the Ministry for each recording 
year, since Ist October, 1917 : — 



No. of 

1 

1,001 

2,001 

3,001 

4,001 

6,001 

, 6,001 


Cert ill- 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 


cates 

1,000 

2 000 

3,000 

4,000 

5,000 

6,000 

7.000 


issued. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

db. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

1917-18 

4,178 

1 

3 

18 

47 

186 

522 

1,099 

1918-19 

7,H73 

5 

6 

32 

121 

371 

1,3.53 

2,111 

1919-20 

16,425 

— 

19 

70 

224 

657 

3,045 

4,069 

1920-21 

4,374 

11 

12 

21 

35 

1 

89 

356 

686 


No of 

7,001 

8,001 

9,001 

10,001 

11.001 

12,001 

13,001 


l\ rlili- 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

to 

1 cfir. 

cates 

8,000 

9,000 

10,000 

11.000 

12,000 

13,000 

14,000 


issued. 

lb. 

lb. 

Ib. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

1 

1917-18 '■ 

4,178 

1,081 

723 

324 * 

131 

i 59 1 

20 

8 

191H.19 : 

7,373 

1,565 1 

1.044 

164 

173 

73 I 

33 1 

14 

1919-20 1 

16,425 

3,491 , 

2,514 

1,254 

648 

252 ! 

96 , 

46 

1920-21 j 

1.374 

806 i 

1,084 

613 

339 

169 1 

67 

38 


No. of 

14,001 

i 

15,001 

i 

! 16,001 

1 

17.001 i 

18,001 

19,001 

20,001 


Certifi- 

to 

til 

i 

to 

! to 

to 

to 

X car. 

cates 

15,000 

16,000 

1 17.000 

18,000 

19,000 

20,000 

21,000 


issued. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

1 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

1917-18 

4,178 

4 

1 







1918-19 

7,373 

4 

— 

1 

2 

— 

1 1 

! -- 

1919-20 

16,425 

19 


8 

2 

1 2 

— ; 

2 

1920-21 

4,374 

14 

13 

i 

6 

6 

6 

" 1 

i 

1 


I’he fifth volume of the Ministry’s Annual Eegister of Dairy 
Cows with authenticated milk records for the year ended 1st 
October, 1921, contains particulars of 2,441 cows (belonging 
to 493 members) in respect of which certificates have been 
issued by the IVlinistry showing that they have yielded 8,000 lb. 
or more during the year, or an average of 6,500 lb. or more 
during that year and one or more preceding consecutive years. 
Thirteen recognised breeds or types are represented in the 
Fifth Volume, and there are in addition 142 cross-bred cows 
whose milk yields have reached the prescribed standard. 

Of the 2,441 cows entered 2,028 gave over 8,000 lb. of milk 
during the year, and 418 were entered on an average of 
6,500 lb. or over. Of the 2,028 cows which were entered on 
the one year’s yield, 981 gave between 8,000 and 9,000 lb. ; 521 
between 9,000 and 10,000 lb.; 290 between 10,000 and 
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11.000 lb.; 147 between 11,000 and 12,000 lb.; 68 between 

12.000 and 18,000 lb.; 37 between 18,000 and 14,000 lb.; 14 
between 14,000 and 15,000 lb.; 13 between 15,000 and 

16.000 lb.: 8 between 16,000 and 17,000 lb.; 6 between 17,000 
and 18,000 lb.; 5 between 18,000 and 19,000 lb.; 2 between 

19.000 and 20,000 lb. and 1 over 20,000 lb. 

The Calf Marking Scheme, which is an essential factor in the 
grading up of recorded cow^s, has now been taken up by 52 of 
the 55 ^lilk llecording Societies. 

An examination of the financial statements furnished by 
societies again revealed an increase in the average cost per cow 
both to tlie society and to the member. 

It is probably an indication of the commercial value of milk 
recording that this tendency tow^ard increasing cost has not 
constituted a serious deterrent to the extension of the practice. 
This value has been frequently demonstrated by the prices 
realised at sales for recorded non-pedigree cows. The following 
are the results of a few of the sales of non-pedigree cattle 
reported to the Ministry, and in view of the drop in the value of 
stock the prices obtained may be considered satisfactory. 

At the Lancashire County Milk Recording Society’s second 
annual Spring Show and Sale at Preston on 17th March, 1921, 
45 non-pedigree Shorthorn cows realised an average price of 
58 guineas, the highest prices being 100 (twice) and 90 guineas. 

At the Sale on 28rd March, 1921, of the herd of a member 
of the Berkshire Milk Recording Society, 39 non-pedigree 
Shorthorn cows and heifers realised an average of 58 guineas, 
one cow’^ fetching 155 guineas. 

Fifty-five non-pedigree cows and heifers realised an average 
of 60 guineas at the sale of a herd recorded by the Oxfordshire 
Milk Recording Society on 81 st March, 1921. The highest 
prices were 120, 101 and 90 guineas. 

At a Sale on 4th October, 1921, of a recorded herd owned 
by a member of the North West Wilts Milk Recording Society 
the average price obtained for 99 non-pedigree cows and heifers 
was 59 guineas. The highest prices for cows and heifers were 
220, 105 (three times) and 100 (three tiihes) guineas, and for 
calves 100, 45 and 38 guineas. 

Forty non-pedigree Shorthorn cows and heifers averaged 69 
guineas at the Sale on 7th October, 1921, of a herd recorded 
by a member of the Hampshire Society. The highest prices 
w^ere 120, 110, 100 (twice) guineas. 
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At the Lancashire Milk Eecording Society* s fourth Annual 
Show and Sale on 10th November, 1921, 61 non-pedigree cows 
and heifers averaged 63 guineas. The highest prices were 100 
(twice), 98, 98 and 90 (three times) guineas, and for the calves 
49 and 42 guineas. 

At a Sale of recorded non-pedigree cattle at Penrith on 11th 
November, 1921, 3 cows made 117, 95 and 94 guineas 
respectively. 

On the 15th November, 1921, the herd of a member of the 
Kent Society was disposed of. Fifty-eight non-pedigree cows 
and heifers I'ealiscd an average of 78 guineas, the highest prices 
being 120, 110 (twice), 108, 105, 102, 100 (four times) guineas. 
For calves the highest j)rices were 30 and 25 guineas. 

The followiiif> are the principal racnmraiiHji in connection with the 

livcfittick operations of the Ministry, and ciipics of them can be obtained free of 
charge, on application to the Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 
Whitehall I’lacc, London, S.W.l. 

Leatiut 282 ... Scheme for the Improvement of Live Stork. 

Leatlct l'U> ... Tlie Value of Records ot the Mdk Vieids of Cows. 

No. 609/T. L. (L2) . Bull Oraiit Regulations. 

No. 3U2/T. L. (L4) , Milk-Recording Regulations. 

No. 44ri/'r.L. (Lll). Boar(jlrant Regulations 

Pailiculars of the Jiight HoI^e ILecdmg Scluuue for the year ended 31st March, 
1922, will be published in the Oetobei issue of the JnvrnaL 

^ * lit * 

GRADING AND SIZING OF APPLES. 

J. Stoddart, 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

In an article by Mr. J. Turnbull, published in the August issue 
of the Journal, mention was made of an improved l\"j)e of 
hand-sizer which was being tested by officers of the Ministry. 
The writer is now able to describe and illustrate this apparatus 
and explain the (considerations which brought about its 
production. 

One of the greatest difficulties encountered in securing the 
adoption and use of the standard box for English apples has 
been the la(‘.k of a simple, efficient and speedy means of grading 
and sizing the fniit. Plxperience at many demonstrations of box 
paeJeing indicates that the majority of growers desire some sort 
of apparatus which will separate the apples into definite sizes 
without the apprenticeship needed for eye-sizing, and that they 
prefer to fill and close one box at a time. 

While weight-sizing is undoubtedly the most efficient method, 
machines for this purpose are necessarily costly and methods of 
sizing by diameter must be considered. In anticipation of 
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possible criticism of this method it is pointed out that, as few 
apples are truly circular on any section and in many varieties 
the length varies considerably in proportion to the transverse 
diameter, it is obvious that sizing by any one diameter cannot 
be accurate. Results, however, show that this approximate 
sizing enables a packer, after very little practice in the final 
sizing by eye, to fill boxes at a reasonable speed. 

After some consideration and experiment the writer has been 
able to design and construct a simple hand-operated sizer which 
marks a substantial advance on the various ring, bole and peg 
methods hitherto used. As will be seen in Fig. 1 it consists of 
two curved walls attached to a baseboard in which is cut a slot 
corresponding to, but extending slightly beyond, the ends of the 
walls. The width of this channel, moving from left to right, is 
reduced by steps at regular intervals according to the number 
of sizes decided on, in this case five. A canvas-top table with 
five radial compartments is used, and on it the sizing board is 
placed, as shown in Fig. 2, each step in the channel registering 
with its respective compartment. 

The operator sits or stands behind the sizing board with un- 
graded apples in a box on his left together with boxes in which 
to place the very large and blemished apples rejected. Another 
box is placed on the right to receive the very small apples which 
pass clear through the sizer. 

In operation, the apples are picked up singly in the left 
hand, examined for blemish and passed to the right hand with 
the stem up. The apple, held between the thumb and fingers, 
is passed between the walls of the channel until, on account of 
the diminishing width, it stops at one of the steps. When this 
occurs all that is necessary is to release the apple, which falls 
into the C/Ompartment corresponding to its size, rolling towards 
the outer side of the table ready for the packer. In a very 
short time this operation can be done hy touch alone so that 
the whole of the operator's time and attention can he devoted 
to the important work of inspection. As apples must, at some 
time or other, be handled singly for inspection, a great deal of 
time is saved when the sizing is carried on concurrently with 
this operation. 

The sizer illustrated varies J in, from step to step and delivers 
inspected apples which vary by J in. on a transverse diameter. 
This is sufficiently close sizing for general purposes, the final 
sizing, as before explained, being done when filling the boxes. 
Where closer preliminary sizing is required the steps are* 
graduated by ^ in. 




Fic;. 3. — Apparatus folded for traiisj)ort4itioii, showing the small compass into which 

it (jan be packed. 
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Adjustment for the different sizes of varieties is easily made 
by placing one or more rubber bands, | in. thick, on the inside 
of the inner wall of the channel, each band reducing the whole 
of the sizes by | in. This arrangement is of great advantage 
when dealing with those varieties which are difficult to pack on 
regular sizes (e.g., 8 in., 2J in., 2J in., etc.) as the insertion of 
a band produces intermediate sizes (e g., 2| in., 2| in., 2| in., 
etc.) when the difficulty usually disappears. 

For the ease of transport necessary in demonstration work the 
apparatus illustrated has been designed to fold to a small compass 
(5 ft. by IJ ft. by 1 ft.) including the two box-stands (Fig. 8). 
While not really necessary for commercial work it is of advantage 
to a grower to be able to fold up and store away the apparatus 
when the season’s work ends. 

Anyone interested in the invention can obtain further informa- 
tion on application to the Ministry. 


THE ALLOTMENTS ACT, 1922. 

The provisions of the Allotments Act. which received the Royal 
Assent on the 4th August, 1922, not only deal with the adminis- 
tration of the Allotments Acts by local authorities and the 
provision of allotments b}* those bodies, but also make a number 
of amen(lraent.s in the existing law, which will be of interest 
and importance to landowners and to the many thousands of 
allotment-holders in England and Wales. 

It is not proposed in this note to deal exhaustively with the 
alterations in the law which directly affect local authorities and 
tlioir administration. The Ministry will issue to such authorities 
a leaflet dealing fully with the whole of the provisions in the new 
Act. This note deals only with those provisions of the Act wliich 
directly affect private individuals. 

It has hitherto been one of the chief grievances of allotment- 
holders that they were liable to bo dispossessed of their plots on 
short notice, and although the existing legislation provided that 
the allotment-holders should be entitled to compensation for 
their crops, etc., this did not altogether meet their contention 
that, after putting a considerable amount of time and labour into 
the cultivation of their plots, they were liable to be dispossessed 
without being able to reap the full reward of their labours. 
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The basic position taken up in the new Act as regards allotment 
gardens (whit'h expression is described as “an allotment not 
“ exceeding 40 poles in extent whicli is wholly or mainly 
“ cultivated by the occupier for the production of vegetables or 
“ fruit crops for consumption by himself or his family “) is that, 
votwithstainVmij (tny acyreement to ihc contrary, the tenancy of 
such an allotment garden, or of land let to a local authority or 
association for the provision of allot uKuit gardens, cannot in 
future bo terminated by the landlord by notice to quit or re-entry 
except by a six months’ or longer notice to quit i^xpiring on or 
before the 6th day of April, or on or aft(‘r the 29th day of 
September in any year. Moreover, if the tenancy of the 
tenant is terminated at Michaelmas (20th September) or Old 
Michaelmas (llth October), either by notice to quit given by the 
landlord, or by the termination of the tenancy of the landlord, 
the tenant will he entitled at any lime within 21 days after the 
termination of the tenancy to remove any (‘vops gi'owing on the 
land. 

To this geiKU’al rule, however, there are some exc(‘ptions, 
where the circumstances are not flu^se which fU’dinarilv obtain. 
Where the laud is required for building, mining, or any other 
industrial purpos(\ or for roads or sewers necessary in connection 
with any of thes^' purpos<'S, or w^here the land is n^qiiirod hy the 
owners or lessees of a railw^ay. dock, canal, water or other public 
undertaking for tlie purpose (not being the use of land for agricul- 
ture) for which it w^as acquired, or lield ))y the coiqHwation or 
company, or in the case of land let by a local authority (other 
than land acquired by the local authority before the 4th August, 
1922, under the Housing Acts) on account of the land being 
required by the local authority for the purpose not being the use 
of land for agriculture for which it was acquired, the landlord 
can re-enter under a power of re-entry contained in nr affecting 
the contract of tenancy after three months’ previous notice in 
waiting to the tenant of the allotment garden. Furtlier exceptions 
are that where land is required hy a statutory company or 
corporation of the kind mentioned ahove, in case of emergency, 
and in the case of land acquired under the Housing Acts before 
the 4th August, 1922, and required for the purposes of those 
Act«, re-enfrv can he made under a power in that belialf contained 
in or affect in^Tf the contract of tenancy after the e%:n)cv of sueh 
pei'ind of notice fo the temant of the rdlotment crarden as is 
])ro\ a1c(1 for in sn<'h contract of tenancy. 
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The above provisionB of the Act do not apply to land held by 
or on behalf of the Admiralty, War Department or Air Council, 
when possession of land is required for Naval, Military, or Air 
Force purposes, or to tenancies of Defence of the Eealm allotment 
f»:ardeii8. 

Tn the case of land let either hefore or aftrr the passin^^ of the 
Act for use by a lenant as an allotment .crarden, it is provided tint 
tlie tenant will be (Militled to compemaation for crops and manure 
on th(* bjisis of the value to an inp;oinp: tenant only if the tenancy 
is terminated l)y tlu^ landlord, and is so terminated either between 
th(‘ fUh day of April and the 201h day of Hc'jitember (the ordinary 
summer cro})pin,i^ season of an iillotraent ^^arden) or bv re-entry 
at any time in the exceptional circumstance's set out above. In 
the case of land let after the passinp^ of this Act to any locil 
authoi'ity or ass(x?iation for tlie purpose of bein*^ sub-let for use 
by the huiants as allot numf-jj^ardens, the landlord will bo liable 
to pay compensation to the local authority or association, 
notwithstandini^ that the crops have' Ix'cm jj^rown and 
the manure applied by the tcuiants of tlie local authority 
or asscKu’ation. Tn future tlu' compemsation payable to 
a tenant of an allotment ‘•arden will bo di'termined in default 
of at?reoment by a valuation made' by a person appointed, if the 
parties cannot airreo. by th(' jtid^e of the County Court having 
jurisdiction in tlie place where the land is ‘situated. These pro- 
visions take the place of the existing statutory provisions as to 
compensation for disturbance, or crops, etc. 

The Act also gives a Borough or Urban District Council 
power to enter for the purpose of providing allotment gardens 
on land whicl) is unoccupied at the date of the notice of entry, 
or wliich was unoccupied when possession was fii*st taken by 
the Minister of Agriculture for the purpose of providing Defence 
of the Realm allotments. “ T^noceiipied ” land means land 
which is not the subject of siicli occupation as would involve 
liabilitv to the payment of the poor rate or any rate leviable in 
like manner as the poor rate. Any person who is interested 
in any land so entered upon and suffers any loss as the result 
of the Councirs entry, can clfiim compensation by way of 
periodical payments or otherwise, the amount to be deter- 
mind in d(ianlt of agreement by a valuation made by a person 
appointed, if the parties cannot agree, by the Minister of Agri- 
culture. The owner of any hm\ so entered upon by a Council 
may terminate the Council’s right of occupation by giving not 
loss than two months’ notice in wi*iting in any case where the 

B 2 
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land is required for any purpose other than the use of the land 
for agriculture. 

If any question arises as to whether a landowner in good 
faith requires possession fw a specified purpose {e.g. building) 
of land acquired or entered on by a local authority or let to an 
association for allotment gardens, the local authority ot associa- 
tion may refer the question to arbitration. The landlord must 
state in writing the purpose for which re-entry is required, 
and the appeal must be made within ten days after receiving this 
notification. This appeal does not apply to land let by a railway, 
dock, canal, water or other public undertaking. 

The Act also provides that the Council of every Borough or 
Urban District with a population of 10,000 or upwards, shall, 
unless exempted by the Minister of Agriculture after consulta- 
tion with the Minister of Health, establish an Allotments Com- 
mittee (which may be an existing Committee of the Council or 
a Sub-Committee of an existing Committee) to which all allot- 
ment matters except the power of raising a rate or of borrowing 
money shall stand referred. This Committee must comprise 
persons other than members of the Council representative of 
the interests of occupiers of allotment gardens in the borough 
or district, provided that the number of such representative 
meml)ers shall be not more than one-third of the total number 
of the members of the Committee or be less than two or one- 
fifth of such total number whichever be the larger. 

Until the 81 st December. 1922, Orders made for the com- 
pulsory acquisition of land for allotments will, subject to certain 
exceptions, not require confirmation by the Minister of Agriculture. 

Unless an acquiring authority selves notice to treat under an 
Order within three calendar months of the making of the Order 
it will become null and void. 

The Act also jjrovides that, in futuvi'. allotments provided by 
a Council shall be let at the full fair rent for such use, but 
Councils are still required to act on the principle that the whole 
of their allotments undertaking is to be carried on upon a self- 
supporting basis except that acquisition expenses (such as legal 
costs), the cost of making 'public roads, and sinking fund 
charges in rospect of loans raised in connection with the purchase 
of land, need not be included as expenses for the purpose of 
drawing up the balance sheet of their undertaking. 
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THE 

REVIVAL OF VILLAGE INDUSTRIES: 

THE OBJECTS AND WORKING OF THE COUNTRY 
INDUSTRIES CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETY LIMITED. 

A. Bowman. 

In the July issue of this Journal there appeared an 
article explaining ihe objects and working of the Rural In- 
dustries Intelligence Bureau The following pages give a 
short account of the work of the sister organisation, The 
Country Industries Co-operative Society, Limited. 

It was felt from the first both by the Development Commis- 
sioners and the Committee of the Rural Industries Intelligence 
Bureau that the formation of a co-operative trading society 
formed an essential part of any scheme for the assistance of the 
many crafts and industries scattered over the countryside. 
Hence the starting of the Country Industries Co-operative Society, 
Limited, which is registered under the Industrial and Provident 
Societies Acts, and is a business undertaking pure and simple. 
It is the wholesale trading body for all village industries and 
handicrafts throughout the country. The Society receives no 
subsidy or grants from the Government. 

The members of the first Committee of Management are ; — 
Sir Charles McLeod (Chuirinan),The Lady Denman, Sir Ernest 
J. P. Benn, Bart., Sir Basil E. Mayhew, Mr. Vaughan Nash, 
Mr. J. J. Dent and Mr. T. L. Coltman. This is a committee 
of very representative persons who give their time and services 
to the Society without remuneration. They are so confident of 
its ultimate success that they have a large financial interest in 
the undertaking. 

The Society will work in close association with the Intelligence 
Bureau. The need for such a wholesale and central trading 
Society has long been felt, as too often the isolated, .unprotected 
and unorganised workers have had to accept whatever price they 
could get for their products. This will now be remedied, as it 
is the intention of the Society to organise the workers in village 
groups, and link them up to a County Co-operative Society, so 
that by combination and production on an economic basis they 
will be able to hold their own with other trades and industries. 
This should not <mly secure them a fair reward for their labour, 
but also a reasonably permanent outlet, with facilities for giving 
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their products a standard and protection by trade marks and 
registered designs of the Society, 

The objects of the Society are to carry on the trade of im- 
porters, manufacturers and dealers, both wholesale and retail, 
of or in any material and finished or unfinished articles required 
by workers in rural industries, and the sale or hiring of 
machinery, plant and equipment to workers, and the marketing 
of their productions, and generally to assist in the development 
of rural industries upon a sound economic and commercial basis. 
Its functions are therefore two-fold : — 

(a) To supply raw material of every description, or half -finished 
goods or parts, at wholesale prices, to isolated workers or groups 
of workers engaged in rural industries and handicrafts ; also to 
undertake where necessary, the hiring out of plant, and equip- 
ment such as hand-looms, sewing machines, tools, etc. 

(h) To sell the articles and the materials made by rural workers 
and handicraftsmen to the best advantage in markets not always 
accessible to scattered workers. 

Anyone wishing to purchase raw^ material from the trading 
Society will be perfectly at liberty to dispose of the finished 
goods elsewhere if he chooses, and if he wishes to provide his 
owm material it will still be open to him to ask the Society to 
sell his goo<ls. This should be of great value to village workers, 
as they will be able to obtain the raw’ material w^hich they 
require at rock-bottom prices, and so to compete more success- 
fully with foreign goods. 

As the Society is co-operative it is not out to pay large divi- 
dends to its shareholders; the interest upon share capital is 
fixed by the rules and must not exceed six per cent, per annum. 
It will readily be seen that the Society has been established 
mainly to benefit its producing members. After the provision of 
a reserve fund, the balance of the not profits will be divided as 
the Annual General Meeting may determine, so that the mem- 
bers have full power to dispose of the profits as they think fit. 
The shares are of the nominal value of £1, and are trans- 
ferable. They may be paid up in full on admission to member- 
ship, or at the discretion of the Committee, by instalments. 
Every member must take at least one share, and no craftworker 
will be able to say that the shares are of such a nature that they 
prohibit him from joining the Society. On the other hand, no 
individual member can hold a share interest exceeding £200. 

A further rule provides that no political or sectarian discussion 
shall be raised or resolution proposed at either the Committee or 
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General Meetings of the Society. Everybody will welcome such 
a rule, as it should enable persons of all political opinions to 
join together for the common welfare and prosperity of rural 
districts. 

The Society has purchased the lease of excellent premises 
having large showrooms and warehouse accommodation situated 
at 258 to 262, Westminster Bridge Road, London, S.E.l. It 
is a comer building exactly opposite the New County Hall of the 
London County Council. In the various departments there will 
be on show samples of materials and parts required by all craft- 
workers. There will also be an extensive and permanent exhibi- 
tion of all goods produced for which a sale is wanted. 

Organisation. — In collaboration with the Rural Industries In- 
telligence Bureau the Trading Society aims at stimulating rural 
industries whicli can be carried on economi(‘ally and profitably 
for the workers, and in the circumstances no industry will be 
recommended to any group of workers that cannot be carried on 
upon a commercial basis. The services of the Country Industries 
Co-operative ScK'iety, Ltd., would be available to: — 

(a) All groups engaged in rural industries. 

(h) Disabled ex-Service men’s industrial settlements,, 
centres, etc. 

(c) Women’s Institutes and Village Clubs. 

(rf) Tixisling home arts and industries associations. 

(e) Independent rural industrial workers, 

( f) Firms who are engaged in rural industries which it is the 
[)olicy of the Society to encourage. 

(</) Allied industries and eraftworkers in the towns who make 
mechanical parts required for special rural industries. 

(h) Landowners and farmers who produce raw material for 
special industries, such as osiers for basket-making. 

The formation of County or local industries co-operalivo socie- 
ties will form a neeessarv part in completing the scheme. 
Assistance will bo given to those who want to form a county 
society, and the Secretary will be pleased to attend a meeting 
of the local committee in order to explain how a scxuety is formed 
and worked. ]\Todel rules for the adoption of these societies have 
already been prepared. 

In some instances, the production of a local industry is in- 
tended wholly for local requirements. An example of this is to 
be found in certain classes of basket-making, whore both the 
raw materials and the market are found within a limited area. 
In such cases the County or local industries co-operative society 
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would be in a position to fulfil the functions of a trading agency, 
and after the local demand has been satisfied, the surplus could be 
disposed of through the Country Industries Co-operative Society 
Ltd., to which the local society will be affiliated. 

Benefit to Agriculture. — The development of rural industries 
must prove to be a boon to agriculture, benefiting both the 
farmer and the agricultural worker. The latter, during the long 
winter evenings and also during severe weather, when he is pre- 
vented from working on the land, will be able to supplement his 
eiirnings by joining a group of village industry workers. This 
will tend to stem the tide of migration from the villages to the 
already overpopulated towns and will somewhat mitigate the 
labour problem of the farmer, while bringing prosperity to the 
rural districts. 

Although the Society has only recently been established, con- 
siderable support has already been received from many associa- 
tions throughout the country. This augurs well for its future 
success. In this connection it may be mentioned that 54 members 
of the Home Arts and Industries Association have promised to 
send all their products to the Society and also to purchase the 
raw material which they require; and that the Highland Home 
Industries Association, the Dorset Arts and Crafts Association, 
and the Wilts .4rts and Crafts Association have also promised to 
dispose of their members’ products through the Society. The 
National Federation of Women’s Institutes, to which is affiliated 
over 2,400 Women’s Institutes, propose to take advantage of the 
trading facilities of the Society. 


THE MIDDLE WHITE PIG. 

Sanders Spencer. 

Many excuses have been offered for the alleged neglect in the 
past by the Eoyal Agricultural Society of the interests of the 
breeders of Middle White Pigs in not offering prizes for these 
animals when classes were instituted for Large and for Small 
Yorkshires, as the Middle Whites were as numerous and as 
distinct in character as either of the other two Yorkshire breeds* 
That their commercial value was far superior to that of pigs 
of the Small White breed has been amply proved, and their 
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present importance in the pig breeding world is perhaps quite 
equal to that of the Large White breed. Probably the omission 
for some years of a separate class for pigs of the Middle White 
breed was due to the fact that until the formation of the National 
Pig Breeders’ Association some forty-seven years ago, to register 
the pedigrees of Small, Middle and Iiarge Whites, Small Bladks, 
and Berkshires, which at that period were the only British breeds 
of pigs of any importance, there had not been any sufficient 
attempt made to keep the three first-named breeds distinct. In 
the minds of far too many people the Middle White pig was one 
which, mainly from its size, could not be classed as a Small or 
a Large White. For this error there was sufficient excuse, on 
account of the far too common system of intermixing the types 
and then selecting for exhibition in the different classes those pigs 
which at the time were considered the more nearly to comply 
with the regulation size and points of the pwrticular breed for 
which the prizes were offered. The absence of a fair and sufficient 
representation of breeders of pigs on the Councils of the Royal 
Agricultural and other Societies has also been alleged to have 
been the principal cause of the admitted neglect of the pig, 
whose presence in the show yards was, in the past, looked upon 
as a necessary nuisance. The want of prescience on the part of 
those who formerly failed to encourage the exhibition of Middle 
White pigs has been most clearly proved at one or two of the 
recent shows of the Royal Agricultural Society, where the 
exhibits of Middle White pigs ranked with those of Berkshires and 
Large Whites, whilst two other breeds which in the eighties of 
the last century were considered to be worthy of separate classes, 
have both died natural deaths. 

The extinction of the Small White and the Small Black breeds 
and the great improvement in pigs of the Berkshire breed during 
the past forty years have togetW proved that the breeders of 
pigs have given considerably more attention to the commercial 
points of the pig without seriously affecting its exhibition value. 
At the same time we are compelled to admit that there still 
exists room for improvement in the proportion of lean to fat 
meat, in the prolificacy of the sows and in their ability to rear 
large and vigorous litters of pigs. We do not mention these 
Weaknesses as having special application to pigs of the Middle 
White breed, as the pork from them ranks high on the market, 
whilst the sows are specially noted for their marked ability to 
produce and to rear large litters of strong and healthy pigs. 
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These young pigs are also very hardy and good foragers, being 
particularly well suited for the open-air system of pig feeding, 
as the writer has proved during more than half a century. The 
Middle White, like the Berkshire, can be fattened at any age 
and furnishes pork of fine quality and flavour with a good propor- 
tion of lean to fat. 

As the demand for small joints of meat is becoming more 
marked, boars of the Middle White breed are being extensively 
used for mating witli the larger broods of pigs, w^hich have in 
far too many instances been bred with a view to the production 
of pigs of a size not demanded by tlfe purveyor of pork nor by 
the consumer. Another objection which is made to the vciy 
large pigs is the far too great proportion of bone. This trouble 
is much reduced by the infusion of blood of the Middle White 
breed. The improvement thus made might probably be increased, 
rather than reduced, if the breeders of Middle White pigs were to 
pay rather more attention to the length of the bodies of their 
pigs and give less consideration to the very short heads and 
heavy forequarters. Length of carcass is not so much esteemed 
in the pork pigs as in the pig intended for conversion into bacon, 
but length of body is nevertheless demanded not only by the 
pork butcher but is a necessitv to the breeding sow which is 
expected to rear large litters of pigs of a regular size. Tt has also 
been remarked that a sow with a long body usually possesses 
moderately light forequarters, and it may be equally true that 
thick shoulders and heavy forequarters are seldom associated 
with heavy milking qualities. 

These critical remarks, from which the previous articles have 
not boon free, may be taken as a proof that the perfect pig has 
not yet been evolved, but it is hoped that they will at least 
impress upon the breeders of all pedigree pigs the urgent necessity 
of giving every attention to the utility points of their respective 
breeds of pigs, and to the requirements of the (jonsiimer. The 
continued success of any breed of pig will depend to a very large 
extent on its supplying a commercial want. 

The standard of excellence of the Middle White pig issued by 
th^ National Pig Breeders’ Association is as follows : — 

Colour, — White, free from hlark hairs or blue spots on the skin. 

Head, — Vro(1eratr*lv' short, faep dished, snout broad and turned up, jowl full, 
wide between ears. 

Ears , — Fairly larp^e, carried erect and fringed with fine hair. 

Neck , — Medium length, proportionately full to the shoulders. 

Cheat . — Wide and deep. 

Shoulders . — Level across the top, moderately w’ide, free from coarseness. 



Vui. L-Mhl.llo vriiiti* Boar. 



Fl(i, 2. — Midflle White Sow'. 
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Legs, — Straight and well set, level with the outside of the body, with line bone. 
Pasterns, — Short and springy. 

Feet, — Strong, even and wide. 

Bach, — Long, level and wide fioin neck to rump. 

Loin. — Broad, 

Tail, — Set high, moderately long but not coarse, with tassel of fine hair. 
.S'w/ea.— Deep. 

Rihs. — Well sprung. 

Belly. — Full but not llabby, with stiaight underlim\ 

Flank. — Thick and well let down. 

Quarters. — Long and wide. 

Hams, — Broad, full and deep to hocks. 

Coat, — Long, lino and silky. 

Aclwn . — Firm and free. 

Skin, — Fine and (iiiilo free frmn wrinkles. 

()hjections. — Black hairs, black or blue spots, a course mane, inbeiit knees, 
hollowness at back of shoulder, wninkled skin. 


THE RHODODENDRON BUG. 

{Leptohyrsa (Stephanitis) rhododcndrl, Horv.) 

The Bhododondron Bug is not a native of Great Britain and 
was first observed in this counti-y in 1910, but it had probably 
b(‘en introduced some years earlier. It is now distributed 
throughout the rhododendron-growing districts of the southern 
and south-western counties and occurs in East Anglia. Although 
the country of origin is not definitely known the bug is present 
in many parts of the United States of America and it seems likely 
that it is a native of the Eastern States of North America, from 
wdiich it has been distributed to Europe in the course of the 
trade in living plants. 

The Ehododendron Bug is also known as the Ehododendron 
Fly and the Lace Fly, but the two last terms should be avoided, 
fl) because the insect is not a fly, and (2) because the true Tjace 
Wing* is a most useful insect and so not to be confused with 
such a post as is here described. 

Plants Attacked and Nature of Damage.— The Ehododendron 
Bug is found upon rhododendrons and in the United States on 
species of Kalmia^ the new’^er rhododendron hybrids being far 
more susceptible to damage than the long-established Rhodo- 
dendron ponticum. The obvious signs of injury are the presence 
of chocolate-brown spots on the underside of the leaf and a pale 

^ See “ Beneficial Ineects,” Ministry of Agriculture, price 4«1., post free. 
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“ freckling ” on the upper eurface (see Fig. 1). The bugs 
themKclves live on the undersidee of the leaves from which thej 
suck the sap through minute punctures, each wound showing 
subsequently as a brown spot or scar. A brown gummy secretion 
is also often present owing to “ bleeding ” from the puncture 
holes. In mild eases the effect of the injury is to make the 
plant “ unthrifty,” the leaves being obviously unhealthy. In 
more severe cases the whole plant appears to wilt, and where 
the attack is combined with unfavourable weather conditions— 
as, for instance, a prolonged drought — death may occur. 

Description and Life-History. — The appearance of the adult 
bug is shown by Fig. 2. Tlie general colour is greyish-white, 
while the spaces between the veins on the wings are shining and 
transparent like glass. The body is black and for the most part 
hidden by the wings, which form a complete shield over the 
‘‘ back ” and are probably not often used for flying. The bugs 
themselves are full-grown during July and may then be found 
living on the undersides of the rhododendron leaves. So sluggish 
are they that the leaves may be picked without causing them 
to move much or even attempt to fly. 

After pairing the female lays her eggs within but at the side 
of the midrib of the leaf — also, though rarely, within the sub- 
stance of the leaf itself. Several eggs are usually placed together, 
more or less in a line, but little can be seen of them, as they are 
almost wholly embedded in the rib, their position being marked 
by a scab of gummy secretion. The shape of the egg is shown 
by Fig. 8 and it will be noticed that only the tip of the egg 
reaches the surface. If the scab above mentioned be raised this 
tip can be seen as a minute ring — the ” door ” through which 
in due time the young bug will emerge. The bugs die by. the 
end of the summer and the eggs remain through the winter and 
hatch early the following summer (perhaps late spring). 

The young bug, when newly hatched, is a minute, rather 
spiny, black and grey insect, without wings, and about the size 
of a pin’s head. As has been previously stated, it feeds by 
piercing the underside of the leaf with its ” trunk ” (proboscis) 
and by sucking up the sap. As it grows larger it moults and 
resembles Fig. 4, and after two further stages in which the 
developing wings can be seen, it casts its skin for the last time 
and becomes the fully winged adult bug. 

At all stages the bugs are rather sluggish and tend to remain 
where they were hatched ; in consequence the leaves of the pre- 
vious seasons show the most damage. When the infestation is 
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considerable and the old leaves are crowded with bugs, the latter 
seem to spread more readily to the new leaves and then these 
also show signs of injury. The eggs are laid both on the old 
leaves and on those of the current season, not exclusively on the 
latter as has been suggested by some writers. 

The spread of the insects from one part of the country to 
another is almost certainly due to the distribution of infested 
plants, but in gardens the bugs presumably move from plant to 
plant even though they seldom seem to use their wings. Too 
much weight, however, must not be placed on the lack of records 
of the bugs being seen on the wing, for many usually sluggish 
insects fly freely under some special weather conditions which 
perhaps occur on one or two days only during the year. 

Methods of Control. — 1. Spraying . — ^Tn U.S.A. rhododendron 
bugs are killed by spraying them with such an insecticide as soap 
and water. The chief difficulty consists in wetting thoroughly 
the undersides of the leaves, which is absolutely essential if 
success is to be obtained. In the case of small plants and even 
large bushes, the difficulty can be overcome by the exercise of 
sufficient care on the part of those spraying, but it is almost in- 
superable where dense thick shrubberies ai’e concerned unless 
they are of such value ns to justify considerable expense. In 
spraying rhododendrons it is worth noting that the leaves are 
easily injured and the work should be done on dull days or in 
the evening. 

A simple soap wash may be made by dissolving 1 lb. of good 
soft soap in 10 gallons of water. A nicotine wash is more effec- 
tive and its use is certainly justified in the case of valuable 
plants or where an attempt is being made to eradicate the pest 
ns opposed to preventing serious injury. It is made by adding 
1 fluid oz. of 95-98 per cent, nicotine to each 10 gallons of the 
above soap wash. If soft water is available the soap may be 
leduced to -1 lb. to 10 gallons. 

2. Stripping and Iland-Piclcing . — As the eggs are laid on the 
leaves it is clear that if the latter are all removed and burnt 
during winter the insects should bo destroyed. It is not yet 
known how far this is a practical treatment but it may be men- 
tioned that certain foreign countries appear to be adopting it in 
the case of rhododendrons for export. Hand-picking in summer 
is quite effective in the case of a few rhododendrons or at the 
first appearance of the bug in a preAuously nninfested garden. 
The signs of injury are so characteristic and obvious that it is 
not a difficult matter to remove and destroy infested leaves with 
the insects upon them. 
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Administrative Measures. — The Ehododendron bug is in- 
cluded amongst the pests scheduled under the Sale of Diseased 
Plants Order of 1921, and it is an offence against that Order to 
sell or offer for sale or cause to be sold or offered for sale any 
plant which is substantially attacked by Ehododendron Bug. The 
Order gives powder to an Inspector of the Ministry to prevent the 
sale or movement of such a plant. Moreover, in order to guard 
>rgaiiist the further importation of this pest, Ehododendrons im- 
ported from abroad must be accompanied by a health certificate 
Diseases of Insects and Pests Order of 1021). The penalty on 
conviction for an offence against these Orders is a fine not 
exceeding ten pounds. Further information with regard to the 
Orders may be obtained on application lo the Ministry. 


ANTHRACNOSE OF THE CUCUMBER 
UNDER GLASS. 

IT. 

W. F. Bewley, D.Sc., 

Director, Experimevtal and Research Station, Cheshimt. Herts. 

Control of the Disease. — («) Methods of Sanitation. — Since it 
has been shown that C. oligochaetum may live from season to 
season in the rotten woodw^ork, paper packing, etc., of the 
houses, it is clear that special methods of winter cleansing mus^ 
be employed after a season of disease, if the next crop is to be 
a healthy one. 

Fumigation by burning sulphur has not proved efficient in the 
past and some new method must be sought. Experiments with 
an emulsion of cresylic acid and soft soap have shown that by 
thoroughly spraying the diseased woodwork of a house it is 
possible to destroy the infection. The emulsion is prepared in 
the following manner : — 

Pale straw-coloured cresylic acid (97-99 per cent, purity) and pure 
potash soft soap are placed in a bucket at the rate of 1 gallon of the 
former to 8 pounds of the latter and heated over a brisk fire until the 
soap is completely dissolved, the process taking about ten minutes to 
complete. This stock solution may be stored for future use, and the 
spray fluid is made by using one part of the stock to fifty parts of water. 
To be completely efficient the diluted emulHion must be applied 
from a liigh-pcwer spraying machine and should be carefully 
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directed on to every part of the structure, special attention being 
given to all parts of the woodwork that may be decaying. The 
ventilators should be left open while the spraying is in progress 
so that tliey may be thoroughly treated, but must be closed 
when the operation is complete, in order to retain the strong 
vapours. The hands of the operator should be protecte*! by 
rubber gloves, and goggles worn as the liquid causes the eyes 
to smart. 

The general method of cleansing cucumber houses after a 
diseased crop should be as follows : — 

The plants and soil surface should be submitted to a light 
spraying with the diluted emulsion to destroy the infection pre- 
sent on the lesions, and then removed for burning. The old 
beds should next be moved, the houses tidied, and the borders 
forked, before thoroughly spraying in every nook and cranny 
with the diluted cresylic emulsion. A fortnight after this treat- 
ment the houses may be replanted, but as a final precaution 
every cavity in the woodwork should be filled with putty and 
painted over, 

(h) Sjnvjimg iluriiKj the Growing Seanon, — \ great luany 
different kinds of spray solutions have been tested upon this 
disease, and the most promising results have been obtained w'ith 
liver of sulphur and lime-sul])hur. A wide range of copper mix- 
tures was tested and while the sprayed sc'ctions w^ere cleaner 
than the controls, the fruits were badly spotted in some cases. 

One ossential quality of first class fruit is the presence of a 
perfect “ bloom ” on the surface, and consequently commercial 
growers hesitate to use any spray which destroys this bloom ” 
or spots the fruit. 

Liver of sulphur and lime-sulphur have not been obseiwed to 
damage the fruit. The foliage of the cucumber is difficult to wet 
thoroughly with ordinary aqueous solutions and the addition .of 
an efficient “ spreader ” is necessary. Soap solution and 
saponin proved unsatisfactory in this respect, but both flour 
paste and casein were efficient. Flour paste is cheaper :han 
casein and is therefore to be recommended. Different propor- 
tions of flour, liver of sulphur and w^ater have been tested, and 
it was found that a solution containing 0.5 per cent, of flour and 
0.4 per cent, of liver of sulphur was the most satisfactory. If 
the flour is reduced in amount, the wetting power is less 
factory, and if the liver of sulphur is iucrensi'd, a scorching of 
the young foliage results. 
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The following formulee are recommended : — 

5 lb. riour, li oz. Flour. 

4 lb. PotaHsiiim Sulphide (Liver of Bulpliur). oz. Potassium Sulphide. 

100 gallons of water, 2 gallons of water. 

To prepare two gallons of spray l^oz. of liver of sulphur are dissolved 
in 14 pints of water in a bucket, while the flour paste is being made. A 
very little water (not more than 4 fluid oz.) is added to IJ oz. of ordinary 
wheat flotir and after the mixture has been rubbed down to smooth 
I»uste, 2 pints of water are added. The resulting mixture, which should 
be as thin as milk and quite as free from lumps, is tlien boiled, with 
constant stirring, until it froths up. It is then added to the liver of 
sulphur solution and mixed thoroughly, when the spray is ready for use. 

The following lime-sulphur formulse have also proved satis- 
factory : — 

5 lb. Flour. 2 oz. Flour. 

2 pints Lime-Sulphur (S.G. = 2.3). 1 fluid oz. Lime-Sulphur 

100 gallons of water. (S.G. = 1.3). 

gallons of water. 

Two and a half-gallons of spray are prepared as follows : — Two 
ounces of flour are mixed and boiled in 3 pints of water in the 
manner described above, and added to 17 pints of water in a bucket. 
One fluid ounce of lime-sulphur is then added and the whole thoroughly 
stirred. 

The use of these sprays as a means of checking the spread of 
the fungus has been tested in commercial nurseries with satis- 
factory results. To he quite effective they should be used at 
the early stages of the disease, before the" fungus has attacked 
the succulent leaf-stalk and stem tissues. Generally one or 
two plants are first attacked, and it is better to sacrifice these 
than to endanger the rest of the plants by allowing the diseased 
individuals to remain untreated. 

When the disease first appears the plants should be thoroughly 
sprayed with either of the mixtures • recommended, and on the 
next day every “ spotted ” leaf should be cut out and burned. 
This process of spraying and removing the diseased leaves should j 
be repeated again at weekly intervals but generally two applica- 
tions are enough if the fungus has not entered the petioles or 
stems. Spraying should be carried out only in the cool of the 
evening. The next morning the plants should be thoroughly 
sprayed with water to remove any surplus spray liquid that may 
have remained on the plants, and a little ventilation should be 
allowed. Care should be taken to see that the houses are well 
shaded, as after this treatment direct sunlight may give rise to 
scorching. The effect of the spray on cucumber plains is slight, 
if careful attention is given to the above precautions. Occasion- 
ally a newly opened leaf or tendril is burned, but rarely is there 
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any, appreciable damage. If the fungus, is allowed to get a 
strong hold upon the leaf'Stalk or stem tissues, it is increasingly 
difficult permanently to check the disease. Its sinread may be 
stopped for a time, but as only the spores and spore-bearing 
parts of the fungus on the outside of the plant are killed, the 
fungus within the stem grows out in time and produces masses of 
spores, which are rapidly carried about the house and the dis- 
ease again appears. In these cases it is advisable to remove the 
diseased individuals and replant the house after thoroughly 
cleaning it. 

The cleansing may be effected by means of the cresylic add 
emulsion described, after which planting must be deferred for 
a fortnight ; or else by a solution of liver of sulphur at tbo rate 
of 6 lb. in 100 gallons of water, or lime-sulphur at the rate of 
3 pints per 100 gallons. When liver of sulphur or lime-sulphur 
is used, the house may be replanted in 24 hours. 

(c) Duating.— Dusting with sulphur powders has been exten- 
sively tested, but while it checks the rapid spread of the fungus. 
a complete control has never been observed. 

(d) Cultural Methods . — Much can be done to prevent and con- 
trol the disease by providing the beet cultural conditions for the 
plants. The disease assumes its worst form and spreads most 
rapidly, when the atmosphere of the houses is badly ventilated 
and saturated with moisture, and also when there is a marked 
difference between the day and night temperatures in the houses. 
The conditions which best enable the plants to resist the disease 
may be summarised as follows : — 

Plants should be grown steadily from the beginning, without 
any attempt at forcing, and a little air should be given when- 
ever outside conditions will allow. The atmosphere of the houses 
should never be stagnant or saturated with moisture for long 
periods and efficient circulation of air should be encouraged by 
suitable ventilation. The beds should never be cold or sour, 
and careful attention should be paid to the maintenance of 
constant day and night temperatures. 

OobcIuMobs. — (1) C. olxgoehaetum, Cav., which causes 
Anthracnose of the cucumber, carries on a saprophytic existence 
in rotten woodwork, timber, paper, etc., in the glassbcuses, and 
thus tides over the winter period. 

(2) Straw manure from towns constitutes an important source 
of infection. 

(8) Infected houses may be cleansed by spraying the interior 
woodtrork during the winter with emulsified cresylic acid. 
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(4) The disease may be controlled during the growing season 
by employing drastic methods of ventilation, or by alternately 
spraying the plants with liver of sulphur or lime-sulphur and 
flour paste, and removing the spotted leaves. 

The author wishes to express his thanks to Dr, W. B. Brierley, 
of Rothamsted Experimental Station, for his kind criticisms and 
suggestions. 


NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS FOR 
SEPTEMBER. 

E. T. Halnan, M.A., Dip. Agric. (Cantab.), 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Potatoes. — The price of potatoes has fallen to such an extent 
that in many cases the point will have been reached at which 
it is more economical to feed the potatoes to stock than to 
sell them in the open market and bring in other feeding stuffs. 
When rightly used, potatoes are a valuable feeding stuff for 
live stock. In the majority of cases they may be fed in the 
raw state without harm, but where facilities for steaming or 
cooking are available it is better to feed potatoes cooked or 
steamed. In feeding potatoes, care should be exercised to avoid 

greening ’ ’ since greened potatoes are not only distasteful to 
stock, but are also poisonous. Frosted or diseased potatoes 
should always be thoroughly cooked and the cooking water 
drained away before use. 

Potatoes should always be fed mixed with a concentrated 
food. For pigs, a safe working rule is to allow 6 lb. of potatoes 
to every lb. of dry meal or concentrate. The potatoes should 
be thoroughly cooked in the smallest quantity of water that 
may be necessary, and the requisite amount of meal then added, 
the resultant mash being fed to the pigs. There is no need to 
attempt to remove the potato skins before feeding, even in the 
case of young pigs. Where, however, it is usual to remove the 
skins before feeding, this is easily effected by rubbing the 
cooked potatoes through a coarse wire sieve. The mash passes 
through and the skins are left on the sieve. 

Quantities to use . — The practical objections to the use of 
potatoes for stock may generally be traced to wrong feed- 
ing methods. If potatoes are given in too large quantities, 
digestive disturbances are Ukely to arise. In feeding potatoes, 
therefore, the same method should be adopted as is used in the 
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Price 

Qr. 

s. lb. 

Price 

IS. 

£ 1. 

Manniial 

Value 

ITn. 

£ 8. 

Cost of 
Food 
Value per 
Ton. 

£ B. 

Starch 

Bqniv. 

l^b. 

Price 

iCt, 

Starch 

Bqulv. 

s. 

Price 
per lb. 
Starch 
£quiv. 

d. 

Wheat, British 

57/e 


12 

16 

1 0 

11 

16 

71*6 

s/4 

1*78 

Barley, British Feeding 

38/- 

40f^ 

10 13 

0 18 

9 

15 

71 

2/9 

1*47 

„ Canadian No. 4 










Western 

86/6 

400 

9 

1% 

0 18 

9 

1 

71 

2/7 

1-88 

Oats, English White 

39/- 

336 

13 

0 

0 19 

12 

1 

69-6 

4/1 

2-19 

„ Black & Grey 

3,5/- 

3.36 

11 

13 

0 19 

10 14 

69-5 

3/7 

1-92 

„ Scotch White 

39/- 

336 

13 

0 

0 19 

12 

1 

59*6 

4/1 

2*19 

„ Chilian . 

38/6 

320 

9 

19 

0 19 

9 

0 

69*5 

8/0 

1*61 

„ Canadian No. 2 










We.stern 

32/- 

320 

11 

4 

0 19 

10 

5 

69*5 

3/5 

1*83 

„ No. 3 „ 

29/3 

320 

10 

I> 

0 19 

9 

6 

59*5 

3/2 

1*70 

„ No. 2 Feed 

28/6 

320 

9 19 

0 19 

9 

0 

69*5 

3/0 

1*61 

„ American 

27/- 

320 

9 

9 

0 19 

8 

10 

59*5 

2/10 

1*62 

„ Argentine 

27/- 

320 

9 

9 

0 19 

8 

10 

59*5 

2/10 

1*52 

Maize, „ 

43/6 

480 

10 

3 

0 17 

9 

6 

81 

2/4 

1*26 

American - 

38/- 

480 

8 

17 

0 17 

8 

0 

81 

2/0 

1*07 

„ South African 

3K/9 

480 

9 

1 

0 17 

8 

4 

81 

2/0 

1-07 

Beans, Eangoon • 
Millers* offals — 

8/- 

112 

8 

0 

1 15 

6 

5 

67 

1/10 

0*98 

Bran, British - 

— 

— 

6 15 

1 16 

4 

19 

45 

2/2 

1*16 

Broad Bran 

— 

— 

8 

5 

1 16 

6 

9 

45 

2/10 

1*52 ^ 

Fine middlings (Im 






8 




poi'ted) 

— 

— 

9 

10 

1 7 

3 

72 

2/3 

1*20 

Coarse middlings 


— 

9 

6 

1 7 

7 

18 

64 

2/6 

1*34 

Pollards (Imported) 

— 

— 

7 

2 

1 16 

5 

7 

60 

1/9 

0*94 

Barley Meal - 

— 

— 

11 

5 

0 18 

10 

7 

71 

2/11 

1*56 

Maize „ 

— 

— 

9 

15* 

0 17 

8 

18 

81 

2/2 

1*16 

,, „ S. African 

— 

— 

9 

7 

0 17 

8 

10 

81 

2/1 

1*12 

„ Germ Meal • 

— 

— 

9 

12 

1 5 

8 

7 

85*3 

1/11 

1*03 

„ Gluten -feed 

— 

— 

9 

6 

1 11 

7 

14 

76*6 

2/0 

1*07 

IxKiust Bean Meal 

— 

— 

9 

5 

0 9 

8 

16 

71*4 

2/6 

1*34 

Bean Meal - 

— 

— 

13 

10 

1 15 

11 

15 

67 

3/6 

1*87 

Fish „ . 

— 

— 

15 

0 

5 10 

9 

10 

53 

3/7 

1*92 

Linseed Cake, English 
(97o oil) 










— 

— 

13 

2 

2 6 

10 

16 

74 

2/11 

1*56 

Cottonseed ,, Englisli 










(57o oil) 

— 

— 

8 

2 

2 6 

5 

16 

42 

2/9 

1*47 

» „ Egyptian 










(57, oil) 

— 

— 

8 

0 

2 6 

5 

14 

42 

2/9 

1*47 

Coconut Cake (67, oil) 


— 

10 16 

1 19 

8 

16 

73 

2/5 

1*29 

Palm Kernel Cake 










,, „ Meal 

(27a Oil) 

— 

— 

7 

12* 

1 9 

6 

3 

75 

1/8 

0*89 

— 

— 

6 

5 

1 9 

•1 

16 

71*3 

1/4 1 

0*71 

Feeding Treacle - 

— 

— 

4 

16 

1 1 

3 14 

51 

1/5 

0*76 

Brewers* grain8,dried,ale 

— 

— 

6 

5 

1 11 

6 

14 

49 

2/9 

, 1*47 

„ „ „ porter 

— 

— 

7 

7 

1 11 

5 

16 

' 49 ! 

2/4 

; 1*25 

„ „ wet, ale 

— 

— 

1 

4 

0 8 

0 

16 

' 16 

1/1 

i 0*58 

„ „ wet, porter 

— 

— 

1 

0 

0 8 

0 12 

! 15 1 

-/lO ' 

1 0*45 

Malt culms • 


— 

8 

7 

2 3 

6 

4 

43 

i 1 

2/1 i 

1*,>6 


* Prioes at Liverpool. 


KOTK.— The prioee quoted above repreeont the average prices at which acttaal wholesale 
transactions have taken place in London, unless otherwise stated, and refer to the price ex mill or 
sUhto. The prices were current at the end of Jnly and are, as a rule, considerably lower than 
the prices at local country markets, the difference being due to carriage and d^ers* oommis^on. 
Buye»can,however« easily compare the relative prices of the feeding stuffs on offer at their local 
miuthet by the method of oalculation used in these notes. Thus, suppose palm kernel oake is offered 
locally at lE^lO per ton. Its manurial value is £1 9s, per ton. The food valne per ton is therefore 
£8 llSr per ton. Dividing this figure by 78, the starch eouivalent of palm kernel cake as given in 
the table, the cost per unit of starch equivalent Is 8s. Sd. Dividing this again by 82*4, the number 
of pounds of starch equivalent in 1 unit, the cost per Ih. of starch equivalent is l‘3ld A 
oalcuiation will show the relative cost per lb. of staich eqnix'alent of otiier feedim? stuffs on the same 
looal market. From the results of )>uoh oaleulatlons a buver can determine which teediug stuff irives 
him the best vatue at the prices quoted on his own market 
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Oflise of any feeding stuff newly introduced into the ration, i.e., 
begin with small quantities and gradually increase until the 
total amount fixed upon is being consumed. 

The maximum quantities of potatoes that it is advisable to 
feed have already been given in previous issues of these notes. 
They are 17 Ib. per head per day for horses, and 28 lb. per 
head per day for fatting bullocks and cows. Pigs may be given 
cooked potatoes freely, but raw potatoes, if fed, must be fed 
cautiously. 

Forage Crops lor Winter Milk Production.— The increase in 
milk yield that results when the cows are turned out to grass 
in the spring is well known to all dairy farmers. In winter 
milk production, the cows are generally fed on roots, hay and 
straw chop, and concentrated cakes and meals. Where pos- 
sible, the addition of a little green food daily will be found to 
be of value in keeping up the milk yield. For this purpose 
cabbage and marrow stemmed kale are two suitable crops to 
grow, and many dairy farmers make a practice of growing them 
for feeding to the cows during the winter months. 


The l^emonstration Fruit Plot which the County Council of 
the Isle of Ely established near Wisbech in 1920 has been 
Pmll partly planted with fruit trees. Several 
Demonstration elapse before any definite con- 

Plot Wisbech. drawn. The fruit trees 

^ * which have been planted are mainly worked 

on the four outstanding types of the Mailing stocks and the 
experiments have been designed to determine the particular 
stocks which give the best results in the Wisbech district. In 
addition, most of the newer varieties of dessert apples will be 
grown, and fruited quickly on very dwarfing stocks. Similarly 
designed experiments are in progress with pears and plums. 
Four of the locally popular varieties of apple have been planted 
to demonstrate methods of orchard arrangement suited to the 
district, and the trees will be used for pruning tests. There 
are variety trials of the soft fruits, Gooseberries, Slack and Sed 
Currants and Raspberries, in which some of the more recent 
varieties arc included. A large strip of land is now 1[>eing got 
ready for planting with Strawberries of several varieties, in the 
hope of discovering some newer sorts superior in merit to the 
local favourites:— Sir Joseph Paxton, The Laxton, and Boyal 
Sovereign. 
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The Wisbech Iniit growers have many problems needing in- 
vestigation, relating to the proper manures for silt soil, and to 
the control of weevils, capsid bugs cmd other pests prevalent in 
the eastern counties, and they should derive much benefit from 
local experiments carried out on scientific lines. 


In connection with the proposal emanating from the Dairy 
Industry in America to hold a World’s Dairy Congress at 
on “ October, 1928, a Confer- 

The World’s Dairv ■ representatives of the various 

f, taoa branches of the Dairy Industry in this 

* * country was held on 28th July at the 

Ministry of Agriculture under the Chairm^issbip of Sir Francis 
Floud, K.C.B., Permanent Secretary. 

The Conference was addressed by Professor H. E. Van 
Nonnan, President of the Congress, who placed before it the 
details of the proposal, emphasising the views of the promoters 
of the Congress that milk was an essential food for man and 


could, with great improvement in the health of most countries’ 
population, be consumed in much greater quantity than at 
present. He pointed out that the Congress was intended to 
provide an international exchange for the most recent scientific 
knowledge and practice in regard to the dairy industry, to 
dfiord an opportunity for discussing the various systems of 
regulation and State control of the Industry, and to con- 
sider the influence of dairy products on national health and their 
vital importance to the development of the people. He stressed 
the need for increased co-operation amongst producers in im- 
proving the conditions of the industry, and generally discussed 
the benefits which were expected to flow from the holding of 
the Congress. 


There were present representatives of the Eoyal Agricultural 
Society, the National Farmers’ Union, the British Dairy 
Farmers’ Association, the Agricultural Organisation Society, 
the Central Chamber of Agriculture, Milk Producers’ Asso- 
ciations, Milk Distributors’ Associations, the Milk Publicity 
Council and also n^resentatives of some .of the Overseas Domi- 
nions and of the various Government Departments interested. 
Manufacturers of milk products and dairy machinery and j^pa- 
latoa, breed and milk-reeordmg societies, educational and 
Bcifflitific societies, end other bodies interested were also 
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At the conclusion of the meeting, the following resolution was 
passed : — 

“ That this meeting, having heard Professor Van Nor- 
man’s statement of the objects, etc., of the World’s Dairy 
Congress to be held in the United States of America in 
October, 1923, is of opinion that this country should be 
adequately represented at the Congress, and it requests the 
Ministry of Agriculture, in conjunction with the Ministry 
of Health, to invite the various associations and bodies 
interested in the Milk Industry to nominate representatives 
to serve on a General Committee to organise the represen- 
tation of the Industry in England and Wales at the 
Congress.” 

A Committee on the lines indicated in this Kesolution is now 
being formed. 

* ♦ He « * 


During the last three years the Ministry has arranged for 
trials with potatoes to be carried out in several districts with 
Qf object of ascertaining the amount of 

Potatoes shrinkage that takes place in the clamp, 
in Clamns possibility of preventing the spread 

^ * of disease in the clamps by treating in 
the following manner : — (1) spraying during growth, (2) sprink- 
ling with quicklime when clamped, (3) sprinkling with sulphur 
when clamped. 

It appeared in the earlier trials that the sulphur treatment 
checked the spread of disease in the clamps, but in 1921 no 
disease appeared in the haulm or tubers on any of the plots and 
no diseased tubers were found when the clamps were opened, 
so that verification of this could not be obtained. 

As regards shrinkage, the average weight of potatoes put in 
each clamp on 16th September, 1921, was 2 cwt. 78 lb. On 
the opening of the clamps on 17th March, 1922, the average 
weight was 2 cwt. 28 lb. , a shrinkage of 50 lb. or 16 per cent. 


One of the best examples of a successful co-operative Cow 
Insurance Club for small farmers and small holders is at 
Moulton Chapel, near Spalding. The 

nunrance 01ub>. Chapel Cow Insurance Club has 

been run continuously for 38 years entirely 
by small cow-keepers living within a radius of a few miles of 
Moulton Chapel. The 24 simple “Eules and Eegulations ” 
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which have stood the test of experience were evidently drawn 
up by men of this class. There are no honorary subscribers. 

The number of cows insured at the present time is 830. 
During last year the subscriptions received from members 
totalled £205 IGs. Od.; the amount paid for losses was £108, 
and the credit balance on the year’s working amounted to 
£98 Is, 3d. The reserve fund is not allowed to accumulate to 
an undue extent; it now stands at £200 on mortgage and £158 
at the bank. Last year was a good year for the society; on the 
other hand the previous year resulted in a loss on the year of 
£159 13s. lid., the cow mortality being much above the 
average. 

Owing to the increase in the value of cows, the cost of 
insuring a cow for one year has been increased from 6s. to 12s. 
Seventy-five per cent, only of the certified value of the cow is 
paid to the member; this is a sound rule as it tends to keep 
out undesirable animals, and negligence when a cow is ill is 
not encouraged. The important oflScial of a society of this kind 
is the marker, who should be a good judge of cattle. Tn estab- 
lishing a new society, payment of subscriptions in advance 
helps greatly until funds have been accumulated to withstand 
the drain of an abnormal season. 


Many complaints have been received by the Ministry as to 
the adulteration and misdescription of articles sold as food for 
poultry, and it has often appeared that 
poultry keepers are unaware of the steps 
which they can take under the existing law 
to protect themselves. The principal Act 
of Parliament bearing on the subject is 
the Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act, 1906. 

Section 1 (2) of this Act provides “that every person who 
sells for use as food for cattle or poultry any article which has 
been artificially prepared shall give to the purchaser an invoice 
stating the name of the article, and wdiether it has been pre- 
pared from one substance or seed or from more than one sub- 
stance or seed, and in the case of any article artificially prepared 
otherwise than by being mixed, broken, ground, or chopped, 
what are the respective percentages (if any) of oil and albumi- 
noids contained in the article, and the invoice shall have effect 
as a warranty by the seller as to the facts so stated, except 
that as respects percentages the invoice shall have effect 


Protection of 
Purchasers of 
Poultry Foods 
Under the 
Existing Law. 
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as a warranty only that the actual percentages do not differ 
from those stated in the invoice beyond the prescribed limits 
of error.” It also provides that ‘‘ any statement by the seller 
of the percentages of the chemical and other ingredients con> 
tained in any article sold for use as a fertiliser of the soil, or 
of the nutritive and other ingredients contained in any article 
sold for use as a food for cattle or poultry, made after the 
commencement of this Act in an invoice of such article, or in 
any circular or advertisement descriptive of such article, shall 
have effect as a warranty by the seller.” 

The seller is liable to be prosecuted for any of the following 
offences : — 

(a) Failure without reasonable excuse to give on, or before, or aa soon im 
possible after the delivery of the article, the invoice required by this 
Act, or 

(i) Causing or permitting any invoice or description of the article sold by 
him to be false in any material particular to the prejudice of the 
purchaser ; or 

(c) Selling for use as food for cattle or poultry any article which contains 
any ingredient deleterious to cattle or poultry, or to which has been 
added any ingredient worthless for feeding purposes and not disclosed 
at the time of the sale. 

Under this Act also, every County Council is required to 
appoint an Agricultuntl .Analyst and one or more Official 
Samplers, The Councils of County Boroughs are empowered 
to make the same appointments, and many of them have done 
so. Such appointments are subject to approval by the Ministry. 

In nearly every case, arrangements have been made for 
samples erf poultr;;^ food to be analysed by the Agricultural 
Analyst at very low fees, and the advice and assistance of an 
Official Sampler can generally be obtained free of charge. 
Poultry-keepers should ascertain from the Clerk to the Council 
of the County or County Borough what arrangements are in 
operation in the district in which he is carrying on business. 

The purchaser, therefore, of poultry food can in a greet 
measure {H'otect himself by requiring from the seller of the 
material he is purchasing, a definite descriptjipn of the material 
and then submitting the article to the Agricuiturtd Analyst for 
analysis. Care should be taken to ensure that any sample sub- 
mitted is representative of the bulk, otherwise the results of the 
analysis may be inislefi4iiig. 

II. the Services of an Official Samplsi* ean be secured, and the 
B8ixq[>le is taken in the ^scribed manner by himi all question 
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ae to whether the sample is representative of the bulk will be, 
as far as possible, avoided. 

In cases where the seller refuses to give an invoice as required 
by the Act, the purchaser should communicate with the Official 
Sampler, who will generally deal with the matter under the Act. 

The real significance of many of the terms used to describe 
poultry foods is very doubtful and buyers should endeavour to 
obtain a full description of the article, and should not be contented 
with the name only. 


• Many farmers are in the habit of purchasing compound or 
complete manures. This procedure certainly saves the trouble 

The Poichaaeoi T””®® T 

^ On the other hand different crops and 

Oompound 

requirements, and in each case a mixture of manurial ingredients 
in different proportions is likely to be required. Examples of 
mixtures suitable for different crops in various cases and hints 
on the mixing of manures are given in the Ministry's Leaflet 
No. 844. 


No farmer should order a compound manure until he has 
obtained from the vendor and carefully studied an analysis of the 
manure in question. The agricultural value of a manure 
depends on the amount of plant food — nitrc^en, phosphates and 
potash — which it contains, and on the form in which these three 
foods are offered to the crop. 

Suppose a farmer is offered a ton of manure containing, say, 
5 per cent, (or 1 cwt.) of nitrogen, 16 per cent, (or 3 cwt.) of 
soluble phosphates, 6 per cent, (or 1 cwt.) of insoluble phos- 
phates, and flj per cent, (or .J cwt.) of potash. What should he 
pay fcHr it? Certainly little more than the sum at which he can 
purchase, and, if required, mix, artificials of recognised agricul- 
tural value containing the. same amount of fertilising material. 
Now 20 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia contain roughly about 4 cwt. 
of nitrogen — therefOTe to get 1 cwt. of nitrogen, he must buy 
5 cwt. sulphate of ammonia, costing to-day about £4. Again, 
20 cwt. of superphosphate contain roughly about 7 cwt. of soluble 
phosphate — therefore to get 8 cwt. of soluble phosphate he will 
need to buy about 9 cwt. of superphosphate, citing to-day about 
£2 6b. Next, 20 cwt. of steamed bone flour contain roughly 
about 12 cwt. of insoluble {diosphates — ^he will need, therefore, 
about If cwt. of this, costing, say, ISs. 4d. FinaUy, 20 cwt. 
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of kainit contain about 2| cwt. of potash — he will need, therefore, 
4 cwt. of kainit costing about 128. Thus he can obtain standard 
manures of equal agricultural value to that offered for £7 lOs. 4d. 
Put in another way the equivalents are ; for every 1 per cent, of 
nitrogen offered, 1 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia : for every 1 per 
cent, soluble phosphates, f cwt. of superphosphate; for every 
1 per cent, of insoluble phosphate, ^ cwt. of steamed bone flour ; 
and for every 1 per cent, of potash, 14 cwt. of kainit. 

The above is a rough method only. A more accurate method 
is to find the unit values (i.e , the value of 1 per cent, per tcm, 
or 22.4 lb.) of nitrogen, soluble phosphates, insoluble phosphates 
and potash in standard manures (e.ff., sulphate of ammonia, 
superphosphate, steamed bone flour and kainit as above) multiply 
by the percentages of each in the compound manure and add the 
results, adding an allowance for cost of mixing. Taking as 
above, sulphate of ammonia (20 per cent, nitrogen) at £16 per 
ton, superphosphate (82 per cent, soluble phosphates) at £4 10s. 
per ton, steamed bone flour (60 per cent, total phosphates) at 
£8 per ton, and kainit (12J per cent, potash) at £8 per ton, then 
the unit values are ; nitrogen 168. ; soluble phosphate 28. lOd. ; 
insoluble phosphate 2s. 8d. ; and potash 4 b. lOd. A ton of a 
compound manure containing 5 per cent, of nitrogen, 16 per 
cent, of soluble phosphates, 5 per cent, of insoluble phosphates, 
and 2J per cnnt. of potash, would be worth, therefore, 5 x 168. 
pins 15 X 28. lOd. plus 5 x 2s. 8d. plus 2J x 4s. lOd. = 
£7 78. lid. per ton plus an allowance as explained above for 
mixing. 

In working out unit prices in this way care must be taken to 
observe whether the prices on which calculations are based are 
prices delivered at the farm or nearest railway station, or prices 
at the works ; if the latter, carriage of course must be added. The 
quantities (e.g. , 2 ton lots) to which the prices relate should also 
be noted, relatively more per unit will have to be paid for small 
than for large quantities. 

The unit method of valuation also allows of the prices of 
standard manures being compared with one another. A fidl 
account of the method will be found in the Ministry’s Leaflets 
Nos. 72 and 80. Unit values at London are regularly published 
in the Ministry's Agriculti^ral Market Report (price 2d.) each 
week. 
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A USEFUL example of the value of co-operation for small 
cultivators and poultry keepers is afforded by the Society 
Warmlev atiE known as The Warmley and District 
Ttintriot Aiini- Allotments, Ltd. The Society was estab- 
ments' VUlase November, 1919, its original ' 

Oo-OMration objects being to help members to obtain 
in GloucestenUze. allotments, to arrange for lectures, 

and to obtain expert advice on gardening. 
The allotments have been obtained through the Parish Council 
and the lectures and advice have been given by the County 
Organiser and his staff. 

The Society joined the Bristol and District Small Holdings 
and Allotments Federation, Ltd., and also became affiliated to 
the Agricultural Organisation Society. The Federation advised 
as to bind suitable for allotments and in the first year provided 
seed potatoes through its system of collective purchase. 

The Society started with 19 members and there are now 188. 
The subscription is one shilling per annum. Trading is done on 
a basis of 5 per cent, profit » and was started by buying seed 
potatoes with the object of securing reliable Scotch seed, true 
to type and at the lowest rates. The Bristol Federation booked 
the Society’s order in November, 1919, which was fortunate, 
as in the spring of 1920 supplies were unobtainable and the 
first year’s dealings with seed potatoes proved very successful, 
but the second year, however, the Society received a severe 
set-back: it purchased on its own account seed potatoes from 
R(’otland in October when prices were high, the general belief 
being that, as in the previous vear, supplies would not be 
obtainable later. There was a heavy drop in prices before 
delivery, and two tons of the seed potatoes proved to be dis- 
eased. There was a loss of £50 on this purchase, whicli vvas a 
very severe blow to this small Society. 

After the first year’s successful trading in potatoes, the 
poultry keepers urged the Society to supply them with food. 
In April, therefore, a start was made by buying meals and 
grains direct from the mills, and it was found that the members 
could be supplied at a saving of 10 per cent, on the prices then 
obtaining locally, though the local prices quickly dropped in 
sympathy. This brought in many new adherents to the 
Society, and the supply of foodstuffs is now the biggest part of 
its trade. The total turnover last year was £824 11s. 9d. 

Courses of lectures are arranged to cover the winter months, 
and the County Instructors visit the members’ gardens, allot- 
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ments, and poultry yards, during the spring and summer to 
give advice. During the first summer of its exist^ce, the 
Society organised a small horticultural show. 

* 

TAe jirdiminary tabulation pf the Agricultural Roturufi collected on the 
3rd June, 1922, in respect of agricultural holdings above one acre in England 
and Wales shows that the area under all crops 
Agricultural Betums, and grass is 26,024,000 acres, or 120,000 acres less 
England and Wales, than last year. There is, however, an increase 
1922 . of 56,000 acres in the area returned as rough 

grazings, so tljat the reduction in the total 
acreage of land covered by these returns is about 64,000 acres. The cultivated 
area comprises 11,309,000 acres of arable land and 14,715,000 acres of 
permanent grass. 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENT of Acreage under Citops and Git Ass in 
England and Wales on 3rd June, 1922. 


niSTBIBU’llON. 

im 

mi. 

iNOliNASB 

Dbcrrase 

Total Aoebaoju under all CKors aa<l 
Gkass 

•Roogu Grazings 

Aerei. 

26mm 

4.762,000 

Acf^es. 

26,144,000 

4,706,000 

Acres. 

66,000 

Per 

CetU. 

, Per 
Acres. Cent. 

12i»,000 i 0‘6 

Aeabub ULKD 

C For Hay 

Fbhhanbnt Grass J Not for Hay . 

t Total 

U.309.000 

ll,6\8iK)0 

‘ 869,000 

'~8'f 

«09.0<*0 ' tr 

4.412.000 
10 SOS 000 

4,068,000 

10.478,000 

170.000 VS 

i4.7lA000 

14,636,000 

189,000 

PS 

- ' 

c Autninn Sown . . 

Wheat . . 4 Spring Sown 

( total 

Barley 

Oew .. • 

Mixed Com 

Rye 

Beans.. 

Peas 

Potatoes 

Turnips and Swedes 

Mangold 

Cabbage, Savoys and Kale 

Kohbrabi 

Rape 

Vetobe4t or Tares 

Lucerne 

Mustard 

Brussels Sprouts 

Cauliflower or Broccoli 

Caarrots 

Onions 

Sugar Beat 

Flax for Fibre 

Lhiseed 

Hops 

SmallFruit .. 

IBl 

1,011.000 
66 .(MH) 

33,000 

r» 

20,000 ' 44-8 

1 


0-6 

it'5 

J6-6 

226 

o-e 

28^8 

98*7 

€67 

ari 

7- 0 

208 

23'a 

72-0 

24-2 

V2 

27€‘6 

4^8 

8- 8 

Tlioo d*4 
74,000 ' 6*3 

O.OtO G’6 

74,600 , 8-4 

7,100 8-7 

6,700 J2’€ 

1,800 1 iia 

— . j 

f For Bay .. 

Olovsk and Rotation J Not for Hay 
GRAtSBS i 

{ Total .. 


1,788.000 

79ijm 

- 


aa^'ooo 1 i8'2 
18,000 I P9 



- 


847,0ii0| 9*7, 

Bajut Fa4*low 

49i4NI0 j 

808.700 

- 

- 

Ji68;4W 1 20'1 


* MoiuaMi, Haatih, Itoor, Down and other rmifh Imd used for fksMtog. 
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The arable area bis been reduced by 309,000 acres, but it is still 311,000 
acres greater than iu 1914. Xu spite of this reduction the area under most 
crops is larger than last year, the decline in the total being more than accounted 
for by reductions in the area of clover and rotation grasses and bare fallow. 
As regards live stock the head of cattle has been increased, but the number 
both of sheep and pigs is less. 

CereaU . — The area of wheat, 1,969,000 acres, is practically the same as iu 
1921, and some 233,000 acres greater than the pre-war average. Barley is 
being grown on an appreciably smaller area than last year, only 1,362,000 
acres being under this crop against 1,436,000 acres in 1921. The acreage of 
oats is 2,161,000 acres, or 12,000 acres more than last year, and 98, COO acres 
more than the average of the ten years before the war. The total area under 
the three chief cereal crops (including mixed corn) is 5,618,000 acres, or 
78,000 acres less than in 1921. 

Beans and Peas . — ^The area of both beans and peas has been increased very 
appreciably, the former being grown on 285,000 acres against 246,800 acres 
last yeai', and the latter covering 173,400 acres, an increase of 30,800 acres. 

Potatoes , — The very large area devoted to potatoes in 1921 has been fully 
maintained, 561,000 acres being under this crop. There is an increase in 
Lincoln and the north, the area being reduced in most other counties. 

Boots . — The area returned as under turnips and swedes is 820,000 acres, or 
74,600 acres less than last year, which was the lowest previously recorded. 
Since the date of the returns, however, a good deal of turnip sowing has been 
done on land which may have been returned as fallow in some cases. The 
mangold area has been largely increased, 422,600 acres being under this crop, 
against only 374,800 acres in 1921. The acreage of mangolds is the largest 
since 1914. 

Other Crops . — Practically all otlier crops have been increased in area, only 
rape, mustard and linseed showing decreases. Among fodder crops, kohl-rabi 
and vet dies iu particular show large increases. All the vegetable croi)8 have 
been much increased, the addition being very large in the case of carrots. 
Hops and small fruit have each l>een planted on additional areas, though iu 
neither case is the rise nearly so great as in 1921. The large increase recorded 
last year in sugar beet lias been maintained. 

Clover and Rotation Chrasses . — Owing to the failure of so many sowings 
last year, the area of clover and rotation grasses has been reduced by 247,000 
acres to 2,302,000 acres. The reduction was much the heavier in the eastern 
half of the country, where the drought of last season was felt the more 
severely. The area reserved for hay is some 232,000 acres less than in 1921, 
but this is counterbalanced by an increase of 359,000 acres in the area of 
permanent grass for mowing, 

iforass.-^The number of horses on agricultural holdings has been reduced 
by 44,300 to 1,340,300. A further decline in breeding is to be noted, the 
number of foals being only 83,800 or 8,500 less than last year and 18,300 less 
than in 1914. 

The total number of cattle, 5,721,800, is 205,000 greater than .last 
year. Cows and heifers in milk or in calf number 2,521,400 or 20,000 more 
than in 1921, and the largest on record except in 1918 and 1919. The number 
of heifers in calf is, however, 74,300 less than the high figure of last year, but 
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is still some 17,000 greater than in 1920. The large increase in the number 
of calves recorded last year has practically been maintained, whilst the number 
of yearling cattle is 30 per cent, greater than in 192L The heavy slaughtei-ing 
of calves in the spring of 1920 shows this year in cattle two years old and 
above which number 78,300 less than last year. 

PRELIMINARY STATEMENT of Numbers of Live Stock in England and 
Wales on 3rd June, 1922. 


Horses used for Agricultural purposes 
(including Mares for Breeding) 

other Horses 

No. 

804,700 

281^ 

83,800 

220,600 

No. 

823.700 

282.700 
92,800 

286,900 

1,384.600 

No. 

Cent. 

No. 

18,000 

1,600 

8300 

16.300 

44.300 

Cent. 

2-2 

0'6 

93 

6-9 

Total op Hobsrs 

1,340300 

- 

- 

Cows and Heifers in Milk 

1933.^ 

1376,100 

67,600 

3-1 



’ 

Cows in Calf, but not in Milk . . 

288.^ 

261300 

86.800 

14-6 

— 

— 

Heifers in Calf 

299390 

378300 

— 



74,300 

I9^9 

Other Cattle :--Two years and a^iove . . 

msoo 

1,001,400 

— 



78,800 

rs 

„ „ One year and under two 

1166,600 

898,600 

278,100 

30-6 


— 

„ „ Under one year.. 

1,110.600 

1,120,300 

““ 

— 

9.700 

1 09 

Total of Cattlk 

5.721300 

6,616,700 

306,100 

3^7 

- 


Bwes kept for Breeding . . 

5424,400 

6,386300 

87,900 

16 


— 

Other Sheep ; — One year and above . . i 

2396300 

3,860,900 

— 

— 

654,000 

I 19'4 

„ „ Under one year .. 

5.715.400 

6,644,100 j 

71,300 

V3 

— 


Total op Shkbp 

18436.700 

13,831,600 

- 

- ^ 

394,800 

! S’9 

Bows kept for Breeding 

! 301,700 

886,900 




34300 

1 JO-S 

Other Pigs. . 

1 1395000 

2,169,600 

— 


174.600 

1 8*0 

TOTAL op Pigs 

2396300 

2,606300 


- 

208,800 

; 8'3 


Sheep . — The shortage of keep last winter, which caused an early marketing 
of feeding sheep, coupled with the very high prices which have ruled for fat 
sheep during past months has resulted in a reduction in the number of sheep 
since last year, the total being 13,437,000 or 396,000 less than a year ago. 
The reduction is, however, confined to sheep other than ewes and lambs, tlie 
breeding flock having been again increased, though not to the same extent as 
last year. 

The large increase in the number of pigs last year has not been 
maintained. The total, 2,296,700, is some 208,800 less than in 1921, but still 
over 300,000 more than in 1920, and, apart from last year, is the largest 
since 1915. 

♦ * m 

Foot-cmd-Mouth. Oisease. — ^No outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease 
have occurred since dOth June last, and all general restrictions on account of 
that disease have now been withdrawn. The dates on which the various 
districts under restriction on 30th June were freed, were Derbyshire (Chester- 
Jield) area, 3rd July ; Northumberland area, 22nd July ; Lancashire and 
Cheshire areas, 23rd July; Derbyshire (Bahewell) area, 26th July; West 
Lancashire ( Poulten) area, 26th July ; Birmingham area, 25th July ; Bmckh- 
shire (Coldingham) area, Ist August. 

Berwickshire area was the last district subject to restriction imposed by the 
Foot-and-Mouth Disease (Great Britain) Orders. The maintenance of restric- 
tions for such a prolonged period was necessary owing to the adoption of 
isolation in respect of certain outbreaks in that district. 
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ACRBAG*Q HOPS .--Preliminary Statement compiled from 
the RetaifiiB collected on the 3rd June, 1922, showing the Acreage under 
H0pB in each County of England in which Hops were grown, with a 
Comparative Statement for the years 1921 and 1920. 


Counties, &c. 

1922. 

1921. 

1920. 



An^es. 

Acreft, 

Aorett, 


fBast ... 

4,010 

4,010 

8,260 


Mid 

5,620 

5,410 

4,620 

Kent 

Weald 

7,110 

6,6.W 

5,710 


.Total, Kent ... 

16,640 

16,060 

13,490 

Hants ... 


1,070 

1,040 

840 

Hereford 

... 

3,060 

1 :h620 

2,990 

Surrey ... 


220 

1 200 

170 

Sussex ... 

••• ••• 

2,330 

1 2,270 

1,790 

Worcester 


2,030 

: 1,960 

1,660 

Other Counties 

90 

90 

60 

Total 

26,330 

25,130 

21,000 

1 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Affrioultural Co-operation in England and Wales. -~(W. H. 
Wurman, with a Preface by Leslie Scott, K.C., M.P. London: Williams and 
Norgate. Price Ss. net.) It is a strange fact that persons who regard them- 
selves as being practical and hard-headed and independent of theories are 
nearly always theory-ridden. The only difference is that the theories are 
theirs, of long and cherished establishment, and neither new nor derived from 
other people. There is an idea that the English farmer, even the most 
progressive of the class, is afraid or impatient of theories. Hence when Sir 
Leslie Scott wrote the Preface to this book, he was careful to insist that the 
practice of agricultural co-operation does not involve the acceptance of a social 
theory. Yet the practice of co-operation, in any industiy^ involves a theory of 
commerce ; and the buying, selling and transport of goods constitutes a high 
proportion of a nation’s economic activities. It is a striking commentary on 
the present economic organization, that the transport and distribution of goods 
require anything from a quarter to one-half the amount of labour that is 
required to produce them. This is the case even with fanii produce. Indeed, 
in some individual cases, such as bread, there may be more labour used in the 
transport manufacture and distribution of the linished article than in the 
production of the raw material. This is the reason why the form and condition 
of organization for buying and selling farm produce is of such great 
importance to the farmer. The present organization for buying and selling is 
based on one theory, the co-operative organization is based on anotlier, and 
even if these theories are unimportant to the English farmer, the result of the 
practices may mean the difference between profit and loss on the farm. 

The value of theories, however, often depends upon the way in which they 
are established. The best are nearly always those which arise direct from the 
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consideration of the relevant faote, «nd if the theofy arises from the facts 
without conscious search for it, its influence is gioater than that of one for 
which there has been a conscious and logical process of seeking. Thk is the 
method pursued by Mr. Warman in his ^ok. His intention was ^ to explain 
the aims and the ideas which animate co-operators as well as the facts of the 
present position/’ but he allows the aims and the ideas to emerge from the 
facts. For those who are afraid of theories, this book need hold no terrors. 
It is a plain unvarnished story, yet it has all the elements of sound material 
and thorough workmanship which should appeal to farmers if they are as 
practical minded as their friends think and declare them.to be. 

It is impossible to summarise the contents of a book so fitted with facts as 
this, for here are garnered as many facts as could be conveniently stored 
within the covers of any one book on the subject. If it contains little theory 
it also contains little history, for the story of the early agricultural co-operative 
movetuent in England is contained in about 18 pages. The greater part of 
the book is devoted to the recording of events and movements since 1913 and 
to the discussion of current problems. This means that it summarises the ex- 
periences of the movement within the memory of those who are now concerned 
in its welfare. It goes farther than this, however, for where problems 
have arisen for which no solution has appeared in this country, some of the 
experience and methods of other countries is given. Yet this book differs 
fi’om all others on agricultural co-operation in its primarily English character 
and its insistence upon the importance of English experience. 

Naturally the discussion of the problem of the Agricultural Wholesale 
Society receives a good deal of attention, and as it is difficult to deal adequately 
with the pros and cons of this subject, those interested should read with care 
Chapter V, The chapter on the Agricultural Organization Society 
scarcely adequate, but it was good policy to give the available space to the 
description and discussion of the work of the actual trading societies. The 
most interesting matter in the book is in Appendix A, which should not he 
overlooked by any reader. This summarises the experience of twenty years’ 
work in a very brief and illuminating way. Here the main general principles 
which must govern every successful co-operative movement are laid bare, and 
again it should be clear that they have arisen directly from experience. 

“ As a mere business method ” co-operation “ has justified itself.” Still 
“ the avenues for co-operative developments are unlimited,” only “ each step 
forward has to be considered on its merits.” As long as English agricultural 
co-operators look at their experience and aims in this way there is every pros- 
pect of the continued success of their movement. They need not be afraid of 
theories when they derive them from experience, even though the co-operative 
movements of other countries have developed theories and practices which 
would not be acceptable to English farmers of the present day. Tills is a 
thoroughly English book which should be read by all who are interested in 
agricultural trading, including even the many critics of the oo-operative 
movement. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 


Sir Arthur 
Boscawen and the 
Agricultural 
Situation. 


Speaking at the Town Hall, Cow bridge, on 19th September, 
Sir Arthur Boscawen, Minister of Agriculture, said that agri- 
culture was going through a very serious 
crisis. The temporary prosperity of the 
war period and the years immediately fol- 
lowing the armistice had disappeared and 
the industry was suffering from one of 
those periods of acute depression which the history of British 
agriculture showed occurred troui time to time. All industries 
were depressed to-daj , but he thought agriculture was probably 
the most de[)reBsed of all industries. The present year had 
been particularly disastrous, the cold wet summer and the 
difficulty of harvesting the (Tops had greatly added to the 
difficulties of the farmer who had to contend with a further 
fall of prices, especially in respect of corn and potatoes. The 
fall in the latter was chiefly due to the collapse of the German 
exchange, which resulted in the Germans being unable to buy 
Dutch potatoes, as was the usual practice, and the Dutch 
potatoes w-ere, therefore, dumped here. In addition, there was 
a large supply of home-grown early potatoes w^hich w^as put on 
the market at the same time. 

With regard to corn he had heard of very low prices being 
given for English wheat, and he was afraid that there was a 
great tendency among farmers to rush their wheat, much of 
which was in bad condition owing to the weather, on to the 
market. He quite understood that farmers were hard up and 
wanted ready money, but if they could only hold off for a time 
they would prevent prices being driven dowm to a disastrous 
level. When things went wrong in any industry now, it was 
customary to look to the Government for help. , Farmers were 
no exception to this rule. As a matter of fact, Governments 
could do little to help trade and Government interference often 
(46087). P.I./R.8. 10,600. 10/22. M. kB. a 
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did a great deal more harm than good. Although as Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Ministry he had piloted the Agricul- 
ture Act through the House of Commons, it was certain that 
the country, which was pre-eminently an industrial one, would 
not pay heavy subsidies to the agricultural interest, and indeed 
it could not afford to do so. He had come to the conclusion 
that to make agriculture a spoon-fed industry and to couple 
this with wholesale Government control and interference was 
the wrong way of proceeding. 

Assistance must be given in other ways, and his idea was 
that they should look rather to an extension of credit facilities 
to enable permanent improvements to be carried out and to 
help farmers in the conduct of their business and also to 
lightening the crushing burden which fell on agricultural land. 
Something had been done this year by the change in the 
valuation for Income Tax, but more would have to be done. 
He was working himself on these lines, and he could assure 
agriculturists that they were not without sympathisers in the 
Government. It was recognised that the gradual destruction 
of country life and the drain of the rural population into the 
towns was a grave danger to the country. He should like to 
see a great extension of smallholdings, with easy facilities for 
the purchase of their holdings by their occupiers so as to build 
up a race of peasant proprietors. Smallholdings could often 
be made to pay when large farms would not. 

One thing from which farmers and consumers alike were 
certainly suffering was the excessive profits made by middle- 
men. He had been preaching co-operation for years, but so 
far not with very great results. But what could be done when 
farmers acted together was shown by the recent agreement 
made with regard to milk prices, on which he congratulated 
the National Farmers* Union. Beyond all things co-operation 
and goodwill between landowners, farmers and labourers wa.s 
essential. All were suffering alike now. 

In this connection he called attention to the fact that most 
of the Conciliation Committees, which had been a great success 
up to date, would be revising their agreements in the next few 
weeks. When things went wrong and prices fell, the tempta- 
tion to the farmer to make drastic cuts in wages, which repre- 
sented nearly half his costs, was very great, but he hoped and 
indeed felt sure that notwithstanding their difficulties farmers 
would be reasonable and would not attempt to drive wages 
down below the subsistence level. If they did, they would 
entirely alienate public opinion, and there would be an instant 
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demand for the re-establishment of the Agricultural Wages 
Board, which, in his opinion, would do great harm to the 
industry. 

Speaking of the Canadian cattle question, Sir Arthur said 
that he had always been opposed to a change in the wise policy 
adopted in 1896 for the protection of our flocks and herds. 
But he had been defeated in the House of Commons, and the 
House of Lords had also passed a modified resolution in favour 
of admitting them. He thought the best course for the agri- 
cultural community to take now was to accept the verdict, 
and to press for such regulations as would safeguard both the 
health and the purity of blood of our live stock, which was the 
finest in the world, and in respect of which we must not take 
any serious risks. At the same time, the regulations must 
not be such as to prevent trade, but he thought arrangements 
could be made under which no serious injury would ensue. 

In conclusion, he urged his audience not to be too down- 
hearted: agricultural prosperity vrould return. 

Hf ^K 


The Eight Hon. Sir Arthur Boscnweu, Minister of Agricul- 
ture, has sent the following lc1t(>r, dated 7th September, 1922, 
to the chairmeu, members and secretaries 
of (.'onciliation Committees: — 

It is now' tw'elve months since the Agri- 
cultural Conciliation Committees were 
cstahlislu'd, and with the close of the first 
year's working I desire to express my 
thanks to the members and officers of the Committees for the 


Conciliation 
Committees: 
Letter from the 
Minister of 
Agricultnre. 


public-spirited service which they have rendered to agriculture 
in carrying out their somewhat trying and invidious duties. The 
period when the Committees were established, coinciding as 
it did w'ith heavy falls in the prices of farm produce, made 
the task exceptionally difficult, but the success which has 
attended the new system can be Judged by the fact that out 
of sixty-one Committees which have been formed fifty-five 
have reached agreements during the year. 

In many cases the current agreements are due to expire 
within the next few weeks, and I hope that both sides in 
considering new' agreements will bear in mind the advantages 
of making them for reasonably long periods. "When the 
Committees first started it was natural, especially in view of 
the uncertainty of the agricultural position at that time, that 
agreements should be made for .short periods only. Subse- 

A. 2 
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quently, many Committees were able to reach agreements' 
covering the whole summer, and it may well be that half- 
yearly agreements will become the rule in future. Frequent 
changes in wages are unsettling to both employers and workers,, 
and a review of the position every half year affords a reason- 
able opportunity for either side to secure adjustments as it. 
considers necessary. 

It is gratifying to observe that many of the Committees 
have welcomed the presence of a representative of the Ministry 
at their meetings, and in this connection 1 have received many 
personal expressions of thanks from both sides. The respon- 
sibility for decisions as to wages rests, of course, solely with 
the Committees themselves, but, as in the case of similar 
bodies in other industries, the presence of a completely im- 
partial person is often of assist^ance to both parties in the 
conduct of their negotiations, and needless to say I shall be 
glad to place the services of suitable ofi&cers at the disposal of 
the Committees when desired. 

Whilst the number of agreements made during the past 
year is very satisfactory as showing that the idea of settling 
rates of wages by mutual agreement has been accepted by 
the majority of employers and workers, the effective test of 
the utility of the present system is the extent to which the 
wages agreements are observed. From such information as is 
at the disposal of rriy Department it appears that the agree- 
ments have been, with few exceptions, very well observed. 
The importance of avoiding even these few* exceptions is ob- 
vious, and in cases where certain individuals persist in break- 
ing away from the terms of a Committee's agreement, I 
suggest that the Committee should apjx)int a special Sub-com- 
mittee to consider such cases and endeavour to bring the 
offenders into line. If stich steps fail and non-observance of 
the agreement continues, the Committee should then, in the 
common interest both of employers and workers, consider the 
desirability of making the agreement binding by submitting 
it for confirmation. 

The important point at the moment, how^ever, is the settle- 
ment of wages for the coming winter, and I hope that the 
Committees will take up this question at an early date in a 
spirit of mutual goodwill which will lead to a successful 
conclusion. 

A Review of the work of the Conciliatiov Committees during* 
the past year appears on p, 648. 
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On 12th August last the Permanent Court of International 
Justice delivered its opinion on the question raised by the 
French Government as to whether the 
competence of the International Labour 
Organisation extends to the international 
regulation of the conditions of labour of 
persons employed in agriculture. 

It will be remembered that the International Labour Organi- 
sation was established by the Peace Treaty to deal with labour 
conditions throughout the world, and in connection with the 
International Labour Conference held at Geneva in 1921 the 
right of the Organisation to deal with agriculture was disputed 
by the French Government. The question, which turned 
mainly on the interpretation of the Treaty, was referred to 
the Permanent Court of International Justice. 

The Court after hearing evidence delivered a considered 
judgment in the course of which the meaning of the relative 
portions of the Treaty was fully disciissed The conclusion 
finally reached by the Court was that ‘ ‘ the competence of the 
International Labour Organisation does extend to international 
regulation of the conditions of labour of persons employed in 
agriculture, and it therefore answers in the affirmative the 
Question referred to it.” 

The following supplementary question was also considered : — 
‘‘Does examination of proposals for the organisation and 
development of methods of agricultural production, and of 
other questions of a like character, fall within the competence 
of the International Labour Organisation? ” This the Court 
answered in the negative, observing, however, that although 
the consideration of the means of production in itself would 
be alien to the functions of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion, ‘‘ it does not follow that the Organisation must totally 
exclude from its consideration the effect upon procbiction of 
measures which it may seek to promote for the benefit of the 
workers,” or that it should be ‘‘excluded from dealing with 
the matters specifically committed to it by the Treaty on the 
ground that this may involve in some aspects the consideration 
of the means or methods of production.” 
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At no time was it more necessary for home producers to 
make great efforts to retain their position in the home markets, 

T eri 1 Fruit grO'ding and 

^ 192J2 packing produce according to approved 
* methods and presenting it on the market 
in the most attractive manner. Exhibitions of fruit which attract 
the general public have great usefulness in inducing increased 
consumption^ and should afford the grower the opportunity to 
demonstrate the superiority of the home-grown article. 

In so far as fruit and vegetables are concerned, an bppor* 
tunity will be afforded for so doing at the Imperial Fruit Show, 
which the “Daily Mail “ are organising to be held at the 
Crystal Palace from 27th October to 4th November, with the 
support, not only of this Ministry, but that of the Departments 
of Agriculture of Canada and South Africa, and also of the 
Fruit Trades Associations of these countries. The competition 
will not, as in 1921, be confined to apples, but will embrace 
most classes of fruit then in season, also tomatoes and potatoes. 
By such exhibitions the producers in the British Empire will 
have a unique opportunity of demonstrating the excellence 
of the fruit and vegetables grown within the Empire, while 
British growers, through competition, will profit much in the 
art of grading, packing and presentation. 

At the previous Exhibition held in 1921, the home growers 
secured many of the premier prizes; and the exhibits generally 
showed that in the grading and packing of fruit progress was 
being made, yet the low marks awarded by Judges in many 
cases show that there is still room for improvement. After 
the Show each exhibitor was informed of the marks awarded 
by the Judge for his individual exhibits, and in the article on 
the Imperial Fruit Show of 1921, which will be found on 
page G59 of this Journal^ the writers have dealt with the 
lessons to be learnt by a study of the Judges’ score-card. 


The fruit-growing industry has suffered very many handi- 
caps in past years, and not the least of these has been the 

Standardisation chaotic condition of the various containers 

of Chip Baskets. produce is marketed. This 

has been especially the case with soft fruit 
such as strawberries. 

The chip baskets in which this fruit is carried, although 
ostensibly of the same denomination, vary widely in their cubic 
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capacity, and growers are unable to know the exact weight of 
the fruit they are forwarding unless they weigh each individual 
basket. The retailer who buys these baskets in the market 
justly condemns those which are under- weight, and the loss 
is perforce borne by tho grower, who has also to face the loss 
entailed by baskets in which over- weight is given. 

It is satisfactory to note that all sections of the industry 
are becoming alive to these drawbacks, and that steps are being 
taken gradually to remedy matters. The first step was the 
formulation of the grading and packing scheme of the Federa- 
tion of British Growers, which has led to the adoption of the 
British Standard boxes for apples. A second step was taken 
at the Imperial Fruit Show last year, when the question of 
the standardisation of chip baskets was discussed at a meeting 
of the basket manufacturers. The meeting decided that such 
standardisation was desirable, and as a result inspectors of the 
Ministry of Agriculture carried out investigations an account of 
which will be found in the article on page 605. 


Index numbers of prices of agricultural produce in England 
and Wales show that prices in August were on the whole lower 

The Agricultural average increase in 

Index Number P™® compared vrith the corresponding 
month of the years 1911 to 1913 being 67 
per cent, in August against 72 per cent, in July. 

The following table shows the increase each month since the 
beginning of 1921, comparison in each case being made with 
the corresponding month in 1911 to 1913 : — 


Month, 


Percentage Increase in Prices, 



1921 

1922 

January 


183 

75 

February 


167 

79 

March 


160 

77 

April ... 


149 

70 

May ... 


119 

71 

June ... 


112 

68 

July ... 


112 

72 

August 


131 

67 

September 


116 


October 


86 


November 


79 


December 


76 



Most kinds of agricultural produce showed little change be> 
tween July and August. Both wheat and oats declined in price 
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on the month, but as a decline is not unusual at the commence^ 
ment of the cereal year, the actual comparison with pre-war 
years shows no change for wheat and a rise for oats. It should 
be noted that new corn did not reach the markets until late in 
August this year and the fall in prices is not fully reflected 
in the index figures. 

Live stock generally are also practically unchanged, the 
downward movement of sheep prices having almost ceased 
during August. Milk shows a rise, but cheese and butter are 
little altered. Eggs show a fall, the rise in price from July 
to August being relatively less this year than in pre-war years, 
while a general reduction is recorded in poultry. Hay is 
decidedly dearer, and, following the steady advance which has 
been maintained since March, prices in August were over 50 
per cent, above those ruling in August 1911 to 1913. 

The chief cause of the decline in the general index number 
is the fall in value of fruit and vegetables, especially potatoes. 
Throughout the month potatoes declined and at the close were 
barely at their pre-war figure. Green vegetables also became 
much cheaper, while fruit, owing to the heavy crops of apples 
and plums, averaged only 10 per cent, above pre-war prices, 
as compared with a July figure of 155 per cent, for soft fruit. 

The following table shows the average increases in value 
of the principal commodities since January: — 

Percentage Increase as compared with the Average Prices ruling in 



THE CORRESPONDING MONTIIS OF 1911-13. 

Jan. April. May. June. Jnly. 

August. 

Wheat 

44 

57 

62 

60 

.53 

5.3 

Barley 

51 

40 

49 

.58 

49 

48 

Oats ... 

49 

49 

.53 

57 

55 

59 

Fat cattle 

62 

65 

70 

71 

70 

70 

Fat sheep 

60 

128 

140 

121 

107 

103 

Fat pi^rs 

71 

90 

91 

82 

91 

92 


... 114 

89 

50 

69 

80 

64 

Poultry 

76 

83 

110 

116 

10.3 

86 

Milk ... 

... 125 

42 

27 

28 

53 

70 

Butter 

46 

49 

54 

59 

79 

77 

Cheese 

27 

46 

48 

55 

.50 

61 

Potatoes 

... 113 

95 

140 

80 

75 

14 

Hay ... 

35 

28 

33 

35 

37 

54 
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THE BEGINNINGS OF FIELD 
DRAINAGE. 

H. G. Eichardson, M.A., B.Sc., and G. E. Fussbll, 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

From the earliest times when we have any definite informa- 
tion about agricultural practice in the island of Britain we 
learn that men were draining land which was otherwise unfit 
for pasture and tillage. The evidence for defensive works for 
iow-lving land against the sea or river is much earlier than the 
evidence for field drainage. Even where there is no documen- 
tary evidence the dike and wall builders have left a monument 
behind them : and although we may dispute as to the age of 
the oldest dikes and walls at Romney Marsh or in Lincoln- 
shire — and indeed archfleology seems as yet to give no very 
-certain answer — it is likely that the Romans saw them, it may 
be already there when they came, but at least constructed 
before Rome abandoned Britain to its fate. The contractor for 
inning marsh-land had already appeared in the thirteenth cen- 
tury* — he was not, as is very generally supposed, a discovery, 
under tli-* title of imdertahcr, (d Tndor England — and it is from 
the thirteenth century, so far as we are aware, that the first 
reference to field drainage in England occurs in the treatise 
written by Walter of Henley. t The drains Walter describes 
are w^ater furrows for running off the surface water and he does 
not mention any other form of drain. Since, however, the 
Latin rustic authors were accessible throughout the Middle 
Ages, PalladiuR in particular appealing to the medioeval mind, 
the classical methods of open and covered drains must have 
been well known, even if, as is quite possible, the tradition 
had not passed on unbroken from generation to generation of 
farm labourers. Palhidius appeared in an English dress early in 
the fifteenth century, and there is every reason to believe that 
the Chaucerian stanzas of the vernacular version describe, at 
least so far as draining is concerned, not only classical precept 
but medi(eval practice as well : the fanner was told to make — 
‘‘A furrow three feet deep thy landes thorough, 

With gravel or w-ith little pebble stones 
Unto the midward filled.** 

If stones w ere lacking, sarment,” straw or lop would serve.} 

♦ Annize Roll No. 911, m. 7d. ~ 

t Welter of pp. 16, 17. 

t PaUadiitt m Botbondrie (JEarlv Bnglinh Text Society), p. 150 : sarment 
» Latin aamento, clippings from plants, especially vines. 
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At the end of the Middle Ages, Fitzherbert, who in this as 
in all other points describes mediseval practice, directs that if 
open drains “ wylle not make the marres grounde drie, then 
you must make a soughe undemethe the erthe, as men do to 
get cole, yron, stone, leade or tynne.”* This suggests that 
there had been a departure from the classical practice of cutting 
a channel and filling first with stones or brushwood and then 
with soil; and the method recommended by Fitzherbert was, 
there can be little doubt, that still practised in the seventeenth 
century in Staffordshire. “ Mr. Sylvester, of Welford,” we 
are told, “first digs a hole deep and large enough to receive 
a Man together with his instrument like u shovel, then he exca- 
vates the hollow black earth as far as his instrument will reach 
both ways, i.e., about eight foot beside the diameter of the hole, 
leaving the upper turf thick above it ; then at the same distance 
on a line from eight foot to eight foot, he makes other holeg, 
and so still on as the work requires, and then putting in Alders 
.... or other fit materials, as brush-wood to keep the earth 
from falling in and choaking the Sough, it will drain the ground 
to that rate, that many times it will sink a yard or more.’’ + 

The classical practice was, however, that commonly followed 
in the seventeenth century. Walter Blith advocated drains three 
to four feet deep, filled first with faggots of willow, alder or lime, 
covered by turf and then with fifteen inches of stones, soil being 
placed on top this combines the two methods described by 
Palladius and other classical writers. There were other varia- 
tions in detail; in Oxfordshire, for example, an “ ingenious 
Husbandman, that having dug his trenches about a yard deep and 
two foot over, first laid at the bottom green Black-thorn bushes, 
and on them a stratum of large round stones, or at least such as 
would not lie close; and over them again, another stratum of 
Black-thom, and upon them straw to keep the dirt from falling in 
between, and filling them up : by which means he kept his trench 
open, and procured so constant and durable a drain, that the 
land is since sunk a foot or eighteen inches, and become firm 
enough to support carriages.”^ 

At the beginning of the eighteenth century there are notices 
of hollow brick drains as a substitute for drains of a oliMMiioa T 
model. A trench was cut and the bottom covered with bricks 
laid crosswise, other bricks being laid lengthwise at the sides 

Bohe of Burveiiingt^ c. xxxiv. 

t Robert Plot, Natural Hutory of Staff ordBUre (1686), p* 366. 

XMngliBh Improver (1649), pp. 23, 24. 

§ Plot, Natural History of Oxfordshire (1676), p. 249, 
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and these covered again with another layer of bricks crosswise.* 
At that time also something very like the principle of the mole 
drain had been discovered — “ the best and cheapest Method 
of draining Clayey Land ” and one that “ will do as well in 
Pasture, Arable or Wood Lands, as in Gardens.” The opera- 
tion is thus described by Stephen Switzer, its advocate: ” Be 
provided then of three of four narrow Spades, about eight 
Inches wide and fifteen Inches long, with a Handle put into 
a Socket and Ring, with a Tread round it to set the Foot upon 
to dig, and at every twenty Foot asunder if the Ground lye 
near a Level (which is the worst Case that can attend this 
Method) dig a narrow Trench of about ten Inches or a Foot 
wide at most, quite through your Qurdens at twenty foot 
asunder .... and a full Foot and half within the Clay ; take a 
wooden Rowl of about five Inches Diameter at one End, of 
four Foot long and four Inches Diameter at the other; and 
placing this Rowl at the Bottom of your Trench, take the Clay 
you had before dug out, and with a Rammer ram it in round 
the Rowl, which will form a perfect Tube; and the Rowler 
being bigger at one end than the other, you may by the Help 
of a Chain fastened to the bigger End, pull it out of the 
Tube, so that proceeding at four Foot at a Time, you go 
through your whole Trench or Trenches from End to End, 
and all over your Garden; taking great Care to keep your 
Drains or Ditches on the Extremity of your Gardens, and at 
the End of the Tubes open. 

“But this is not all, I should have premis’d that there 
should be a handle of about four Foot long, mortis’d into the 
great End of the Rowd, by which the Workmen shoggle about 
the l^owl, so as to loosen it in the Tube, by which Means the 
said Row'l will be the easier drawn out by the Chain aforesaid. 

“I should have also set down, that before you move this 
Row'l you take a Puncher made in the form of a Pyramid 
a little broke off at the Top, about three Foot long, three 
Inches Diameter at the great End, and one at the small, with 
which Instrument (made of Wood as it is) you are to punch 
a Hole through the ramm’d Clay upon the Top of your Rowl, 
through which Perforation all the Water is to pass, that comes 
from the Ground above, dowm into the under-ground Drain or 
Tube below. 

“ And in order to keep this perforated Hole open, and not 
to be choaked up by the Earth’s tum bling into it, you are to 

Fruit Gardener (.1724), pp. 24, 25 ; A. Hunter. 

, 145/. 


* Stmhen Switster, Proetica! 
GeargwM Eiuayt (1770-72), III 
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tako some small Faggot- Wood or Furze-Bushes, and chopping 
them short, you are to cover the Hole therewith, adding at the 
Top a broad Tile to secure it from any Impression that may 
come from above.** The result, says Switzer proudly, is that 
you have a “ Field or Garden, as hollow and as unfit to retain 
stagnated Water as a Sieve.** He claims that even in arable 
land he has known these ‘‘ Tubes or underground Drains ** to 
function after twelve years and that the cost was but about 
twenty shillings an acre, while where there was a gradient 
fewer drains would be required and the expense would be 
proportionately less.* 

Switzer’s method was not generally followed, but adapta- 
tions of it and methods embodying the same principle were 
practised in divers parts of the country, latterly under the 
name of plug draining.! The mole plough, which achieved the 
same result by drawing a cylindrical cartridge through the sub- 
soil, appeared towards the end of the eighteenth century and 
there seem to have been a number of types all coming into 
use about the same time. Harry Watts was granted a patent 
in 1797 for such a plough : it was to be drawn by four or 
eight horses and was to be used in a water furrow or the 
bottom of a trench.J The practice of using the early mole 
ploughs to work in a furrow appears to have been general and 
the drains were cut to a depth of about 15 or 18 in. but occa- 
sionally le88§ • the work was heavy and teams of horses up to 
the number of fourteen or even twenty were employed. || The 
windloss system was introduced almost simultaneously : wind- 
lasses wx)rked by eight men, sometimes by women, gave way 
to windlasses worked by horses. 1: The steam cable system 
which has now almost entirely superseded horse tearn.s and 
windlasses did Jiot make its appearance until the second half 
of the nineteenth century. 

* Prmii cal Fruit Gardener^ pp. 25 ./f. 

tW. Ellis, Modem. Husbandman (1750), i, 109; Modern Land Steward 
(1801), p. 254 ; John Johnstone, Account of FAhingtoiCe System (1808), p. 166 ; 
Third Report of Select Committee (1836), p. 7 ; Quarterly Journal of Agricul- 
ture, iv, 501 ff,, and xi, 68 ./f. 

i Patent Specification No. 2195. 

§ Letters and Papers on Agriculture (Bath and West of England Soc.), ix, 
110 ; Annals of Agriculture, xxxvi, 399, and xliii, 486 ; County Reports^ Cam- 
bridgeshire, p. 244. 

II A nnaU of Agriculture, xxxvi, 399 ; County Reports, Gloucestershire, p, 260#, 
and Cambridgeshire^ p. 244 ; Quarterly Journal of Agriculture^ ix, 888 ; R.A.SjS* 
J<m(rmd, iv, 36. , ” , 

If Patent Specification No. 2195 ; Patent Spedficatim No. 2373 ; HiohArd 
Patent (1800) ^ Annals of Agriculture^ xlH, 4l3 ; County Reports^ 
CRoxicestershire, pp. 260 ff\ Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, ix, 388; 
R.A.S.E, Journal 
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While the mole plougli was slowly evolving, inventors were 
experimenting with solid conduits which would replace the old 
stone and brushwood drains, and at the same time mechanicai 
methods of cutting trenches were here and there introduced. 
Although the earthenware pipe was known in the seventeenth 
century it was used for conveying water supplies and not con- 
sidered for a long time as a means of draining land.* Channels 
made of brick were in use, as we have seen, about the yeai 
1700, and these in turn suggested bricks with a semi-circular 
cavity which might rest on the earth or on flat bricks or might 
be placed face to face to form a circular tube.f A brick arch 
a foot wide and an inch thick, in shape like a ridge tile, was 
used in Shropshire,? and there was a great variety of specially 
shaped bricks wdiich, singly or in conjunction, would form 
conduits of divers geometrical forms. § Circular earthenware 
pipes, how'ever, were employed in Essex and elsewhere before 
the end of the cighteenlh century, and although other shapes 
have from time It* time been employed!! (even so late as 1843 
tlio Royal Agricultural Society awarded Silver Medals for oval, 
liorseshoo and angular tilesi*^; the circular pattern was finally 
generally recognised as cheapest and most effective. 

As au alternative to cutting drainage trenches by hand, 
hca^'y ploughs were employed in the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries : teams of eight, twelve and even twenty 
horses are mentioned.** The general principle embodied in 
these ploughs was to set two coulters parallel at whatever 
width it was desired to make the trench, and to clear the 
spoil by two long mould boards, the share, of course, Tnaking 
a level sole. Trenches could be cut a foot deep and eighteen 
to twenty inches wide at the surface. Grey’s draining plough 
was fitted with tw'o land wheels to run on either side of the 
drain and to regulate the depth of the cut : this plough was 
fitted in addition with a centre coulter to loosen the earth. tt 
The Royal Society of Arts awarded premiums for ploughs of 

* Fatent Specification No. 11: Jolm Patent (16H0 ; K* 

Bradley, Weekly Miscellany for the Improvement of Husbandry^ No. 8 (1727). 

f Johnstone, Account of Elkington's System, p. 160. 

X County Reports, Shropshire, p. 17. 

§ Lawson, Farmer's Practical Instructor (1826), p. 656, Ffjj:. vii. 

Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, N.S, (1847-49), p. 372, and (1849-^1) 
p. 563 ; Jt,A.S,M. Journal, iv, 369/; v, 273. 

%Ibid., iv,371. 

** Bradley, Complete Body of Huehemdry (1727), pp. 33/ ; Ellis, Chilten, 
Vide Farming (1783), p. 826 ; Biporte of H. of C. Select CommiUee (1836), 

’ ff tawBon, Feemm'e Praetieal Instructor, pp. 97/. 
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this kind* and, among others, Arthur Young regarded their 
use with favour,! but in practice they seem to have shown 
no advantage over hand labourj and never came into general 
use. They fall properly into the category of contrivances 
“ which have been invented but not found generally useful,” as 
the Fanner's Practical Instructor has it,§ although of late 
years the essential principle has been revived in the Bevolt 
Excavator which has achieved a very considerable measure of 
popularity in many countries. 

The multitude of devices ami inventions attested to the 
importance of drainage in the eyes of advanced agriculturists, 
but such drainage as was done for a long time followed on 
classical lines. It was npt until the wave of improvements 
that set in with the repeal of the Corn Laws and the issue of 
public loans for drainage that modern methods became general. 
In 1826 mole draining was still uncommon. “The mole 
plough,” it could be said, “is sometimes advantageously used 
in pleasure grounds, particularly such as have a declination of 
surface. It is also used wdth a good team to drain wet turnip 
land.” II The application of steam was necessary before mole 
draining could become an easy and economical operation in 
those districts where it was most wanted. Tile draining 
remained hand work, and, although arduous, was not an over- 
costly operation : many mistakes, however, were made and 
large sums of money lost in laying tile drains too deep. Since 
that time, about the middle of last century, when, as Lord 
Ernie says, “drainage became the popular improvement/' 
the practice has had its periods of eclipse and has risen and 
fallen in popularity with the prosperity of agriculture. Of 
recent years the lack of skilled men, high wages and the 
expense of tiles have combined to put a check on tile draining; 
and its costliness has deterred farmers in many districts from 
employing contractors for mole-draining, which, moreover, in 
most cases requires to be combined with main drains of tile. 
The introduction of the internal combustion engine has, how- 
introduced a new factor, and once again there are many 


* Dossie, Memoirs of Agriculture, i, 71). 
t Farm^'s Tour of England (1771), i, G1 ; ii, 237, 483, 518/. 

J Ihid^^ IV, 473 /f. This appears to he Young’s final opinion : his com* 
ments upon actual working experience as contrasted with “ a committee ex- 
periment of one hour ” are instructive. 

§^ 97 . 

j! Lawson, Farmer's Practical Instructor, p. 98. Gf. W. Lester, Mistoru of 
Implements (1804), pp. 186/ ; A. Gray, Ploughwight's Assistant (1808), 
of H. of a Select Committee (1836). ii, 80, and iii, 8: 
arterlg Journal of Agriculture, lx, 388 and N.S, (1849-51), p. 562. 
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new ideas before the public aiming at reducing costs — ^mole 
ploughs, for example, of smaller bore than those usually em- 
ployed, designed to be hauled by tractor, and machines of 
several types designed to cut trenches for tile drains. 

The misfortune of draining operations in the past has been 
the lack of scientific knowledge of the relative efficiency of the 
different systems and methods offered to the farmer and the land- 
owner. Tradition and unsupported theory have too often been 
accepted as gospel. It is now generally recognised as essential 
that a scientific system of field drainage must be based, like 
all other farming operations, upon observation and measure- 
ment, and that exact knowledge cannot be easily acquired. 
Already work has been started in several countries and before 
long it should be possible to prescribe with accuracy the best 
system of drainage in any given circumstance and to give a 
substantially accurate forecast of its economic results. 


THE AGRICULTURAL VALUE OF 
SEA-SAND. 

W. Bobi..\sp, N.D.A., and 
Alexander Greog, B.Se. (Agric."), N.D.A., 

A iirkultural Dept., CormcaU C.C. 

Tub practice of applying sea-sand to the laud is a very old 
one in Cornwall. The sand contains a large proportion of 
calcium carbonate from the shells of cockles, limpets, mussels 
and ether varieties of shell-fish which are abundant on the coast. 

Sources of the Sand.— In many places the beach is dry at 
low water for considerable distances seaward, and a fresh sea 
breeze will then carry the loose sand inland, and unless its 
progress is arrested by the cliff or running water it may spread 
over a large tract. The sand washed up during the period of 
spring tides may be blown away when left exposed dur in g neap 
tides. In this way large areas, some of them several square 
miles in extent, have been covered by accumulations of sand in 
many districts along the coast, notably at Padstow, Perran Bay, 
St. Ives Bay and near the Land’s End. The accumulations take 
the form of low hills and deep valleys or hollows, the hills or dunes 
being in many places 50 to 60 feet high from base to crest. 
Buildings have been buried and lost for ages until a removal of 
the sand by the wind or some other agent has again exposed 
them. As recently as in 1800 A.D. the sexton and worshippers 
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of Perranzabuloe regularly shovelled away the sand from the 
(diurch doors on Sundays before they were able to enter the 
building. 

At the present time the removal of the sand from one spot to 
anotlier is almost entirely prevented by the growth of Marram 
Grass, Sand Reed or Sand Grass (Psamma arenaria, Beauv.), 
which almost entirely covers the dunes in all parts of the 
county. The first record of this plant in the county is 
given by Davey in his “ Flora of Cornwall ” as 1768 A.D., sO' 
that its introduction into Cornwall is comparatively recent. 

The practice of carrying this sand for agricultural purposes is 
doubtless centuries old and enormous quantities were at one 
time being drawn annually. Probably its use was overdone in 
many places, for the idea that it was valueless was common in 
various districts a few years ago. During the last 20 years, how- 
ever. it has been applied in increasing quantities and it has now 
entered into strong competition with burnt lime and ground 
limestone, proving in many localities to he the cheapest form 
of lime available to the farmer. 

Application. — ^It is applied to the land in various ways, but, 
probably, most frequently as part of a compost or “ mixed 
dressing.” In the Penzance district the variety known as ‘‘ lug 
sand ” found at one part of the beach is carted to the farm and 
mixed with refuse from the broccoli crop, sea-weed, and farm- 
yard manure, the whole being allowed to rot down for a month 
or two, .after which it is turned or dug over so as to mix the 
ingredients and then ploughed in for the potato crop. A some- 
what similar plan is followed in other parts. Fi-equently the soil 
at the foot of the hedges (the so-called ditches') was at one time 
ploughed for three or four funows wide and carted to some con- 
venient spot in the field where it was mixed with sea-sand and 
dung. After being allowed to rest for a time it was dug over 
and mixed and then carted over the field. This plan was often 
adopted on temporary pastures before the cost of the labour in- 
volved made it more or less prohibitive. In other cases the 
sand is carted to the field and spread with long handled shovels 
from the cart as a dressing for grass. It is frequently used as 
litter either alone or in combination with straw (often from a 
mistaken idea of its value as an absorbent) and in this way finds 
its way to the manure heap and eventually to the soil. 

The amount applied per acre varies widely, being larger near 
the coast. The average is from 4 to 6 tons per acre, W drescongs* 
erf twice these weights are common. 
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Composition and Effects. — Its chemical effects on the soil 
would appear to be confined entirely to the action of the car- 
bonate of lime which it contains in the form of powdered shell, 
for no other substance of agricultural importance can be found in 
appreciable quantity. It has been suggested that its value is 
due partially to the sodium chloride which it has retained from 
the sea water, but only the faintest traces of this substance can 
be found in sand taken direct from the beach, while in the 
bank or dune samples there would be even less. 

In a series of carefully conducted tests carried out by one of 
the writers the following results were obtained : — 




Percentage oj 

An.ovnt of »alt 

Situufiwt, 


aodinm chloride 

hi a ton of 



in aanch 

Hand an carted. 

Penzance lug sand 

(wet) 

0-78 

171 lb. 

Forth towan beach Olamp) 

... 0*19 

ii lb. 

Owithian Bank 

(tlry) 

0*008 

1 cz. 

Bude Bank 

(dry) 

0*008 

2 | 07 . 

Harlyn Rank 

Olry) 

0*002 

1 07 . 


Neither phosphates nor salts of potash or magnesia are present, 
none of those forming part of the material of the rocks and cliffs 
of this coast in determinable quantities. Samples of sand from 
most of the beaches around the coast have been tested by one 
of the writers and the proportion of carbonate of lime and the 
rnec'hanical compc)sition determined. 

The table on p. 594 gives the percentage of carbonate of lime, 
its equivalent as lime (CaOh the amount of lime (CaO) in a ton 
of sand and the mechanical composition of samples around the 
coast of Cornwall from Bude to Plymouth. 

This table shows that percentage of lime and mechanical com- 
position have httle connection or bearing on one another. One 
frequently hears it suggested that the fine sand is superior to the 
coarser in lime content; that blown sand is finer and therefore 
superior; that beach sand is better than bank, etc., but the table 
does not definitely boar out any of these contentions. 

The cost to the farmer of the lime in the sand will depend 
almost solely upon the distance he has to cart it, the charge 
made for the sand when taken from the bank being merely a 
nominal one, while it may in most cases be taken from the beach 
free of cost. At the present time burnt lime is 43s. per ton at 
Truro delivered at the Bailway Station, while ground limestone 
is 38s. per ton at the same place. As one ton of burnt lime is 
equal to If tons of ground limestone from the same quarry it is 
very evident that burnt lime is much the cheaper of the two. 

B 
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Shell-sand from Perranporth is being delivered on farms near 
Trnro (a distance of 9 miles) at 6s. per ton, and as it contains 
nearly 6 cwt. of lime (CaO) to the ton of sand it makes the cost 
of the lime about £1 per ton on the farm. Sand from Padstow 
is being sent inland by rail and delivered at the railway stations 
at the following prices per ton: — ^Bodmin 9s. 8d., Otterham 
8s. 6d., Launceston lOs., Camelford 88. 2d., Liskeard 98. 8d. 
This sand contains not less than 8 cwt. of lime per ton, so that 
the cost of the lime in it is not more than 258. per ton at points 
so far distant from the .source as Launceston and Liskeard. 
Ground limestone at these two places is at present somewhere 
about 853. per ton and as this contains not more than 11 cwt. 
of lime (CaO) per ton of limestone the lime in it must be some- 
thing like 638. per ton. This certainly compares very unfavour- 
ably with the cost of the lime in the sea-sand, so that Ctomish 
farmers would be well advised to ascertain the respective charges 
on the various forms of lime available — burnt lime, ground lime- 
stone and sea-sand. Taking a few of the most important centres 
in the county the prices may be compared as follows : — 



Per tm of Materi/t.!. 

Per ton of L'nne (CaO) in 


Burnt 

Ground 

Seii-suiid, 

Burnt 

Lime. 




Lime, 

Limestone, 

fis-'s 7. 

Limestone. 

Sca-paivi, 


1)5 7, }»uro. 

1)5 7,, pure. 

Cal’O,. 



Penzance 

45/- 

40/- 

•V- 

47/4 

7of2 

12/- 

Truro 

43/- 

38/- 

6/- 

4.V3 

71/5 

20/- 

Liskeard 

40/- 

35/- 

9/8 

42/- 

65/9 

23/6 

Laiincc«>t()ii 

4(1/- 

;}.V- 

10/- 

42/1 

65/9 

24/3 


The excessive cost of the limestone is largely due to the fact 
that, unlike burnt lime, its railway freight does not come under 
the agricultural rate. Thus, while burnt lime at the kiln, 
Newton Abbot, is 30s. per ton, ground limestone is only about 
17s. 6d. per ton, yet at Penzance, Truro, etc., the difference in 
price is only 5s. per ton. 

This leads naturally to the question of the comparative 
manorial values of the three substances. In the first, burnt 
lime, we have the lime in what is considered its most active form, 
the oxide, while in the other two the lime is present as a car- 
bonate. As far as the mechanical condition is concerned the 
ground limestone is much finer than the sea-sand and it would 
therefore be considered quicker in action and. possibly, of slightly 
greater value. Beyond this there seems to be no advantage in 
lime or limestone over sea-sand. 

Action on Various Crops.— A good deal of information is 
available as to the action of sea-sand on various crops. Experi- 
ments have recently been carried out by the Cornwall County 

B 2 
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Council to ascertain its effect on temporary pastures and its value 
when compared with burnt lime and ground limestone. On ono 
farm the three forms of lime were applied in December, 1920, 
to old grass land, the pasture being thin and poor — ^little more 
than Yorkshire Fog and Crested Dogstail with diminutive legu- 
minous plants. Phosphates, potash and sulphate of ammonia 
were sown across the limed plots. Within a year a very great 
improvement was noticed on all the plots, but of the three which 
had received some form of lime that to which sea-sand had been 
applied seemed in most respects the best and this superiority 
is still being maintained. 

On another farm, at Roche, a field of 8 acres received a rather 
heavy application of superphosphate, bone meal and basic slag, 
for rape in 1920. Dredge corn (a mixture of oats and barley) 
was next taken and grass and clover seeds sown with the com. 
Neither artificial manure nor dung was used for this crop but 
on three plots, each one acre in area, some form of lime w-as 
applied, viz., No. 1, 4 tons of sea-sand; No. 2, 2 tons of giuund 
limestone ; No. 3, half a ton of ground lime. Six months after, 
when the first inspection was. made, the ‘‘ seeds ’’ over the 
whole field were Very thin and there was still a good deal of 
spurrey, sheep's soirel, silverleaf and selfheal, but these weeds 
were less conspicuous on the ground lime and the limestone 
plots than on the sea-sand plot. The nnlimed part of the field 
showed a much larger proportion still of weeds, silverleaf being 
particularly abundant. Twelve months after (June, 1922), a 
most remarkable improvement w^as seen. On each of the three 
pJots to which lime had been applied there was a very dense 
growth of clovers (red, alsike, and white) and grasses, the former 
being then fully a foot high. The whole was so dense that it 
was only by separating it and thus getting to the bottom that 
any weeds could be found and they were then seen to be diminu- 
tive and weak. On that part which had received no lime there 
was an abundance of sheep's sorrel — the most conspicuous weed 
— ^silverleaf, and spurrey, with a very thin covering of grass and 
clovers, the latter evidently badly nourished. 

The differences in the appearance of the two portions of the 
field were very striking, and could be plainly seen at a distance 
of two miles ! Of the three limed plots the herbage of that which 
had received sea-sand was quite equal in every way (in some* 
respects rather superior) to that of the other two. 

The cost of the lime applied was as follows ; — 

No. 1 . Four tons of sea-sand at 8/- « £1 12 0 

No. 2. Two tons of ground limestone at 36/- ... » £3 10 0 

No. 3, Half a ton of ground lime at 66/-,,,' ss £1 |3 0 
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These prices include in the case of the sea-sand carriage to the 
farm-yard, but with the lime and limestone, carriage to the 
nearest railway station. Although the cost of the sea-sand and 
that of the ground lime are almost identical it must be remem- 
bered that equivalent amounts were not used and that the effect 
of 4 tons of sea-sand may reasonably be expected to outlast that 
of 10 cwt. of ground lime : in fact appearances seem to indicate 
already that this is so. 

Farmers’ Opinions. — The testimony of farmers in all parts 
of the county as to (he value of sea-sand is available and the 
opinions of a few may be given. A dairy farmer near St. Ives, 
writing on 17th June of this year, says, “ We have 8^ acres of 
hay (‘ seeds ’) of which wo manured 3 acres with 7^ cwt. of 
superphosphate mixed with an equal quantity of sea-sand and 
we have the finest crop I have seen in this district. The J acre 
left had better treatment previously, but one could tell to a foot 
where the mixture of sand and superphosphate went.” A farmer 
with a good soil near Rt. Columb writes: ‘‘ Sea-sand is being 
used more freely now than 20 years ago. It is applied at the 
rate of 4 to 10 (ons per acre with artificial manures for turnips 
and wheat. On iand which has been ‘ sanded ’ there is usually 
a batter growth of clover, and cattle graze more closely. I 
applied eight loads per acre on permanent pasture in December, 
1920, on a portion of a field. There was no appreciable differ- 
ence in 1921 but in 1922 cattle showed a preference for the 
sanded portion and are grazing it more closely. The cost is from 
48. to 5s. per cart-load here, brought by traction engine with 
two trucks carrying about 16 tons.” 

Farmers who are living near the coast are generally alive to 
the value of sea-sand. Some, indeed, have used it to exceed, 
but those who live .S or 10 miles or more from the sea. con- 
sider the cost of the labour entailed in carting prohibitive. The 
latter should remember that the greater the distance the more 
valuable, generally speaking, this material is. as the land has 
already received sea-sand in inverse proportion to the miles to be 
carried. 

Most farmers have observed the injurious effect of sea-sand 
on the oat crop, especially on granite soils, and several state 
that when ” dredge com ” is sown after an application of sea- 
sand the resulting crop is mainly barley and on the spots where 
the heaps of sand stood there is frequently no oats at all. This 
result is doubtless due to the effect of the lime in the sea-sand, 
for similar effects are seen after the use of burnt lime, although 
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the majority of farmers believe the sea-sand is more injurious 
than other forms of lime and the ill effects more lasting. If 
this is so it is probably because of the large quantities of sea- 
sand applied. 

Mr. Boberts of Euthern, Wadebridge, sends the following 
statement with regard to the action of sea-sand on oats, barley 
and clovers: — 

Effect of Sea-Sand. 


Field of 14 acres reclaimed firom heather, etc. 

2 acres. I 5 acres. | 7 acres. 

J2 acres broken 1914 from heath. 


Broken in 1908 from heath, 
etc. 

1915. Oats, 

19 Hi. Oats. 

1917. Oats. 

1918. Oats. 


1919. Turnips, with 5 ions 

f-ea-saiid per acre. 

1920. White Oaif. 

1921. Oats and Barley, with 

“ seeds.’ 

No oats. Good barley 
and clover. 


1 91 5. Oats, good crop. 

1916. Oats, heavy crop. 

1917. Oats, heavy crop. 

1918. Potatoes, lair crop. 

No sea-sand ap- 
plied. 

1919. Oats, fair crop. 

1920. Oats, good crop. 

1921. Oats and Bailey, 

with grass and 
clover seeds. 

No barley or clover 
grew. A fair crop 
of oats. 


1915. Oats, go(xl crop. 
1916 Oats, heavy i‘rop. 

1917. Oats, heavy crop. 

1918. Rape, 5 tons sea- 

sand per acre. 
Good crop. 

1919. Oats, fair crop. 

1920. Oats, good crop. 

1921. Oats .and Barley, 

with grass and 
clover seeds, 

A fail crop of barley 
and oats wit h good 
clover. 


“ On the 2-acre piece and the 7-acre piece there is now plenty 
of clover; on the middle piece (5 acres, no sea-sand) there is 
absolutely no clover although the mixture of seeds was the same 
as on the other parts and was drilled across the whole 14 acres.” 

Although lime has been proved to be injurious to the mangold 
crop in many places only one farmer out of several interviewed 
had observed any ill effects from the use of sea-sand. This 
farmer, a careful observer and recorder of facts, says, ‘‘ when 
heavy dressings are applied oats fail and mangolds go off yellow 
with little leaf. Personally I think this might be counteracted 
by ploughing deeper and applying some clay and potash. 
Although the oat crop fails the sea-sand is of great value to the 
grass, and seeing that dairying is the chief asset the failure of 
the oat crop once in 10 or 20 years ought not to weigh very much 
against it.” One farmer states that he gets a fine sample of 
oats from the use of sea-sand. 

Nearly everyone has something to say concerning the favour- 
able action of sea-sand on the clovers. Thus one farmer living 
near Truro says : “I have a field of 8 acres which was sanded 
7 years ago, except a small part. The sanded part is now a 
mass of red clover, the remainder nothing but ryegrass and 
sorrel.” As the red and alsike clovers usually die out in the 
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Bocond or third year of the life of the pasture a more frequent use 
of sea-sand (or (’ther form of lime) is desirable. In one district 
(Eoche) where the results of applying sea-sand to a temporary 
pasture have been particularly striking, there has been a very 
great increase in the amount carted during the past season. 

Of the mechanical effect of the sea-sand one need say but 
little, as the majority of the soils on the north side of the county 
watershed are on the light side and consequently the texture is 
not improved by the addition of such coarse material. In connec- 
tion with this one must remember the heavy rainfall of the 
county, averaging not less than 40 in. 

The importance of sea-sand to the Cornish farmer lies in the 
fact that the county is destitute of limestone except for one or 
two very small patches— -remnants perhaps of the bed of White 
Chalk which probably covered a large part of the county at one 
time. The soils of the county are generally acid, being very 
deficient in carbonate of lime, and the whole of the burnt lime 
and limestone used on the land has to be brought by rail from 
South Devon or Somerset. The cost of the burning and subse- 
quent carriage makes it very expensive, and thus enhances the 
value of the sea-sand. 

Immense quantities of blown sand are found on many parts 
of the coast-line of England, as North Devon, Pembroke, 
Glamorgan, Anglesey, Lancashire. Lincolnshire. Norfolk, Suf- 
folk. etc., and it would, at least, be interesting to compare the 
composition of some of these with that of the North coast of 
Cornwall and to ascertain what use. if any, is being made of the 
sand agriculturally. Such an exchange of ideas and facts could 
not but be beneficial to all concerned. 
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FIELD EXPERIMENTS WITH ROCK 
PHOSPHATES AND BASIC SLAGS, 

II. —EFFECT ON THE QUALITY OP HAY AND PASTUEB- 
G. S. Eobertson, D.Sc., F.I.C. 

FcfT the first part of this article sec the Journal for 

Septevihcr, v. 519. 

The most important indirect effect of the application of basic 
elag to pasture is the great improvement which is brought about 
in the quality of the hay crop and the feeding value of the 
pasture. In other words one ton of hay from a slagged plot has 
a higher feeding value than one ton of hay from an untreated 
plot, and the feeding value of the herbage on a slagged pasture 
plot has a considerably higher value than the same weight from 
a corresponding untreated plot. The Cockle Park experiments 
have put the increased feeding value in the case of hay from 
the basic slag plot at 13 b per ton — a figure baaed on actual 
feeding trials and on pre-war values. 

It is of considerable importance, therefore, when considering 
the value of the various substitutes for the rapidly disappearing 
high grade slag to which the Cockle Park results apply, to take 
into consideration their effect upon the quality of the hay crop 
and the pasture herbage. In other words, is the increased crop 
produced from rock phosphates and the new types of slag accom- 
panied by a corresponding improvement in the quality and 
feeding value? 

With this object in view samples of hay were taken for two 
seasons at each of the Essex Experimental Stations and a 
botanical analysis of the crop made. The results from two of 
the experimental centres wdiich are typical of the results obtained 
at the other centres are dealt with below. 

Martins Hoame. — During the two seasons (1917 and 1918) 
following the application of the various phosphates the growth 
of red and white clover rapidly spread over the treated plots until 
in 1918 it was to the eye the dominant constituent of the herbage. 
As far as the eye could judge the advantage in this respect was 
with the high soluble slag in 1917 and with the rock phosphates, 
and particularly Gafsa rock phosphate, during the 1918 season 
(see Fig. 3). During the dry season of 1919 the clover on the 
phosphate plots as well as on the untreated failed to make an 
appearance. The phosphate plots were nevertheless always dis- 
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tinguishable from the untreated by their brighter and healthier 
colour and by the double crop of hay which they carried. Samples 
of hay were collected from each plot, and the results are set 
out in Table 1 and illustrated Pig. 6. 

Table 1. — Botanical Composition of the Hay by Weight 
at Martins Hearne Farm. 

Soil : Boulder Clay. Manures sown : 28th February, 1917. 

Sample taken : 9th July, 1919. 


— 

Plot 1. 
Oi)en 
Hearth 
(Fluor- 
spar) 
Basic 
Slatr. 

Plot 2. 
Open 
Hearth 
High 
Sf)l. 
Basic 
Slag. 

Plot 3. 

No 

Manure. 

1 Plot 4. 

I 

Gafsa 

I Bock 
Phos- 
phate. 

Plot 5. 

Egyptian 

fc)Clv 

Phos- 

phate. 

Phit 0. 

Algerian 

Bock 

Phos- 

phatc. 


per cent. 

per cent. 

per ecu* 

percent. 

per ccnl . 

per cent. 

Clovers 

trace 

trace 

t race 

trace 

trace 

trace 

Grasses 

8.V2 

88-1 

58*5 

82 0 

90*7 

95*8 

Weefls 

IPS 

11*9 

41*5 

174 

3*3 

4*2 

Composition of 

THE Gkassks liY Weight. 


Lolium pcrotnu' 

9-0 

22 0 

0*8 

20*9 

19 8 

170 

1‘hleum pratonse 

0 0 

1*7 

2*8 

4*5 

5*7 

1*J 

Oyiiosurus erystatus ... 

20 0 

14*7 

10*8 

25*2 

28*7 

lO'G 

Poa trivinlis 

i:i 

12*0 

0 6 

10*9 

73 

9*5 

A vena fiavescens 

1-8 

1*4 

0*0 

10 

1-.3 

0*6 

Festuca oviua 


0*9 

--- 


— 

— 

Holcus lanntus 

32 5 

29*7 

44*3 

18*0 

17*0 

29*0 

Agrostis alha 

0-7 

2*0 

6*8 

4*5 

4*8 

11 2 

Anthoxaiithum odoratum 

27-7 

9*0 

27*3 

9*0 

15*4 

20*2 


n>uo 

... 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

100*0 

Superior grasses 

31M 

.58*7 

21*6 

08*5 

C2 8 

39*6 

Inferior grasses 

60-9 

41*3 

78*4 

31*5 

37*2 

00*4 


It is evident from the results that the action of the various 
phosphates has not been confined to the clover. They have had 
a very marked effect on the development of the grasses. The 
extent of the action is best shown by grouping the grasses into 
good or superior grasses and bad or inferior grasses, including 
in the latter category Yorkshire Fog (Holcus lanatiis), Bent Grass 
(Agrosiis alba) and Bweet Vernal Grass {Anthoxanthun odora- 
tum^. It will be seen from Table 1 and Fig. 6 that the High 
Soluble Slag, Oafsa rock phosphate, and Egyptian phosphate 
have given precisely similar results. Algerian phosphate does 
not seem to have been quite so good as the others, whilst the 
open hearth low soluble fluorspar slag, although it has produced 
a marked improvement, is nevertheless not so effective as the 
other phosphates. 






Fig. 7. — Percenlagi) of OpoutkI Space occupied by the Vegetation at Horndon, 
August, J919. 

1. Florhla pebble phosphate. 5. Open hearth (high soluble) basic 
slag. 6. Untrcate»l. 8. (Jafsa phosphate. 12. Egyptian phosphate. 

13. Superphosphate, heavy dressing. 14. Superphosphate, light 
dressing. 15. Superphospateand lime. 16. Untreated, 17. Open 
hearth (high soluble) basic slag, 18. Open hearth (fluorspar) 
basic slag. 0. Lime. 

During the more favourable season of 1920 clover again made 
good growth on the phosphate plots and bulked largely in the 
hay crop. There was quite as much present on the rock phos- 
phate plots as on the high soluble slag plot. Only a partied 
antilyas of the hay from three of the plots was made. The 
figures are given in Table 2. 
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Table 2. — ^Botanical Composition of tue Hay by Weight 
at Martins Hearne. 

Sample taken : 9th August, 1920. 



Plot 2. 

Plot :i. 

Plot 4. 


Basic Slag. 

Untreated. 

Gafsa Bock 


High 

Soluble. 

Phosphate. 


per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent. 

Clover 

27*6 

11-2 

35*0 

Grasses 

6H-0 

58'5 

54*2 

Weeds 

9‘5 

30 .3 

10*8 


Horndon. — Samples of hay from the plots at this centre 
were taken in 1920 and a partial analysis was made. 

It was quite evident from the figures that the various basic 
slags and rock phosphates bring about the same type of im- 
provement, and there is nothing to choose between them in 
their effectiveness in this respect. It is thus reasonable to 
assume that the quality or feeding value of the hay produced 
from each must be similar. 

Effect of Various Phosphates on the Pasture Herbage. — 

It is not possible at Horndon to cut the plots for hay in suc- 
cessive years. It is essential to alternate with grazing in order 
to establish a close bottom which will in the succeeding year, 
when the meadow is reserved for hay, protect the surface 
from the direct rays of the sun, keep the soil cool and thereby 
retain moisture and so enable the crop to grow. During 1919 
the plots at Horndon were grazed by cattle and sheep. The 
contrast between the various plots was so striking that at the 
suggestion of Sir John Russell an endeavour was made to deter- 
mine the percentage of the ground space occupied by the various 
species. In making the determination the method recom- 
mended by Armstrong* was followed. The results are set 
out in Table 8 and illustrated in Pig. 7. 

Four interesting points emerge from the results : — 

(1) The various basic phosphates, whether rock phosphates, 
high or low soluble slags, or basic superphosphate (superphos- 
phate and lime), bring about exactly the same type of improve- 
ment in the pasture and they are equally effective in this 
respect. 

(2) It is quite evident, if the results in Table 8 are compared 
with the weights of hay in the same plots in the succeeding 
year, that it is impossible to judge of the relative value of the 
various phosphates as regards yields of hay by an inspection of 

* Journal of Agricultural Science^ Vol. II, p. 28.3. 
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the pasture. A very effective illustration of this point is given 
by a comparison of Plots 17 and 18. As far as quality goes 
they are identical and examined in the grazed condition there 
is little to choose between them. When, however, the plots 
were reserved for hay and the crop weighed. Plot 17 produced 
a crop of 28.8 cwt. per acre and Plot 18, 16.8 cwt. 

(8) The reason for the less satisfactory results from super- 
phosphate on pastures where the chalk reserve is low or absent 
is apparent. Superphosphate alone (Plot 18) does not stimulate 
the growth of clovers to the same extent as the basic phos- 
phates — it tells mostly on the grasses. Where lime is present 
or is added as on Plot 15, producing a “ basic superphosphate,** 
the clover is stimulated to an even greater extent than on the 
other basic phosphate plots. 

(4) Lime alone is ineffective on this type of soil. The 
improvement in the quality of the crop is small and there 
is no increase in the crop yield. 

Fig. 8, 9, and 10 which show turfs from the high soluble 
slag plot, the untreated, and the Gafsa phosphate plot, give 
some idea of the contrast which met the eye when walking 
over the plots. 

Table 8 — ^Percektaoe of Ground Space Occupied by the 
Vegetation on the Plots at Horndon. 


Manures sown; 28th February, 1918; Analysis made: 
August, 1919. 


Plot 

Mathu'C 

( Dressing 200 lb. Phosphoric Acid 
j)er a^re ) 

Clover 

Grass 

Weeds 

Hare 

Space 



jiorcent. 

per cent. 

percent. 

percent. 

C 

Lime alone 

1.51 

,34-6 

;30 0 

20 ;i 

1 

Fhirula pebble phosphate 

460 

30-6 

1.3 3 

101 

s 

Algerian ,, „ 

47*4 

.30*1 

7-4 

15*1 

5 

Open Hearth high sol. basic slag 

441 

28*6 

13 7 

13’C 

c; 

Untreated 

4-2 

14*8 

31-0 

60 0 

8 

Gafsa [diosphate 

41-3 

:i2'» 

67'6 

8-8 

9 

Tunisian phos]»hate 

:48*5 

36*9 

21*0 

.3 6 

12 

Egyptian phosphate 

65’5 

4P0 

lOY 

2-8 


Superphosphate (2001b. PaOg per acre) 

23 9 

r>7‘3 

0*7 

181 

14 

Superphosphate ( .50 „ „ ) 

18*8 

25-3 

188 

37-1 

15 

8uperf)hosphate plus 1 ion (as for 13) 
of lime per acre 

600 

82*7 

1*4 i 

69 

16 

Untreated 

9-4 

191 

260 

46-5 

17 

Open Hearth high sol. ba«ic slag 

I 





(same as for Plot 6) 

! 46-2 

47-2 

1*4 

^•2 

18 

Open Hearth (Fluorspar) basic slag 




IM 


(low soluble) 

4.3*8 

3D8 

13’3 

18*0 

H 

Oleveland phosphate 

431 

33-3 

6*6 



Conclusions.— Eock phosphates produce exactly the same 
type of improvement in the quality of the hay crop and the 




Fig. 9.— Turf from unti-eated Plot at Horndoii, August, 1919, 




I* I(t. I . Stuiuhii’d Chip lia^kots, sizes 3 and 4. Nos. 4 to 19 inclusive in order of capacity 
reading from left to right and downwards 
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pasture as the most soluble types of open hearth basic slag, 
and they are quite as effective in this respect. 

The open hearth low-soluble fluorspar slags are not so con- 
sistent in their behaviour. The evidence suggests that the 
less soluble types do not improve the hay crop to the same 
extent as the high-soluble slags. 

The action of phosphates on grass land is not confined to 
developing the clovers. They have a very decided effect in 
improving the quality of the grasses. The evidence available 
does not agree with Middleton’s suggestion* that the improve- 
ment of the grasses is duo to the collection of nitrogen by 
the clover plant. It is more likely to be due to the grasses 
benefiting by the direct fertilising effect of the phosphates 
or to the phosphates having some action on the production 
of nitrates in the soil, or to the operation of both these causes. 


STANDARDISATION OF CHIP 
BASKETS. 

J. Stoddart, 

Ministrii of Affriculture avd Fiaheriofi. 

One of the most striking features observed when visiting 
the chief distributing markets this summer was the hetero- 
geneous collection of packages and baskets used in marketing 
the soft fruit crop. In no other industry is there shown 
such a complete disregard of the essential needs of stan- 
dardisation as affecting economic distribution. As might 
be expected, enquiry amongst producers and distributors con- 
cerning this condition reveals an extraordinary lack of unani- 
mity of opinion except that some kind of reform is needed. 
The position in regard to non-returnables, particularly the 
baskets used for strawberries and popularly known as ** chips ** 
is most noticeable, possibly because, at first sight, they appear 
to be easily amenable to standardisation. 

In spite of the general desire for reform a state of inaction 
persisted, possibly because those concerned were waiting for 
someone to give a lead. The Ministry of Agriculture arranged 
in 1920 for a full investigation into the need for and the means 
whereby fruit packages could be standardised, and the result 
of this investigation clearly showed that distribution of fruit 

^Journal of Agricultural Science^ V\»l. I, p. 13 1. 
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would be facilitated and possibly cheapened if the use of pack- 
ages were limited to those which had been standardised. Soon 
after an agreement was reached as to the standardisation of 
the apple box, and a public Conference was called at the 
Imperial Fruit Show of 1921 to consider the possible standardi- 
sation of other packages. At the Conference it was generally 
agreed that standardisation was necessary, but that more in- 
vestigation was necessary before the actual details could be 
settled. During the early part of the present season, therefore, 
a further investigation was made to obtain sufficient data to 
permit of the settlement of definite standards. The collection 
of these data was done by the writer and the following gives 
a brief outline of the investigation. 

To ascertain the exact position, specimens of chips at present 
in use were obtained and a determination made of their 
capacity, with the results shown in the following table : — 


Cu 

lie capacity, 


Cubic capacity, 

Sample in 

nebea, level 

Sample 

in incliCH, level 

Number. w 

Ih top of 

Number. 

^vith 1t»p of 


basket, 


basket. 

Mahers^ No. 2 Si^e 


Makers., No. 4 Size 


1 

130 

13 

... 211 

2 

132 

14 

... 227 

3 

144 

15 

... 237 

No. .3 She 


16 

... 239 

4 

160 

17 

... 244 

5 

175 

18 

... 245 

() 

181 

19 ... 

... 215 

7 

185 

No. 6 She 


8 

189 

20 

... 313 

9 

193 

21 

... 365 

10 

203 

22 

... 386 

11 

215 



12 

215 




The capacity was ascertained by filling each chip with haricot 
beans, the true cubic capacity of which was then determine 
by weight (allowing that 1 oz. beans had a capacity of 
2.03 cu. in.). In every instance the beans were shaken down 
to secure consistent settlement and means were provided to 
prevent distortion of the package from the normal. By this 
method the capacity can be obtained with a margin of error 
probably not exceeding more than 2 per cent. The illustration 
shows the chips of sizes 8 and 4 that were tested. 

The measurement of baskets with fruit would have been 
more difficult, for the weight capacity of any one basket of 
soft fruit, and particularly strawberries, varies with the season, 
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the variety grown, and size of berry. In the present investiga- 
tion attention was mainly directed towards ascertaining the 
necessary cubic capacity of a basket for packing 8 lb., 4 lb., 
and 6 lb. of the more common varieties of strawberries, and 
the actual space occupied by, say, 1 lb. of strawberries. For 
these investigations the sample baskets Nos. 4 to 22 were used 
and filled with fresh berries of the Royal Sovereign strawberry 
picked in the middle of the season. As a result of many tests 
it would appear that 1 lb. of strawberries actually occupied 
a space of some 58 cu. in. 

As strawberries, however, vary considerably in size and must 
not be pressed in the basket, it is obviously impossible always 
to pack the same weight in a constant capacity or to allow 
only 58 cu. in. for each lb.; furthermore, it is necessary to 
leave space so that fruit will travel with less risk of injury. 
The package then requires to be in. in height over and above 
the capacity actually occupied by the fruit. A short review 
of the table would show that samples No. 1, 2 and 3 are made 
to carry 2 lb. of strawberries, though No. 8 is unnecessarily 
large. The 2 lb. chip, however, is not favoured by railway 
companies on account of its small size. The experience of 
many growers and distributors shows that there is a real need 
for a package holding small quantities of strawberries suitable 
for sale intact by retail and that berries so packed realise higher 
prices than when packed 8 lb. or 4 lb., in support of which 
one might refer to the development in the Tamar Valley of 
the non-returnable crates holding 54 punnets, each containing 
J lb. fruit; and of the chip containers holding eight 1 lb. 
punnets in use in the Swanwick area. 

The nine samples numbered 4 to 12 and sent out by the 
makers for packing 3 lb. of strawberries have capacities varying 
between 160 and 215 cu. in., the difference between the largest 
and smallest being 55 cu. in. The basket No. 4 cannot possibly 
hold 8 lb. of freshly picked strawberries. No. 5 is too small for 
3 lb. of large but might take 8 lb. of small berries. No. 6 
carries 3 lb. if the centre is raised to the level of the top but 
would be too small for 8 Ib. lighter weight berries than Royal 
Sovereign. No. 7 has a slightly larger margin, which is further 
increased in Nos. 8 and 9. No. 10 is of suflBicient capacity to 
hold 3 lb. of almost any variety of berry well below the level 
of the top. Nos. 11 and 12 are unnecessarily large. The 
figures would indicate that a working standard for strawberries 
can be fixed between 190 cu. in. and 200 cu. in. 
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At times these baskets are used for packing gooseberries, 
currants and cherries, when a capacity of 200 cu. in. is required 
to pack 4 lb. of fruit packed level with the top; so that if 
the standard chip is to carry 4 lb. of these fruit 200 cu. in. 
should be adopted. For general use, however, it would be 
more economical to pack strawberries in a basket allowing 
190 cu. in. for the 8 lb. chip. 

The seven baskets numbered 13 to 19, have capacities vary- 
ing from 211 cu. in. to 245 cu. in. No. 18 is too small and 
has in fact a less capacity than the largest of the No. 3 size. 
No. 14 is a little too small; Nos. 15 and 16 are correct for the 
bulk of the crop; and Nos. 17, 18 and 19 have an ample 
margin for all except the lightest weight berries. Generally, 
however, a capacity of 245-250 cu. in. would be sufficient to 
allow for the 4 lb. chip and a basket of this size would also 
caJTy 5 lb. of gooseberries, currants or cherries. 

Apart from the capacity the variation of dimensions is a 
matter calling for consideration. For economic stacking and 
transport the ideal chip is one in which the length is approxi- 
mately twice the width with a depth slightly less than the 
bottom width. The adoption of uniform dimensions based on 
the proportions given would benefit all concerned in transit and 
distribution. The following tentative dimensions are offered 
for consideration : — 

No. 3 size, inside measure — 

Top 11} in. X 5} in. ) 3| in. deep for 190 cu. in. 

Bottom 10 in. x 4} in. ) 8}, ,, ,, „ 200 „ 

No. 4 size, inside measure — 

Top 12 in. X 6 in. ) 3| in. deep for 240 cu. in. 

Bottom lOfin. x 5in. ) 4 „ ,, „ 250 ,, 

Strength is not less important than capacity and dimensions, 
and it is to be regretted that many of the chips at present in 
use are too flim.sy to afford adequate protection to the contents. 
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FARM INSTITUTES. 

PART III. 

This article concludes the summary of the training pro- 
vided at the Farm Institutes which have been established in 
this country. The two prexnous articles, dealing with eight 
of the Institutes, appeared in the August and September 
issues of the Journal. The account beloxn refers to the 
Institutes established in Hertfordshire, Staffordshire, Mon- 
mouthshire and Carnarvonshire, 

HERTPOEDSHIRE AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTE.— 

The Oaklands Park Estate of 335 acres, comprising a mansion 
house, olBSces, gardens and grounds, and the home farm, was 
acquired by the Hertfordshire County Council in 1919 for the 
purposes of a residential Farm Institute. The Institute is 
situated 2 miles from St. Albans, is fitted up with a recreation 
room, laboratory, lecture room, library and museum, and has 
accommodation for 30 resident students (20 male and 10 female). 
Mr. J. B. Hunter-Smith, B.Bc.. is Principal of the Institute and 
Agricultural Organiser for the County. 

Instruction is provided for pupils of both sexes in the science 
and practice of agriculture, dairying and horticulture. The 
instruction aims at showing students how to make a living out 
of farming. Residential students are required under proper 
supervision to take part in all seasonal work on the farm, with 
the stock, or in the dairy or gardens. Trials are conducted with 
different crops, manures and methods of cultivation, and an 
endeavour is made to test different systems of farming. Experi- 
ments and demonstrations on economic lines are also arranged 
at various centres in the county. Detailed records are kept of 
the production and cost of crops, meat, milk, etc., the results 
and statistics being published. 

Lectures and short courses of instruction for farmers and 
farmers' sons are held at the Institute and at suitable centres in 
the county. These are supplemented by demonstrations and 
advisory visits. 

The Farm, — The farm consists of about 300 acres of typical 
Hertfordshire land, of which 160 acres are arable, 100 acres 
grass, and the rest woodlands and gardens. A herd of 20 Dairy 
Shorthorns is maintained and the live stock also includes two 
breeds of pedigree pigs and ewes for crossing for early lamb 
production. A special feature will be made of baby beef pro- 
duction. The farm equipment includeB a silo. 


0 
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A large reconstructed building provides ideal accommodation 
for all dairy work. Special attention will be given to clean milk 
production (including bottling and marketing) and soft cheese- 
making. An area of nearly 4 acres is available for a horticultural 
department, and the gardens, to which an apiary is attached, 
comprise IJ acres. They provide scope for practical instruction 
in market gardening, fruit culture, tomato growing, and flori- 
culture, and will be lun on commercial lines. In the spring of 
this year a poultry department was started, and this is now being 
extended. 

Courses of Instrnctiori . — The main agricultural course is 
arranged in three 12-week terms covering a complete farming 
year, from October to August, and students are recommended to 
attend for the whole year in order to become conversant with 
the different aspects of farming practice. This course is designe<l 
for young men who intend to become farmers, bailiffs, or estate 
agents, and has for its aim the training of the eye and hand along 
with the intelligence. 

A one-year course in dairying is run concurrently with the 
foregoing for students wishing to take the British Dairy Farmers’ 
Association’s certificates in butter and cheese-making. This 
course also fulfils the regulations as to practical experience 
required as a preliminary for the ex.-iminations for the National 
Diploma in dairying. 

There are also short courses in agriculture, dairying, horticul- 
tui-e, poultry-keeping, and bee-keeping. The 4-weekB course in 
agriculture is for non-residential students, and is limited to young 
men of 17 j'earf or over who have had at least one year’s 
farming experiuiee. Lectures are given daily during 8 weeks 
in the winter, and one week in the summer is devoted to farm 
demonstrations and visits to prominent farms and experiment 
stations in the neighbourhood. 

Entrance scholarships are awarded annually as the result of 
examination; one agricultural scholarship will be awarded to a 
student intending to continue his studies at an Agricultural 
College, and one enabling the holder to take a degree course in 
agriculture at Cambridge University. Certificates are awarded 
to all students whj reach a satisfactory standard in the 
examination held at the end of the third term. 

Experiment and Research . — The Institute maintains direct 
touch with the farmer and is equipped to carry out investigatiom 
of practical and commercial value. Examples of this type of 
work at present being done are («i an investigation into the 




Fl(^ 2. -Non-iKNli^nr Shorthorn at ()jkhni(I\ 






1. - “StJilTDnlslurtj County Farm 


i\ Kodbaston, l*inKi idjjfc. 
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-effects over a rotation of different methods of cultivation, (b) field 
trials of various methods of sowing cereals, (c) field trials to 
ascertain the most profitable crops for silage, (d) feeding experi- 
ments with silage and roots, (e) commercial pig feeding experi- 
ments, and (/) comparison of various crosses for early lamb 
production. Work of this description is midertaken because it 
is of immediate commercial value to the farmer. Every effort i • 
being made to extend these investigations in other useful 
directions. 

STAFFORDSHIRE COUNTY FARM INSTITUTE.— 

Eodbaston Estate lies (at Rodbaston, Penkridge) in the centre 
of an important agricultural district and midway between the 
towns of Wolverhampton and Stafford. The Hall has been 
adapted for residential and instructional purposes and will 
accommodate 2o students. It is situated in beautiful grounds 
away from the main road. The Principal of the Institute and 
Agricultural Organiser for the County is Mr. J. C. Rushton. A 
drastic modification of the original buildings planned for the 
Institute was made tiecessary by the (‘conomic crisis that followed 
the War, and some of the buildings at Rodbaston are but make- 
shift in character p(‘nding an ituproveraent in the financial 
situation. 

The Farm - -The farm is B15 acn^s in extent, about one-third 
being arable. The soil is chiefly of medium loam overlying the 
new red sandstone, but there are some patehes of peaty and 
of sandy soils. The stock kept on the farm is essentially of a 
commercial type. A recorded herd of Dairy Shorthorn (‘attle is 
being built up: a first-class Dairv Shorthorn bull is kept and the 
calves are reared. 1’here is a small flock of sheep, and also pigs, 
comprising piu(‘ bred Large Whites and Gloucester Old Spots, 
the herd being l-ept largely on the open-air system. At present 
the horses are kept for ordinary farm purposes but it is intended 
to raise a registered shire stud. The farm is well efjuipped with 
modern machinery, a motor tractor is used for threshing and 
cultural operations, and gas and petrol eiigines are used to work 
the ordinary farm machinery. 

Courses of Ihstruction — The year’s work at the Institute is 
divided into two sessions. From October to March there is n 
•course for young men in general agriculture. The first part of 
this course deals with soils, manures and crops from the farming 
point of view. The requisite instruction in chemistry and botany 

provided in other sets of lectures and laboratory work. The 
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second part concerns live stock, especially the breeds and manage- 
ment of horses, cattle, sheep, and pigs, and the principles and 
practice of feeding all classes of stock. A special feature of this 
part of the course is stock judging. 

During the summer, the Institute ' has been available for 
women students, 26 of whom have been in residence, taking Bhf)rt 
courses in dairying, poultry-keeping, horticulture, and bee- 
keeping. The course was extended for a further six weeks to 
enable students to obtain further instruction in cheese-making. 

Throughout all the courses a large proportion of the time is 
occupied in ordinary practical operations affecting each subject 
of instruction, and every student is expected to take part in the 
work. 

Certain scholarships and maintenance grants are offered for 
competition. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE AGRICULTURAL INSTITUTION, 
USE. — The Monmouthshire Agricultural Institution at Usk 
was established in 1918 under a Scheme of the Board of Educa- 
tion under the Charitable Trusts Act, and is under the coutiol 
of a Governing Body consisting of IS representative Governors 
and 2 co-opted Governors, 10 of the representative Governors 
being appointed by the County Council. Up to the present the 
Institution has been independent of the Local Education 
Authority and has been maintained out of Trust funds, no grant 
being made in aid of its work either by the Ministry or the Local 
Authority. 

Mr. J. C. Newsham, P.L.S.. formerly Principal of the Hamp- 
shire Farm Institute, has occupied the post of Principal of the 
Institution since its establishment. 

The Farm . — The Governors were fortunate in purchasing a 
mixed farm of nearly 300 acres from the Marquis of Bute. The 
Farm is not onlj geographically central in the county, but also 
affords typical examples of the farming of the district. It is 
cropped largely on intensive lines, and although the greater 
portion of the land is of a light loamy character, there are also 
heavy and medium soils which provide variety in the systems of 
cultivation. There are hill pastures, moreover, in addition to 
the meadow land along the valley of the Usk. 

New farm buildings were completed in 1917 and now embody 
the latest improvements for effecting economy in the honsing 
and feeding of live stock, while suitable provision is made for 
carrying out feeding experiments. The block of buildings in- 
cludes a well-equipped milking shippon, covered yards, calf pens^ 
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horse stables and bams. The last named are provided with the 
necessary modem machinery for the chaffing, pulping, grinding 
and preparation of foodstuffs. The piggeries, Dutch barn, and 
implement sheds are all detached from the main block of* 
buildings, as is also the dairy. 

The live stock includes a herd of pedigree and non-pedigree 
Dairy Shorthorns, Hereford cattle for fattening, a small pure- 
bred flock of Oxford Down sheep, and several Shire mares for 
breeding. Of pigs, pure-bred Iiarge Whites, Large Blacks, 
Middle Whites and Berkshires are kept, and these are largely 
used for crossing purposes. Demonstrations in the feeding of 
cattle, calf -rearing, pig-feeding and breeding are undertaken, 
while on the farm, trials of varieties of grain, root, and forage 
crops are carried out from time to time, and also manurial trials 
and the testing of new practices. 

Horticulture is a special feature of the Institution’s work, 
sixteen acres of land having been set aside for the cultivation of 
hardy fruit, vegetables and florist flowers, the ground being 
intensively cropped for commercial market-gardening on the 
most improved system. This department serves the dual purpose 
of providing instruction for students, and a demonstration centre 
for the more intensive methods of cultivation, and the testing of 
new varieties. The demand for frait and vegetables is con- 
siderable throughout the large industrial areas of South Wales, 
and the establishment of this department at Dsk should do much 
to stimulate market-gardening throughout the county, as much 
of the land on the eastern side is very suitable for both fruit and 
vegetable growing. 

The Davnj is provided with the necessary appliances for dealing 
with the whole of the milk supply from the dairy herd of some 
thirty cows. Practice is given in the manufacture of the com- 
moner varieties of hard and soft cheeses, the management of 
milk and cream, milk testing, milk recording, elementary dairy 
chemistry, butter-making, and dairy management generally. 
The production of clean milk from the practical dairy farmer’s 
standpoint is also demonstrated. 

Poultry-keeping is practised on the semi-intensive system, 
four acres of land having been allotted to this department. It is 
well equipped with the necessary buildings, including suitable 
brooder and laying houses, and Mammoth and smaller incu- 
bators. The students are taught to make many of the principal 
poultry appliances themselves, this work being largely engaged 
in during the vnnter months. Of breeds of poultry. White 
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Wyandotte and White Leghorn are kept specially for egg, 
production, while other breeds include Ancona, Bhode Island 
Bed, Light Sussex, and Indian Game, considerable trade being, 
done both with sittings of eggs and day-old chicks. Of other 
poultry, Khaki Campbell ducks and Toulouse geese are kept at 
present. 

Courses of Imtruclion . — The average age of the students is 
about seventeen years, and those taking general agriculture come 
usually for one year or two years, a certificate and diploma, 
respectively, being awarded to those who pass their examina- 
tions satisfactorily at the end of one or two years. Shorter 
courses are also arranged, the Institution year begiiming in 
October and coneisting of two terms each of 22 weeks' duration. 
Students may also specialise in any of the other departments of 
horticulture, dairying, or poultry-keeping. 

Considerable attention is given to instruction in all manual 
processes so that students may be better able to understand the 
application of science to practice with no doubts left in their 
minds as to the reason for any particular operation. It is not 
considered that very elaborate or costly class-rooms are essential, 
as there is no class-room instruction equivalent to that which can 
be given in the open fields, cowsheds, stables and workshops. 

Owing to the postponement of the erection of the residential 
portion of the Institution buildings, it became necessary to- 
acquire accommodation for students in the form of hostels. The 
boy students are housed in a commodious and pleasantly situated 
house on the banks of the Usk, within easy distance of the farm, 
while the girls are accommodated in the farm house, a matron 
being in charge of each hostel. 

Periodical visits are paid to the Institution by parties of 
farmers, young farmers’ clubs, and various associations of gar- 
deners, allotment holders and poultry keepers, and these afford’ 
opportunities for useful and practical discussions. Numerous 
technical inquiries are dealt with by the staff. Small holders, in 
particular, regard the Institution as a place to which they can 
look for assistance and advice in all matters relating to their 
work. While, however, the Institution is the centre of a great 
deal of the county’s agricultural activities, it has so far, as already 
stated, been conducled independently of the liOcal Education- 
Authority, which employs its own County Agricultural Staff. 
The question of utilising the School and farm in connection with 
the general work of agricultural education in the county haa 
recently been under consideration, and the Governors and the- 
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County Council have decided to apply to the Board of Education 
for an amending scheme under which it is proposed that the 
conkol of the Institution shall be transferred to the County 
Council. It is contemplated that the Institution shall then 
become the centre for all agricultural education conducted under 
the Council and be recognised by the Ministry of Agriculture 
as a Farm Institute for the county. 

MADBTH OASTI.E FABM SCHOOL.— The Carnarvon 
County Council was the first Council in England and Wales to 
establish a Farm School under the Development Fund Regula- 
tions, the Madryn School being opened in 1918. The Council 
took active steps in the formation of small holdings under the 
Act of 1908, and felt that it was a condition of the real success 
of the movement that it should be supplemented by a well 
organised and comprehensive scheme of rural and agricultural 
education. Moreover . they were alive to the need for dis- 
seminating modern ideas of farming amongst the agricultural 
community of the Lleyn Peninsula, and for giving instruction in 
improved methods of cultivation. When therefore in October, 
1910, the Madryn Estate, extending to an area of about 2,239 
acres, and comprising a mansion together with extensive out- 
buildings and a walled garden, was acquired for small holdings, 
it was decided to convert the Castle into a farm school and to 
farm Iho adjacent land as a demonstration holding. 

The School, which is about 7 miles from Pwllheli — the nearest 
railway station — is situated in the heart of tlie Tjlevn Peninsula, 
an extensive agricultural district containing an exceptionally 
large percentage of small holdings. 

The mansion is ancient and historic and appeals strongly to 
local sentiment, as it was, previous to its acquisition by the 
County Council, the home of the family of Love Jones Parry, 
who was descended from the North Wales princes, and was the 
hero of the political revolution of 1689. It has been 
adapted for teaching and residential purposes, and contains 
accommodation for the resident staff and 80 students. 

The, Farm . — The farm is about 200 acres in extent, of which 
170 acres are arable and meadow land. The soil, which is loamy 
in character, is well adapted for the growth of most of the 
ordinary farm crops. 

The farm is managed as a mixed holding. The native breed of 
Welsh Bls(^ cattle is kept mid a herd of about 14 dairy cows is 
maintained. The majority of the calves are reared. Field ex- 
periments are conducted in connection with varieties of potatoes. 
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seeds mixtures and crossing of sheep, as well as demonstrations 
relating to fruit trees planted on grass. 

Courses of Instruction . — A winter course lasting for 20 
weeks from October to March is designed for farmers’ sons 
and others who propose taking up farming. The theoretical 
teaching consists of lectures on soils, manures, crops, live stock, 
farm implements and machinery, veterinary science and land 
surveying. This work is supplemented by demonstrations and 
practical work on the farm. Students attending this course have 
ample opportunities of learning all the more important operations 
obtaining on a mixed farm, and the feeding and general manage- 
ment of live stock. 

A summer course in dairying and allied subjects, extending 
over 12 weeks (May-July), is primarily arranged to meet the 
requirements of farmers’ daughters. Modem methods of handling 
milk and dairy produce are taught. Butter-making and the 
manufacture of ordinary hard and soft cheeses form an essential 
part of this course, which includes also instmction in poultry- 
keeping and bee-keeping. 

Arrangements are made by which students attending either 
of the above courses can receive instruction in practical garden- 
ing. The garden attached to the School is over 4 acres in extent, 
and is well stocked with fruit trees. Market gardening is a 
q>ecial feature of the work. 

A course in school gardening and rural science for elemen- 
tary school teachers is also arranged when necessary during the 
midsummer holidays. Much importance is attached to these 
classes by the Local Authority, as it is realised that it is only 
through the teacher that a proper “ atmosphere ” for agricultural 
education can be created amongst the rising generation. 

The poultry department consists of about 800 head of the 
leading breeds of poultry. A large number of ducks and a flock 
of geese are also kept. Artiflcial and natural hatching are carried 
on and the selling of day-old chicks and sittings of eggs forms 
an important part of the activities of this department. 

The dairy is equipped with modem apparatus and opportunities 
are thus afforded to train students in the most modem methods 
in the management of milk. Milk recording and milk testing 
receive special attention. 

Theoretical and practical instmction is also given in apiculture. 
Gami(flian, Italian and hybrid swarms are kept, and the apiary 
consists of about 20 hives. 
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A limited number of entrance scholarships are awarded to 
pupils from Carnarvonshire who propose attending courses at 
the school, and also leaving scholar^ips on the result of an 
examination held at the end of each course, to enable pupils to 
proceed to one of the University Colleges, or to some recognised 
centre for advanced dairy instniction. 


A VILLAGE HISTORY EXHIBITION 
AS AN EDUCATIONAL FACTOR: 

AN EXAMPLE FEOM THE WEALD OF KENT. 

Got Ewing, J.P., F.S.I., 

Member of the Kent G.C. 

The unit of national patriotism is surely the parish. The 
parish, the county, the country — these are the steps. This is 
clearly recognized by the promoters of one great movement which 
is directed solelj' to the improvement of the conditions of country 
life. The Village Clubs Association, already a great organiza- 
tion in this country, and one recently and eagerly copied by the 
French, realizes that the village is a self-contained vmit of the 
countryside, and, better still, it realizes that while the villagers 
want clubs, they want clubs like gentlemen’s clubs, where the 
members elect their own committees and frame their own rules, 
where they trust one another to behave properly and deal with 
offenders themselves. A club, under the Association’s constitu- 
tion is to be a headquarters for all village activities, and the 
centre for all schemes of recreation and improvement. Improve- 
ment is asked for by the villagers, but it must be tactfully 
supplied. Lectures suggest high-brows and long words, 
addresses are suspected as inspired by “ causes.” 

An experiment in what is. at any rate in Kent, a new line has 
recently been tried, which seems to have been wholly successful. 
The promoter, forced by years to have a good deal of leisure, 
occupied himself with a study of the records of an ancient parish 
in the Weald of Kent. The Begisters, dating from 1666, com- 
plete with the exception of two years, he transcribed, and a 
valuable account book of the Parish Officers from 1599 to 1714 
he analyzed. Various other documents, including ancient deeds 
and the a dmir able publications of the Kent Archeological Society, 
yielded mudi interesting information, incidentally showing that 
some of the families have been settled in the parish since the 
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16th century. Then, when the Village Club, which was started 
in 1921 in affiliation with the Village Clubs Association, was dis- 
cussing ways and means, being still in debt to the building fund, 
he suggested a loan exhibition illustrating tlie parish history. 
The idea was received politely but without enthusiasm by a com- 
mittee who did not realize that they had any individual part in 
their parish history. However, it was agreed to try what was, 
at any rate, something out of the routine of jumble sales and 
whist drives. 

The promoter got to work, and applied to the big houses first, 
meeting with sympathy and support, though few realized that 
they had much to contribute. He then put up a notice in the 
Village Club asking for the loan of specified articles, or informa- 
tion as to where they could be obtained. This remained up for 
about six weeks and elicited no single reply of any kind. A letter 
addressed to four local newspapers may have served as a cheap 
advertisement for the exhibition, but it only brought one letter. 
This was from a lady in a neighbouring parish who offered a copy 
of a small volume of “ Poems and Songs ” by a village “ cord- 
wainer ” published by subscription in 1854. This was really 
one of the foundation stones on which the edifice was built. The 
local shoemaker-poet had begun his collection with an ode to the 
parish concerned, full of allusions to families and places. He 
had also addressed “ Eecollections ” to the village miller with 
references to his playing of the “ Violoncello in the Parish 
Church.” A visit to the grandson of the miller resulted in the 
loan of the identical instrument and many other articles belong- 
ing to former days, such as brand-irons, a sampler, and an old 
flint-lock fowling-piece. In addition, information was forth- 
coming about other relics in other houses, and then the list began 
to grow rapidly. At one time the promoter, in fear lest his 
exhibition should come to naught, had applied to a local dealer 
in antiques for the loan of examples of the iron industry for 
which the parish was famous in the 16th and 17th centuries. 
He promised to lend whatever was required but ultimately a 
man-trap was all that was asked of him. An inquiry from a 
stranger, a famous collector who wanted an extract from the 
Registers concerning a tradesman who issued tokens in the reign 
of Charles H, led to a correspondence, and the gift of rubbings 
of the very few specimens known to exist. Landowners lent 
fite-backs and fire-dogs> ratchet pot-hooks and obher specimexiB 
of the work of the local furnace. Ox-yokes, flails, shepherds* 
CEOoksv a hmrn-iantem, waggon bells, sickles, and a variety of 
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obsolete agricultural implements came from different farm- 
houses. Flint and steel, tinder-boxes, rush-light holders, one 
being a rather unusual type formerly in the belfry, needle-work 
pictures, a horn book, a pair of gloves made in the village 25 
years ago when glove-making was a considerable industry there, 
poke bonnets, smocks, locally known as round frocks, a straw 
“ topper ” worn by a cricketer at the end of the 18th century, 
a wooden trencher, and a pair of scales made out of trenchers, 
mothering-irons— in fact a great variety of relics and antiquities 
beginning with flint-implements and ending with the silk flag 
and stewards’ wands of the Benefit Society now defunct — were 
produced. Flint-lock guns and muzzle-loading volunteers’ rifles 
were lent, and In their own time four working men of the Com- 
mittee fetched over two miles an ancient cannon, cast for the 
Armv of the Parliament in the village foundry. The pewter 
Church Plate bought by the churchwardens in 1663 to take the 
place of that which disappeared at the Beformation came from 
the rectory. Tli« Parish Registers and account book, referred to 
above, were shown, as well as a letter from the “ Chief e in 
Habitance ” of the Parish declining to accommodate any Pal.a- 
tine Refugees in 1709, on the ground that they had more of their 
own poor than they could “ imploy ” and no “ housing to pott 
them in.” This was lent by the Secretary of the Kent Arch*eo- 
logical Society. 

A curious old diary, kept by a carrier at the end of the 18th 
century, threw light on one of the causes of the decay of the 
iron industry in the Weald. Tie not only took considerable 
quantities of guns and shot to Woolwich, but brought back 
” cole ” for the ” fnrnis,” owing, no doubt, to the exhaustion 
of wood fuel. 

A pillion saddle and a spinning wheel, both in use little more 
than a hundred years ago. were curiosities that very few of the 
villagers had ever seen the like of, though many of their grand- 
mothers used both. 

Outside the parish, not many of tiie families have ever made 
a name, but one of the Commissioners who tried Charles I came 
from it, and in later years it has boasted a Lord Justice of Appeal 
and his son, a well-known London Police Magistrate, a Privy 
Councillor and University Member, with his brother, a Bishop. 
Caricatures by Spy and Ape were exhibited of the last four and 
a large collection <rf pea-traits of them and of others, both gentle 
«nd simple, was shown. 
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Paintings, drawings, prints, and photographs illustrated houses 
in the parish, some of them now no longer standing. The repre- 
sentative of a family, established in the parish since 1510 at 
least, sent portraits and needlework of the last century but one. 

No charge was made for admission, but visitors were invited to 
make a contribution to the Club funds. It is believed that not 
one left the building without giving something, while two ladies 
sent additional donations on the following day to mark the deUght 
that the exhibition had given them. The total result was an 
addition of about £21 to the funds of the Club, but the real 
success was the interest shown by all who visited the exhibition. 
Young men who wandered in with an off-hand listless air soon 
became absorbed in the things themselves and in the descrip- 
tions, written in block letters, that accompanied them. These 
were sometimes on half-sheets or more of notepaper, with 
references to families and places from the Parish Eecords and 
other sources. It was worth a good deal to see the delighted sur- 
prise with which one would draw his fellow’s attention to the 

name of his family or home in an extract from the early records. 
A popular exhibit was a list of “ Early Mention of Present-day 
names of Places and Families ” in the parish. There were over 
60 of these, nothing being admitted of later date than the 
Eestoration. Three examples will show what is meant : — 

Waystrood or Whey Strood Left by John Still to his son Thomas in 

1471. It remained in the Still family 
till about 1760. 

Still - - - Thomas Still was witness to wdll of Robert 

Ludwell^ 1466. 

Ludwelh - - - - Takes its name from the family of Ludwell 

mentioned above. 

The descriptive labels were, of course, an essential part of the 
exhibition, and were carefully written to include as many names, 
still familiar, as possible. 

Various circumstances prevented the Club from keeping their 
exhibition open for longer than one afternoon from two till nine, 
but next year it is proposed to hold another on a larger scale. 
This yem: the exhibits ran into hundreds, but the expected has 
happened — several have come forward who could have lent things 
had they realized that what was wanted was common everyday 
objects of former generations. It is also intended to invite tiie 
Education Authorities of neighbouring pariebes to bring parties 
of children to the exhibition, which will remain open for t&ee 
or four days. Through the winter the promoter hopM to discuss 
the subject of parish history at the Village Clubs and W(nnen*8 
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Institutes of tlie countryside. If he succeeds in fanning the spark 
of local patriotism in only one or two, in showing them that 
they have traditions of family and parish to live up to, he will 
not have laboured in vain. Though ostensibly intended as a 
means for raising money for the Village Club, the promoter 
hoped all along that the exhibition might have some of the 
results which it bas achieved. 

The constitution of the Village Clubs Association adopted by 
the club in question, a constitution which insists upon freedom 
from sectarian or party attachment, and from any element of 
patronage — all of them frequent causes of disaster to similar 
institutions in the past — greatly assisted in the promotion of the 
exhibition. Working-men members of the Committee, as related 
above, fetched the cannon to the village, others helped to bring 
the trestles and boards from the Nonconformist Church, and set 
them out, women members of the Committee arranged to supply 
tea, which, sold at reasonable prices, yielded a profit of about 
ne pound to the Club funds, and, in various ways, all helped 
. nd none hindered . 

The parish is a purely agricultural one, the population being 
about 700. Tn the beginning, probably in the 12th century, it 
was part of the dense Fort'st of Anderida, occupied by English 
swine-hords guarding the pannage-rights of Norman Tjords of 
the Manor, by whom, most probably, the church was built. 
Gradual clearing of the forest by the swine-herds, as their 
families grew, brought considerable tracts under the plough, and 
the clearance of trees felled for fuel for the iron furnaces added 
more to the area in the lOth and 17th centuries. It is worth 
noting that the iron industry seems to have been a “ foreign 
undertaking. The ironmasters were not of the soil, they came 
from elsewhere and left when the furnaces were closed down. 
There are no records to show' that the natives ever left their ^ri- 
cultnre to take part in it. Indeed, so far as the Eegisters tell us 
anything, it would seem that those who were brought from the 
furnace for burial in the churchyard, were strangers. The old 
families stayed on their land, and their names remain, in some 
cases, to this day. They grew hops (after their introduction in 
1625) and wheat, “ pods ” and “ otes,” and continued to do so 
till the railway came, about forty years ago. This caused a revolu- 
tion in their agricultural methods, and started a new period in 
the history of the parish. Thirty miles from Tjondon, with a 
station at their gates, milk production and the lure of ready- 
money once a mCnth led to a complete change in agriculture and 
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the disappearance of many old names among the farmers and 
labourers. There is not one acre under hops in the parish to-day, 
but many oast-houses, converted into cottages, and many field- 
names ending in “ garden ” testify that they vrere once abun- 
dantly grown. Grass has taken the place of arable to a great 
extent but, once more, the name of the “ field ” and its furrow- 
long measurement show where the Saxon, or, more properly, 
the Jute, ploughed his acre a day. The population remains 
fairly stationary, though many of the husbandmen have given 
place to gentlemen’s servants, and the yoomen’s houses are con- 
verted into “ week-end residences with bath-rooms and lounge- 
halls ” as the house-agents have it. In view of such a revolution 
it is certain that if no record is made to-day of what remains, 
the chance will be gone for ever in a very few years. By stimu- 
lating the interest of the villagers in the history of their families 
and homes we can do much to help forward the work. 


LIVE STOCK AND HORSE BREEDING 
IMPROVEMENT IN ENGLAND AND 
WALES. 

Report fob the Year 1921-22. 

PART n.— LIGHT HORSE BREEDING. 

So far as the operation of the Ministry’s schemes during the 
season 1921 is concerned there is little variation to report. The 
arrangements for the location of stallions were made in con- 
junction with the new Sub-Committees of the County Agricul- 
tural Committees on lines similar to those which obtained when 
the original County Light Horse Breeding Committees were in 
existence. 

The number of premiums awarded in 1921 was the same as in 
1920 except that three additional premiums were awarded for 
Welsh Cobs, and ten for Welsh Mountain Ponies, while the 
number of premiums to Riding Ponies was decreased by one. 
It is interesting to note that although the average number of 
mares served by the King’s and Ministry’s Premium stallions 
combined was the same as in the previous year, the average 
number for a King’s Premium stallion increased by four, whereas 
the average number for a Ministry’s Premium stallion decreased 
by ten. 
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With reference to the licensing of stallions under the Horse- 
breeding Act, 1918, it is of course premature at present to expect 
any good results to be noticeable from the operation of the Horse 
Breeding Act, but the Ministry has evidence that owners of 
licensed stallions no longer suffer as they used to do from the 
competition of the unsound travelling stallion, whose chief qualifi- 
cation, in the estimation of the careless mare owner, was the 
cheap fee at which it travelled, and the clearance of such stallions 
from the road must in course of time secure improvement in the 
Horse Breeding Industry. 

During the travelling season of 1921 the Ministry’s Inspectors 
were instructed to stop stallions they met on the road and to 
require the production of the licences, and it is satisfactory to be 
able to report that in only comparatively few instances were the 
stallions unaccompanied by their licences and only in seven in- 
stances were the stallions unlicensed. Failure to comply with 
Eegulations was also reported to the Ministry by the Police, 
who took proceedings for offences under the Act and in the great 
majority of cases convictions were obtained. 

It is evident from the working of the Act during the second 
year of its operation that the necessity of having stallions licensed 
and of the licences being carried by the grooms when leading 
the stallions is now generally n'eognised, and the plea of ignor- 
ance, which was so common in the first year, was but seldom 
made during the season of 1921. 

Foaling Results for Service Season, 1920.— The foaling per- 
centage of the 60 stallions awarded King’s Premiums in 1920, 
calculated on 'he returns furnished to the Ministry by mare 
owners, works out at an average of 49, which is a decrease of 
three per cent, on the figure for 1919. The highest percentage 
(67) was obtained by “ French Eagle.” belonging to the 
Llawes-y-Coed Stud. 

The average foaling percentage of the 26 Board’s Premium 
stallions was 47. as compared with 44 per cent, in 1919. 

Earnings of Premium Stallions for Service Season, 1920. — 

The average amount paid by the Ministry for the 48 King^s 
Premium stallions was £824 and the maximum £404, the 
corresponding figures for the 12 Super-Premium horses being 
' £455 and £500. The average earnings of the stallions (including 
the service fees paid by mare owners) were S£990 for the King’s 
: Premium horses and £.582 for the Super-Premium horses, the 
maximum earnings being ,£494 and £590 respectively. 
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The average payments by the Ministry for the Board’s 
Premium stallions was i£189 and the maximum £244, the 
average earnings of the stallions being £252 and the maximum 
£384. 

Service Season, 1921 . — The number of mares served by the 
60 stallions awarded King’s Premiums was 4,350, an average 
of 72 mares a stallion. 

On the recommendation of the Light Horse Breeding Sub- 
Committees of the County Agricultural Committees, 26 pre- 
miums (termed Ministry’s Premiums) were awarded, and these 
stallions served 1,898 mares, an average of 53 mares a stallion. 

Five premiums of the approximate value of £145 each were 
awarded for Riding Pony Stallions. The average number of 
mares served was 52 and the foaling percentage of the 1920 
service season was 53. 

Nineteen premiums of the approximate value of £80 each 
were awarded for Welsh Cob stallions in 1921, and, in addition, 
three premiums of £80 were awarded for Welsh Roadster 
stallions in Pembrokeshire. 

On the recommendation of the Dales Pony Improvement 
Society, four premiums of the approximate value of £80 each 
were awarded to Dales Pony stallions and five premiums of 
similar value were awarded to Fell Pony stallions selected by 
the Fell Pony Committee. 

Thirty-three premiums were awarded to Mountain Pony 
stallions in Wales and ten to those in the New Forest. These 
premiums varied in amount from £5 to £10. 

Thoroughbred Show, 1922 . — ^The Show of Thoroughbred 
stallions in 1922, was held at the Royal Agricultural Hall on 
28th Februarj’ to 2nd March, and the Judges were Sir Gilbert 
Greenall, Bt., C.V.O., and Lt.-Col. J. McKie, D.S.O. The 
number of entries was 88 as compared with 97 in 1921 and 
106 in 1920. The drop in entries may be attributed to the 
uncertainty which existed in the minds of exhibitors as to 
the continuance of the Premium system. Only eight new stal- 
lions were exhibited but none of these were of sufficient merit 
to receive an award. 

Fifty-seven Eung’s Premiums (including 12 Super-Premiums) 
were awarded, and the King’s Cup was won for the third year 
by “ Gay Lally ” belonging to the Compton Stud, the Reserve 
horse being “ Scarlet Rambler ” as in the previous two years. 
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Horse Breeding Act, 1918. — ^During the second year’s work- 
ing of this Act, i.e., the licensing year, Ist NovemW, 1920, to 
81st October, 1921, the number of stallions licensed was 8,816 
and 244 were refused (18 of the latter on appeal). These figures 
show a slight increase over the number of stallions licensed in 
the previous season 1919-20, when the comparative figures 
were 8,749 and 404 respectively, whilst there was a marked 
decrease in the number of stallions for whom licences were 
refused. Of the 3,816 licensed stallions, 8,418 were pedi- 
gree animals and the remaining 898 were horses that were not 
entered or accepted for entry in any recognised stud book. 

The figures given in the following statement show the popu- 
larity of the Shire Breed, the numbers being 2,816, or 68 per 
cent, of all the pedigree stallions licensed. 

National Stud. — The Stud continued to show a satisfactory 
profit for the year ended 81st December, 1921, the amount 
being approximately ;£8,300. During the year it was found 
necessary to purchase a sire in place of Royal Realm (dead). 
The stallion purchased was “ Silvern,” by Polymelus out of 
Silver Fowl by Wild Fowl, and was bred by Sir E. Hulton, Bt. 
It won five times as a 3-year-old and was placed 2nd in the 
St. Leger and Eclipse Stakes As a 4-year-old it won the 
Coronation Cup. 

The chief items on the credit side of the account were (1) 
d680,0(X) realised by the sale of bloodstock, (2) £7,000 by the 
sale of cattle, and (8) £2,700 for service fees. 

Sixteen yearlings were sold in 1921 realising a gross sum of 
£81,200, i.e., an average of £1,950. The highest price (£8,400) 
was obtained for a colt by ” Tracery ” out of ‘‘ Countess Zia.” 

The Stud again occupied a prominent position in the list of 
winning breeders. 

EGG FARMING: 

SOME NOTES ON LEAN-TO ROOF TYPE OF LAYING 

HOUSES. 

Majob C. H. Edbn, 

Ministrii of .Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Ik this Journal for August, 1922, p. 463, a brief account was 
^ven of the type of laying house used in the Basingstoke dislaiet, 
including the chief dimensions of the 500-bird houses in use on 
Mr. Iloldaway’s farm at Woodmancott. The illustrations herei 
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with were all taken on Mr. Holdaway’s farm and will make clear 
the type of house in use. Fig. 8 illustrates the back of 
one of the 110 ft. x 14 ft. laying houses having a capacity for 
500 birds, and Fig. 5 shows a part of the front and also the large 
double wire gates to the pen to allow a cart^ being driven 
through them. 

The houses are of the lean-to type of roof construction, which 
is by far the most common in use at the present time, and which 
in practice has proved successful. It is essential, however, that 
care should be taken in designing houses of this pattern, for it 
has been found by experience that certain conditions are 
necessary for the best results. 

In considering the main dimensions it is first necessary to 
decide on what unit of birds it is intended to house, and an 
allowance of at least B sq. ft. of floor space per bird must be 
given for scratching purposes. 

The depth is an important item. Houses of this type were at 
first made 9 ft. wide, but it was found that this entailed a very 
long building if, say, a 500-flock unit was to be accommodated, 
and the tendency now is to make them wider and shorter in 
proportion. With this type of roof it is not advisable to exceed 
a depth of 14 ft. unless arrangements are made for back venti- 
lation and also for the placing of windows in the back, an 
arrangement which entails extra work in construction. Further, 
if a deeper house is desired it is preferable to employ a diflFerent 
roof construction. 

With 14-ft. houses the front should be 8 ft. high to ensure 
good light at the back and also provide sufficient fall for the roof 
without making the back too low. If the back is too low trouble 
will probably be experienced with colds among the birds as there 
will not be sufficient space above their heads whilst roosting, since 
the dropping boards must be placed high enough to allow of the 
spiu?e underneath being used for scratching purposes. Another 
disadvantage of a low back is the discomfort caused to the 
attendant when cleaning dropping boards. 

With regard to the front of the house Fig. 6 gives the details 
of the front shown in Fig. 5, and shows the correct angle for the 
hood, this latter being an important detail. The hcK^ is pro- 
vided to prevent driving rain from entering the open portion of 
the front of the house during wet weather, and to ensure this 
the bottom of the hood should be brought down level with the 
top of the glass. It also comes into operation during the hot 
summer days, since if the angle is correct the glass front is 

n 2 
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Fig. 6. — Showing the construction of the Lean-to Roof tjr|)e of Laying House. 
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shaded by it daring (he mid-day hours and it consequently helps 
to keep the interior of the house cool. 

In the house illustrated the nest boxes are of the outside type, 
but the collection of eggs is made from the inside of the house. 
The bottom of the nests is on the level of the floor but a lOJ-in. 
board is placed in front to prevent litter being scratched into 
them. In many of these large houses nest boxes are placed 
on either side of the draught partition, a space being left next 
to the partition for the birds to gain access to the nest, and a 
roof at a sharp angle is provided to prevent birds from roosting 
on it. This system provides darker nests which are sometimes 
preferred by the birds, but the collection of eggs is not so easy, 
and they are more expensive to construct. 

Dry mash hoppers are placed in any convenient space avail- 
able, but it should be the aim to leave the floor space free 
from any obstruction so as to devote as much space as possible 
for scratching purposes. 

The roof, back and sides of the house illustrated are covered 
with felt, and it will be noticed that wooden strips have not been 
used for holding down the felt. Each width of felt is allowed to 
overlap, the upper and lower surface being treated with a mastic 
cement, and the felt secured to the wood by means of large headed 
clout nails. By this means a practically solid joint is obtained 
excluding not only water but wind, which is the chief cause of 
damage to felt on the roofs of houses. It will be found best to 
start the felt at the bottom of the hood and carry it over the top 
of the roof, the strips being put on parallel to the sides of the 
house, that is. running from top to bottom of the roof. 


CALIFORNIAN METHODS OF 
POULTRY RAISING and MARKETING. 

n. 

Oo-operative Marketing. — The Poultry Producers of Central 
California Incorporated, is an organisation typical of many in 
California designed to assist the farmer in marketing his pro- 
duce in the most effective and economical way, and at the 
same time to obtain for him the best and most stable price 
possible. 

It is proposed first to outline the methods employed at the 
Petaluma egg-depdt itself, and afterwards to indicate the co- 
operative principles upon which the organisation is built. 
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The depot consists of a large rectangular building of one 
fitorey, situated near the railway station, and having sfdings and 
loading platforms along both sides, a third platform being 
provided at one end of the building for the convenience of 
automobiles. 

Eggs are delivered in boxes of 80 dozen each from the rail- 
way truck, or, if the farmer lives in the vicinity, from his 
motor car. The quantities marked on the card attached to the 
box by the farmer are compared with those entered on a card 
inside the box, which is then re-nailed lightly. The boxes are 
stacked upon a small platform very much like a sled and sent 
to the re-sorting men upon an ingenious four-wheeled trolley. 
This is run underneath the loaded sled and jacked up by a 
single movement so that the sled runners are clear of the 
ground. Piles of boxes are kept upon the sleds so that they 
can be conveniently moved at any time with very little labour, 
and with practically no risk of breaking the eggs. The boxes have 
already been marked by the farmer according to the grade of 
eggs which they contain. If a box contains eggs of more than 
one grade they are resorted and made up into full boxes by the 
re-sorters. 

The complete boxes are then inspected to ensure that their 
contents reach the standard required for the grade. The eggs, 
which are packed in cardboard frames of 8 dozen each, are 
transferred in one movement to somewhat similar metal frames 
running on a grooved table. They are swiftly looked over by 
experts who pick out any which are over or under size, dirty 
or of a bad colour. The frames are pushed along the table 
by the inspectors and the eggs are re-packed in boxes as they 
reach the end, the wire frames being shut up and returned 
along an overhead rack. 

The re-packed boxes are nailed up on the spot and removed 
on the sleds above described for shipment. 

The extreme simplicity and effectiveness of this grading pro- 
cess is due almost entirely to the education of the individual 
farmer in the methods of the institution. The great majority 
of the members can be trusted to grade their own eggs with 
considerable accuracy, and the inspection is actually only neces- 
sary to ensure a standard common to all the consignments and 
to detect occasional errors. 

For the same reason, candling is very little done, except in 
the case of new members or for other special reasons* All the 
farmers whose eggs pass through the depot are themselves 
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members, and realise that care on their own part is necessary in 
order to dispense with more elaborate arrangements, the 
expense of which would devolve, ultimately, upon themselves. 

The above process is extended in the case of dirty eggs and 
of eggs for preserving. The dirty eggs are placed upon an 
endless band of rubber-covered rollers which is passed beneath 
a funnel emitting a sand blast. As the rollers cause the eggs' 
to revolve they are thoroughly cleaned without the deleterious 
effect caused by water. 

The eggs for preserving are placed upon wire frames similar 
to those used by the inspectors and immersed for a second or 
two in oil which is kept at a temperature of 250° Fahrenheit. 
This has the effect of driving out the air and of sealing the 
egg, thus rendering it capable of preservation for some months. 
Tt may be noted in passing that members are expected to send 
only sterile eggs to the depot. 

After the completion of the various processes, the boxes are 
stacked according to the grade of eggs which they contain and 
loaded on to barges for shipment to San Francisco, or on to 
railway wagons if for shipment by land. 

It will be noted from the above that the association does 
little lie^ide co-ordinating the efforts of individual farmers. It 
in no way relieves them of the responsibility of delivering their 
eggs in the best possible state for marketing. If the grading 
and packing work at the depot runs smoothly, it is because the 
farmers themselves have taken great pains that it should do 
so, by j)erforming their own task as efficiently as possible. 
This is a point of some importance, as indicating the value 
of individual care as a first constituent of co-operation. 

Tt might be thought that, since only some 65 or 76 per cent, 
of farmers in the district are members of the Co-operative 
Marketing Association, its usefulness was problematical. 
Actually, the proximity of Petaluma to the markets of San 
Francisco and the Bay Cities adjacent thereto makes it a simple 
matter for many farmers to make contracts for the sale of their 
eggs without having recourse to the association : it is when the 
industry outruns its local market that such a society becomes 
necessary. In short, though a prosperous co-operative society 
may be regarded as a criterion of the success of an industry, it 
is a result of success rather than its cause. 

Oonrtitution of Societies.— The question of the constitution 
of co-operative societies has received much attention in California. 
Such societies are to be regarded as accessory to the individual in 
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his business, and not as profit-making concerns. They are to 
provide assistance to the farmer in proportion to the size of his 
business through them, and to ensure that none but he and his 
associates have the controlling interest. The constitution of 
the Poultry Producers of Central California Incorporated, 
follows the main principles which have now been accepted in 
this country as essential for hona-fide co-operative concerns. 
The initial capital is supplied by local poultry farmers and 
subsequent issues are governed by the size of the applicant’s 
poultry ranch, i.e., he can only be allotted one 10,00 share 
for every 1,000 hens or majority fraction thereof owned by 
him. Since he must, upon joining, sign an agreement to sell 
and deliver to the society all the eggs and poultry which he 
markets, it will be seen that the stock is fairly equitably 
divided. 

The society is governed by a board of eleven directors, all of 
whom must themselves be poultry producers. An exception 
is made in the case of one of the directors, who is nominated 
by the State Market Director of California. There is an 
Executive Committee of five directors, and a salaried general 
manager. In addition to the usual annual accounts, the society 
issues a monthly auditor’s financial statement showing the 
assets and liabilities, and the volume of business and operating 
costs during the month in question. 

Methods of Selling. — The society sells the eggs at the best 
price it can get, and hands over the proceeds at the average price 
for the week to the producer, less the cost of the egg-boxes and 
certain other expenses. These include transportation, and a 
charge not exceeding 1 cent, per dozen eggs for operating and 
selling expenses. At the end of the fiscal year a reasonable 
amount is put aside for reserves, dividend, advertising, etc., 
and the balance of the surplus, if any, is divided among the 
members according to their deliveries. 

In addition to this, 1 cent per dozen is deducted from the 
selling price of the eggs handed to the producer, and placed to 
his credit towards the purchase of further shares. As soon as 
$10.00 is made up in this manner the producer is given a further 
share in the society. This procedure will, however, cease as 
soon as the authorised capital has been paid up. 

In times of plenty, the society, at its discretion, places a 
proportion of the eggs delivered in store, flaying the producers 
at the end of the week at the current mariket price. When it 
IB considered wise to sell these, the producers generally are 
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credited with the further profit made, or debited with the loss 
incurred should storage and insurance absorb the profit. This 
second transaction is, of course, between the society and those 
producers only who made deliveries during the week in which 
the eggs were put in store. 

The society has the right to send eggs to any market which 
it may consider advisable, and in that case is considered to 
have bought the eggs at the current market value at the time 
of shipment. The profit or loss on these transactions is, how- 
ever, credited or debited to the general corporate fund, and not 
directly to the producers. 

This Central Californian Society has not considered it yet 
necessary to apply co-operative methods to the marketing of 
poultry, but should it decide to do so, the members, after ten 
days’ notice, are bound to begin delivering their poultry for 
marketing to the society as they now do their eggs. ’ 

These are only main points in an organisation typical of many 
which exist for the marketing of various agricultural products 
in Ca'ifoniia. 

It is thought that American methods could profitablv be 
studied by poultry farmers in the United Kingdom. This is 
not to say that imitation of particular methods is all that is 
desirable, or that such imitation would, in fact, revolutionise 
the British poultry industry. The main point is the necessity 
of business principles in the building up of a prosperous 
industry. These have been applied with such conspicuous 
success in the United States, and notably in the district referred 
to above, that persons interested in the industry would be well 
advised to make a close study of these principles and the 
methods to which they have given rise. Tn particular, the 
spirit of co-operation and a certain financial courage, when allied 
with individual hard work and enterprise, would appear to be 
the main desiderata for success. "WTien it is realised that so 
compact and successful a community as that of Petaluma has 
grown up in a State the size of England, but with only one- 
tenth the number of inhabitants, the possibilities of the poultry 
farming industry in the United Kingdom, where so tremendous 
and convenient a market exists, would seem to deserve exploita- 
tion to the fullest possible extent. 
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SADDLEBACK OR SHEETED PIGS. 

Bandebb Spenoeb. 

The breeders of this curiously, marked pig are probably in a 
better position than those of any other breed of pig to prove its 
antiquity and originality, as it is recorded that sheeted pigs were 
exported from England about one hundred years ago to the 
United States, where they have proved so successful that it ie 
estimated that its breeders number at least thirty thousand. For 
many years the saddleback or sheeted pig passed in the States 
under the name of The Thin Eined Pig, etc., but a few years 
ago the breeders determined to alter the name of their society 
to that of “ The Hampshire Pig Society,” Some surprise has 
been expressed with the choice of name since it is not considered 
that Hampshire is one of the principal homes of the saddleback 
pig, but it probably arose either from the original importation 
having been made from Hampshire or from the name of an early 
breeder. 

The name adopted in America appears to have given rise to a 
discussion of the question as to the original home of the Saddle- 
back pig and this again has led to the expression of opinions as 
to which of the two districts has succeeded in retaining the 
greater portion of the points and character of the original breed. 
Before a decision could be arrived at on this point, would it not 
be necessary to arrive at a conclusion as ix) whether or not there 
existed both in the South and in the East a native breed of pigs 
of a very similar colour and character? If the first importation 
into the United States came from Hampshire, sheeted pigs were 
evidently in the South of England at least as far back as the 
beginning of the past century, and on the other hand we find 
one of the old writers on pigs stating that “ the original Essex 
pig was a parti -coloured animal, black with w’hite shoulders, 
nose and legs — ^in fact a sort of ‘ sheeted ’ pig, large, upright and 
coarse in bone,” Another old writer asserts that ” there is 
another improved Essex breed, called the Essex half black, 
resembling that which I have described in colour, said to be 
descended from the Berkshire, This breed was originally intro- 
duced by Lord Western, and obtained much celebrity.” AnoHier 
quotation runs, ” Lord Western,” according to Mr. Youatt, ” was 
at one time in possession of the best breed of Sussex pigs, there- 
fore it is most probable that he used them to turn the old bla<^ 



Fig. 2. —A VS^esscx BadUlcbuck Sow. 




Fig, 4, — ^An Essex Saddleback Sow, 
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and white sheeted Essex pigs black.” Although the same author 
gives a description of the Sussex pig of that day — about 1830 — 
he omits to describe the colour of it. However, it is on record 
that Mr. Western, or as he subsequently became. Lord Western, 
did purchase sheeted pigs in the South of England in the early 
portion of the last century and kept them on his estate in Essex. 

The sheeted pig was not kept in its purity in Essex to any 
very great extent during the latter half of the last century, but 
the persistency with which the sheeted markings appeared in 
pigs which were admittedly of mixed breeding may be said to 
prove that the foundation breed of the Essex pig must have pos- 
sessed many of the characteristics, including the colour, of the 
sheeted pig as 't is known in the Eastern and Southern counties. 

There surely must be a sufficient similarity in the form, cha- 
racter and colour of the two types of saddleback pigs to render 
it advisable that a junction of the two societies should take place, 
so that the whole of the energies of the breeders of Saddleback 
pigs, whatever their origin, should be concentrated on the exten- 
sion of the undoubtedly many good qualities of the sheeted pig. 
The old saying that a house divided against itself cannot stand, 
may not be entirely applicable to the present position of two 
societies to look after the interests of one breed of pig, yet a 
combination of the best men of the East and of the South must 
be more pregnant of good than divided councils. It could hardly 
be beyond the power of a small Committee composed of two 
or three members of each Society and an independent chair- 
man to devise a scheme which would prove beneficial to all the 
breeders of Saddlebacks and to the pig itself. It would indeed be 
ti great pity that a breed with so many inherent good qualities 
should be delayed in its full development by a slight difference 
of opinion amongst its breeders in different parts of the country 
as to the value of certain minor points which are of greater fancy 
than commercial value. If proof were needed of the great value 
of amalgamation we have it exhibited in the affairs of the Large 
Black Pig Society, The types of pigs bred in the Eastern 
Counties and in the South-Western Counties were decidedly 
different, yet by a combination of the two a breed has been 
evolved which has more supporters than any other single breed 
of pig. The breeders of Wensleydale sheep have also admitted 
the great value of combination by merging the two Flock Book 
Societies into one. 

This continued division of interest and energy would be 
most unfortunate, as the sheeted or saddleback pig has many 
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good qualities, particularly those needed in pigs to be converted 
into bacon of the highest market value. These include fine 
quality of skin, bone and hair, lightness of forequarters, square- 
ness of hindquarters, and a comparatively long back. Their flesh 
is also of good quality and possesses a large proportion of lean 
meat. It is quite possible that these good points will be esteemed 
of still higher value in the near future if the marked extension 
of the pig-breeding industry continues, as one of its results will 
be the production of a considerably increased number of pigs 
beyond those which are required for the pork trade alone. The 
surplus will need to be converted into bacon, a purpose for which 
the sheeted pig is believed to be particularly suited. 

The breeders of saddleback or sheeted pigs both in the East 
and in the South appear to have realised the fact that the require- 
ments of the bacon factor are worthy of the greatest consideration 
and they have endeavoured to improve their pigs on the lines 
indicated. It might be advisable if even still further attention 
were paid to length of body and shape and development of the 
ham, as these are two of the most important points in the bacon 
curers’ model pig. 

Each of the Societies has formulated a Standard of Excel- 
lence, that of the Essex Society being as follows : — 

Bead, — Medium length, broad. 

Ears. — Medium size, carried forward, but not flopped, 

Nech. — Medium length. 

Shoulders, — Broad, but not open, deep, Rrnootb and compact. 

Chest, — Deep, full girth. 

Back. — Straight, broad and level. 

Loin. — Broad and strong, free from slackneeR. 

Ribs, — Well sprung and deep. 

Sides, — Deep and full, long and smooth and free f/om wrinkles. 

Flanks. — Full and well let down. 

Hams, — Broad and well filled to hocks. 

Legs. — Strong, straight, well set, with clean bone, feet medium size. 

Tail. — Medium, fine and curled with white tip and well set on. 

Hair. — Fine and silky. 

Black with the exception of white belt encircling the shoulder 
including forelegs, white hind legs not higher than hock, white 
nozzle and white tip to tail. 

Condition. — Uniform covering of flesh, especially in region of valuable cuts. 
Objections : — 

Head. — Badger face. 

Ear. — Erect or floppy. 

Co/owr.— Blue coloured band between white and black on shoulder. 
Black hind legs and tail. 
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The Standard of Excellence of the Wessex Saddleback Pig 
Society runs : — 

Colour. — Head and neck, black, white over shoulders and forelegs, hindquarters 
and hind legs, black. 

Head. — Fairly large and straight snout, face not more than slightly dished, 
fairly wide between the ears. 

Ears. — Medium size with forward pitch, setting well close to the face but well 
carried, with fine fringe of hair, not too coarse, not too papery. 
Neck. — Fairly long and muscular. 

Chest. — Wide and deep. 

Shoulders. — Wide and free from coarseness. 

Heart Girth. — Full, not dropping away behind the shoulders 
Legs. — Stix)ng and shapely, with medium bone. 

Paster as. — Strong and sloping, not too long. 

Feet. — Strong and of a fair size. 

Back. — Long and straight, not dishing. 

Loin. — Strong and broad 

Tail — Set on high, preferably Iduck, nicely tassclled. 
i^ides. — 1 )eep. 

Ribs. — Well sprung. 

Flank. — Tliick and well let down. 

Quarters. — Long and wide. 

Hams. — Broad and full and deef) to hocks. 

Coat. — Moderately tine ami straight, not cm led. 

Action. — Fine, gay and free. 

FndcArahle Features.^ not iiece.ssarily di^qualif} ing iluring inspection period. — 
Curly coat ; coarse mane ; crown on hai‘k ; short or turned up 
snout; ovcr-ljcavy shoulders; wrijikled skin; inhent k?iees ; 
hollv)wnes.N at hack of shoulder.s; any malforiualion ; colouring 
'white on any par( hut the saddle. Prick ears; ears unduly 
floppy or I hiiharhdike. 

THE APPLE BLOSSOM WEEVIL. 

Herbert W. Miles, B.Sc. (Bristol), 

University of Bristol. 

The Apple Blossom Weevil (Anthonomus yomormn, Linn.), 
which is annually responsible for much loss in apple growing 
areas, was mentioned as long ago as 1801 by Knight in his 
“Treatise on the Culture of the Apple and the Pear” and 
since that date the writers of almost every decade have had 
something to say regarding its habits and life history, and 
have suggested various methods of control. Much confusion, 
however, existed with regard to its habits and life history, 
and the ravages of the pest were so marked in 1919 and 19^ 
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that it was thought advisable to spend a considerable time 
in working out the details and in studying control methods. 
This work has been in progress at the Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural Eesearch Station, Long Ashton, since September, 1920, 
and the following is a summary of the results. 

Lite History. — Towards the end of March the weevils leave 
their winter quarters, and. warmed by the sun, crawl to the 
smaller branches of apples and pears, and piercing the blossom 
buds as soon as they show green at the tips, thrust the rostrum, 
or trunk, downwards towards the growing point and suck the 
juices. It is at this period that the use of the “V” mark 
on the elytra is important for the weevils are very much 
exposed to the attacks of birds. This mark splits up their 
outline and affords considerable protection as shown at A, 
Fig. 1, where the weevil fits the colours in with its immediate 
surroundings. This spring feed stimulates the sexes and 
mating takes place. Alternate periods of feeding and resting 
in any available shelter now extend until the blossom buds 
reach that stage of development known as the ‘ ‘ Cluster-bud ’ ’ 
stage, i.e., when the first young leaves bend outwards reveal- 
ing the individual flower buds in a compact cluster (A, Fig. 2). 
This stage is usually reached within five weeks after the first 
appearance of the weevils — in 1922 the weevils were first seen 
feeding on 28rd March and the “ cluster-bud ” stage was 
reached by 28th April. Egg-laying now takes place; the 
female selecting a flower bud proceeds to drill a hole into it 
with her rostrum which penetrates calyx and petals and 
scoops a hollow cavity in the anther lobes. This operation 
takes about ten to twelve minutes, after which the female 
reverses her position and thrusting her ovipositor into the 
hole deposits an egg in the prepared cavity in the anther. 
This takes from one to two minutes. The cavity is not closed 
up with saliva as was formerly thought but by the congealing 
of a sappy exudate from the damaged tissue of the calyx. 
After about eight to thirteen days the eggs hatch and the young 
larvBB or grubs commence feeding on the pollen cells of the 
anthers. Feeding goes on for a fortnight to three weeks 
during which time the anthers, filaments and styles are de- 
stroyed, and often the surface of the receptacle is damaged. 
The larvffi gnaw at the base of the petals with the result 
that the petals do not open in the ordinary way but dry 
form dome-shaped coverings under which the larv» live. 
These are known as “capped” blossoms. Several moults 
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take place during the larval life and the last of these reveals 
the pupa or chrysalis, which occupies the capped blossom for 
about a week, at the end of which period the young adult 
emerges, and, after hardening up, cuts its way out. 

The young adult weevil emerges about the beginning of J une 
in early seasons, but not until the end of June in late seasons, 
and spends about a month feeding on the under-surfaces of 
the young leaves of the apple (Fig. 3). It discards the lower 
epidermis and feeds on the mesophyll or internal leaf tissue 
leaving the upper epidermis intact. Feeding goes on for from 
three weeks to a month, at the end of which time the weevils 
begin to seek winter quarters, selecting the following sites : — 

(a) Crackfi and ('reviees in the trunks of apple, pear arnl plum trees and 
any other trees near I lie plantations. Canker spots are often 
selected. 

(If) Dead leaves, heaps of lofuse, and under old grease hands where a 
paper foundation is used. 

(c) Hedge bottoms and in the soil. 

Certain conditions seem to be necessary in the winter site 
selected, and the result is that when these conditions are ful- 
filled large numbers of hibernating weevils may be found close 
to each other. In Worcestershire, the principal hibernating 
quarters of the large bulk of weevils in plantations of smooth 
barked trees were found to be under the paper of old grease 
hands on both plum and apple trees. 

Natural Enemies. — The Apple Blossom Weevil suffers to 
some extent from the attacks of birds, fungi, and insects. The 
birds which chiefly take the adult weevil are the woodpecker, 
tits, nuthatch and chaffinch, while the sparrow is recorded as 
pecking open the “capped” blossoms and taking the larvss 
-or pupse. 

At Long Ashton many dead weevils were found dtiring the 
winter; these had all been killed by a fungus which was appa- 
rently a species of Imria, a conunon insect-attacking fungus. 

The principal insect enemy of the Apple Blossom Weevil is an 
Ichneumon fly, Pimpla pomorum (Ratz'). The female parasite 
seeks out the young flowers infested with weevil grubs and 
therein lays an egg either on or near the body of the grab. 
This egg hatches and the young parasite, emerging, attaches 
itself to the larva or pupa of the weevil and proceeds to feed, 
growing very rapidly at the expense of its host which is finally 
destroyed. Dr. Imms, of the Department of Plant Pathology 
■at Rothamsted, has shovm* that this parasite is recorded as 
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being very efficacious in keeping the weevil in check, and he 
records it as destroying 27.4 per cent, of the weevil grubs in 
Cambridgeshire in 1916. Numbers of parasites were reared 
at Long Ashton in 1921, the parasitism working out at 6 per 
cent. 

Control Measures. — ^The Apple Blossom Weevil is possibly 
one of the most difficult of orchard pests to control, and it 
is very doubtful if any one control measure will, of itself, give 
any appreciable freedom from loss. In view of this it is prob- 
able that several operations should be fitted into the routine 
work and these will tend to give increasing freedom from 
attack if followed year after yeas. 

Banding . — ^This operation consists of tying corrugated paper, 
ordinary brown paper twice folded, or sacking round the 
trunks of trees fairly near the crotch. There are two periods 
in the year when banding is likely to yield good results. The 
first is in spring towards the end of March and on into April, 
the period when the weevils alternately feed and shelter. 
This is important in that weevils caught at this time have 
not commenced egg-laying. In 1921 Mr. D. E. Tower, of 
Pershore, tried banding in March and April and quite satis- 
factory numbers of weevils were caught. It was noticed that 
the bands sheltered more weevils early in the morning than 
later in the day and that most of them were located on the 
south side of the tree. The second period for banding would 
be from the end of June onward, the object being to supply 
the weevil with a readily available winter shelter. In 1921 
at Long Ashton bands were put on in the middle of June with 
the result that most weevils were caught during July, August 
and September, the numbers rapidly decreasing as winter 
drew on. In this connection it is most important that the 
bands be in position early, otherwise the weevils may be 
driven to shelter by an early spell of cold weather and seek 
shelter out of range of the growers’ treatment, e.g., in the 
bark of neighbouring trees such as oak and elm. 

The bands may be examined about once per week in the 
case of the summer banding, but in the spring they need to be 
examined every morning as the weevils are very restless and 
move about from place to place on the tree during the day. 

When the bands are removed the greater number of weevils 
will come away attached to them and can he shaken off into a 
bucket containing paraffin. Some weevils, however, may be 
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left behind on the bark; these should be either crushed or 
brushed off into the bucket. 

Jarring . — This is a practice in favour with some growers who 
claim to have had good results by its employment. It is based 
on the fact that the weevil when in the tree will fold its limbs 
in close to the body and fall at the least shake or jar. Obser- 
vations show that in spring at the first feeding period and 
until about half-way through the oviposition period the weevil 
is very responsive to jarring on bright warm, windless days, 
but on cold days or windy days it will secrete itself between the 
cluster of young flowers and the leaves and no amount of 
jarring will induce it to fall; moreover, from about the middle 
of the egg-laying period the females are so busy egg-laying or 
resting that they will cling to the buds in spite of violent 
jarring. 

One feature of jarring on ideal days is that the sun renders 
the weevils very active, so much so that they readily take 
w'ing, and numbers, having been jarred off and finding them- 
selves falling, spread their wings and fly back into the 
branches. 

Where a plantation lends itself to jarring, padded mallets or 
other strikers should be used and, to catch the weevils, a wide 
tarred sheet with a cut giving access to a circular opening in 
the centre for the reception of the trunk. 

Spraj/ing.— Spray treatment, as advocated from time to time, 
aims at: — (1) poisoning, (2) killing by contact, or (3) having 
some mechanical action. 

The fact that, in the spring feed, in boring the holes for 
and in feeding on the under surfaces of the leaves, 
the surface tissue, i.e., the tissue that would be coated with 
any adherent poison, is rejected at once shows that little good 
can be expected from poisons such as lead arsenate; it is not 
surprising, therefore, that trials at Long Ashton yielded very 
unsatisfactory results. Nicotine has often been suggested as 
a spray but has only an anasthetising action, the weevils quite 
recovering shortly after treatment. 

Several caustic soda sprays and other winter washes were 
quite unsuccessful in laboratory trials conducted by the writer : 
where lime-wash was used, in an attempt at sealing the weevils 
up in their winter quarters, though made and applied under 
ideal conditions, it proved most unsatisfactory, the weevils 
coming out to feed quite covered with the wash. 
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The spray which yielded the best results at Long Ashton 
was an unstable paraffin emulsion. Numerous trials with 
different proportions of the mixture, were made, the greatest 
measure of success being obtained with : — 

Potash soft soap 6 per cent. 

Paraffin 10 per cent. 

The fact that paraffin readily comes out of this emulsion is a 
drawback to its use since it necessitates the mixture being 
kept agitated while spraying, but the instability is essential 
since it is by the paraffin that the insect is killed. The 
difficulty is overcome where a good mechanical agitator is 
used. The spray kills by contact and therefore needs to be 
applied only to those situations on the tree where the weevils 
are likely to be wintering. Canker spots, crevices, growth 
cracks and rough bark should be well drenched and a good 
force kept behind the jet. Where well wetted with the spray 
the weevils are killed within a quarter of an hour. For ordinary 
bush trees on paradise stocks, and reaching a height of about 
6 ft., one gallon of the spray is sufficient for about three 
trees. For young and small trees a Knapsack spraying outfit 
would probably be found quite satisfactory. The spray should 
be applied towards the end of March. 

Where lime-sulphur is used annually as an insurance spray 
a peculiar dry condition of the rough bark and crevice.s arises, 
and this condition is such that the sites are quite unsuitable 
as winter quarters for the Apple Blossom Weevil. This sug- 
gests that where the use of lime sulphur is regularly followed 
good results might be obtained by banding. 

In addition to the treatments indicated, measures that will 
tend to make for an increasing freedom from the pest are 
keeping the trees clear of rough bark, mosses and lichens, and 
observing the rules of clean husbandry in the plantations. 

Where practicable, as indicated in the leiffiet on the Apple 
Blossom Weevil issued by the Ministry of Agriculture, collect- 
ing the capped blossom, destroying the weevil and liberating 
parasites are measures which, if followed systematically, may 
have very far-reaching results in controlling the weevil. 

At present it is advisable that where great losses occur 
annually the methods herein indicated should be used either 
in their entirety or else modified to suit the particular circum- 
stances. No one method is likely to give complete control 
but where two or three are employed in conjunctimi in planta- 
tions a reasonable freedom from this pest is obtainable. 
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SPOTTED MEDICK. 

B. W. Phhton, 

Seale-Hayne Agricultural College. 

The presence of Spotted Medick (Medieago arabica. All. ; 
M, maculata, Sibth.) in scattered patches on the Seale-Hayxke 
College Farm, and on other farms in the district early in 1920, 
led to the plant being very closely observed. During 1920 a cer» 
tain amount of damage was done to hay and also in pastures. In 



Fig. 1. — spotted Medick as it appears in Meadow Land, 


1921 the exceptional drought burned up all pasture and de* 
stroyed much plant life. When the drought broke, Spotted 
Medick was the first plant to recover; it grew rapidly and has 
since spread considerably. The possibility of further i^read 
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and damage was obvious, and some means of eradication had 
to be found. Experiments on eradication were carried out and 
some success has been achieved-. 

Descriptioii. — Spotted Medick (see Fig. 1) is a herbaceous 
annual occurring by waysides, in natural grass lands, and in 
pastures. The numerous stems spread over the surface of the 
ground and only seldom assume an erect position. The leaves 
are trifoliate and usually each leaflet has a dark purple spot 
.in the centre. The leaves are at first light green, and become 
darker after flowering. The prolongation of the leaf stalk, as 
in all medicks, projects beyond the stalks of the two side 
leaflets carrying with it the terminal leaflet. The small yellow 
flowers occur in pairs or a few together. The fruit consists of 
a spirally coiled pod, the edges having a double row of long 
curved spines, and the seeds are of a sulphur yellow colour. 

Distribution. — Spotted Medick is a native of Western and 
Southern Europe, Western Asia, and North Africa. It is found 
generally in Central and Southern England, and occurs in 
certain districts of Devon. It is most readily observed along 
the roadsides, hedges and banks, but particularly in the neigh- 
bourhood of farms and frequently near the farm buildings. 
Its vivid green appearance and luscious growth at once mark 
it out from the rest of the vegetation. 

In Cornwall, where it also appears, a curious story of its 
introduction to that county still survives. A ship with a cargo 
of Australian wool was wrecked off the coast. The wool was 
washed ashore and much of it scattered and carried by various 
means on to the land. As a result Spotted Medick gained a 
footing and since then has spread through the county.; Although 
such an isolated case'Would not affect the whole country, yet 
wool may play a very large part in the introduction of seed to 
the.'lemd. 

liile History. — The plant generally appears in the early 
spring, flowering, fruiting, and dying down, a second genera- 
tion growing up during midsummer and again d 3 dng towards 
autumn. In the mild weather of the south-west it may succeed 
in setting seed more than twice. Three generations per annum 
are the maximum, but two are more common. In pawture or 
on arable land the number of generations in a year depends 
Iwgely on circumstances such as weather, the closeh e ft s of 
grazing, the crop and cultivation. A plant so prolific can 
obviously spread with great rapidily if ooniditiohs are 
favourable. • - 
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Atablo.— On aarE>ble land Spotted Medick seldom becomes a 
serious pest except through the spread of the fruits to neigh- 
bouring fields. In root crops cultivation kills it, in cereal crops 
it seldom grows to any extent, being crowded out. In hay, 
however, a different case arises. The rapid growth of the 
Medick enables it to outgrow grasses. Its rather prostrate 
growth shades the leaves of the young grass and even where 
a few plants do succeed in sending leaves through its dense mass 
of foliage, the grass is frequently borne down by the pressure 
and weight of the Medick. Should the season be a wet one, the 
Medick becomes heavy with rain, weighs down the grasses, 
and if it has reached the fruiting stage, the whole mass rots. 
In the summer of 1920, a small field of about one acre in 
extent was left for hay. At harvest time half of the total 



Fig. 2. — Spotted Medick as it appears in Pasture Land, 

crop was lost, owing to the Medick crushing out most of the 
grasses, weighing down the rest and finally rotting. So far 
none of the large fields have been affected to any great extent, 
but should Medick again appear extensively the result may 
be a serious loss. 

In Grass Land. — In pastures the Medick problem is still 
more trying. Here Medick will be cropped to a certain 
extent and it assumes a very dwarfed habit of growth not 
unlike wild white clover, except that the leaflets are very broaid 
at the tip with a slight notch (see Fig. 2). The purple spots 
under such circumstances often do not develop. In this state 
Spotted Medick is by no means easy to detect. It crowds 
out practically every other plant, and several patches li»t 
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ai^nng, where wild white clover was plentiful, are now, owing 
to the di-ought, a complete carpet of Spotted Medick. A 
pasture where Spotted Medick is present will show bare patches 
at a time when the rest of the pasture is quite green. This 
is due to the fact that the Spotted Medick has completed its 
life cycle, and has set seed. An examination of the ground 
will reveal a plentiful amount of the “ burrs ” or fruit. A few 
weeks will elapse before the next generation of Spotted Medick 
arises and meantime the patch, which may have an extent of 
some square yards, becomes crowded with weeds. As in hay, 
so in pastures, before they are finally crowded out, the weeds 
succeed in maturing their fruits and these are dispersed to the 
detriment of the pasture. 

Information has just been received that Spotted Medick is 
causing considerable trouble in certain pastures in the Isle of 
Wight. It is stated that stock readily graze the Spotted Medick 
till in flower, but after that stage refuse to eat it. 

Method of Distribution. — The spread of Spotted Medick on 
the farm is very easy. The double row of hooks on the edge 
of the twisted pod cause it to catch in the hair of animals. 
In the case of sheep it catches in the wool and is most difficult 
to remove. The difficulty, however, is not its spread within 
a certain area, but its presence in quantity in certain areas and 
not in others. Spotted Medick is found fairly frequently in 
some localities while the plant in others is unknown. Until 
coming to Devon, the vsriter had never seen the plant, and the 
fact that it occurs plentifully only in certain places seemed 
peculiar. Shortly after this, specimens were received from 
Sent, where it has been a pest in orchards and was spreading; 
there the source of the outbreak was said to be shoddy. Some 
time later a sample of cleanings obtained from a wool mill was 
found to be filled with the fruits or burrs. Finally, a visit to 
a wool mill in Devon completed the story. The slrinp of 
sheep with wool complete, were received from Sooth Africa 
and Australia, packed in large bales. Every bale examined 
contained a plentiful supply of the burrs of Spotted Medick. 
Several of the older workmen stated that the burrs came with 
the wool from Australia many years ago, but not in that fix>m 
South Africa. Later some sheep from Australia were imported 
to South Africa, and soon the burrs appeared in the wool of 
the South African sheep, and now it oftwa contains more than 
&e Australian wool. The washings of the wool and the dean^ 
ingf contain a marvellous assortment of fruits and se^, 
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eluding a very high proportion of Spotted Medick. This refuse 
is used by many fanners and put on the land and explains the 
occurrence of Spotted Medick in large quantities in certain 
localities, while it is absent in others, although soil and 
situation are similar. 

Eradication. — Spotted Medick being an annual, eradication 
is largely a question of destroying the foliage at an early 
stage. Two methods are possible, wet and dry spraying. The 
time of application of the spray and the conditions are most 
important. For both wet and dry spraying the weather must 
be dry, sunny and the air still. Wet weather or moisture 
minimises the effect of the chemical used, while sunshine helps 
considerably. The effect of the dry spray is to scorch the 
tissue of the leaf, and finally to destroy it. 

To test the various chemicals used, only small plots 8 sq. yd. 
were treated, and the result of these used for trial on a larger 
scale. The sprays used were as follows : — 

Wet Sprays. 

Copper Sulphate ... 2 per c^ent. solution failure. 

failure, 

unless a very large 
quantity used when 
grasses were seriously 
damaged. 

failure. 


not satisfactory, 
failure. 

stimulated growth of 
Medick. 


all gave good results. 
The smaller quan- 
tities were slower 
acting. 


Caustic Soda 




Sulphate of Ammonia 5 „ 
Dry Sjyrays. 

Kainit. 

10 oz. per 8 sq. yards 

^ » jj o yy 

Nitrate of Soda. 

10 oz. per 8 sq. yards ) 

V V ^<1 ) 

Sul])hatc of Ammonia. 

12 oz. per 8 sq, yards, "i 
Ip V M 

* n V 11 y 

« 1, V 

7 

* n n 11 V 11 

^ O 11 11 11 1) 

** 11 11 ji 11 «« 


The sulphate of ammonia plots were the only successful ones 
and they were repeated with the same result. The larger 
applications showed quicker results, but the final result was the 
same provided the distribution of the powder was carefully 
done over the area under treatment. 

The result is most unsatisfactory when the weatiher is wef. 
Sunshine is also an additional advantage. Even if the weather 
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is dull and the atmosphere moist the result will be good, but 
^e spray will require a longer time to act. The early spring 
is the best time for spraying, particularly when the leaves are 
firesh and tender. 

The result of treating with sulphate of ammonia will be 
evident within three days or less, depending on conditions. By 
the end of a week, if there is a large number of Medick plants 
present, the area treated will be recognised by the brown 
colour due to the withering of the Medick and the consequent 
bare patches of soil. Shortly after this the grasses exhibit 
vigorous growth and in a few weeks the areas become green 
unless weather conditions are adverse. It may in some cases 
be necessary to sow a little seed on the bare patches, especially 
if there are weeds present, which will usually have been 
destroyed at the same time as the Medick. 

As only areas in a pasture will need treatment, the sulphate 
can easily be applied by hand, or, if it is decided to treat the 
whole field, a manure distributor can be employed. Sulphate 
of ammonia possesses a double advantage as it not only destroys 
Spotted Medick, but at the same time stimulates grasses of 
the best quality. Hence the treatment is not a case of spend- 
ing money only on the eradication of a weed, but of manuring 
the pasture which will give a return for the money spent on 
the manure and its application. 


CONCILIATION COMMITTEES: 

A YEAR’S WORK. 

It is now twelve months since the machinery for the compul- 
sory regulation of wages in agriculture by the Wages Board was 
replaced by the present system of voluntary Conciliation Com- 
mittees, and it may be of interest to review the progress of the 
Committees up to date. 

Oonstltutioit. — Under the terms of the Com Production Acts 
.(Bepeal) Act the members of the District Wages Committees of 
the Agricultural W ages Board became Interim Conciliation 
Committees pending the formation of permanent Committees. 
The Act avoided laying down any hard and fast lines as to the 
constitution of the Conciliation Committees, the only stipulation 
being that they should be composed of representatives of persons 
(imether owners or omipiers erf agricultural land) employing 
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workmen in agriculture and of such workmen. As was antici- 
pated, in several cases local feeling was in favour of forming 
Committees for smaller areas than had existed under the 
Wages Board and in consequence the 89 District Wages Com- 
mittees have been replaced by 61 Conciliation Committees. In 
26 cases the original areas have been retained but in certain 
cases where sub-division has taken place, as many as five 
separate Committees have been formed for a single county. 

Under the Act an Interim Conciliation Committee can hold 
office until the 19th August, 1928 (i.c., two years from the date 
of the passing of the Act), but nearly all the Conciliation Com- 
mittees have now adopted some form of permanent constitution. 
A suggested form of constitution has been supplied by the 
Ministry providing inter alia for the regular retirement of a 
proportion of the members and for their re-election. Fifteen of 
the Committees have taken advantage of the Clause in the 
Eepeal Act enabling them to appoint an independent chairman 
(without power to vote). In the majority of the other cases the 
chair is occupied alternately by a leader of each side. 

Wages Agreements. — Although the Agricultural Wages Board 
did not expire until the end of September the Ministry had 
suggested that tlie Interim Conciliation Committees should meet 
well before that time in order to agree on rates as from the 1st 
October and thus avoid a break in continuity, and in spite of 
all the difficulties in the transition to a completely new system, 
more than half of the Committees were able to reach provisional 
agreements accordingly. Most of these agreements were for a 
short period only — many of them simply prolonging the opera- 
tion of the rates as left by the Wages Board. In other cases, 
however, wages were immediately reduced by 28. to 4s. from 
the 42s. of the Wages Board. 

By the end of October considerable progress had been made, 
agreements having been reached in 29 of the 53 areas for which 
Uommittees had been formed by that date. The average rate of 
wages for adult male workers by the end of November had fallen 
to about 88s. At the end of the year the number of Committees had 
increased to 67, of which 40 had made agreements at one time 
or another, 81 agreements being current at that date. Most of 
the agreements had been made for only short periods and were 
due to expire at the end of the year, but no difficulty was found 
in arranging further meetings of the Committees and it was 
becoming realised that for the interests of both sides agreements 
should be made for reasonably long periods. An excellent lead 
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was given to the Committees in this respect by the agreement 
reached by the Northamptonshire Committee on the 16th 
January, the agreement being made to cover the whole of the^ 
farming season to the beginning of October. Certain Committees, 
however, have preferred to avoid fixing a definite period to their 
agreements but have made them for undefined periods with a 
proviso for termination on specified notice by either side. 

Taking the year as a whole, 65 out of the 61 areas have made 
agreements, there being 6 areas in which, notwithstanding 
frequent meetings, no agreements have been readied. About 
40 agreements have been for periods of 6-6 months (or more). 

Average Wages. — With the falling prices of farm produce- 
and the drop in the cost of living, the tendency of wages through- 
out the year has been downwards. Owing to the variations in 
hours and overtime and the absence of agreements in certain 
areas, only an approximate estimate of average wages for the 
country as a w’hole is possible, but taking the agreed rates in the 
various areas on a weekly basis and making allowance for the 
prevailing wages in areas without agreements, it is estimated 
that average weekly wages of ordinary adult male workers have 
varied as follows : — 


. 

K. 

(1. 

1922. 


AugllMt 

4() 

6 


33 6 

Septenilwr 

42 

r» 

February 

H.3 0 

October 

40 

0 

1 Maicb . 

32 r» 

No vein her 

as 

^ 1 

April — Aii^ruKt 

32 0 

December 

37 

0 ' 1 



The figure for September, 1921, is the minimum rate of wages 
as last adjusted by the Agricultural Wages Board and that for 
August, 1921, represents the average minimum rate in force 
during the previous 12 months. It will be seen that the average- 
wage in August. 1922, had fallen by 149. 6d. or about 30 per 
cent, from the minimum rates ruling during the last year of the 
Wages Board's exi.stence, but that taking into consideration 
the last reduction made by the Wages Board, wages have fallen 
only 10s. 6d. or 28 per cent, during the period of the actual 
working of the Conciliation Committees. The Ministry of 
Labour’s cost of living index figure on 1st August, 1921. was 
122 per cent, above the 1914 base, and had fallen to 81 per cent, 
on the Ist August, 1922, i.e.. a decline during the year of about’ 
18 per cent. 

Space does not permit of a full record of the various rates 
which have been ^ed by the Conciliation Committee willutf 
the 'last year, but although the weekly wage in the period A^il“ 
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August of this year is estimated at 82 b. for the country as a 
whole, wages in the different localities vary considerably above 
and below this figure. In the Northern group (Northumberland, 
Westmorland, Durham, North Biding, Cumberland and Lancs.), 
for example, the average wage is about 84s., whereas in an 
Eastern group CNorfolk, Suffolk, Cambridgeshire, Beds., Hunts., 
and the Isle of Ely) it is only 81 b. 

The following table compares the rates in the areas where 
the highest and lowest rates have been fixed : — 

Jli^h liatm Comwittee. 


Winter. 1 U‘il-22. . . 

Lfineashirc (average) ... 

47/t) for 60 

hr. 


Durliam 

44/6 

„ r>o 



S. Northumberland 

44/6 

48 


SmimnM-, 1922 

LancaHhire (average) 

43/4 

„ do 



Durham 

36/- 

V 50 


llnfes. 

S. Northuuihcrlaiid 

3-2/- 

,. 50 

V 

WinttM*. 1921-22... 

Sussex EhrI 

31/- 

„ 52 



Dorset ... 

32/ 

48 

V 


Brecon uruJ liadnor 

34/- 

50 

It 

Suinincr, 1922 ... 

Aiigieftcy 

30|- 

„ 56 



Cumberland and Woaliiioiluml 

30/- 

„ 54 

T' 


Wiltshiie 

30/- 

„ 52 

O 


Norfolk 

30/- 

. m 

r 


Kent, Hereford, Oxford. Rutland 

30/- 

,, 50 

» 


Comparing the “ highest rates ” areas in the above table it 
will be found that the average weekly rate fell from 42 b. lljd. 
last winter to 87 b. 9'i. during the summer of this year. Owing 
to the varying periods of agreement in the “ lowest rates ” areas 
it is not possible to make a similar calculation for the counties 
given in the table, but for such “ low rate ” areas as are com- 
parable, e.g., Shropshire, Warwick, Devon, Somerset, the 
average rate fell from 848. 74d. last winter to 81s. 7d. in the 
summer. Thus the average decrease from winter to summer 
in the high rate areas is about 13 per cent, as against 9 per cent, 
in the low rate areas. 

Ages and Classes of Workers covered by the Agreements. — 

Generally, the main agreements made by the Conciliation Com- 
mittees refer to all male workers over 21 years of age, but in 
certain areas the Committees have stipulated that the rates shall 
apply only to “ able-bodied workers ” or to workers “ of fair 
average ability,” while in 'Suney there is an upper age limil, 
the rates not applying to men over 66 years of age. In 5 areas 
the Committees, in addition to fixing rates for ordinary workers, 
have fixed special rates for stockmen, shepherds, etc.," by which 
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fiudi workers receive an inclnsive wage to cover their extra time 
worked in connection with the care cd animals. 

In only 28 areas have agreements been made containing 
special arrangements for workers under 21. These rates are 
usually based on a proportion of the adult workers’ rates 
according to tho age of the worker. It is understood that in the 
areas where no agreements have been made for juvenile male 
workers this basis of payment is usually applied, the actual 
details being 'eft for mutual agreement between workers and 
employers. Only 6 Committees have fixed rates for female 
workers, most of the areas concerned being in the North (Cum- 
berland and Westmorland, Northumberland and Durham), where 
it is more usual than elsewhere to employ full-time women 
workers, but women’s rates have also been agreed for Notting- 
hamshire and Devonshire. 

Hours of Work. — Apart from actual wages one of the most 
contentious matters with which the Committees have had to 
deal is that of hjurs, and in the East Riding of Yorkshire and in 
one or two other areas serious trouble arose on this issue. In 
nearly half of the areas where agreements have been made the 
50-hour week in summer has been retained, but in 11 areas 
the agreements provide for a week of 51 hours. In Lancashire 
the weekly rate is stated to cover the “ usual ” working hours. 

Several Committees have fixed wages on an hourly instead of 
a weekly basis but in the great majority of these cases the 
worker has a guaranteed week of a specified number of hours. 
In Brecon and Radnor for example, where the wage-rate is 7Jd. 
per hour to operate up to 60 hours before the overtime rate is 
payable, there is provided a guaranteed week of 52 hours. 

A number of the Committees have not fixed any special rates 
for overtime : only 85 of the current agreements deal with this. 

Bmefits and Allowances. — In the earlier months there seems 
to have been a feeling that the system of benefits as fixed by 
the Wages Board should be continued. There appears now, 
however, to be a growing tendency amongst the Committees, 
except perhaps in Wales and the North of England, to confine 
their attention more and more merely to maMng agreements 
for a cash wage, and to leave all questions of benefits and allow- 
ances for settlement between individual workers and employers. 
In the early monlhs many Committees dealt with the bendlts 
question, but of the current agreements only 6 include dauses 
fixing valuations for the provision of board and lodging. These 
ireae are, of course, those where a large {uopmtiim of the 
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workers live at the farmstead : Camberland and Westmorland, 
Barham and Nottinghamshire, and in Wales (Anglesey, Car- 
narvon, Denbigh and Flint). In 6 areas the Committees have 
arranged a valnation for the provision of a cottage. In Pembroke 
2b. 6d. per week is allowed as a deduction from wages on this 
account, while in Stafford and Nottinghamshire the sum has 
been fixed at 8s. The 2 Northumberland Committees dealt with 
the matter very fully, and have agreed that the provision of a 
house and garden, coal leading and potatoes shall stand as 
payment for all stable time. Nottinghamshire has also met the 
“ allowances ” question in a practical fashion by arranging that 
the provision of milk shall be reckoned at the local wholesale 
price. Incidentally, there is no other area at present which has 
fixed a valuation for milk. Nottinghamshire has also agreed 
that the local wholesale price shall be regarded as the valuation 
for the provision of any potatoes. Under the Pembroke agree- 
ment planting potatoes and the haulage of fuel is regarded as 
equivalent to part payment at the rate of Is. per week. 

Half-holidays. — The observance of a weekly short-day, which 
has been strongly urged by the labour side, has not been 
seriously resisted, the Committees agreeing in general that where 
the workers desire the half-holiday the employers should facili- 
tate the arrangement of the working hours as may be necessary. 
Of the current agreements, 18 make definite provision for the 
observance of the weekly short-day, and it is understood that 
in many other areas an arrangement exists for ceasing work 
earlier on Saturdays or for casual holidays to be given in lieu. 

Although the individual Committees are responsible for the 
form of the agreements, the Ministry has prepared the skeleton 
form of agreement shown below. The form is not intended to 
bo exhaustive but it may be of interest as indicating the points 
most generally dealt with : — 

SpBonnEN Fobm of Wages Agbbbment fob Conciliation 
C oHHITTBBS. 

1. The ininiiiiuni rate of wages for adult male workers employetl in agri« 
culture in the Committee’s area shall be not less than /- for a week of 

hours (excluding Sunday). 

2. All time on weekdays in excess of hours per week to be paid for as 
overtime at the rate of /- per hour. 

3. All work on Sundays to be paid for at the rate of /- per hour. 

4. The daily hours of work to bo so arranged as to enable each worker, if 
he so desires, to have a weekly half -holiday (either on Saturday or some other 
week-day if more convenient to the work of the farm)* 
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5. The rates for boys to be as follows : — 

Weekl)f W^ek-day Sunday 

(for a week of houj’s) Or^rthne, tVork. 

or d* per. hour. 

Workers aged 20 to 21 

tt 11 

*1 11 »» 

11 11 11 

„ „ 1(5 17 

11 11 10 

(5. In the case of a worker boarded and lodged by tlie employer, the latter 
shall be entitled to make a deduction from the weekly oasli wage on that 
account. The deduction in the case of adult male workers provide<l with full 
board and lodging to be per week, and proportionate sums in cases vvliere 
only part board or board only without lodging is provided. The deduction in 
the case of male workers under 21 and of female workei’s to be less in propor- 
tion to their w-ages. 

7. The above rates shall not apply to those who are not able-bodied or who 
are mentally deficient. 

8. This agreement is to operate from the 1922, 

to the 1923. 

Signed on behalf of the Employers’ Reprosentatix es — 


Signed on behalf of the Workem^ Representatives — 


Date 


Any question arising in connection with this agreement shotild be addressed 


to the Conciliation Committee, the Joint Secretaries 

• of which are,,, (Employeis’ Side) 

and * (WorkcM.s’ Side), 


Harvest Work. — In Essex, Anglesey, Suffolk, Norfolk and 
the East Biding, the Oonunittees settled special rates fcxr 
harvest work either by the payment of increased hourly rates 
or on the “ seeing it in ” basis, while in certain other areas it is 
understood that arrangements have been made for the payment 
of a harvest bonus as usual in accordance with the local custom, 
hut with a reduction in the scale commensurate with the fall in 
ordinary wages. 


Observaoce of Agreements. — From inquiries which have 
been made by the Ministry's conciliation cheers and by the 
District Commissioners it is quite clear that the rates agreed 
by the Committees are generally being well observed. Isolated 
cases of non-complicnce have been broQ^t to the Ministry’s 
notice, but except in the cases of non>union fmrmers, Oie 


employers’ side of the Committees have generally bemi able to 
persuade defaulters to comply with the Committees' dedfflmi. 

Tn their power under the Com Production Acts (Bq^eal) A^ 
of making their agreements legally binding on idl eu^h^yors 
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in the area by submitting the agreements to the Minister for 
wnfirmation the Committees have, if the necessity arises, an 
•effective method of dealing with employers who will not abide 
by the terms agreed by their representatives on the Committees. 
So far only 5 Committees (Cambridgeshire, Isle of Ely, Surrey, 
Warwickshire, l>enbigh and Plintl have taken advantage of the 
jjrovisions of the Act in this respect. 

The majority of the present agreements are now due to expire, 
but many meetings have already been arranged -by the Com- 
mittees and it is hoped that fresh agreements will be made very 
shortly. 

Beceat Changes. — During the past month a long agreement 
has been reached by the South Middlesex Conciliation Com- 
mittee. The Committee’s previous agreement which was due 
to e.xpire on the 2nd September, 1922, has been extended to 
the end <rf that month and a new agreement made covering the 
twelve months October, 1922, to September, 1928. The new 
agreement provides for a rate of 7Jd. per hour for adult male 
workers, which in the case of ordinary workers is to apply up to 
-50 hours per week with a guaranteed week of 48 hours, and in 
the case of special classes of workers (such as stockmenl to apply 
for 60 hours per week. Provision is also made for overtime rates 
•of 9d. per hour on weekdays and lOd. per hour on Sundays. 

The fact that this Committee has been able to arrange wages 
in advance for the whole of the farming year 1922-23 marks an 
important development in the work of the Conciliation 
•Committees. 

•Agreements have also been reached in Derbyshire and Notting- 
hamshire, the Committee for the former area agreeing to the 
payment of 7d. per hour for all hours worked on weekda 3 r 8 , and 
9d. per hour on Sundays until Slst December. In the Notting- 
hamshire area the rates agreed are SOs. for 52 hours, with 8d. 
per hour for overtime on weekdays and 9d. per hour on Sun- 
days until 28th February, 1928. The Nottinghamshire Com- 
mittee has also arranged rates for male workers under 21 years 
of age and for female workers of all ages, and has drawn up 
and accepted a scale for the provision of allowances. 

Notice has been received from the employers’ sections of the 
Surrey and Cambridgeshire Conciliation Committees to terminate 
as from the 80th September and the 6th October respectively 
the current confirmed agreements of these Committees. It may 
be presumed that this step has been taken to clear the path for 
consideration of revised rates of wages. 
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vTHE FARM WORKER IN SCOTLAND. 

Pebhanbnt male farm workers in Scotland may be classified 
as follows : — (1) stewards, grieves or foremen, (2) ploughmen, 
(8) cattlemen, (4) shepherds, and (5) orramen, including all 
workers not in charge of animals, and as a general rule a 
further distinction must be made between married and single 
workers. Married farm workers are treated as a separate class 
from the single men and lads. The most important class of 
worker is the married ploughman, whose wages and allow- 
ances and hours of work usually determine the corresponding 
earnings and working hours of the other classes. 

Practically the whole of the farm work is performed by the 
regular farm staff. A few casual labourers are employed at busy 
seasons, and during hay time and harvest and for potato plant- 
ing and lifting many women and children are temporarily 
engaged. 

Housing. — Almost ever\- moderate-sized farm is provided 
with one or more cottages, which are generally occupied by 
married men on the permanent staff of the farm. A farm 
worker’s .son working on a farm with his father is frequently 
hired under the “ double binding ” system, common in the 
south-western counties, and unless he can find accommodation 
in the family cottage, is housed in a loft or attic in the farm 
buildings, but more often with other single men and lads in a 
separate room, or cottage with one or two rooms, known as 
the “ bothy.” Generally, an-angements are made for meals 
to be cooked in the farm houses and for the bothy to be cleaned 
up by a woman once a week. Sometimes, however, the men 
and lads make their own arrangements and take turns to per- 
form their own cooking, make beds, light fires, and tidy and 
•clean up. Women workers who do not live at home with their 
parents are usually lodged and boarded in the farm house. 

Period of Engagement. — ^In the greater part of the country 
the married men are engaged for the year, the term extending 
either from the 28th May (Whit Sunday) or the 28th November 
(Martinmas). The half-yearly term is popular in some districts, 
blit mostly amongst single men who are less willing to bind 
themselves for the whole year. There are very few weekly 
engagements — excepting amongst the few casual workers — and 
even women workers are usually engaged on vearlv or half- 
’ yearly contracts. 
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Biil&g.— VacQndes are asnaHy filled as the result of in- 
qairies or by advertisements in local newspapers. Most of the 
new engagements which take place each term ar© made by 
private bargaining, the basis of agreement being on the lines 
advised by the organisations of employers and workers. The 
hiring fairs are still well recognised all over the country, biit 
they are used mostly as occasions for bargaining between 
farmers who have not succeeded in filling all their vacaincies 
and workers who have been unable to obtain employment by 
other means. Almost ever>' market town of any importance 
has its recognised hiring-fair day every half year, on which 
occasions it is usual to grant a holiday, without deduction of 
cash wages, to the whole staff of the farms in the neigh- 
bourhood. 

Allowances. — Tn most cotmties there is a customary scale of 
allowances, but often the individual worker makes a bargain 
on a different scale according to the circumstances of his family. 
As an almost universal rule, the married ploughman is. pro- 
vided with a cottage on the farm, free of rent and rates. Except 
in a few counties a liberal supply of oatmeal forms an important 
addition to a worker’s wages, the quantity varying from county 
to county, but the average being, at the time of the last in- 
quiry, about 65 stones per annum. Perhaps the most valuable 
allowance, however, consists of the fairly liberal supply of milk 
u.sually provided to the farm worker’s household. In general, 
the married ploughman receives a daily supply of fresh milk 
all the year round, sometimes as much as 4 pints per day in 
the summer; a reduction to about 8 pints being made in the 
winter months. Tn some areas it is not uncommon for the 
married ploughman to be allowed the keep of a cow, but in 
other districts the milk allowance itself has died out, idthough 
the workers are sometimes allowed to purchase milk at reduced 
prices. Potatoes or the produce of an allowance of potato 
ground are almost universally provided in part payment of 
wages. Coal is a common allowance in the counties norti) of 
Perth ami Forfar, and in a few counties 1 or 2 loads of firewood 
are provided. The provision of free cartage of coal, firewood 
and flitting, reckoned as equivalent to from £1 to £4 per 
annum, is quite general. The allowances to single men are oa 
the saoM basis, but the qaantities provided vary greatly, 
workers living in bothies being the most generonsl^ 
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Wages. — The total weekly wages of farm workers depend to 
a considerable degree on the quantity and the value of allow- 
ances provided. In addition they depend on the experience and 
ability of the worker and the nature of the occupation. 

Hours. - As a general rule, throughout Scotland the working 
hours of the w^hole of the farm staff, with the exception of the 
cattleman and shepherd, are pra<*.tically regulated l)y the hours 
of the ploughman. The stable work of the ploughman is con- 
siderably less for three or four months in summer wdien the 
horses are put out to grass, but the amount of time spent on 
stable work may be taken on the Eiverage to be atout 7 hours 
a week. This means that, except for cattlemen and shepherds, 
ploughmen usually perform 7 hours per week more than other 
workers. The Sunday duty and in cases the Saturday half- 
holiday duty are generally performed in turn on farms where 
more than one ploughman is employed. The general working 
day for ordinary workers throughout Scotland during the 
summer before the War was recognised as 6 a.m. to 6 p.m., 
with 2 liours (')ff at dinner time. During the four wunter months 
it was usual to w^ork from dawn to dusk with an hour's interval 
at mid-day — roughly from 7.30 to 4.80. On most farms the 
working hours on Saturday were the same as on other days, 
but in some parts of the country it was becoming customary 
to stop w\)rk at 4 )).m. or 3 p.m. and sometimes at 1 p.m. For 
the greater part of Scotland the pre-war working day may be 
reckoned as 35 weeks of 60 hours and 17 w^eeks of 48 hours* 
average, to which for tlie ploughman must be added 7 hours 
per week for stable wwlc. No overtime was paid for any excess 
hours, and the only general holidays were New^ Year’s Day and 
one or two hiring-fair days. 

The Farm Servants* Union which before the War had 
already obtained some measure of success in reducing the 
length of file WT)rking day, suspended its activities in this direc- 
tion during the War, but after the Armisti(*e this body met in 
conference' wuth the National Farmers’ Union of Scotland. As 
a result wwking hours were in many districts agreed on the 
9 hours per day basis for 42 weeks, 8 hours pei' day fOr 6 weeks 
in the short da\s in winter, and 10 hours per day for 6 weeks 
in hay time and harvest, with overtime to be paid after 10 
hours have been worked on any day. 

The 1919-20 Tleport of the Board of Agriculture for Scotland 
states that in general, farm work is now based on the 9-hour 
day and commences either at 6 a.m. or 7 a.m., and fini^iea at 
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5 p.m. or 6 p.m. according to the season, with 1 hour, IJ hours, 
and sometimes 2 hours for dinner. In winter the working day is 
from dawn to dusk with an hour’s interval. Frequently a half 
holiday is given on Saturdays and in many instances farmers 
are allowing 14 days’ holiday each year. Taking an average 
throughout the country, the ploughman’s working week is 
about 50 hours besides about 7 hours’ stable work, which shows 
an average reduction of about 5 hours a week compared with 
pre-war working hours. Cattlemen’s hours vary according to 
the number of sto(*k and the period of the year. The Report 
states that when the cattle are under cover the usual hours are 
about 9-10 per day in addition to Sunday duty. It is not 
possible to fix the working hours of shepherds, which vary from 
a few hours daily supervision of the flocks when all conditions 
are favourable, to 12 hours and upwards per day during lamb- 
ing, dipping and clipping time or during periods of disease. 
The hours of orramen and permanent women workers are 
usually the same as those of the ploughmen, except that they 
have no stable work. At present, however, there appears to be 
a general tendency to increase the length of the working day. 

LESSONS OF THE IMPERIAL FRUIT 
SHOW, 1921. 

In view of the near approach of the 1922 Imperial Fruit 
Show the moment is opportune for a short account of the 
score-card marking by the J udges of the exhibits submitted at 
the Show last year, in order that intending competitors may 
have an opportunity of studying the various points before they 
pack their produce for competition at the Show this year. 

The Schedule in 1921 was drawn up to meet the needs of 
the commercial grower : but while the rules were so framed as 
to induce the grower to exhibit packages of fruit similar to 
hose ordinarily sent to the market, it was naturally expected 
that the sample of fruit and the manner of presentation would 
be above the average. The Show then was important as an 
educational movement tending to improve the existing methods 
of grading and packing fruit for the market. 

It must be remembered that the grower seldom sees his 
produce in the market, and his success in grading and packing 
y only be judged by him from the prices which be receives 
tot the same fruit presented in different ways. This method ‘ 

F 2 
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of measuring results is clearly unsatisfactory because of the 
fluctuations of the market and the many factors which influence 
the price obtained. At the Imperial Fruit Show, however, 
growers were able to see their boxes of apples staged alongside 
those sent from other parts of the country and to compare the 
results of their efforts with those of others. The compOTisons 
in some cases were pleasing, in others less so, but in the 
latter cases the road for improvement in the future was clearly 
evident to those wishing to see and travel along it. 

But the comparison of the boxes of fruit was not the o^y 
way in which exhibitors could find out their defects or merits, 
for there was a fairly efficient barometer which could be studied 
with advantage by all, namely, the score-card compiled by the 
Judges. Each exhibit was given marks for the fruit, and for 
the way in which it was graded, packed, and presented. It 
was important that growers should know exactly the marks 
they received for their exhibits, and the Ministry therefore 
sent to each exhibitor a detailed account of the marks awarded 
for his particular exhibit— a piece of work which was favour- 
ably commented upon by growers. Every exhibitor therefore 
knows exactly what were his strong and his weak points at 
the last Show, and this information should assist in raising 
the standard of exhibits this year. It is not necessary or even 
possible in this article to deal with any special exhibit, but 
a comparison of the average marks obtained in the three 
Sections as shown in the following table may be of interest : — 

Statement Showing Avehage Masks Awarded in the Kent, 
Eastern Counties and West Midlands Commercial Sections 
OE THE Imperiai. Fruit Show OK 1921, Expressed as 
Percentages of the Maximitm Marks Obtainable. 

Score Card. 


1 

i 

Section. 

Best 

Comnier- 
j dnl fJtee. ’ 

! 1 

i 

Colour, 

flnieh, 

SJcin 

; Quality. 

Coiuliiion. 

Sou nr) iiHia, 

Ann ness, 
freedom 
from 

fiarour, 
quality of 
Apples. 

I'niform* 
ity of , 
colour and 
siee. 

Qun'ity of 
Pock. 

Uenernl 
appenranot* 
of entry. 

Tfdnl 

Puiut". 


per cf nt. i 

percent. 

per e« nt. 

per 

per cent 

percent. 

percent 

Kent 

m 1 

80 

80 


77 

80 

8t 

Eastern Counties 

RO 

73 

76 

78 

77 

80 

76 

West Midlands 

80 1 

) 

80 

76 

78 

70 

60 

74 


: 1 ; : z — 

It will be observed that of place is ttdcen by 
s^tion. This is by no meaps suTprisin^ w^n it ia 
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that Kent is the oldest fruit-growing county and that by virtue 
of longer experience the Kentish growers have had greater 
opportunities of becoming more skilled. The venue of the 
Show (Crystal Palace) enabled much of the produce in the 
Kent section to be delivered direct in motor lorries over com- 
paratively shoiL distances; whereas in the other sections the 
boxes of fruit were sent long distances by rail. Too much 
importance, however, can be attributed to this, as the marks 
awarded for the general condition of fruit sent from the Eastern 
Counties and West Midlands were only slightly below those 
obtained by Kent. The figures appear to indicate that the 
Kent apples secured a considerable lead because of the care 
taken in selecting the best size, or, at any rate, a size which, 
in the opinion of the Judges, was the best commercial size. 
In colour, finish and skin quality the Eastern Counties fruit 
would seem to be behind that of the West Midland and the 
Kent sections, and this may be attributable to several factors. 
The apple of the West has long held a reputation for colour 
and quality, though this is counterbalanced to some extent by 
the effects of diseases and pests. The Kent climate is not so 
favourable to the production of a high colour, but the Kentish 
growers generally adopt hygienic methods for keeping pests and 
diseases, as far as practicable, under control. The climate of 
the Eastern Counties is by no means conducive to high colour 
or finish in apples, nor do the growers energetically deal with 
diseases and pests, and so their apples have fallen into the 
third place. Even in a few exhibits where fruit from the 
lighter soils of the Eastern Counties possessed high colour, 
marks were lost considerably on skin quality. 

In marks obtained for “ condition,’’ under which is included 
firmness, soundness, freedom from blemish and flavour 
quality, Kent again holds a slight lead over the other two 
sections. This, however, may be misleading to those who 
examined the various classes towards the end of the Show 
when it was seen that the soundness and firmness of many 
leading exhibits had very much deteriorated. It was clearly 
indicated here that climatic conditions play a very important 
part in the soundness and general keeping qualities of apples, 
especially in such an abnormal season as was experienced in 
1921. Their blemishes usually account for a good deal of 
rotting among closely packed apples, but in this case the rapid 
rotting of clean friiit bn the third and fOuSrth of the Show 
"v^as milch in evidefioe. This applies particulariy to the large 
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culinary varieties in the Eastern Counties section, but similar 
' varieties in the West Midland section retained their condition 
throughout the Show. 

Much can be attributed to the influence of soils on “ condi- 
tion ” as well as on the colour of apples. The wastage of 
fruit grown on the moist soils of the Severn Vale was practi- 
cally nil in comparison with that of the fruit from the thinner 
soils of the East Coast. 

It will be seen, therefore, that, had the items under ‘‘ con- 
dition been separately recorded on the score-card, the loss or 
gain of marks awarded for each particular point of quality 
might be traced to both soil and climate. Such data would 
be of considerable value in the future development of the 
industry in regard to varieties and their suitability for any 
desired short or long distance market. The total marks 
awarded for uniformity of colour and size tend to indicate the 
ability and experience of the grower properly to grade and 
pack his fruit, and it is here that the Kent section probably 
leads in experience alone, as it was apparent to the observer 
that a number of exhibitors in the other two sections were 
. making their first attempts at modern grading and packing. 

It is in this direction, it would appear, that future exhibitors 
can reach a higher standard of excellence by studying carefully 
the number of marks gained by them under these two headings 
at the previous Show. 

‘ ‘ Quality of pack * ’ might be looked upon as the deter- 
mining factor in deciding whether a grower is adopting an 
up-to-date and commercial method. It may be desirable to 
mention, however, that too much should not be assumed from 
the award of marks for this at the last Show. Various forms 
of packing, good and bad, were used in all three sections, for 
the reason that no rules defining any standardised system were 
laid down, and it became obvious that varied opinions would 
exist among the J udges on this extremely important and 
technical subject. The need for a standardised method of 
packing boxed apples was clearly borne out midway through 
the Show when cases of apples with premier awards were 
showing considerable damage and rotting through being packed 
attractively in the first place, but not commercially, as was 
ultimately proved by later observations. Nevertheless, the 
summarised results of the total percentage of marks for the 
three sections go a long way to show where the present stan- 
dard of grading and packing is low and where educaiionai 
work of this nature is mostly desired. * 
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The final item on the score-card, namely, the awarding of 
marks for the general appearance of entry, is also an important 
matter. Unclean packages, tom lining paper, uimecessary 
packing materials, etc., do not command that attention which 
is readily obtained from buyers if a little care is given to the 
style and attractiveness of a package of fruit, whether exposed 
for sale or unopened. The value of an attractive appearance 
should not be underestimated when placing a package of quality 
apples before the public, whether for sale or exhibition. 

At the forthcoming Imperial Show, exhibits not complying 
with the standard commercial regulations recently recom- 
mended by the Advisorj' Committee will be disqualified by the 
Judges, and exhibitors should pay special regard to the roles 
governing packages and style of “ packs ” to be used. 


NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS FOR 
OCTOBER. 

E. T. Halnan, M.A., Dip. Agric. (Cantab.), 

Mimstry of Ayriculture and Fisheries. 

The Use of Boots tor Stock Feeding. — The root crops this 
year promise on the whole to be very good, and on most farms 
roots will be in abundance for use for feeding stock. A few notes 
on the feeding of roots may therefore be welcome here. Under 
the term root crops, we include as a general rule, potatoes, 
carrots, swedes, turnips, kohl rabi, mangolds and sugar beet. 

Composition . — ^Root crops are all succulent foods, containing 
a large amount of water, varying from approximately 75 per 
cent, in the potato to over 90 per cent, in the turnip. In fact, 
the turnip contains less solid matter than milk. Boots are 
starchy ’ ’ foods, that is, they contain a large amount of starchy 
or sugary material, and very little protein or flesh fonnii^ 
material. Potatoes are rich in starch (about 21 per cent.), sugar 
beet is rich in sugar (15-20 per cent.), and carrots, mangolds, 
swedes and turnips, although they contain less than 10 per cent, 
of starchy material have it in the form of easily digestible sugars. 

Use . — ^Root crops are bulky foods and are tiierefore lately 
used for ruminating animals such as cattle and sheep, although 
they are of distinct value to pigs when fed in smaller quantity. 
They form a succulent feed, and owing to their cooling ai^ 
.laxative effect, are very suitable for use with straw and certa^ 
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XlBBOtUPTlON. 

Price 

Qr. 

A lb. 

Price 

£ A 

Masartal 

Value 

£ a. 

Coet of 
Pood 
Velue pmr 
Ton. 

£ A 

Bburoh 

Bqoiv. 

K^b. 

Price 

aterw 

filqniT. 

A 

starch 

Bqulv. 

d. 

Wbeat, British - 

•41/6 

504 

9 4 

1 

0 

8 

4 

71-6 

2/3 

1-2 

Bsurley, British Feeding 

•31/6 

400 

8 16 

0 

18 

7 

18 

71 

2/3 

1*2 

,, Canadian No, 4 











Western 

— 

— 

— 

0 

18 

— 

- 

71 

— 

— 

Oats, EngliMh White 

— 

— 

— 

0 

19 

_ 

- 

59*6 

— 

— 

Black & Grey 

•26/- 

336 

8 13 

0 

19 

7 

14 

69-6 

2/7 

1-3S 

„ Scotch White 

— 

— 

— 

0 

19 

— 

- 

596 


— 

,, Chilian , 

28/- 

320 

9 16 

0 

19 

8 

17 

59 5 

8/0 

1-61 

„ Canadian No. 2 











Western 

32/- 

320 

11 4 

0 

10 

10 

5 

69-6 

H/6 

1 83 

„ No. 3 „ 

29/3 

320 

10 5 

0 

19 

9 

6 

69-5 

3/2 

1*70 

„ „ No. 2 Feed 

28/- 

320 

9 16 

0 

19 

8 

17 

59-5 

3/0 

1*61 

„ American 

26/- 

320 

8 15 

0 

19 

7 

16 

69*6 

2/7 

1'3« 

„ Argentine 

27/3 

320 

9 11 

0 

19 

8 

12 

69-5 

2/11 

l’o6 

Maize, Argentine- 

43/6 

480 

10 3 

0 

IT 

9 

6 

81 

2/4 

1*25 

., American - 

36/- 

480 

8 8 

0 

17 

7 

11 

81 

1/10 

0*98 

„ South African - 

38/6 

480 

9 0 

0 

17 

8 

8 

81 

2/0 

1*07 

Beans, Rangoon - 

8/- 

112 

8 0 

1 

1.5 

6 

5 

67 

1/10 

0*98 

Peas. Japanese - 

41/- 

112 

41 Of 

- 

- 

- 


— 


— 

Buckwheat - 

6J/- 

392 

14 17 

— 

- 

- 

- 

— 


— 

Millers* o:Sal8 — 











Bran, British - 

— 

— 

6 7 

1 

16 

4 

11 

45 

2/0 

1*07 

Broad Bran 

— 

— 

8 0 

1 

16 

6 

4 

46 

2/9 

1*47 

Fine middlings (Im- 











ported) 

— 

— 

9 2 

1 

7 

7 

16 

72 

2/2 

1*16 

Coarse middlings 











(British) 

— 

— 

8 6 i 

1 

7 

6 18 

64 

2/2 

1*16 

Pollards (Imported) 

— 

— 

6 15 

1 

15 

5 

0 

60 

1/8 

0-89 

Rice Bran 

— 

— 

7 16t 

— 

- 

- 

- 

71 

— 

— 

Barley Meal - 



— ... 

11 5 

0 

18 

10 

7 

71 1 

2/11 

1*66 

Maize „ - - - 

— 

— 

9* 5+ 

0 

17 

8 

8 

81 I 

2/1 

M2 

„ „ S, African 

; 

— 

9 0 

0 

17 

8 

3 

81-3 

2/0 

1*07 

„ Germ Meal- 

— 

— 

9 2 

1 

5 

7 

17 

86-3 

1/10 

0*98 

„ Gluterj-feed 

' 

— 1 

9 0 

1 

11 

7 

9 

75*6; 

2/0 

1*07 

lyocust Bean Meal 

i 

— 

8 15 

0 

9 

8 

6 

71-4 

2/7 

1*38 

Bean Meal - 

— 

— : 

13 10 

1 

16 

11 

16 

67 

3/6 

1*87 

Fish „ . - - 

— 

— 

15 0 

5 

10 

9 

10 

63 

3/7 

1*92 

Linseed Cake, English 











(97o oil) 

— 

— ' 

12 12 

2 

6 

10 

6 

74 

2/11 

1-56 

Cottonseed „ English 











(67o oil) 

— 

— 

7 15 

2 

6 

5 

9 

42 

2/7 

1*38 

»» II Egyptian 

(57c oil) 


.... 

7 10 

2 

6 

5 

4 

42 

2/6 

1*34 

Decorticated Cottonseed 











Meal (97o oil) 

— 

— 

12 0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

— ! 

— 

— 

Coconut Cake (67o oil) 

.... 

— 

9 15 

1 

19 

7 

16 

73 

2/2 

1*16 

Palm Kernel Cake 











(67c oil) 

— 


7 lOf 

1 

9 

6 

1 

76 

1/7 

0*86 

„ „ Meal 










. 

(li-27, oil) 

— 


8 2 

1 

9 

4 13 

71*8 

1/4 

0*71 

Feeding Treacle • 


.. 

4 15 

1 

1 

3 14 

61 

1/6 

0*76 

Brewers* gTains,dried,ale 

— 

— 

8 0 

1 

11 

6 

9 

49 

2/8 , 

1*48 

„ „ „ porter 

— 

— 

7 7 

1 

11 

6 

16 

49 

2/4 

1*25 

♦, „ wet, ak 

— 


1 3 ! 

0 

8 i 

0 

15 

15 

1/0 

0^54 

„ „ wet, porter 


— 

0 19 

0 

8 

0 11 

15 

-/9 

0*4 

lialt culms - 


-- 

« Of 

2 

3 1 

6 17 

43 

\mo 

1-58 
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Kom~>!nii Priot# qnotied atoore ^o«i wliteb IwjM .wlUktoMOs 

tfaiiMwAl0nshaTei»kenplMainIiOiid<m,iiil]eMOt^^ fltated, and i«r«r to the fvioe es iltiill or 
Th« orio6« wom opR^t «b» «n 4 oi Amii A&d «ra, m « fo^ o o iirtda i i b ly loaner, ttom 
Umi prtoea ao local 000007 markrai tlie dlffavanoa beli^ dna to oahriagO and daOlAri* ooutiaiMdotu 

'!]^«iT^oppoa6 liTiSiitiS^ssm 

oaloulatioti will shoo tna telatiTa ooat per lb. of ttaroh eqnivaknt of othar fi— npIBi on tba rant 
looal market. ITtom theteaolts of »uob oatoolatioas a boyer oao detcmbia whlcE laaOIngiittdf 
lilm tlw bast Taine At the prhwa quoted on hit own maiket. 
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«aneentrated feedinp: atuffp that have a “ binding ” tendency 
when fed to live stock. 

Quantity to Feed . — ^If sheep are allowed an ad lib. diet of roots 
and hay, it will be found that the maximum quantity of roots 
they will eat is approximately 16 lb. a day. Cattle will take up 
to 1 cwt. of roots per day, but it is not wise to exceed | cwt. a day, 
except perhaps in cases where concentrated cake is fed lavishly, 
as with animals brought up under show conditions. 

Preparation for Feeding . — ^It is usual, especially in feeding 
cattle, to pulp or slice roots when feeding with hay or straw. 
The usual practice is to chaff the hay or straw, mix with the 
sliced roots, and allow to stand for 12 to 24 hours before feeding. 
This seems to soften the chaff and makes a mixture relished by 
stock. Boots may be fed whole, as is the general practice with 
sheep, but in the case of horses it is always advisable to slice 
before feeding, especially if the roots have a tendency to be 
woody. 

Time to Feed . — The usual practice in feeding roots is to feed 
off turnips first, follow with swedes and finish on mangolds. It 
is always a sound practice, if possible, to avoid feeding mangolds 
before Christmas, as new mangolds tend to cause scour. 


In the course of the inspection of statutory small holdings in 
Lindsey (Lines.), the Ministry’s District Commissioner noticed 
A T in In hi ^ bolding which appears to merit a descrip- 
® * tion in some detail. The holding is situated 


Small Hidding. 


at Bradley, three miles from Grimsby. It 


comprises 39 acres of arable land, the soil being a strong loam, 
and the rent is .£2 2s. Od. per acre. 

Three brothers, all unmarried ex-Service men, live on 
the holding. The holding- was let to the eldest of the brothers at 
.lisdy Day. 191G, as bare land at an economic rent. Before 
joining up, the tenant was a carter in Grimsby, and his entire 
-capital was derived from his savings as a carter. 

The tenant has himself provided on the holding a small timber- 
built bungalow, a stable, a cowhouse, a place for calves, a large 
piggery and an outhouse, concrete being used throughout for 
flooring. . Also an implement hovel roofed with straw, poultry 
houses, and a road-WAy to the bottom field faced with ashes two 
feet thick and a post-and-wire fence to fence off a paddock have 
been made. Altogether, he has expended about £600 on &e 
equipment of the holding exclusive of tlie labour of carting. 
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The holding was taken in a bad condition and foul land had 
to be cleaned, .\fter three years of tenancy, the land is in a 
high state of cultivation and very clean. Hundreds of loads of 
fish refuse have been carted from Grimsby Docks, four miles 
distant, all the arable land having been manured in this way. 
In addition, farmyard manure has been used and basic slag is 
being put on the permanent pasture. Seed potatoes direct from 
Scotland are planted. 

The tenant’s elder brother works the horses : the younger 
brother, much disabled as a result of War service, keeps house 
and looks after the poultry. The tenant himself supervises, 
delivers market-garden produce to retail shops in Grimsby, and 
sells and delivers bundles of green clover to carters in Grimsby. 
He fills in his spare time on the holding from early morning till 
late at night. 

In view of the possibility of a slump in the sale of vegetable 
produce, the holding has been variously cropped this season as 
follows : — 

4 acres wheat. 

6 ,, oats (winter and spring!. 

8 .. barley. 

7 ., . potatoes (early, medium and late). 

9 , , clover. 

1 ,, vetches. 

2 ., swede turnips. 

] ,, mangolds. 

2 ,, cabbages. 

J ,, carrots. 

3 ,, permanent pasture. 

J ,, homestead. 

The live stock on the holding consists of : — 3 working horses, 
1 mule, 2 cows, 6 calves, 40 pigs, 60 head of poultry. 

The water supply to the holding is provided free of cost by 
the resident tenant of an adjoining property who laid down a 
pipe across the boundary at his own expense in consideration of 
the fact, as he said, that his neighbour had served his country 
during the War. 

Owing to the high state of cultivation of the holding the effect 
of the drought last year on spring oats, clover and potatoes was 
not nearly so noticeable as on some other land. 
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The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries desires to give 
•notice that the “ Seeds Eegulations, 1921,” which were made 
Sfiddfl Semilatioiifl pursuance of the provisions of the Seeds 
19U ^ 1920, were withdrawn as from the 

10th August, 1922, and have been replaced 
by the “ Seeds Regulations, 1922.*' The terms of the new 
Regulations are practically identical with those of the previous 
Regulations, except as regards the following points : — 

1. Grass and Clover Seed when sold, or exposed for sale, 
for other than agricultural purposes {e.g., as lawn grass seed), 
will be excluded from the operations of the Seeds Act. 


2. A statement as to the percentage of pure germinating 
seed or “real value” of grasses and clovers is no longer 
required. 


3. Alsike and White Clover, when grown together, may be 
treated, for the purpose of the Regulations, as one seed, pro- 
vided they are declared to have been grown together. 


4. Sprouted (Cereal Seeds are not to be treated as impurities 
for the purpose of testing, that is to say, they are not to be 
picked out of the sample put up for the germination test. 

6. The authorised minimum percentage of germination in 
the case of Broccoli and Cauliflower Seed is reduced from 
65 per cent, to 60 per cent. 


6. Seed Potatoes, the variety of which is less than the Stan- 
dard Purity of 97 per cent, may now be sold as seed potatoes, 
provided such potatoes are declared as being of mixed varieties. 

Copies of the Seeds Act, 1920, and of the Seeds Regulations, 
1922, may be obtained through any bookseller, or directly 
from H.]\r. Stationery Office, Imperial House, Kingsway 
net price 8d. each. * 


As from Ist August, 1922, the following increases were made 
m the fees charged by the Official Seed-Testing Station for 
, • testing samples of seeds : — 

„ Old Fee. New Fee. 

.Seed-TeaUngreeS. and clovers . 4s. Ss. per sample. 

® Mixtures ..f Gin b?h and 

Clovers ... 4s. iqb. 

. Mixtures of Perennial and Italian -Eyegrass, and mixtures of 
-Alsike and White Clover, when stated to have been grown 
, together, will not be regarded as mixtures and will be tested 
, for . 5s. per sample. 
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Special facilities are now offered for carrying ont tests on 
payment of the ordinary fee plus an additional charge of 60 per 
cent, thereof, and the cost of telegraphing the result of the 
test if a telegram is asked for. These facilities are only granted 
to samples which are plainly marked with the word EAPTD. 
No other form of words will be recognised. 

All other fees, including the farmer’s fee of 6d. per sample, 
remain unchanged. 

A leaflet, giving full particulars of the fees and conditions 
of testing, can be obtained, post free, on application to the 
Chief Officer, Official Seed-Testing Station, Huntingdon Boad, 
Cambridge. 


Landing of 
Animals from 
Ireland. 


An Order entitled The Irish Animals Order of 1922 has been 
issued by the Ministry modifying the restrictions imposed in 
respect of the landing of cattle, sheep, goats 
and swine from Ireland, so as to permit of 
the landing both of fat and store animals 
of each species. 

Cattle and sheep may not be removed from the landing places 
except with a licence granted by an Inspector of the Ministry, 
and then only to — 

(a) Markets speciaUy authorised by the Ministry, from 
which they will be moved by licence to private premises for 
detention thereon for 18 days, or 

(h) Private premises for detention thereon for a like period 
unless slaughtered in the meantime. 

The following special markets have been approved in Scotland, 
viz., Aberdeen, Edinburgh, Forfar, Laurencekirk, Perth and 
St. Boswell’s, and the Ministry is now inquiring into the 
demand for a similar number of special markets in England. 

Swine may be removed from the landing places with the 
requisite licence granted imder the Swine Fever (Movement from 
Ireland) Orders of 1904 or 1906, as the case may be. 

An Important Prosecution.— -For contravening the Animal^ 
(Land&tg from Ireland) Order of 1922, several' daMd dealers 
have been recently prosecuted Snd in some cdses hekVy, 
fines inflicted. 

An outstanding conviction was that obtained agmnst an Lisit 
dealer for several offences against the Order. Thesis indtt^ 
• the moving of cattle to a place other than that slimed" In 
licence granted him and failing to sanendctr 'ilh^jiCl^li^ 
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manner prescribed in the Order. In inflicting a fine of £101 Ss. 
the offender was severely censured by the magistrates who said 
that the offence might have cost the country an enormous sum 
of money. 

In view of the urgent necessity for preventing the spreading 
within this country of Foot-and-Mouth Disease, it is essential 
that the strictest attention should be paid, by cattle dealers and 
farmers, to the compliance with the requirements of Orders 
relating to the movement of cattle. It should be unnecessmy 
to point out that such Orders are designed solely to protect the 
interests of the cattle industry. 

Persons obtaining licences for movement of animals should 
make themselveo thoroughly acquainted with the conditions 
under which they are issued and the obligations attaching 
thereto. 


During the first four months of operation of the Agricultural 
Development Board* of Ontario, the Province has lent to farmers 

Agricultural Credit $571,570 and in short, 
in Ontario loans $25,000. The extent of the 

demand for Government loans is indicated 
by the fact that 8,000 applications have been received. It is 
stated that the scheme is achieving one of its eliief objects in 
keeping many farmers’ sons on the land. The father secures a 
loon from the Government to buy an adjacent farm for his sons, 
mortgaging both farms in order to get the loan. The system also 
enables city men, who have had perhaps some farm experience 
in youth, to take up farming Farmers who have lost their 
buildings through fire are also aided. 75 per cent, of the appli- 
cations are for loans for building purposes. In some eases loans 
are obtained to pay off existing encumbrances, as loan companies 
demand 7J per cent, to renew, whereas the Agricultural Board 
lends the money to the farmers at 6 per cent. 

There is a strict system of local inspection in order to prevent 
undesirable persons from getting loans. The Board charges $12 
as inspection fee in granting a loan, and legal fees of $10 on 
loans up to $2,0M and $20 on loans up to $12,000. The farmer 
can safely do without a lawyer when dealing with the Board. 
Long term loans have been granted to fanners in 82 counties. 

At least a third of the applications have come from northern 
Ontario, whiifli is the part of the province not yet fully developed. 

• C£ JnAutrial and Labour Information, Vok I, No. 7, p. 4H, 
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Tt> that district the loan companies charge 10 per cent, interest 
and limit their advances to 40 per cent, of the value of the 
property. 

Short term loans can be secured only through farm loan asso- 
ciations composed of 30 farmers, each of whom has subscribed 
for a $100 share and paid in $10. The municipality and the 
province in which the farmers live have to make a similar con- 
tribution. Farmers from every county in the province have 
asked for information concerning such associations, but the Board 
takes no action until five or more farmei’s have so petitioned. 
The first association was formed last December. At present 25 
are operating, and many others are nearly completed. 

These short loans are intended chiefly for the purchase of 
cattle and seed. Money is lent to the association by the Govern- 
ment at per cent, and advanced to the farmer by the associa- 
tion at 6^ per cent. The maximum loan is $2,000. As the bank 
short loans are limited to three mouths and farmers need money 
for a period of nine months, the new provincial scheme meets a 
real need. 


In 1913 the Ministry published Miscellaneous Publication 
No. 18 on willow-growing, based largely on information supplied 
by Mr. W. Paulgrave Ellmore, of 

Leicester. A new edition of this pub- 
lication has now been issued and can 
be obtained by ordering direct from 
10, Whitehall Place, London, S.W.l. price 

post free. It has been largely re-written, 

the growing of troe willows has been added, 

on the cultivation of basket willows expanded, 
greater stress being laid on the special methods employed in the 
various willow-growing districts, each of which had evolved 
certain characteristic features. The booklet has been revised by 
the members of the Advisory Committee on Willow Growing set 
up by the Ministry, and is fully illustrated. 


The Cultivation 
of Osiers 
and Willows. 

the Ministry. 

Is. 6d. net 
a chapter on 
and the notes 


Foot-and-Mouth Disease. — An outbreak of Foot-and-Mouth Disease 
occurred in Water Street Pig Market, Manchester, on the 24tli August, after 
<Jreat Britain had been free from outbreaks since the 30th June last. 

The uaual restrictiona were imposed and every step taken to trace the ori^n 
of the, disease. Up to the present, however, this haa not been discovered. 

There have been no^urther outbreaks eiti^ev m- the- ItfoiM^eeter distrfot or • 
in any other part of the country.' .a ' 
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Babies^ Soutbanxptoil. — A case of Rabies in a dog at Itchcn, in the 
Borough of Southampton, was reported on the 5th May, and the nature of the 
disease was confirmed by the Ministry. A muzzling and prohibition of move- 
ment Order, covering a ladius of 16 miles from Southampton, was made. No 
further case having occurred in the district, all restrictions were withdrawn as 
from the 10th September. 

Leaflets issued by the Ministry.— Since the date of the list given 
on page 286 of the June issue of the Journal^ the lollowing new leaflets have 
been issued : — 

No. 386. — Ragwort. 

„ 387. — Spurrey. 

„ .390. — Description of Certain Diseasts of Animals. 

„ 392. — Cultivation of C'uteh Crops and Uome Grown Feeding Stufl's. 

„ 393, — Tomato Culture. 

„ 394. — Phospliatic Fertilisers. 

The following have been revised or rewritten : — 

No. 3,3. — Surface Caterpillars or Cutworms. 

72. — Purchase of Artificial Manuies, 

„ 122. — Cabbage Hoot Fly. 

„ 156. — Hedgerow Timbei. 

„ 189. — Insurance of Farming Stock against Fire. 

„ 258. — Rural Party Line Telephones. 

„ 34. — The W'oolly Aphid. 

,, 63. — Destruction of (Jharlock. 

„ 98. — Grading and Packing of Apples. 

„ 167. — Duck Keeping for Kgg Production and Table, 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

Veterinary Hygiene.— (R. G. Linton, M.K.C.V.S., Professor of Hygiene, 
Royal (Dick) Veterinary (Jollege, Edinburgh. Royal 8vo ; 415pp., 92 
illustrations. Edinburgh 1922, W. Green & Son Ltd., price 268. net.) This 
volume is one of the Eilin burgh V'eterinary Series of which the general editor 
is O. Chariiock Bradley, M.D., D.Sc., M.R.C.V.S., Principal, Royal (Dick) 
Veterinary College, Edinlnirgh. It is intended for the use of students, 
veterinary practitioners and others concerned with the wellbeing of animals. 
Sections on water, meteorology, sanitation, air and ventilation, building 
construction, preventive medicine and sanitary law are dealt with in a lucid 
manner without raising too many controversial topics. The author has received 
considerable help from many experts and quotations are numerous. A 
bibliography at the end of each section would, however, have enhanced the 
value of the volume considerably and helped those desirous of more detailed 
study. 

The section on building construction is praiseworthy and practical, and fills 
a long felt want in books dealing with veterinary hygiene. Particulars of the 
construction and ventilation of live stoc^k carrying vessels are not given, but 
useful and essentially practical information is furnished concerning buildings 
for -animab with- the exceptipn” of fcenneb and goat houses. Findlay^s method 
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of ventilating CDVrshedn, which is largely need in the S.W. of Scotland, is 
described hy the author as the ideal one. The use of fireclay ridge ventilators 
is oondenmed. A system of lighting cowsheds whereby the hindquarters 
of the cows are clearly visible is recommended, and those interested in the 
production of clean milk will profit by the study of the notes given. The 
text dealing with the reconstruction of insanitary buildings could be improved 
on by illustrations showing what can be done with existing walls. Whole- 
time municipal veterinary officers are frequently called upon to draw up a 
specification of work required in reconstructing insanitary cowsheds, but one 
looks in vain to the work under review for assistance. Methods of reporting 
on buildings and animals are also omitted. 

Preventive medicine is discussed in a masterly manner, and many up-to- 
date hard facts are quoted in connection with the scheduled diseases. The 
author is in error in stating that in the case of Swine Fever the disinfection 
is under the control of the lay inspectors of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
the Veterinary Inspector has nothing to do with it. ** Further notes on the 
disposal of carcasses are desirable and in these days of economy it is some- 
what surprising to see so much space devoted to Bostock’s expensive method 
of cremation. 

Tuberculosis in animals is dealt with in detail and the statement is made 
that milk from a tuberculous udder always contains Tubercle baccilli. Some 
of the parasites found in animals are described and much useful information 
is given ooncGrning their control and eradication. 

The section on Sanitary Law is dealt with in a concise manner and herein 
lies its weakness. Many important Acts and Orders do not receive notice and 
important legal decisions are not supplied. While discussing law it is always 
advisable to quote the relevant section or article. 

Although a lew points in which improvement could he made liave been 
mentioned, the book can be thoroughly recommended as a safe guide and the 
author deserves congratulations for having condensed the subjects under 
discussion admirably. The publishers have performed their duty in their 
usual thorough manner. 

Insect Pests of the Horticulturist: Their Nature and 
Control. Vol. I.— Onion, Carrot and Celery Plies.-~)By K.M. 
Smith and J. C. M. Gardner; Benn Bros. Ltd., London; price 7 h. 6d. net.) 
Vol. I of this work deals with the bionomics and some control trials undertaken 
against the Onion, Carrot and Celery Flies. Structural and other figures are 
given in black and white, the book should pro^^ useful to students and 
others interested in Economic Entomology. 
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Spbasing at the National Farmers’ Union Dinner on Wed- 
nesday, 18th October, Sir Arthur Boscawen said that, as they 
Wv ai4:hiiv Una. kuew, there was a very serious crisis 

, — in pohtical affairs, the result of which no- 

8 Farewell , . , , . ka 


Adie to ^ 

Farmm changes in the Government or a complete 

change of Government in the near future# 
This might, therefore, be the last occasion on which he should 
address a meeting of the National Farmers’ Union as Minister 
of Agriculture. In saying that, he would like to add that his 
relations with the National Farmers’ Union had always been 


most cordial and they had reposed in him confidence in a most 
generous way. He should never forget their kindness and could 


assure them that in whatever capacity he might be in the 
future, he would always do his best to further the cause of 


agriculture, and especially of those who were actually engaged 
in the cultivation of the soil. The fact, however, that this 


might be the last occasion enabled him to speak more freely 
than otherwise he might have done. 

Agriculture was certainly going through a critical time, and 
he had the deepest sympathy with all classes engaged in it» 
owners, farmers and labourers^ Undoubtedly, at the present 
moment, in many departments the industry could not be made 
to pay, but he thought there was a good future for the dairy 
farmer and fair hopes for the live stock industry generally; he 
did not see, however, how arable farmers, especially com 
growers, could carry on on anything like the present scale. The 
result of this would be, as Mr. Orwin had pointed out in 
The Times, that the country would revert to grass very rapidly, 
that there would be a great decrease in the rural population and 
mnch temporary unemployment and distress. It looked as if 
thn future of British agriculture lay in large farms cultivated 
dieaply and with low production, interspersed with patches ef 
land mtensively cultivated for fruit and vegetables in certain 
imn% io,m. mm* 
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favoured iocalities. What c^iild be done to stop this? There 
were two remedies which would be effective, but neither of 
them he thought wan politically practicable. One was a tariff 
and the other subsidies. He did not believe the country, which 
was })redominantly urban, would stand either. They must 
recollect that the agricultural j)opulation was a small fraction 
of the total population of the country, and the great majoritj 
of the electors, of the House of Commons, and by consequence 
of the Government of the day, whatever party the Government 
belonged to, would be predominantly urban. 

The fact was that the industry must work out its own 
salvation on an economic basis, and all that the Government 
could do or wxaild do, was to assist by measures which he 
would only describe as palliatives. Personally, he advocated 
the following : First, a relief in the burden of rating where the 
farmer was unfairly assessed compared with other people, 
since he had to occupy such a very large amount of rateable 
property in order to earn his living. But they must not expec t 
salvation from rating reform. He had seen the accounts of 
several farms where accounts had been most scientifically kept . 
and the rates only counted for atoiit B per cent, of the total 
outgoings. In the next place, rating reform was very difficult 
because the urban ratepayers demanded relief also. In many 
of our gi'cat towns the rates were over 20s. in the pound, and 
it would be very difficult to deal with agricultural rates apart 
from the rating question generally, but they should press foi 
a general revision of the rating system coupled with somt* 
special relief to agricultural land. 

In the next place, he thought it would be possible that the 
Government should set up better credit facilities than existed 
for farmers to-day. .A small committee had been appointed 
to investigate the possibility of establishing with Government 
assistance co-operative land banks for the purpose of making 
loans to land-owners for permanent improvements and also 
short-term loans to farmers to enable them to cany on their 
business. This was very necessary since the alteration in the 
system of banking in this country and the elimination of the 
country banker had made it difficult for farmers to obtain loana 
on reasonable terms without collateral security. 

Then he thought that inquiry should be instituted into the 
question of railway rates in order to ascertain definitely whetlier 
preference was or was not given to produce coming fepm wer- 
seag, and with a view to reducing tiae present rates*: 
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But beyoiwl all things, the question of distribution must be over- 
hauled. He made no general charge against the middlemen t^t 
they were making excessive profits. When we saw that English 
wheat was selling to-day at little more than pre-war prices, 
while bread was costing little less than twice pre-war prices, 
there must be something radically wrong with our system of 
distribution. There were too many persons and too many 
interests interposed between the producer and the consumer. 
Here he thought the farmers had the remedy chiefly in their own 
hands, and the Government could do little. Co-operation ap- 
peared to be the solution. It was this difficulty between whole- 
sale and retail prices that caused the chief trouble to-day. The 
farmer, unable to see how to make a profit, attempts to do so 
by cheapening the cost of production, and the only item where 
he can secure a reduction worth mentioning is labour, which 
accounts for nearly 50 per cent, of his costs. But the labourer. 
OMing to high retail prices, can scarcely live on a wage less than 
he is getting now. There is the dvfBculty. The farmer says ; 
“ I cannot pay more than ‘25 h. a week,” and the labourer says : 
” I cannot live on less than 30s.” — both appeal to the Govern- 
ment. The Government is powerless to act. except by giving a 
subsidy which would in effect be a subsidy to wages. We should 
be getting back to the system of the old Poor Laws, when wages 
were directly subsidized by the ratepayer, a system which was 
condemned by all parties and was thoroughly unsound. He had 
seriously thought of trying to reintroduce a subsidy on arable 
land as a temporary expedient for one year, provided that the 
farmers continued to employ as many men as now and to pay 
not less than the present wages. His idea was to tide over an 
acute crisis, but he did not think that the plan was possible. 
Other industries, for example, the mining industry, which was 
suffering seriously to-day, would claim the same assistance, 
and we should not be sure that the experiment once made would 
not have to be repeated next year. 

All this he knew was but cold comfort, but they must fight 
on and make the best of the situation. He did not believe the 
depression would last. He believed the present distress was due 
to temporary causes, the first being the thoroughly uneconomic 
methods we employed during the Wat, and the second, the eol- 
laiwe of foreign exchanges, which made this country the dump- 
ing ground for the superfluomi products of the whole world. 
These causes would gradually disappear, and he thought a 
period of hi^ prices was not very far distant. In the meaniame, 

A 2 
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however, he feared that some farmers would go under and that 
there would be much unemployment and distress among the 
labourers, but he could honestly say that he had not failed to 
bring the position in all its gravity before his colleagues. 

As a member of the Government he would add one word. It 
was not true that the present Government had neglected agri- 
culture. Only this year we had altered the assessment for 
income tax in the interest of the farmer, which he knew 
brought substantial relief in many cases, and we had remitted 
the duty on home-grown sugar in order to stimulate a new and 
valuable industry. Then, we were spending very large sums 
on agricultural education and research, which had in the past, 
and would still more in the future, help to reduce the cost of 
production. These were sound lines to proceed upon, and he 
did not know what more could be done at the present, except 
in the direction of those reforms to which he had alluded. 

One word in conclusion. He had pointed out that agricul- 
turists in this country were in a minority; then by all means 
let them stand together. The interests of owner, farmer and 
labourer were identical, yet too often we found them pulling 
against each other. There was, however, certainly a tendency 
t<3 come together now, which was largely due to the action 
of the National Farmers' Union. Unless they all stood to- 
gether, they would not have much chance of making their 
voices heard, and he would advise : keei) agricultural policy and 
party politics quite apart. The National Farmers’ Union did 
this, and he c>ould fairly say that while he had been Minister, 
he had never approached agricultural questions from a party 
l)oint of view. With regard to the labourers, it was a matter 
for regret that their Unions were tied to one political party. 
He did not say this out of any disrespect for the leaders of the 
Unions, for many of whom he had great respect, but it could 
not be good that the interests of agricultural labour should be 
identified with a political party. 

• * , » I, « 

In consequence of the resolutions adopted by the House of 
Commons on 24th duly and by the House of Lords on 26th 
July, a Conference was held at the Colonial 
Office on 14th October between represmita' 
tives of H.M. Government and at thsi 
Canadian Government to discuss the admts- 
WOTi of Canadian cattle. Mr. Churchill presided, and in addition 
there were present Sir Arthur 6. Boscawen, Minister of Agri- 
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coltnre and FisherieB; the Hon. W. 8. Fielding, Minister of 
Finance, Canada; the Hon. E. Lapointe, Minister of Marine, 
Canada; the Hon. P. Larkin, High tkimmissioner for Canada 
in London; and representatives of the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, the Scottish Office, the Board of Agriculture for 
Scotland, and the Canadian Department of Agriculture. 

A general discussion on principles having taken place, certain 
technical questions were remitted to a committee of experts 
representing both countries. 

Further meetings of the Conference were held on the 18th 
and 20th October, Sir Arthur G. Boscawen presiding, in the 
absence of Mr. Churchill through illness. The conclusions of 
the committee of exports were considered and the Conference 
agreed tipon the main conditions which should govern the impor- 
tation of Canadian cattle into Great Britain, and these terms 
will be submitted to the new Government with a view to the 
introduction of the necessary Bill when Parliament next meets. 


The demand for clean milk is increasing. Great efforts are 
being made to educate the public to appreciate clean milk and 

Clean Milk 

Production Quite apart from the fact that the produc- 

tion of milk in a cleanly manner brings itn 
own reward by causing the milk to keep sweet longer and hence 
avoiding loss by souring, ihe indications are that, in future, 
clean fresh milk will command the most satisfactory market. 

The section of the Milk and Dairies (Amendment) Act, 1922, 
which refers to grading, is due to come into operation on 1st 
January next. From that time more attention to the production 
of milk of a definite grade is a matter deserving of the attention 
of every dairy farmer. 


The regulations applying to the different grades will be em- 
bodied in an Order to be issued by the Ministry of Health. 
When the Act was passed, it was contemplated that, apart from 
ordinary milk, there would be two main grades, namely, 
** Certified/’ and ** Grade A,” but a provision was embodied 
empowering the Minister of Health to establish additional grades. 
The grade Certified ” will be what has hitherto been knowm 


as Grade A (Certified).” It is milk of the highest purity, 
produced only from cows which have passed the tuberculin test 
It must be bottled on the farm^ and at any time before it reaches 
the constimer it must not contain more than 30,000 bacteria per 
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cubic centimetre. In addition it is necessary to comply with 
certain sjjecilied cciiditions as judged l)y inspection. It follows 
therefore that the production of “ Certified milk is a special- 
ised business, and that such milk must be sold at an enhanced 
price to meet additional costs in production and distribution. 
!t is not expected that this grade will monopolise the market, 
})ut the demand for it is steadily gi-owing, and for those who are 
prepared to lay out capital in establishing a herd which passes 
the tuberculin test, in providing the necessary equipment, and 
who will take tb>,‘ trouble to train their employees, it does offer 
economic possibilities. 

“ Grade A will, as at present suggested, be divided into 
two sections, namely, Grade A, Raw/’ and “ Grade A, Pas- 
teurised.” The herds producing milk of this grade (both sec- 
lionsj are not to bo required to pass the tuberculin test, but they 
Nvill be required to pass a physical inspection made by an 
approved veterinary surgeon. In the case of ” Grade A, Raw ” 
milk the only other requirement which need be mentioned is 
that it must not at any time before it roaches the consumer 
(‘ontain more tlian the number of bacteria which will be specified 
in the Order. To qualify for a licence to sell ” Grade A, Pas- 
teurised ” milk the act of pasteurising must be performed in 
accordance with a prescribed method, and the milk so troaitnl 
must afterwards (X)mply, in respect of the numbei* of bacteria 
(contained, with a much lower count than in the case of 
“ Grade A, Raw ” milk. (i(ijierally speaking it is jjot expected 
that the ordinary farmer will be able to produce and sell, directly, 
” Grade A, Pa«^teurised ” milk. His part will be to supply 
” Grade A. Raw ” milk either for direct consumption or to a 
wholesale dealei* or co-operative society who will carry out the 
work of pasteurisation. 

It is likely tbr.i in course of time there will be a considerable 
demand for Grade A milk. No farmer need be afraid of the 
conditions witli which it will be necessary to comply in order 

obtain a Grade A certificate. There will be nothing in them 
that any producer cannot meet provided he and his employees 
will take the trouble to study and adopt the most approved 
methods of guarding against contamination, and that he will 
cool his milk well. What is wanted is an intelligent apprecia- 
tion, by employer and employed, of the things that, matter, and 
a, determination to cany them out. 

The Ministry has had experience of the useful work which can 
be done by County Instructors in helping farmers and farm 
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workers to master the art of clean milk production. It has been 
found that such assistance is effectively rendered by holding 
practical demonstrations on the farm followed by such lectures 
as may be necessary to explain the why and wherefore of the 
precautionary measun's adopted, and by the organising of clean 
milk competitions. Because of this experience, and because it 
is expected that the farmers’ need for such assistance will be 
greater in the fiitun^ than it has been in the past the Ministry 
has recently addressed a letter on the subjc'ct to all County Fidu* 
cation Authoi*iti(*s in Fmgland and Wales (see p. 764). 


Tue articles by Mr. K. S. Bea\(‘ii winch rcHiuitly appeared 

jit the Journal cai the subject of variety trials of cereals, point 

. ^'erv emphaiicallv to tlie n(‘ed for 
Fluctuations m * , • 

T ' w * Ef accuracy in carrying out 

ive eig . turu! experiuients ol oiu‘ description. That 


greater 

agi'icul- 


c<|ual care is needed in ih lation to another description of experi- 
jnt)Tils-~fe(Hling IriaLs with cattle — may als(» be emphasised. 

For example*, in tlu‘ A<ji icuJturul Jounud of Itului for May of 
riie present year, tlH*r(' appears an article entitled “ Normal 
1^'luctiiations in Body Wc‘ight. of Bovines." It deals with a sub- 
ct wliicli is of gieat importance to all exjKuinauiters undertaking 
heeling experinu nts with cattle. Tn carrying out such trials it 
C' sonudimes the practice to rec<‘rd (ailv initial and final weights 
animals under experiment. In determining thest* weights it 
1 ^ geiun'ally considertal sufficient to asceitain the fasted live 
weight on one or two Huc<*e(Mling days at th(' beginning and close 
ol the experiment. In the case of the t‘xp(‘riments under notice, 
however, daily weighings were made of a number of animals 
(buffaloes) for a period of 88 days. Charts are published showing 
the daily variation of two animals, one set of a “ control ” and 
the other of an animal receiving a fattiuiing ration. 'Fhese charts 
show the most surjiiising clinnges from day to day. For example, 
we have such figures as the following on suc(‘(^Rsive days : — 324, 
329, 842, 836, 882, 829, 385 and (eleven days after) 305, 310, 
820, 815 lb. Similar results were obtained from a large number 
of animals. The principal conclusions arrived at are (1) that any 
conclusions as to the suitability of a ration or feeding stuff when 
based on data obtained from initial and final weighings, or 
weekly or fortnightly weighings, are practically valueless, (2) that 
weights should be taken daily, and conclusions based on the 
averages of weighings of groups of at least ten successive days. 
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It is improbable that the fluctuations obseived were due to 
conditions peculiar to India. The author quotes an American 
experiment (Armsby, The Nutrition of Farm Animals y 1917) 
which points to the same conclusions, and in which daily fluctua- 
tions in the weight of a mature steer up to 5 per cent, of the 
body weight were observed. Many American investigators now 
take averages over ten successive days, in carrying out experi- 
ments involving the live weights of cattle. 

Then, in this country, variations of the same order were 
recently observed in the course of certain experiments on the 
nutrition of cows carried out at Tjeeds X^niversity by Crowther 
and Woodman. Fluctuations in the weights of cows up to 48 lb. 
on two successive days w^ere observed. 

Facts of this description show how necessary it is under modern 
conditions to secure greater accuracy than has been observed in 
the past in expe rimental work with animals. The sources of 
error in feeding trials may be even greater than those with which 
Mr. Beaven’s trenchant articles were concerned, for not only is 
the weight of one animal subject to considerable fluctuations but 
the variation from animal to animal is very large. 

Of the value of local history no one now needs to be con- 
vinced. Its inspiration serves not only to preserve what is 

' Villasfl Histoiv assure a higher 

® standard of living in the present. More 

of us than ever now know those little towns of Flanders where 
the unlovely creations of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies are replaced, sometimes, perhaps, with a too conscious 
archaism, by worthier memorials of the genius of the countiw, 
and where it is hard to escape Flemish pottery, Flemish lace. 
Flemish silverwork, Flemish beer. Even if the emphasis is 
a little overdone, if there is too much stage furniture designed 
to please the eye of the visitor, yet commercialism at its worst 
cannot undo the good that lies in building houses which really 
do express something of the spirit of the people, and in making 
wares which are known for what they are without the aid 
of an inscription. 

Mr. Guv Ewing, whose account of an interesting experi- 
ment appeared in the October issue of this Journal, makes 
an effective plea for the practical study of village history. He 
has worked single-handed , but lest others who are not equij^ped 
as he is for the task should hesitate to follow his example, it 
is not out of place to remind them that assistance may be had 
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from several quarters. The Historical Association (22, Bussell 
Square. W.O.) is now a large bo<ly with branches all over the 
country ; one of its aims is to foster the study of local history, 
and the co-operation of a neighbouring branch is almost certain 
to be forthcoming. Archaeological societies exist in many 
counties, and the ofiB.cers and members are always willing to 
give advice and help in exploring the history of a village and 
in the discovery of its antiquities. Much can be done, even 
without such help, by anyone who will study such books as 
Dr. Charles Cox’s " How to write the History of a Parish,” 
the Victoria County Histories and the few other county his- 
tories that rank with them, the publications of local archaeo- 
logical societies, and Dr. Hubert Hall’s “ Directory of British 
Archives” and his "List of Agrarian Surveys." With the 
aid of these books one may learn to know at least what docu- 
nients to look for and where to look for them. Guidance in 
the search of antiquities which are not documentary is not so 
readily available, but Mr. and Mrs. Quinnell’s “History of 
Everyday Things ’ ’ should at least prove suggestive. A flair 
for recognising those things which will best illustrate the past 
is as desirable as knowledge : and, unfortunately, there is no 
recipe for acquiring a flair. But it is to be supposed that no 
one would undertake the task of studying or demonstrating 
village history on practical lines who did not possess a rudi- 
mentary flair, which practice and enthusiasm would develop. 


Thh Ministby endeavours in many ways to bring before 
farmers the results of agricultural research — by its advisory 
Lectures on s<'‘heme, in which college and county stafb 
Agricultural leaflets and articles in 

Research. Journal; and by miscellaneous publica- 

_ tions such as the recently-issued volume on 

Agricultural Research and the Farmer.” It is now proposed 
to bring research workers more directly into touch with the 
farmer, and arrangements have been made with the National 
Farmers’ Union to organise meetings which will be addressed 
by specialists in the various branches of agricultural science. 
The scheme is certainly an experiment, but if it proves to be 
as successful as is anticipated this winter, it may well obtain 
a perm^ent place in the organisation of the work cd the 
Ministry. A list of meetings, with the dates which have so far 
been definitely fixed , is given below. Any inquiries with regwd 
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to the arrangeiiiente should be addressed to the Secretary of 
the Branch of the National Farmers’ Union (X)ncerned. 

Branrlt of the <soh‘vct 

• NoUional Foi'nier^' Ledurt^r Institute’ of 

a,u„a ' UkuTt 

HmK ;m<l lliinis TIm' Gcnenil Mr A.Aihoh School of Af'iicul- Deceinhoi* 
Cropping of turc, Cambridge IGth 

Arable Land 

Bnckn ... ... Milk Ih-oilnc- Mi. J. Mac- National Institiitefor November 

tiou and iuto^h Kescaich in Dairy- loth 

Dairying ing 

Cheshire ... Soil Keseaicli Sii John Rns- Rot hams! cd Kxpeii- 

sell mental Station 

Dloiicestei ... Agi i<nltinal Mi. C. S. Institute for Re- November 

R.iting Orwm scaieh in Agiicul- 11th 

tuial Economics 

Lines ... ... Wheat Piof. IL H. Plant Ibceiling Re- 

Hi tfen search Institute, 

Cambiidgc Unixo r- 
sity 

Lines ( Holland ' P(‘sts afleot- Pmf. F. V. Research and Ad\ 

ing inns- Thcohald oiy Dcjit., South 

tani, turnip Eastern Agriculiiir- 

sced and al Colh ge, Wse, 

peas Kent 

Nort hauls ... Insect Pests Di A. 1). Rothamsted Expeni- January 

Imms mental Siation 27th 

Oxford ... ... Ins('(t Pests Piof. F. V. Reseaich and Advis- .lammiy 

Theobald oiy Dcfd., Sooth lOtli 

Eastern Agricultur- 
al College. \V\e 

Petnhiokc ... Silag<- Mr. J. F. Ministry nf Agricul 

Blackshaw tine 

6alop ... ... Paruhita Dr, W. H. Rothamsted Experi- November 

attacks on HiierJey menial Station 14th 

(’eieals and 
Disease's (d’ 

Tubers 

SuHsex, K. ... Dige.stiliilif y ITof. T. H. Animal Nutrition 

of Feeding Wood Research Institute, 

IStufi's Cambridge ITiiver- 

sity 

N.R. Yorks ... Plant Bleed- I’rof. R. H. Plant Breeding 

ing Bitfen Research Institute, 

Cambridge Univer 
sity 

W.R. Yoiks. Wire\\orm Dr. A. D. Rotlinmsb'd Experi* — 
Doncaster Imms mental Station 

W.R Yorks, Economy in Mi. J. Mack- National Institute for November 
Leeds Product ion intosli Research iu Dairy- Hrd 

of Wintei ing 

Milk by 
Growing 
Fodder 

< 'l ops 

• ♦ * ♦ ♦ 
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During the past month the Cumberland and Westmorland 
Committee, whose current agreement is due to expire at Martin- 


Conciliation 
Committees in 
Agriculture. 


mas, has reached a further agreement for 
the following six monthly hiring period, 
the terms being as follows : — 

1 . — Skilled Workers 


Workers aged. 
21 an I nvor ... 

to under 21 
18to2.J 
16 „ 18 


.17/- ptT week of cu«toinai v lioin s . 

32/- „ M I (Jiisloinai.v hoiirs 

28/- „ I an' 6:1 ]ter wt-ok. 

•23/- ' 


[I. — Other Male Workers 

tl & over 30/- per week of i>4 hours in summer anH 4^ hours in 

winter. 


Ill — Female Worken^ 

}6 vivei . hd. fier Inmi 

Tho precise period of operation of ♦^his agreement is from 11th 
November, 1922, to 19th May, 1923. 

Th(‘ Cornwall Comraitft'e has reached an agreement operating 
"ver the period from 23rd October to 31st December. The terms 
provide for the payment of efficient adult male agricultural 
labourers at the rate of 30s. for a week of 52 hours, and it is 
understood that the Committee have under consideration the 
<|uestion of the registration of tho agreement. 

The Committee for Ashby Bosworlh, Hinckley and Ather* 
Htone areas has reached an agreement for the payment of 
81s. Od. for a week of 54 hours. The question of overtime rates 
has been deferred to a later date. In addition, the Cheshire, 
Staffordshire and Worcestershire Committees agreed to extend 
their last agreements up to 14th, 31st and 28th 0(‘tober 
r<*spectivelv. 


A FURTHER fall is recorded in the index number of prices of 
agricultural produce in England and Wales during September, 
The Agricultural average increase compared with the 
Index Number ^^^^’^^sponding month in the years 1911 to 
1913 being 57 per cent, in September 
against 67 per cent, in August. 

In the following table are shown the increases in each month 
eince the beginning of 1921, the corresponding month in 1911 
to 1918 being taken as the basis of comparison in each case 
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Percentage Jncrtane 


Percentage TncreaBe 

Months 

in Pricee* 

Month. 

in Prices, 


1921 1922 


1921 

1922 

January ... 

... 183 ... 75 

July 

... 112 

... 72 

February 

... 167 ... 79 

August . , . 

... 131 

... 67 

March 

... 150 ... 77 

September 

... 116 

... 57 

Apiil 

... 149 ... 70 

October ... 

... 86 


May 

... 119 ... 71 

November 

... 79 


June 

... 112 ... 68 

December 

... 76 


Nearly all 

descriptions of produce shared in 

the reduction, the 


only increase being in the case of eggs. Wheat, barley and oats 
all fell heavily, and the average prices during September were 
only from 28 to 81 per cent, higher than in the corresponding 
month of 1911 to 1918. 

Potatoes were also cheaper and during September were at 
practically pre-war level, while a slight reduction occurred in the 
case of hay. 

All descriptions of live stock experienced a fall, pigs being least 
affected. Milk was unchanged in price, but cheese and butter 
were relatively cheaper than in August, as compared with th** 
corresponding months in 1911 to 1918. Prices of poultry re- 
mained practically unchanged, but eggs advanced sharply, 
decidedly more so than was customary between August and 
September before the War. 

The reduction in the general index number of all produce was 
materially assisted by a further reduction in the prces of frait 
and vegetables, the former averaging about 16 pe * cent, below 
and vegetables 20 per cent, above the prices ruling in September 
before the War. 

The following table shows the average increase during recent 
months in the value of the principal commodities sold by the 
farmer : — 

PeRCENTAOK InCREAKK as (HiMPAUEl) WITH THK AVERAGE PuiGES RITUVG IN 
THE roRRKSl*ONniN(} MONTHS OF 1911-13. 



April. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sopt. 

Wheat 

57 

62 

60 

53 

53 

23 

Barley 

49 

49 

58 

49 

48 

26 

Oats 

49 

.53 

57 

55 

59 

31 

Fat cattle 

65 

70 

71 

70 

70 

58 

Fat sheep 

Fat pigs 

128 

140 

121 

107 

103 

90 

90 

91 

82 

91 

92 

84 

Egg« 

89 

50 

69 

80 

64 

96 

Poultry 

83 

no 

116 

103 

85 

85 

Milk 

42 

27 

28 

53 

70 

70 

Butter 

49 

54 

59 

79 

77 

76 

Cheese 

46 

48 

55 

50 

51 

41 

Potatoes 

95 

140 

80 

75 

14 

1 

Hay ... 

28 

33 

35 

37 

54 

52 
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THE POSSIBILITY OF USING TOWN 
REFUSE AS MANURE. 

Sib John Bussell, D.Sc., F.B.S., 

Rothamsted Experimental Station. 

In recent years the shortage of town stable manure has oom- 
(lelled farmers who used to rely on this material to cast abont 
for substitutes. Among the various possibilities is to be reckoned 
ashpit refuse, which is available in large quantities but is at 
present used to a very limited extent. Most of us have seen 
and smelt the huge refuse dumps that have grown up round 
London, and if the fertiliser value could be assessed by the 
disagreeable odour the case for town refuse would be sufficiently 
convincing. As might be expected, there is an increasing 
reluctance on the part of country people to allow the countryside 
to be disfigured in this wa> . A less objectional method than 
that of dumping in country districts is to incinerate the 
refuse, but this is costly, and of course is sheer waste. 
More up-to-date town authorities are now making an effort to 
dispose of their refuse in a better and more useful way, and 
some are adding other W’astes and crushing the whole for use as 
a fertiliser. 

Present Use as Manure. — It is not easy to arrive at any 
clear estimate of the fertiliser value of so mixed a material as 
town refuse. Analysis alone does not afford sufficient informa- 
tion, and field trials, which constitute the only reliable means, 
are very slow. 

There is, however, a certain body of experience on the part 
of farmers who have used town refuse on which one may usefully 
draw for guidance. Broadly speaking, town refuse has given 
suceessful results in two cases : — 

(o) On heavy-land farms or allotments, where it is used for 
root crops, cabbages, etc. ; 

(b) For raising the level of low-lying wet ground and 
forming new land which can be used for allotments. 
Considerable quantities of town refuse have been used by 
farmers on the heavy London Clay soils of the Home Counties. 
About 10 tons per acre is a usual dressing; it should be spread 
before the winter ploughing begins so that it can be well worked 
into the soil. It then lightens the stiff soil and facilitates culti- 
vation generally, and good root and other crops are usually 
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obtained. Farmers round some of the larger Scottish towns, 
e.g., Glasgow, Dundee, Perth, and Aberdeen, use considerable 
amounts, probably even more than those round London. Un- 
crushod refuse is sold from Dundee, where the demand is 
stated to be gnsater than the supply : the 1921 deliveries are 
said lo have been 89,000 tons. An important factor that greatly 
helps the consumption of this material in Scotland is that very 
favourable railway rates are in operation. In England the 
railway rates, generally speaking, arc much higher than those 
for stable manure, and so it comes about that up to the present 
experience of this material is in the main limited to farmers 
on heavy land in the immediate vicinity of towns. 

The amounts of ashpit refuse available over the country are 
very large. It is estimated that no few.'r rhan 10,000,000 tons 
per annum are produced in England and Wales, while in 
London alone the production is estimated at 1,500,000 tons per 
annum. The towns might afford to spend .some money on 
converting the material into fertiliser since at the present time 
they spend something like t‘fi,000,000 per annum on collection 
and disposal. 

Types and Composition of Refuse. — There are four lype« 
of refuse sent out from towns : — 

1. “ Dry refuse ” : the contents of ashpits. 

2. Night soil : produced in towns where the pail system 
is used. It is dried and granulated and contains some 5^ per 
cent, nitrogen, per cent, phosphates and 2^ per cent, 
potash. 

3. “ Mixed refuse,” i.e., dry refuse plvn night soil mixed in 
certain proportions. A 50 per cent, mixture offered at Roch- 
dale contains 2.9 per cent, nitrogen, 3.6 per cent. pho.sphate8 
(half being soluble and half insoluble^ and 1.2 per cent, 
potash. 

4. Street sweepings and other wastes. 

Of these the street sweepings and the unmixed night soils 
are well known to farmers and are often easily disposed of. One 
of the large London districts disposes of its street sweepings at 
10s. per ton on the barge. Night soil in the dry form, unmixed 
with ashes, is now sold by the Rochdale, Warrington and prob- 
ably other corporations at a figure of about £7 per ton. If the 
methods used in these places were generally applicable to town 
and city conditions the problems arising out of the waste of 
sewage would he solved and rhe shortage of organic manures 
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on the farm would be greatly relieved; but we must expect 
these methods of conservancy to be superseded, and therefore 
we must turn to ashpit refuse as the only important unfailing 
source of this type of material. 

In its crude form the refuse contains a small percentage 
of cans, bottles, etc., of no use on the farm but indeed consti- 
tuting a nuisance. In the more progressive towns these are re- 
moved and the material undergoes a certain amount of sorting 
to remove coal, cinders, rags, bones, scrap metal, etc., for all 
of which a market can be found. Thus at Falkirk, where a 
good modern plant has been installed, the cinder amounts to 
some 85 per cent, of the total collection : it has a calorific value 
of 8,0(X) B.T.U. per lb., and after being taken out is used for 
steam raising at the local electricity station. Whatever the 
preliminary sorting treatment the remaining material is disin- 
tegrated to break up the larger and coarser materialfi. Three 
possibilities are then open : — 

1. Use witJ'OHt ModiffCdtion . — The material can be offered 
to farmers as it stands. It is in good physical condition for 
putting on to the giound and for lightening a heavy soil. Its 
composition, however, is not particularly good in spite of its 
smell. Improvement is effected by enriching with a certain 
amount of other waste matter, such as street sweepings, 
slaughterhouBe refuse, stable manure, etc,, and the final analysis 
comes out something like the following ; — 


(Organic matter ... 

Nitrogen... 

Pliosphoiie acid «1\.0.) 
Kquivalent to tricaleic phosphate 

(Ca,(?0,),) 

Potash (K._,0) 


25 ^;— 40 % 
0.4%— 0.(1% 

0.7%-l.]7 


It is Bomstimes tljft practice to coinparc these figures with 
those for stable manure, but as a matter of fact the two things 
are so completely different that no comparison on the basis 
of analytical data is possible. In the case of stable manure it 
is not difficult to arrive at some estimate of value from a care- 
ful study of the analytical data, as there is the possibility of 
ascertaining approximately what proportions of the various fer- 
tilising constituents have come from straw, fajces and urine, 
these being the three components. In the case of ashpit refuse 
it is impossible to say how much of the nitrogen comes from 
animal or vegetable refuse (where it would have a certain value) 
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and how much from inanurially worthless substances which may 
form a large part of the material. Something could be deduced 
if the organic matter (which of course includes much of the 
cinders) were divided in the analysis into easily combustible 
(vegetable and animal refuse), and not easily combustible 
material (cinders, etc.) ; but in no case can the analysis give 
very precise informal ion. 

It would be a mistake to underrate the fertiliser effect of the 
nitrogen, potasli and phosphate in the material, but equally of 
course it would be inadvisable to put too high a value on them. 
So far as our present experience goes the chief value of the ash- 
pit refuse itself lies in its physical effect in lightening a heavy 
soil, and any manurial action it may have is to be attributed 
to any animal or vegetable refuse that may be present. The 
analysis does not easily show this, although a rough idea may be 
obtained from the nitrogen percentage, liispection of samples 
delivered from London during the past season gave the impres- 
sion that winter deliveries contained a larger ])orcentage of cin- 
ders and a smaller percentage of fertilising animal and vegetable 
matter than the summer deliveries; hence probably the summer 
material would have rather a higher value to the farmer. The 
circumstance that much of the value of the. refuse lies in its 
physical action makes it imj)ossible to put any definite price on 
the refuse. It should of course be obtainable more cheaply than 
stable manure. On the other hand dressings of about 10 tons 
per acre have proved very useftd on heavy land foi- root crops, 
cabbtigcs, etc., and a farmer is really justified in spending a 
certain amount of money to obtain this result. If towm stable 
manure costa about 12s. per ton on the farm it is probably not 
far wi-ong to say that town rcfiise would be w'orth, say, 6b. per 
ton on the farm, and more if the percentage of nitrogen rose 
above 0.6. 

2. CruHfiint) — Some samples seen by the writer have been 
ground vert finely. A certain amount of pulverisation is desir- 
able, but it is not clear how far anything is gained by grinding 
too finely. The material of course is not like basic slag or 
mineral phosphate : it does not dissolve in the soil solution, and 
only the vegetable matter and the bones can gain in value by fine 
grinding. The actual ashes may even lose in value. 

3. Addition of Richer Material . — ^In some of the northern 
towns it is fout*d possible to add a considerable proportion of 
night soil in addition to street sweepings, cattle market manure, 
slaughterhouse refuse and stable manure. An excellent fertiliser 
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is thus obtained, containing one or more per cent, of nitrogen. 
One of the best illustrations in England is furnished by Gates- 
head, where the vigorously managed Cleansing Department 
is taking full advantage of the various available wastes. 
The Superintendent of this Department sends the following par- 
ticulars of the fertiliser made by the town authorities from the 
refuse. The tins, bottles, glass, etc., ore removed, stable manure, 
slaughterhouse refuse, earth-closet material are added, and the 
whole ]>assed through a ])ulvensing machine and broken up to 
pass through a ^ grate. As 90 per cent, of the houses in Gates- 
head are of the old earth-closet type the house refuse contains a 
considerable proportion of human excretions. It is not surprising 
therefore that the manure finds a ready sale. 

The material is offered at Gateshead at 2s. 6d. per ton. It is 
delivered in 5 tons lots, and on a farm 5 miles sway, with the 
occupier of which the writer has discussed the matter fully, the 
price works out at 5s. 6d. per ton, the steam wagons taking the 
material where possible into the actual field which is to be 
treated. It has given good results on roots, and it improves th.e 
physical texture of the soil though it still remains to be seen 
whether the material las^s as well as farmyard manure. On the 
farm in question farmyard manure is estimated to cost 14s. 
per ton. 

An actual test was made at Cockle Park in 1921 to compare 
town refuse with farmyard manure. Both were applied at the 
rate of 15 tons per acre to a. swede crop : the Gateshead reftise 
gave 21J tons of swedes to the acre, and the farmyard manure 
gave 25{ tons. 'I’he season was dry and therefore more favour- 
able to farmyard manure than to town refuse. 

The enrichment of the refuse is shown by the fact that tho 
nitrogen content runs as high as 1 per cent., whilst the samples 
of unfortified town refuse contain only about 0.5 per cent. It is 
imderst(H)d that some 30,000-35,000 tons of the material wore 
sold to farmers during the past season and that deliveries were 
effected as far south as Thirsk. 

An even richer fertiliser is now being prepared at Halifax 
(Table I) where it is understood the Corporation are contem- 
plating the erection of special mixing plant. 

Another instance of successful enrichment is afforded by 
Dundee, where cattle market and slaughterhouse wastes and offals 
are incorporated with the refuse, and this circumstance, together 
with the favourable railway rate largely explains the high con- 
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sumption which the authorities of that city have managed to 
obtain among local farmers. 

It has been projOTsed to add soot to the town refuse, but this 
would not be a sound procedure. During the War an enter- 
prising person C'ftered 100,000 tons of enriched town refuse free 
on rail at j£ 3 per ton : the composition of the mixture was : — 


lotal nitrogen , . l*227o I Potash (KjO) ... 

Am moniacal nitrogen 0r>2 /, | Phosphoric acid (PaO^) OSiO'/o 

This of course would have been a very dear fertiliser. The 
figures are quoted as showing how uniform the material is in 
composition : if we deduct the ammoniacal nitrogen (which is 
mainly soot) from the total we arrive at a composition which 
is very similar to the figures given in Table I, viz., nitrogen 0,7 
per cent., phosphoric acid O.B per cent., potash (K 2 O) 

0.8 per cent. 

These modern prepared wastes are well worth attention by 
farmers, and trial lots may usefully be put oh the root and 
cabbage land, and possibly also used for hay on stiff clay soils. 
A lest lias been started at Eolhamsted, and other experimental 
farms mighl (‘onsider the ])ossibi]ity of arranging for trials. 


THE CLYDESDALE. 

¥ 

A. ]\IacNeilage. 

The Clydesdale is the Scottish breed of draught horses. Its 
name indicates its origin. Clydesdale is the old name for the 
county of Lanark, through which flows the river Clyde. The 
(Uydesdale is the horse tliat was originally moulded into its 
establislied type and foriii by fanners holding land in the valley 
of the Clyde. Its fortunes, since the middle of the eighteenth 
century at least, have been identified with tlie Royal burgh 
of Lanark, There in the eighteenth and the earlier part of 
the nineteenth eentury annual fairs were lield at which mobs 
of young colts and fillies were sold to dealers and drafted into 
England. Another old-time fair was held at Biggar, higher up 
the Clyde Valley, and there also was done a notable trade in 
young Clydesdales. Now for thirty years past in the 
town of Lanark, under modern conditions, most extensive 
auction sales of Clydesdales — mainly yearlings and two-year- 
olds — ^have been held. Lanark and Clydesdale are emphatically 
the home of the Scottish breed of draught horses. 

How farmers in the area referred to first came to fix their 

B 2 . 
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minds on breeding a heavy horse is not clear. There is reason 
to believe that a useful type of carrying horse had long been 
associated with the area and no doubt the advance in road- 
making, before the development of railway traffic, gradually 
led men to aim at producing a heavier horse better 
adapted for draught than for carrying. Tradition assigns in- 
fluence in increasing weight to the use of one or two Flemish 
stallions by the sixth Duke of Hamilton (1742-1758), and by 
John Paterson, a farmer in Lochlyoch parish of Thankerton, 
about the years 1715-1720. John Paterson and his stallion are 
authentic, and the late Lawrence Drew — a noted man in his 
time, and a great horse-breeder — credited the ownership of one 
Flemish stallion to the sixth Duke of Hamilton. 

At a later date — about the year 1780 — a horse called Blaze, 
owned by Mr. Scott, a farmer in Carnwath, admittedly greatly 
improved the native breed. Mr. Scott was an ancestor of Mr. 
James Weir, Sandilands, Lanark, President of the Clydesdale 
Horse Society for the current year (1922-28). Blaze was pur- 
chased in Ayrshire but whence he came to Ayrshire is not 
clearly known. It was said by some that he came from 
England. 

A notable breed of mares was owned by the family of Somer- 
ville, on Lampits farm in Carnwath parish, where there is a 
ford across Clyde. These Lampits mares were reputed to be of 
the Lochlyoch stock of John Paterson, and to one of them 
has been assigned a very powerful influence in the develop- 
ment of the modern Clydesdale. She was bought at a sale at 
Shotts Hill Mill in 1808. It may be doubted whether the 
links which bind the modern Clydesdale to this particular mare 
are quite as clearly established as the writer of the Introductory 
History to the Betrospective Volume of the Clydesdale Stud 
Book supposed — but her influence was great — and Glancer, 
aliae Thompson’s Black Horse 385, was unquestionably a well- 
known and much valued sire. What is clearly and incontro- 
vertibly established is that the Clydesdale as bred in Aberdeen- 
shire and the north, in Galloway in the south, in the Kintyre 
peninsula, in Ayrshire and Eenfrewshire in the west, and 
in Cumberland in the north of England, is descended directly 
from Lanarkshire horses and mares purchased during the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century in the Upper Ward of 
Lanarkshire or Clydesdale. The links that bind these sections 
of the Clydesdale breed to the fountain-head are clearly 
and historically sure. 
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A very famous sire which flourished about the year 1840 was 
Clyde, alias Glaneer 168, known popularly as “ Fulton’s rup- 
tured horse.” An old farmer who remembered him well told 
the writer that he was a “mickle, strong horse.” Seven 
stallions got by him are recorded and all of them were similarly 
impressive and prepotent sires. Their influence was wide- 
spread. Other notable fountain heads were Rob Roy 714, Old 
Clyde 574, Largs Jock 444, Old Farmer 576 and Pringle’s 
Young Clyde 949. These can all be connected with Lanark- 
shire, but cannot be proved to have been connected with the 
Lampits mare, or the Lochl 3 ’och race. In areas widely apart 
they left an indelible impression and were largely instrumental 
in making the Clydesdale the Scottish breed of draught horses. 

Breeding Influences. — Two agencies exerted a powerful in- 
fluence in developing the breed — the inauguration of competi- 
tive exhibitions by the Highland and Agricultural Society in 
the early twenties of last century; and the system of hiring 
stallions by district societies, of the existence of which there 
is evidence as early as 1832. By the former a standard of 
merit was set up and by the latter the beat horses were dis- 
tributed through the country. These two influences continue 
to be exerted to a suiprising extent. At the beginning of 
1919, 180 stallions had been hired for service in 1920, 76 had 
been hired for 1921 , 10 had been hired for 1922 and 3 had been 
hired for 1923. With such a system of hiring generally in 
operation, it is not difficult to understand how one type of horse 
came to be developed through the whole Clydesdale area, 
which may be said in a general way to embrace the four 
northern counties of Fingland and the whole of Scotland. 

Standard and T3rpe. — A very marked change has taken place 
in the type aimed at by breeders of Clydesdales. The general 
principles, which have never been departed from, are that 
wearing properties of feet and legs are of supreme importance 
in the draught horse, and that quality, by which is meant the 
capacity for wearing well, is of greater importance than mere 
weight avoirdupois. Experience has shown that the horse 
which wears longest may be and usually is the horse which 
takes the longest time to come to maturity. While these two 
general principles have never been departed from, a consider- 
able modification of emphasis has taken place from time to 
time. The Clydesdale of the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century was a handsome well-built animal, with finely carried 
head and neck, high at the withers, with sound open hoof- 
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heads, but not carrying much hair on the legs and altogether 
minus the modern “ spat ”as it is called — the fringe of hair 
spread over the hoof-heads — and giving the impression of great 
obliqueness of pastern joint and fetlock. 

During the dominance of the “ Eupturod Horse ” (163) and 
his seven sons — a heavier, more massive, and more lorry-like 
type was fancied and bred. The soundness of the feet and the 
open hoof-head were insisted on, but there was more hair on 
the legs, the obliqueness of the pasterns was not so much 
insisted on, and on the whole the horse fancied was decidedly 
a “big” horse. 

In the early sixties came the demand for better action and 
greater gaiety of carriage and movement. The dominant in- 
fluence in creating this demand was Sir Walter Scott 797 
which won supreme honours at the Eoyal International Show 
at Battersea in 1862. This type and the demand for style and 
action continued to maintain an ascendancy all through the 
long career of Prince of Wales 673 (1866-1888), a grandson of 
Sir Walter Scott 797. 

In 1872 one of the greatest sires the breed has ever known, 
Darnley 222 (1872-1886), was foaled at Keir. His dam and 
the dam of Prince of Wales 673 were both celebrated showy ard 
mares, and both were by Samson 741, one of the most im- 
pressive of Clydesdale sires. The produce of Prince of Wales 
673 and Darnley 222 blended well, in so far as producing show- 
yard winners is concerned, but a general lack of size and 
weight was noticeable. The orthodox blend was Prince of 
Wales and a Darnley filly, and for many a day Prince of .Mbion 
6178, bred on these lines, held the record, having been sold 
when a two-year-old stallion for £3,000. Another, Prince 
Alexander 8899, bred on similar lines, held the record for a 
foal, having been sold for £1,200. He was champion at the 
Highland and .“igricnltural Society’s Show at Dundee, in 1890, 
when a yearling colt, beating amongst others Prince of Albion 
6178. What this blend demonstrated was the incomparable 
merit of daughters of Darnley 222 as dams of prize stock. 

Yet something almost akin to accident demonstrated that the 
influence of Darnley was to be much greater through his sons. 
This was seen when his grandson Sir Everard 6858 appeared. 
His sire was Top Gallant 1850 (1877-1886) a big son of Darnley 
with incomparable feet, and his dam was by a son of Prince 
of Wales 678. Sir Everard proved a most valuable sire- He 
was, himself a weighty, big horse, and exhibited the balance of 
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quality and weight which was in risk of being lost when the 
Prince of Wales-Damley cross was in the ascendant. Since the 
days of Sir Everard 5353 (1885-1898) his race has dominated 
the breed. He sired Baron's Pride 9122 (1890-1912) the 
soundest and best wearing sire the breed has produced. His 
feet and limbs were perfect in respect of wearing qualities. His 
limbs in the last years of his life were as “ sweet ” and clean 
and the bone as sharply defined as when he was cham])ion at the 
Highland and Agricultural Society’s Show at Aberdeen, in 
1894. The Clydesdale breed in so far as the showyard is con- 
cerned is dominated by the influence of Baron’s Pride. His 
grandson Duniire Footi)rint 15203 is the most prolific known 
sire of the breed. ITis service fees for several seasons have been 
£60 payable at service, and £60 additional for every mare left 
in foal. 

On the Prince of Wales 673 side the most outstanding 
modern sire has easily been Hiaw^atha 10067 (1892-1915). He 
was got by Prince Bobert 7135, a son of Prince of Wales 673, 
and bears the record of being the most successful show horse 
of the breed. His daughters mated very successfully with 
Baron’s Pride 9122 and Baron’s Pride’s daughters mated very 
successfully with Hiawatha 10067, but while Baron’s Pride 
was the ideal typical Clydesdale with faultless feet and limbs 
and well ribbed, with a beautifullv set head and neck and high 
withers, albeit rather light in the thighs and lacking muscular 
development there, Hiawatha 10067 set a now type in Clydes- 
dales. He was himself a tall ” horse. He came very slowly 
to maturity and always appeared a little “leggy.” He had 
perfectly formed hind limbs and tones which looked like ivory. 
No one of the older race of Clydesdale fanciers or owners, that 
is the men of about 1850-1900 ever thought of speaking of a 
“ tall ” horse; their ideal was ever the “ thick ” horse — big 
when lying down. Hiawatha made the “ tall ” horse popular, 
and to-day a slowly-maturing colt with broad, flat, thin, clean 
bones is not found fault with, even should he be a little “on 
the leg.” Granted he is out of the short-legged, deep-ribbed, 
sound-footed and sonncMimbed type of mare, he is more 
favoured by judges than the short-legged thick colt which is 
pronounced *told fashioned.” 

Popularity ol the Breed.— The Clydesdale has for well nigh 
a century been in demand for export. Hence his prominence 
especially in Australia, New Zealand and Canada. During 
the years from 1850 to about 1880 a fair number of the best 
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fitallions and mares were annually shipped to those countries. 
In 1880 a big trade in second-class animals began with the 
United States and lasted for about a dozen years. It was an 
unfortunate trade, as too many animals of secondary merit 
were shipped. During the years immediately preceding 1914 
there was an extraordinary export trade which reached high- 
water mark in 1911, when the number of export certificates 
issued by the Breed Society was 1,617. Since the War exports 
have been few in number, but have included some of the 
best stallions and mares of their years, including Cawdor Cup 
Champion winners. 

The Clydesdale holds the record among draught breeds for 
high prices realised at public auction. Baron of Buchlyvie 
11263 was sold in this way in Ayr market in December, 1911, 
for £9,500; in October, 1915, his son Bonnie Buchlyvie 14037 
was sold at the Seaham dispersion for 5,000 guineas; the brood 
mare Dunure Glad Eye 89839 was sold at Dene House disper- 
sion sale in April, 1919, for 1,850 guineas; at the Lanark sales 
in October, 1920, the yearling colt Becord 20157 was sold for 
£3,400. The following are some of the outstanding averages 
realised at auction sales during the better part of the past half 
century : — 


Date. 

20th Ocfohor, 1870 
11th October, 1000 
7tli October, 1915 


6th March, 1917 
5fh Ma»ch, 1918 
14th January, 1919 
8th October, 1920 

11th October, 1920 
13th October, 1920 


Place. 

Knockdon - - - . 

Blttcon Point (dinporRion) 
Seahatu Harbour (dispersion) 

Dunure Mains (draft) - 
Banks Stii i (dispersion) 
Dunure Mains (dispersion) 
Boquhun (dispersion) - 

Dunure Mains (dispersion) 
Farleton (diKpereion) * 


Number. Averatfe Price, 
22head £2oiMr> 2 
14 females £206 10 6 
100 head £211 17 4 
(both sexes and 
all ages) 

- 47 head £323 18 8 
25 stallions £557 19 5 
13 stallions £1,676 7 4 
40 (mostly £317 8 3 
females) 

28 head £1,312 2 1 
19 (mnstly £408 13 $ 
females) 
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LABOUR ON THE FARM. 

A. G. EtJSTON. B.A., B.Sc. (Lond.), D.Sc. (Leeds), 
and J, S. Simpson, B.Sc., 

The University, Leeds. 

Since the year 1908 a large amount of statistical data bearing 
on the various aspects of farm costs has been accumulated in the 
Department of Agriculture of the University of Leeds, and a 
systematic investigation of the records may be interesting and 
instructive. More or less complete records on at least eight 
farms can be traced back continuously to 1912, while at the 
present time 52 Yorkshire farms of varied size and type are 
being costed thjough the Department. 

During the past year the bill for manual labour has been 
found to vary on the different farms from £1 Ss. 6d. to 
£17 2s. 4d. per acre. Such wide limits naturally lead one to ask 
what are the varying factors which have contributed to bring 
about such widely varying labour costs in the same year? Was 
the one farm being farmed efficiently? Was the management 
justified by results in so large an outlay on manual labour on 
the other farm? How much per acre ought a farmer at the 
present time to be spending on labour? 

During the time that the investigations have been carried out, 
the labour bill on one small holding of 16 acres has been found 
to increase from £52 in the year ending 3)st December, 1912, to 
£289 IBs. Id. for the year ending Slst December, 1921. Was 
labour in pre-war days, or in the early days of the War, before 
the institution of the .Agricultural Wages Board, getting its 
fair share of the output from the farm? Have the awards of 
the Wages Board, and the subsequent recommendations of the 
Conciliation Committees with regard to labour, been reasonable 
and fair, or is labour at the present time getting an undue share 
of the net returns from the farms? The records available can 
suggest answers to practically all of these questions. 

Influence ol the War on the Labour Bill. — In Table I are 
shown the yearly variations in the labour bills of 4 different 
types of Yorkshire farms, these variations being typical of those 
found On the other farms of which available records date back to 
pre-war days. T( will be seen that with the outbreak of the War 
and the subsequent rise in prices the wages bills on the farms 
remained with very few exceptions fairly stationary until in 
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1917-18 the institution of the Wages Board and the successive 
Wages Board Orders tended to raise them higher and higher. 
In each c ase the maximum was reached in the year 1920-21, and 
with the disappearance of the Wages Board, and the subsequent 
advent of the Conciliation Committees, there has been a slight 
drop, though the wages bill in 1921-22 in no case met with by 
the authors fell to the level of the year 1919-20. 

Table I. 

Annual Variations in the Ijaboiir Bill of 4 Yorkshire Farms. 


Vear 

H. 

C.M. 

D. 

M. 


£ 

& 

£ 

£ 

191M2 

62 

786 

324 

966 

1912.13 

74 

796 

355 

972 

1913-14 

83 

829 

417 

971 

1914-16 

77 

825 

684 

911 

1916.ir> 

98 

808 

670 

... 1,153 

1916-17 

99 

768 

604 

... 3,274 

1917-18 

... 102 

834 

664 

... 1,694 

1918-19 

... 224 

... 1,336 

692 

... 1,765 

1919-20 

... 279 

... 1,650 

991 

... 2,292 

1920-21 

... 309 

... 2,118 

... 1,254 

... 2,632 

1921-22 

... 290 

... 1,841 

.. 1,107 

... 2,487 


In Fig. 1 the annual variations of the labour bills of these 
farms are plotted for the sake of comparison on an acreage basis. 

FARM IL is a small holding of Ifi acres, on the oiitskirts of 
an industrial town, and is given up entirely to milk production. 
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C.M. is a mixed farm of just over 800 acres, specialises in 
pigs, but breeds and rears cattle and produces milk, the milk 
being mainly converted into batter and cheese. Some of the 
land is good potato land, though good com crops, particularly 
wheat, cBn be grown. 



Fia. 2.— CorrelatioQ of Rise of Farm Wsges with Cost of Living. 


D. is a mixed farm of just over 200 acres, which started to 
develop the milk industry at the outbreak of the War. It could 
be looked upon as barley rather than wheat land. 

M. is a farm of 786 acres, two-thirds of which is grass, mainly 
sheep land, the arable land being light and given up largely to 
potatoes and rye. 
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As far as Yorkshire as a whole is concerned, the Wages Board 
awards may be briefly summarised as follows 


Hat® (if 
Award 

12th Sept., 1918 ..a Adult Labourer 

21st Oct., 1918 ... Stockmen 

6th Oct., 1919 ... Adult Labourer 

19th April, 1920 ... All Classes 

23rd Oct., 1920 ... „ „ 


Minimum wage 

Hours 

per week 

Summer Winter 

368. 

54 

61 

41a. 

Customary Hours. 

418. 

60 

48 

458. 

60 

48 

49s. 

60 

48 
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The recommendations of the Conciliation Committee as from Ist 
October, 1921, for a 60-hour week, have been for the East 
Biding, 39 b. to 2fith November, 1921 ; for the North Biding, 40s. 
to 26th December, 1921, and 87 b. to 1st March, 1922. The 
average at the present time is approximately 358. 

In pre-war days, the average farm labourer would receive as 
wages approximately 208. per week, and the Wagea Board award 
of 23rd October, 1920, theoretically increaaed the wages bill on 
the farm to approximately two and a half times its pre-war 
figure; but the limitation of hours and the necessity of employ- 
ing more hands or the working of overtime by the existing staff 
actually increased the wages bill in most cases to three and in 
some cases to four times its pre-war figure. 

On the four farms mentioned above, the actual effect of the 
shorter hours worked as a result of the operation of Wages Board 
Orders is shown by the following table : — 


Table II. 

Number op Men Employed. 


Farm 

Year ending Apiil dth 



1912 

1913 

19H 

1915 

1916 

ltM7 

1918 

ISMi) 

1920 

1921 

1922 

H. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

M 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

16 

17 

17 

15 

14 

U 

D. 

4 

4 ' 

5 

5 

5 

6 

6 

0 

6 

7 

7 

C.M. 

11 

11 

11 

11 

11 

10 

10 

1 

12 

14 

14 


;i2 i 

82 

88 

88 

88 i 

88 

84 

85 

85 

87 

87 


It will be seen that the number of men employed on the 1,800 
acres concerned rises from 82 in pre-war days to 37 in 1921 — 
an increase of nearly 16 per cent. Expressed differently, it 
would seem that the reduction in hours worked necessitated the 
employment of 7 men in 1921 to accomplish the work performed 
by 6 men in 1912. 

The wisdom of the awards can be judged in one of two ways. 
It may be claimed that wages should rise in proportion to the 
cost of living, or, alternatively, that the amount paid in wages 
by any industry must be finally determined by what the industry 
can afford to pay. 

It is interesting therefore to compare the wages actually paid 
on the various farms when viewed from both these standpoints. 

Comparisoii of Wages with G(»t of Living.— -In Fig. 2, an 
attempt has been made to correlate the wages actually paid 
on aU the farms whose records go back to 1914, with the vai^ 
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tions in the cost of living. The wages bills on all the 12 farms 
have been totalled each year, and reduced to a figure which 
corresponds to a standard of 100 for the year ending 81st March, 
1914. The comparative coats of living have been deduced from 
tho index figures published each month in the Labour Gazette, 
taking the prices prevailing in 1914 as 100, and adding to that 
each year the average percentage increase during the period 
1st April — 31st March. 


Table III. 

CojfpAKisoN OF Wages Bn.i.s in yoBKSHiRE with Cost op Living. 


Year 


Comparative 

Comparative 


Wages Hill 

Cost, of Living 

19ia-14 


100 

100 

1914-15 


104 

104 

1915-16 


114 

129 

1916-17 


119 

154 

1917.18 


143 

182 

1918-19 


174 

200 

1919-20 


227 

218 

1920-21 

«*• 

275 

255 

1921-22 


249 

203 


It will be seen that up to 31st March, 1915, the slight 
increase in wages on the farms in question coincided 
exactly with the slight increase in the cost of living. From then 
up to the end of March, 1918, the cost of living rose much more 
quicklv than the rise in wages, by which time wages had risen 
48 and the cost of living 82 per cent. Judging from this stand- 
point, the Wages Board was not appointed a day too soon. 

From then up to March, 1921, farm wages rose more rapidly 
than the cost of living, the two curves crossing approximately in 
January, 1920. 

When the Wages Boa id -was dissolved in 1921, and Concilia- 
tion Committees* were set up under the Com Production Acts 
(Repeal) Act, 1921. the percentage increase in the wages paid 
on the farms was approximately 20 points above the percentage 
increase in the cost of living. By April, 1922, when the cost 
of living was falling more quickly than the wages on the farms. 
There was a difference of 45 points in favour of the increased 
wages. • 

It would appear therefore that while the Wages Board Awards 
up to April. 1920, were more than justified, the last increase in 
October, 1920, could hardly be looked upon in the same light. 
It is, however, only right to bear in mind that what the farm 
wdrker, looking at the matter from his own point of view, might 
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consider he had lost up to January, 1920, owing to the failure 
of the rise in his wages to keep pace with the rise in the cost 
of living, would only be recovered by April, 1928. provided his 
wages and the cost of living remained stationary at the present 
level, or both fell in the ratios in which they have fallen since 
the appointment of the Conciliation Committees. 

According to the index figures as published in the Labour 
Gazette, the cost of living reached its maximum in November, 
1920, when it stood at 176 points above the pre-war level. Since 
then it has dropped fairly consistently until by April, 1922, it 
stood only at 88 points above the standard. It is interesting 
therefore to consider how closely the rise and subsequent fall in 
agricultural wages agreed with those which obtained in other 
industries. 

Bise of Agricultural Wages Compared with those of other 
Industries. — Briefly it may be stated that as compared with those 
that have obtained in other industries agricultural wages were 
slow to rise, and have again been slow to fall, that while as far 
as can be traced the maximum increase of wages in the agricul- 
tural industry has only been exceeded by the maximum increases 
in the wages of the hnilding trades labourers and railway 
workers, the increases which prevailed in March. 1922. were 
only approached hy those which prevailed in the printing trade ; 
and that while at that time agricultural wages stood at 148 per 
cent, above th(' pre-war level, w'agcs in the w'oollen trade were 
P.*? per cent., in the cotton trade 61 per cent., and miners’ wages 
only 45 per cent, above pre-war level. 

While in an irticle of this description it is impossible to quote 
the W'ages variations in all the 24 industries, it appears that 
from the agricultural worker’s point of view the rise in agricul- 
tural wages with the rise in the cost of living will bear comparison 
with the increase granted in any other industry. 

In the comparisons which have been made it must, however, 
be remembered that the figures relate to percentage increases 
and not to actual increases. Owing, then, to the low pre-war 
rate of farm wages, any actual increase obtained is reflected as 
p. greater percentage increase than would be the case in other 
industries with a higher pre-war rate of pay. 

It has already been suggested that while from the labour 
point of view wages should be determined by the cost of living, 
yet the employer demands that they should he determined bv 
what the industry can afford to pay. An estimate of this latter 
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sum can be obtained by a study of the varying Gross Ineome 
derived from the industry on certain farms, or, better still, from 
a study of the varying Net Output. 

Relation of Cost of Labour to Gross Income from Farming. — 

The graphical representation in Pig. 3 illustrates the relation 
of labour costs to gross income. 

It will be seen that on this farm of 812 acres, the wages from 
1914 to 1918 remained approximately constant, though the gross in- 
come from the farm had during that time been more than doubled. 
Up to the intervention of the Wages Board, the men were reap- 
ing no advantage from the increasing prosperity of the farm. As 
rents were remaining constant, presumably it was the farmer 
who was reaping the whole of the benefit. If this is typical of 
other farms, it looks as if in justice to the worker the Wages 
Board might with advantage have been set up at least two and 
probably two and a half years earlier. Continuing the 
curves in Pig. 3 it will be seen that the gross income derived 
from the farm reached its maximum in 1920. 

During the next year, in spite of the fact that with falling 
prices the gross income from the farm was rapidly falling, the 
successive awards of the Wages Board were steadily increasing 
the wages bill. During the last year of the series, with the 
advent of the Conciliation Committee, wages on the farm fell, 
but not at all so sharply as the fall in the gross income derived 
from the farm. On this particular farm, during the year 
1921-22, 46 per cent, of the total gross income was required to 
pay the labour bill alone. 

Looking at the bottom graph in Pig. 8, it will be seen that 
during the years 1915 to 1919, and possibly up to 1920, labour 
was apparently not getting its fair share, but that from 
1920-1922 it was certainly getting more than its share. Pro- 
vided we had taken the 3914 figures as our standard and labour 
on the farm had been prepared to accept as its share the pro- 
portion which the farm could apparently afford to pay, it would 
have received as wages in — 



19 .'0-21 
1921-22 


.. 1.520 

... 1,200 


2.H8 

1,841 
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In other words labour might complain that up to 1920 it had 
received as wages £2,800 less than what it might perhaps with 
reason have claimed as its share, but might congratulate itself 
that during the years 1920-21 and 1921-22, it had been paid 
£1,200 more than its share. 

These figures have been arrived at by a comparison of the 
wages and groBs income from the farm. It is, however, fairer 
to try and get a comparison betweeen wages and net income, or 
even net output, the net output being the fund available for 
payment of profits to the farmers, rent to the landlord and wages 
to the men. 

Relation of Cost of Labour to Net Output in Farming. — 

According to Orwin’s figures,* which agree fairly closely with 
those wo have obtained in Yorkshire, in 1918-14 labour was 
taking 33 per cent, of the net output, the farmer 45 per cent. ; 
in 1913-17 labour t<x)k 27 per cent., the farmer 61 per cent. 
In 1919-20 on 11 Yorkshire farms of 2,788 acres, on which the 
net output averaged £9 4s. 7d. per acre, labour took 49 per 
cent.; in 1920-21, on 19 Yorkshire farms of 4,471 acres, on 
which the not output was £5 12s. 2d. per acre, labour took 78 
per cent , and in 1921-22 on the 29 farms in the same county 
comprising 6.515 acres, whose full accounts are at present com- 
pleted, labour took 84 per cent, of a total not output of 
£4 4s. 9d. per acre. Judged from the standard of the net output, 
from the outbreak of the War up to 1917-18 labour was not, as 
has before been pointed out, receiving its fair share of the in- 
creased prosperity of the industry, but for the last two 
years at least it has been cretting more tlian the industry could 
reasonably be expected to bear. 


^ Journal of Royul Agrici ltaral Societij^ Vol. 82, p. 155. 
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GROUND MINERAL PHOSPHATES 
AS MANURES- 

D. A. Gilchrist, 

Professor of Agriculture, Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Dr. Aitken's Experiments in Scotland^ 1879-1889; — Trials 
of ground mineral phosphates were made for many years at the 
Pumpherston Agriculiural Experimental Station of the High- 
land and Agricultural Society of Scotland, by the late Hr. 
Aitken, Chemist to the Society. The results are now of 
special interest when ground mineral phosphates are again 
being offered to farmers in considerable quantity. Dr. Aitken 
conducted trials for seven years previous to 1886, and found 
these ground mineral phosphates very erratic in their action. 
He concluded* that their utility varied with the softness of the 
mineral, and with the fineness of grinding. The phosphates 
which produced the best results were Carolina land phosphate, 
Belgian phosphate, and Aruba phosphate, but these w’ere also 
the finest ground. He reported that they produced better 
results in wet than in dry seasons, and that they acted best 
on land rich in organic matter. He also found that phosphatic 
guano and precipitated phosphate acted better than ground 
mineral phosphates, but that bone ash did not act so well. ]le 
concluded that superphosphate was the most reliable kind of 
phosphate for general use, but that with a more thorough 
system of grinding the dissolving of phosphates might be 
dispensed with. 

In the following year Dr. Aitken recordedt most valuable 
results on the value of mineral phosphates of different degrees 
of fineness. In 1886 he conducted at Pumpherston trials of basic 
slag containing 40 per cent, phosphates (then a new manure), 
and the following ground mineral phosphates : — Cura 9 ao, 87 per 
cent, phosphates; Canadian, 59 per cent, phosphates; Carolina, 
57 per cent, phosphates; and Belgian, 40 per cent, phosphates; 
and also of superphosphate, 28 per cent, soluble phosphates. 
The crop was turnips and the plots were one-twentieth of an 
acre in area. In all cases the plots received (per acre) 100 lb. 
of sulphate of ammonia and 60 lb. of sulphate of potash (50 
per cent, potash). He found, although all the ground mineral 

♦ Trumat:tions of the lli;<hlan(i and Agricultural iSocieiv, p. 861 . 

t Oo. do. \ 1887, p. 246.* 
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phosphates appeared to be finely ground, that less than 50 per 
cent, of each would pass through a sieve of 120 wires to the 
linear inch. He therefore had all these mineral phosphates 
sifted, and tested each of them as : — 

(1) Sifted — all passing through a No. 120 sieve, and 

(2) Unsifted — from 40-50 per cent, passing through a 
No. 120 sieve. 

The same amount of phosphoric acid (about 100 lb. an acre) 
was applied of each, so that the quantities per acre were : 
Superphosphate, 800 lb.; Basic Slag, 560 lb.; Curasao, 260 lb.; 
Uanadian, 860 lb.; Uarolina, 400 lb.; and Belgian, 560 lb. 

On the average the weights per acre of the turnips were : — 


No phoRpliates 


Tons, 

9 

Cwt. 

9 

Superpliospliate 

.. 

11 

9 

Basic slag 


11 

13 

Miiu-ral pliospliates sifted ... 

>.« 

11 

17 

Mineral phosjilintes unsifted 



10 

18 


He summed up the results thus : — 

“1. (inuiiid mineral plmsphatoB aie the more active the more finely they 
are #rrom»d. 

*‘2. When giound as finely as to pass throujih a sieve of 120 wires per 
linear im h, tliev are nearh as a<’tive as miperphosphates. 

^‘8. The natuie of ilie pliospliate is of much less importance than the fine- 
ness to which it is ground. 

^‘4. B.ihi • slag is at pr sent 188d) the most finely ground and the cheapest 
pliosphare on tin* market.” 

Dr. Aitken conducted such trials for many years, not only 
at Pumpherston, but on farms in all parts of Scotland. Many 
of his trials with ground mineral phosphates were disappoint- 
ing and he believed that the lack of fineness of grinding caused 
a number of the poorer results. The advent of basic slag, the 
good results it gave, the fact that it could be readily obtained 
ground to a standard fineness, and also that phosphates could 
then be obtained at a cheaper cost per unit in this than in 
ground mineral phosphates, all tended to discourage further 
experimental work with ground mineral phosphates at that 
time. 

In 1889 Dr. Aitken stated that a unit of phosphate of lime 
cost Is. Id. in mineral phosphates and oiily lid. in basic slag. 
In 1896 he put their relative costs at 8Jd. and Is. 2Jd. Since 
that time the phosphates have usually been at a lower cost per 
unit in mineral phosphates than in basic slag. There were 
for some time, however, abundant supplies of basic slag, and 

0 2 
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very little experimental work was done with mineral phos- 
phates. Quotations for most grades of basic slag are now about 
2s. 5d. per unit of phosphate of lime at the farmer’s nearest 
station, whereas in the north of England finely ground North 
African phosphates, containing 60 per cent, of phosphate of 
lime, and guaranteed that 80 per cent, will pass through a 
No. 120 sieve (14,400 holes to the square inch) are now offered 
at about Is. 4d. a unit at the farmer’s nearest station. The 
great alteration in the relative commercial values of these two 
phosphatic manures makes the late Dr. Aitken’s results now 
of great interest and value, and especial attention should be 
given to his advice, repeatedly and emphatically made, that 
mineral phosphates a])plied to the land are of use as manures 
only when they are ground to the finest flour. 

Trials at Cockle Park| 1911-14. — Trials of various phosphatic 
manures for t,hree years’ seeds hay were made at Cockle Park 
in the three years, 1911-1913, 10 cwt. per acre of high-grade 
basic slag, or an equivalent amount of phosphates in other 
dressings, being applied when the corn crop was harvested. 
On the average of the three following years the amounts of 
hay produ(‘ed per nc.re were: — untreated plot, 33J cwt.; basic 
slag plots, 38J (‘wt. to 41J cwt.; bone meal, 40J cwt.; Tunisian 
rock phosphate, 37.] cwt.; and Belgian rock phosphate, 40J cwt. 

Similar trials were made for the three years, 1912-14, when 
the average crops of hay per acre for the three years were : — 
No dressing, 33J cwt. ; basic slag plots. 39] to 41 cwt. ; bone 
meal, 37 cwt. : Tunisian phosphate, 39 cwt. ; and Belgian rock 
phosphate, 40 cwt. (See Guide to Cockle Park, 1917.) 

These and other trials showed that ground mineral phos- 
phates gave results practically equivalent to basic slag. 

Trials at Wylam-on-Tyne, 1914. — Trials of mineral phos- 
phates on the park at Close House, Wylam-on-Tyne, were 
commenced in March, 1914, when basic slag, Belgian phos- 
phate and Algerian phosphate were applied to different areas of 
the park, 200 lb. an acre of phosphoric acid being applied in 
eiich case. A careful inspection 2] years later showed on all 
the treated areas a marked improvement due to these manures. 
The pasture on the Untreated area was valued at 26b. an acre 
and that on the remaining areas at 458. an acre. The results 
showed that when mineral phosphates are as finely ground as 
basic slag the phosphates they contain may be about equally' 
effective. 
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Trials in EsseXi 1916. — Dr. Eobertson commenced trials in 
Essex in 1916 with mineral phosphates and basic slag. The 
results of these trials are given in the September issue of 
this Journal, page 519. He concludes that as a source of phos- 
phate for the manuring of grass land, the value of mineral 
phosphates is very close to that of high-grade basic slag, and 
that, of the various types of rock phosphate, Gafsa (a North 
African phosphate) seems to be the most suitable for direct 
application. 

Trials at Cockle Park, 1917. — ^In October, 1917, 11.1 cwt, 

per a(ire of high-grade basic slag and 8.8 cwt. per acre of 
Tunisian phosphate were applied to small plots of old pasture 
of a poor character at Cockle Park. Each dressing contained 
200 lb, phosphoric acid. The dressings were repeated in 
October, 1920. A recent inspection of these plots shows a 
marked improvement over the untreated plots, and it is diffi- 
cult by observation to say which have been most effective. 

It is again urged that the greatest importance should be 
attached to fineness of grinding. The eye is not a safe test in 
judging of this fineness, so that samples should be obtained 
before ]nirchasc for examination and guarantees as to fineness 
of grinding. It is usual to guarantee tliat 80 per cent, of basic 
slag and other finely ground mineral phosphates will pass 
through a No, 100 sieve, containing 10,000 holes per square 
inch. It is now ]:x)ssible to obtain these mineral phosphates, 
with a guarantee that 80 per cent, will pass through a No. 120 
sieve, containing 14,400 holes per square inch. 

Trials at Cockle Park, 1922. — An important trial of phosphatic 
maniires on poor grass land was commenced at Cockle Park in 
the North Field, Paradise, in February, 1922. Alongside the 
other dressings North African phosphates were applied to two 
plots at the rate of 6 cwt. per acre. This contained 63 per 
cent, of phosphates. In one case the fineness of grinding was 
79 per cent, through a No. 100 sieve, and in the other 83 per 
cent, through a No. 120 sieve. The results already indicate 
that the more finely ground phosphate has developed 
clover and pasture plants more effectively than the other, and 
also that, so far, the results of this finely ground phosphate 
are quite comparable with that of high-grade basic slag. 

The following table shows the approximate costs of high- 
grade basic slag and of finely ground North African phosphate, 
as offered to farmers in the north of England in September 
last : — 
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Nineteen 

vh h Price ♦ Price units per Cost 

rnospnates. ^ 

per cent. a d. a. d. cwt a. d. 
Baaic alag ... ... 38 91 0 2 4} 10 45 6 

ground North African 

phosphate ... ... 60 80 0 1 4 6^ 25 4 

* Carriage paid to fanners’ stations, 
t Containing n* arly 200 Ih. phosphoric acid. 

The basic slag is guaranteed that 80 per cent, will pass 
through a No. 100 sieve, containing 10,000 holes to the square 
inch; and the North African phosphate that 80 per cent, will 
pass through a No. 120 sieve containing 14,400 holes to the 
square inch. 

[In an early issue of the Journal it is proposed to publisli an 
article on Naura phosphate.] 


THE PLANNING AND CONSTRUCTION 
OF FARM BUILDINGS: 

A MODEPtN HOMESTKAT). 

Major H. P. G. Maule, D.S.O., M.C., F.E.I.B.A., 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

The planning and construction of a c'ompletely modern home- 
stead is at the present time by no means an easy problem, and 
the publication of the plans for the new farm buildings at 
Seale-Hayne Agricultural College may be of interest, particu- 
larly as the scheme presents at least one departure from the 
accepted normal type. 

The Traditional T3rpe. — Since the middle of the last century, 
although variations mny be found in detail in different parts 
of the country, the planning of the buildings of the larger 
farms in England has followed a more or less definite type. 

The generally accepted principle has been to place what 
may be termed the administrative building, consisting of the 
accommodation for food storage and preparation and the accom- 
panying necessary machinery, in a two-storied building on the 
north side of the steading, with the buildings containing stock 
arranged at right angles projecting southwards in two or more 
arms. The spaces between these ranges or wings are used as 
covered or open stock yards in which the main bulk of the 
farmyard manure is produced and kept until ready for distribu- 
tion. Frequently, on the larger and more extensive holdings, 
this arrangement is duplicated. 
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Broadly speaking, where completely new buildings have been 
erected, the main objects have been to facilitate the economical 
distribution of prepared food stuffs and to provide shelter and 
accommodation for animals in the most concentrated manner. 

In many cases the buildings have been elaborate and costly 
in construction, conveying the idea that the then methods of 
farming were fixed for all time and that “ adaptability was 
a word undreamed of. 

Present Day Conditions, — Before describing the accompany- 
ing plans it may be wise to analyse briefly a few of the more 
pressing problems of the moment, pertaining to farm design 
and construction, as applied to larger holdings. 

Leaving the specialist out of account, it is probably correct 
to say that for general farming purposes the primary need is 
sound and economic planning designed in every possible way 
to limit capital expenditure, to cheapen production by 
ease and economy of labour and economy in annual mainten- 
ance, while in addition to these there is an ever-growing 
demand to find the best possible solution for the hygienic 
well-being and im])rovement of stock of all kinds and at the 
same time to iiKTea‘^e production. 

Another important fac^tor is the demand for the production 
of clean milk, which in turn compels action of a more or less 
restrictive character to achieve the end in view. 

In addition to these facts, there is the almost daily increas- 
ing importanc‘e of scientific research applied to every branch 
of husbandry, and it is therefore evident that the whole busi- 
ness of farming is passing through an exceptional period of 
transition. If these facts are admitted, it is all-important for 
the farm architect to keep an open mind, to watch for any 
signs of new ideas and methods designed to meet the problems 
of the moment, or to forestall the advent of those to come in 
the near future. 

It is seriously suggested that the proper planning of farm 
buildings offers to the designer at least as many problems in 
arrangement and construction, albeit the latter may be of 
simple type, as any other scientific or commercial undertaking, 
but with one very important addition. 

In most building undertakings of a commercial character 
there are two chief factors: (1) The eflBlciency, health and 
comfort of the human beings employed in the business, and 
(2) the convenience and efficiency of the building for its imme- 
diate purpose. In the planning of farm buildings we have 
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in addition the very vital problem of the health and well-being 
of various kinds of animals living under artificial conditions. 

Our method of research into this latter problem is almost 
entirely empirical, and the best results are only attained by 
the somewhat crude method of trial and error and by examin- 
ing into the causes of repeated failure or success. 

It is true that a science of animal hygiene is being gradually 
built up, but in actual practice it is frequently found that the 
most elaborately planned and constructed buildings, where 
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With the economic stringency of the present time and the 
necessity for an improved return on capital, it is obvious that 
the line of attack must be one which embraces cheap construc- 
tion and at the same time allows of adaptability for future 
needs and improvements. 

As has been said before in these articles any departure from 
accepted principles should be watched with interest, and, if 
found successful in practice, will form the basis for future 
development. 



Fio. 2. — Orij^inal plim of Farm Buildinfrs, Seale-Hayne Agricultural College. 

A Traditional Plan, 1903. — The first plan (Fig. 1), given for 
the purpose of illustrating the traditional type referred to 
above, is that of a farm steading in Hampshire designed and 
built in 1908. The farm contained about 300 acres, mostly 
arable, and accommodation was required for a very limited 
number of cows, provision being made for eight. The cow 
house formed the centre range with a covered yard on one 
side and an open yard on the other, but access for the cows 
was provided without necessitating the crossing of either yard. 
The distribution of fodder to each wing is simply and directly 
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arranged for from the administrative block, and some care 
was taken for the comfort of the farm workers by the provision 
of a mess room. Tlie plan may be said to be compact and 
straightforward, but the position of the cow house between 
two stock yards should no longer be considered ideal. 

A Traditional Plan, 1914. — The second illustration (Fig. 2) 
shows the original plan for new farm buildings prepared for 
the Governors of Seale-Hayne Agricultural College, Newton 
Abbot, and is interesting as showing a distinct adherence to 
traditional type — in fact it is to all intents and purposes as 
true to accepted principle as is the earlier plan of Newtown 
farm shown in Fig. 1. Originally prepared before the War, 
nothing was actually done with regard to building until 1920, 
when the state of the existing farmstead at the Seale-Hayne 
College made a reconstruction imperative. 

A review of the then situation, however, made it clear that 
the proposed plan, though excellent in itself, maintained the 
traditional position for the cow shed with its obvious disadvan- 
tages from the modern hygienic standpoint. Further, the plan 
did not lend itself well to future extensions or modifications 
in farming practice and was considered hardly suflBciently 
adaptable for modern scientific and experimental farming. 

A New Type. — The third illustration shows the general lay- 
out plan of the new buildings as finally approved by the 
Governors and passed by the Ministry of Agriculture. It 
should be mentioned that the site is an exceptionally difficult 
one owing to the uneven nature of the ground, the character 
of the approaches, and the position of existing buildings, such 
as the dairy and College workshop already erected in 1914. 

In view of future legislation with regard to the production 
of clean milk, and the intention of the Governors to keep a 
herd of dairy cows, the authorities at the Ministry of Health 
were consulted with regard to the placing and arrangement of 
the cow-house. The suggestion of the Ministry of Agriculture 
that the traditional position of the cow-house should be changed 
so that it no longer abutted upon stock and manure yards was 
welcomed, as it has long been proved that the main source 
of milk contamination is from minute particles of manure, 
from which it follows that proximity to a manure yard or pit 
must of necessity increase the risk of contamination. It is 
noteworthy that this departure from the normal and accepted 
type was decided upon on its own merits and was not due in 
any way to the falling ground or any peculiarity of site. 




Fig. 3. — Plan of Fann Buildings as finally adopted, at Seale- Hayne Agricultural College. 
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A reference to the plan (Fig. 3) shows that the main ad- 
ministrative range occiipies a normal position to the north, 
with Dutch barn and silo adjacent, but the cow house is placed 
to the west, though still in immediate proximity to the mixing 
floor and silo. Space has been provided for milk weighing and 
recording and for the men’s lavatory. The cows enter off a 
hard road on the south side and milk is taken out to the dairy 
by a separate exit at the west end. The chief merit of this 
arrangement is that the cow-house is no longer in an enclosed 
position but is, as far as possible, isolated from the remainder 
of the buildings, open to sun and air on three sides, and free 
from the dust and flies inseparable from stock yards. The 
disposal of manure from the eow-shed will be by a gravitation 
trolley to a covered manure pit or into the stock yard. 

The^ two sonthw^ard projecting blocks are normally placed 
with a yard between, which it is intended to cover in when 
funds are available. 

The position of the stables stretching eastwards from the 
administrative block and the position of the cart and imple- 
ment shed were largely dictated by the nature of the site and 
the importance of obtaining an easy graded access. 

Another poiilt worth noting is the isolated position of the 
pigsties, to which whey will be gravitated from the dairy on 
the higher ground above. 

The most careful consideration has been given to the prac- 
tical arrangements for storing, preparing, and distributing 
fodder, and a reference to the plan will show that the departure 
from type, w^hile it has distributed the buildings in a less con- 
fined form, has not materially increased the diflSculties of food 
distribution. 

It is not intended in this article to do more than draw 
attention to the general principles involved in the planning 
of these farm buildings, particularly with regard to any de- 
parture from the normal type, but it is urged that in this 
scheme the College authorities and their architect have intro- 
duced an important new principle in the relative position of 
the cow-shed to other buildings whereby the hygienic condi- 
tions requisite to assist in the production of clean milk 
must be materially better than could be the case were the 
traditional lines followed. It is also claimed that, so far as 
administration is concerned, both in feeding and cleaning, 
there is no loss but rather gain in efficiency and economy. 
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So far as the construction is concerned a permanent type 
was decided upon for various reasons, but it is suggested that 
this scheme lends itself to the method adopted by the Directors 
of the National Institute for Kesearch in Dairying — i.e., the 
administrative block, cow-house, and stables might be con- 
structed in permanent materials, and the covered yard and 
south ranges might be built of timber with a light truss roof 
construction and cheap covering material. Such a method 
would admit of easy and cheap extension to the east when the 
conditions of farming required increased room for stock. 

There can be little doubt that, at the present time when 
initial cost in construction is high and farming conditions are 
in a state of transition, adaptability is a very important factor, 
and there is therefore much to be said for building in such a 
manner that alteration and extension may be easy and cheap. 

In conclusion, the writer would like to express his thanks 
to Mr. E. F. Gutteridge, of Messrs. Gntteridge, of Southamp- 
ton, architects to the Governors of Beale-Hayne College, for 
his kindness in permitting the publication of his plans and 
for his cordial co-operation in all negotiations concerning them. 
m ^ ^ 

POSSIBILITIES OF FRUIT AND 
VEGETABLE GROWING IN DURHAM 
AND CHESHIRE. 

W. G. Lobjoit, J.P., O.B.E., 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

There are some things which philosophy seems unable to 
account for. One is markets — ^why did they establish themselves 
just where they are? Why do many of them persist in spite of 
everything? Better alternative sites for Covent Garden Market 
have been suggested * some attempts have evtm been made to estab- 
lish rivals : none, however, has dethroned it. With all its incon- 
veniences and its incongruities Covent Garden Market still 
remains a magnet, attracting produce to its congested space from 
all parts of the world, and it continues to derange and obstnict 
traffic in the heai*t of our metropolis. 

Another problem is the areas of the country where market 
gardening thrives. Why on just this spot or that spot has a 
colony of intensive cultivators become established? Why 
just here or there have men solved the smallholding problem for 
themselves, and are thriving on holdings of smaller area than one 
would like to pronounce as possible? Superficially some reasons 
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leap to view. Proximity to some great market; some topo- 
graphical peculiarity of site giving advantages of climate; some 
particular geological formation of soil; some tradition of cultivation 
handed on from generations back. It is when individual cases 
are examined below these surface reasons that one is puzzled. 
Other markets as great, or greater, have not attracted similar 
colonies. Equal advantages of site can be pointed out where no 
exploitation exists — soils of attractive suitability are calling in 
many places for intensive cultivators but without response — 
traditions of cultivation are kept alive in a few, whose number 
does not increase. 

Such reflections as these came home with great force when 
the writer was recently visiting the County of Durham in connec- 
tion with the new Horticultural Station at Houghall, and the 
County of Cheshire for a Conference at Reaseheath. 

At Houghall sixteen acres are being developed for demonstrat- 
ing methods of culture and varieties of fruit and vegetables. 
Very little cultivation of this nature is done in the county, and 
an industrial population must draw its supplies of fruit and 
vegetables burdened with transport charges either from overseas 
or from other parts of the Kingdom — ^in either case losing the 
valuable quality of freshness. It may be said that the climate 
is atrocious or the soil unsuitable, but visits to some of the 
few growers in che county, and inspections of some of the allot- 
ments by no means support such a theory. In a village within 
twenty miles of a city in the county of Durham there is a grower 
who, on three-and-a-half acres is practising the most intensive 
culture with complete sucx'ess, producing flowers, vegetables and 
fmit in profusion. He manages to get forced rhubarb, annuals, 
and bedding geraniums, tomatoes and grapes, from the same 
greenhouse in the same year. His Victorias, Czar, and Rivers 
Prolific plums were breaking down with fruit. He had heavy 
crops of Doyenne d'Et^ and Fertility pears, as well as Grenadier, 
Lord Grosvenor and Bramley’s Seedling apples. There was 
nothing that one could see exceptional either in site or soil. At 
another village in the same county there was a county council 
smallholding where a plot of fruit — apples, pears, and plums, 
with bush fruit and strawberries — had been planted under the 
advice of the horticultural instructor, and these were all healthy 
and thriving. One asks the question “ Why has not the splendid 
market afforded by the large population in this area attracted 
more growers to benefit by it, and in so doing benefit the people 
therein as well?** It is to be hoped that Houghall will not only 
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suggest improved methods and better types to the existing 
growers, but will lead others to seize the opportunity which is 
afforded them. 

In Cheshire the surprises in store were of a different character. 
Here, the county that in imagination had been pictured as 
stocked with mottled herds and redolent with cheese making, 
turned out to be carrying on extensive industries in intensive 
cultivation of fruit, vegetables and flowers. How many know that 
on the borders of Cheshire, overflowing into the neighbouring 
Welsh county of Flint, there is a firm of growers who cultivate 
800 acres of strawberries; whose undertaking extends to 1,200 
acres, and is devoted to three crops, namely, potatoes, spring 
cabbages, and strawberries — an establishment revealing a stan- 
dard of cultivation, and an organisation that can challenge 
comparison anywhere. 

In another part of the county there is gathered a colony of 
intensive cultivators whose holdings are admirable examples of 
“ How to make the most use of the land,” where clean cultiva- 
tion, sustained fertility, and ingenious close cropping can be 
seen as well as anywhere in the world. In another district one 
finds that the soil, which is specially adapted to the growing of 
pears, has long been discovered by the local growers, although 
most of the sorts grown are of many old varieties, and the possi- 
bilities of dovoloi)ment still await exploiting. The enterprise of 
a fniit merchant in planting out some 00 acres of top and bottom 
fruit of all kinds should, if as successful as it promises to be, give 
a stimulus to further development. In another area where some 
seaside marshes have been reclaimed by draining and hedging 
and years of intensive cultivation, there is a source of supply of 
vegetables which must be of great value to the population of 
Birkenhead and Liverpool, and one is surprised to know that 
the cultivators are nervous of the possibility of their being 
displaced by building operations. 

In the midst of such a county, with so many alert and enter- 
prising growers, and so many potentialities waiting for exploita- 
tion, the Horticultural Department of Reasehoath Agricultural 
Institute should have an important sphere of influence. There 
are still new methods that could be demonstrated. There are 
yet types of vegetables and fruit apparently unknown to the 
local growers, and especially there is a wide field of opportunity 
for demonstrating methods for combating diseases and pests. 

The opening of two such demonstration stations is an event 
of great importance, and one can only hope that other counties 
in England will be able to follow along the same road. 
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THE POTATO FLOUR INDUSTRY IN 
HOLLAND. 

Th. I. Mansholt, 

Inspector oj Agriculture, The Hague. 

The potato flour industry in Holland developed during the 
second half of the 19th century on the “ fen-colonies ” in the 
northern provinces of Holland — Groningen, Drenthe, Overysel 
and Friesland — where circumstances were specially favourable 
to the extension of this industry. These districts formerly con- 
sisted of vast stretches of moorland sparsely inhabited, and 
covered with layers of peat many feet deep. Even in the 17th 
century some of these peat bogs were under cultivation, and 
since that time hundreds of canals have been dug, affording excel- 
lent means of tiansport by water. By the application of nitro- 
genous and potash manures the soil has been rendered specially 
suitable for the cultivation of potatoes, while fairly efficient and 
inexpensive labour has been available among the peat workers 
of the district. The development of the industry appears, in 
fact, to have been due to the combination of suitable soil, good 
canals, cheap fuel and labour, and the increasing demand for 
potato flour for different purposes. 

In 1840 the first potato flour factory was established in this 
part of the country, and since then many more factories have 
been built. After 1890 frequent disputes between the growers 
and manufacturers about the price paid for the potatoes led to 
the foundation of several factories on a co-operative basis, and 
at the present time most factories work on a co-operative basis. 

The members of these co-operative factories undertake to 
deliver quantities of potatoes proportionate to the number of 
shares they possess, and they are responsible for the debts of the 
society in the same proportion. At the end of the financial year 
every shareholder participates in the profit on the sale of flour. 

The capital necessary for building a large modem mill, produc- 
ing about 10,000 tons of flour, amounts to 1,200,000 Dutch 
guilders (about. ^£100, 000), while in addition a working capital 
of about £60,000 is required. At the present time dbere are 
over thirty potato flour mills in the Netherlands. The co-opera- 
tive mills originally formed the “ Growers’ Association of Flour- 
mills,” whilst the others formed the “ Association of Private 
Flour Manufacturers ” These associations were founded to 
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meet the need of the manufacturers for information and mutual 
help, and had no concern with sales. The establishment in 1919 
of the Co-operative Sales’ Office for Potato Flour has, however, 
changed the syjtem of selling direct from the factory. The task 
of this organisation is to sell the flour of its members in the 
most economical and profitable way, and to assist the manufac- 
turers to solve problems cx/nceming the improvement of methods 
of production, the increase of the output, and so forth. It is 
the opinion of the interested growers that on the whole the 
united co-operative factories now have a far greater influence 
on market prices than formerly, and this is mostly due to the 
activity cf the Co-operative Sales’ Office. The development of 
this office made the Growers’ Association of Flourmills super- 
fluous and it has recently ceased to exist. 

While most Dutch industries are suffering greatly from the 
influence of the world crisis and the general trade depression, 
the co-operative potato flour factories have on the whole no 
reason to complain. Of late years the quantity of potatoes used 
for flour-making has be“n large, especially in 1919-20 and 
1920-21, and flour prices are said to have been remunerative. 
The co-operative factories especially have profited by these 
favourable circumstances, because while the other factories have 
not always been able to obtain the necessary raw material, the 
co-operative factories, owing to the supply guaranteed by their 
members, have not met with this difficulty. 

Of late years almost 70.000 acres of potatoes have been planted 
in the fen-colonies, where the average yield per acre amounts to 
8, 9 or 10 tons. Only a small part is used for direct human con- 
sumption or cattle-food, the bulk being used for flour-making 
unless a bad harvest or any other crisis in the neighbourhood 
abnormally increases the demand for direct consumption. 

All the Dutch factories together can use about 90,000 tons 
of potatoes a week, but the factories only work at their topmost 
capacity daring harvest time and in the months of October, 
November and December. There are, however, a few factories 
that start in September and finish in January. Daring the 
remaining months of the year the material undergoes further 
manipulation, and in this way various qualities of flour ore 
manufactured. 

The quantity of potatoes delivered to the floor factories 
natnrslly varies with the harvest, and as mentioned above the 
oo-(^>erative factories have now absorbed the bulk of the trade. 
Figures for three yMtn before end ^ce the War are given bdow. 
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1910/11 

Co-op, Milh, 
tons, 

244,000 

Other MUh, 
tom, 

305,000 

Total, 

tom, 

549,000 

1911/12 

228,760 

137,250 

.366,000 

1912/13 

405,650 

426,086 

831,735 

1919/20 

*523,076 

78,385 

601,460 

1920/21 

508,740 

o5,Hl6 **• 

564, .555 

1921/22 

329,095 

14, .333 

.343,430 

The average 

production of flour 

is estimated at 880 lb. per ton 


of potatoes delivered at the flour mill. In normid years about 
25,000 tons of flour are used in the Netherlands, the balance 
being exported. 
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A SAFE METHOD OF PREVENTING 
“BUNT" IN WHEAT. 


E. 6. Saimon and H. Wobuald, 

Mycologtcal Department, South-Eastern Agricultural College, 

Wye, Kent. 


Thbbb is perhaps none of the common fungus diseases of farm 
crops that more urgently needs attention at the present time than 
“ Bunt,” or ” Stinking Smut,” of Wheat.* In the years since 
the War, complaints of its increasing prevalence have been 
made from all parts of England. Professor B. H. Biffen, 
referring more especially to the wheat lands in the Eastern 
Counties, has written : f ” Bunted wheat is far commoner than 
it should be. In part this is due to the fact that a good deal of 
the grain sold for seed purposes is infected. Buyers should be 
more on their guard, and if a single ‘ bunted ’ grain can be 
detected in a seed sample, that should be a sufficient reason for 
rejecting it. The reason for this apparently drastic course is 
that many vendors are too prone to assume that wheat can be 
adequately cleaned by the simple process of blowing out such 
grains. But whilst it is true that the spore-filled grains 
(bunt) can be removed in this manner, no wind current will dis- 
pose of the myriads of spores which inevitably find their way 
into the grooves of the grains or <he brushes of hairs at thmr 
tips during the threshing of the crop.'* 

Losses. — ^In a recent number of this Joumall outbreaks of 
bunt were recorded in Herefordshire, Shropshire, Oambridge- 


* An illustrated Leaflet (No. 92) on Bunt, giring the full life-history, can 
bo olrtained post-free on applioation to ihe Secretary, Minishy of Afflicnltore 
and t’inheriea, 10, Whitehall Place, London, &W. 1. 

1 ^ Soe. of England, 81, p. 244 (1920). 

t Vol. XXVIII, 1921, p. 780, 
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shire, Lancashire, Gloucestershire and Lincolnshire where from 
25 to 65 per cent, of the ears were attacked. The following 
case is also recorded : — ^in a northern county a chance sheaf of 
wheat was taken from the binder and the ears counted : 626 were 
found affected with bunt and 568 free, t e . 48 per cent, of the 
wheat was infected! In Kent — East Kent, Mid-Kent and the 
Weald — ^bunt is far too prevalent, and serious infestations have 
occurred in crops of the varieties Standard Bed, Yeoman and 
Marshal Foch. In one case a farmer growing Marshal Foch for 
a firm of seedsmen, had the crop thrown on his hands on account 
of the prevalence of bunt 

Whilst the worst infected fields are doubtless due to the farmer 
saving seed from a bunt-infested crop, the disease is present 
also in seed-wheat sold by seedsmen. In 1921, in a field oi 
wheat (Standard Bed) grown on Wye College Farm from seed 
supplied by a firm of seedsmen in the south of England, a 
counting of a sample of 1,000 ears in the field showed 5.1 per 
cent of bunted ears — a serious infestation. 

Pickling of Seed. — ^In 1921, in this Journal* the writers 
pointed out . (1) that the common method of “ pickling ” wheat 
with a solution of “ bluest one ” (topper sulphate) was too dah- 
gnrons. experiments shoving that a solution of bluestone suffi- 
ciently strong to kill the spores of bunt present on the seed- 
wheat causes sfiious injury to the germination of the wheat; 
and ^2) that a certain method of using a solution of formalin 
kills tho bunt aporcs without appreciably affecting the germina- 
tion of the seed-wheat. 

Further field experiments have been carried out in 1921 and 
1922, and their results, described below, show very clearly that 
by the use of a very dilute solution of formalin a simple, safe 
and cheap method exists for the prevention of bunt. 

In our previfus article cited above we wrote: “ It is to be 
feared that many eases of a ‘ poor plant ’ m wheat may have 
been caused by the seed having been * piekh'd ’ with too strong 
a solution of copper sulphate.” Evidence ve have collected 
since confirms this opinion. From inquiiies we ha\c made of 
farmers we have ascertained that it is often the case that a field 
sown with seed-wheat treated with a 10 per cent, solution of 
hluestone will show a poor and tardy germination, while where 
It has happened that a portion of the same field has been drilled 
with untreated seed-wheat of the same kind the germination has 
heen good and quick. In one case a farmer (in East Kent) sent 

• Vol. XXVn, 19?1, p. 1018, 
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us some seed-wheat (Standard Red) which he had ** pickled *' in 
the traditional method with a 10 per cent, solution of copper 
sulphate (using 3 ga). to the 4 bushels). Comparing the germina- 
tion of this seed with that of an untreated sample of the same 
seed, it was found that the “ pickled ** seed germinated only 47 
per cent, in 10 djiys, increasing after 15 days to 57 per cent,, 
and reaching finally 60 per cent. ; the untreated seed germinated 
98 per cent, in 4 days. In another case, where the same method 
was employed, again by a farmer, the treated seed (Marshal 
Foch) germinated only 70 per cent., while the untreated seed 
gave 100 per cent, germination.* Here, then, the farmers were 
killing from 30 to 40 per cent, of the seed-wheat before sowing 
it. Assuming that 21 bushels of seed to the acre is the correct 
amount to be sown, thei*e may thus be a sheer waste of J to 1 
bushel of seed-wheat to the acre. Sir Daniel Hall pointed out.t 
in 1920, that “if we could reduce tfie amount of seed used by 
one bushel an acre the country would gain 3 per cent, on its 
output of wheal, worth well over £1,000,000 a year at the 
present time.J 

I. Experiments during 1920-21. — The object of the experi- 
mentR was to confirm previous results which showed that for- 
malin was preferable to copper sulphate, and also to ascertain 
whether a more dilute solution of formalin than that previously 
used was equally effective. 

The general method adopted was that described in the pre- 
vious paper. Contaminated seed was obtained from the experi- 
mental plots of the preceding season and divided into 5 lots for 
treatment as shown in the table. Duplicate plots were sown (by 
hand) with each lot of seed, samples being retained and sent to the 
Official Seed Testing Station, where the percentage of germina- 
tion was determined. As the plants grew the plots were examined 
periodically to see whether the treatment had had any adverse 
effect on the growth, but no difference in the general appearance 
of the plots could be seen. When the crops were harvested 1,000 
ears were taken at random from each plot and examined indi- 
vidually for bunt. The results obtained were as follows: — 

We are »nf]e)*teH to Mr. S. T. Parkinaon, Hp*a«rof the Hofaiiical Depart-* 
merit, South Eastern Agricultural College, Wye, for carrying out these 
germination tests, 

t This Jonnfa/, Vol. XXVIT, 1020, p, 620. 

t Am is, of eonrse, well known, good crops are frequently obtained from 
seed pickled ” with hliiestone. Until scientific invest itrations as to ^ he correct 
rate of sefding have been nnuP*, it is ofien to any one to hold the view that a 
bettor crop is obtained by sowing tho lesser quantity of viable seed caused by 
the bluestone treatment. The economic waste of seed would, of course, still 
remain. 
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Table I. 



rcent itje 

uVumhcr of 

J*tyrci‘ntage 

Treatment. 

Uennum- 

Bu tilt’d blarti 

if Bunted 


U> n. 

per 1,000. 

Burs. 

Fonnaliu 1 : 320 

08 

U) 6) 
it) 4 f 

0.5 

Formalin 1 : 400 

08 

ll) 0 / 

C-i) 7 f 

0.36 

Formalin 1 : 480 

00 

(U 

(2) 10 J 

0.7 

Cupper Sulphate 2.6 per cent. 

00 

(1; 4ii / 
it) 62 t 

5.4 

Untreated 

00 

(1) IKM 

(2) 171 f 

14 2 


Discussion of Results, 1921. — la our previous article* we 
recoided the fact that formalin diluted 1 : 820 (1 pint to 40 gal. 
water) was as effective in controlling bunt as the 1 : 240 solution 
(1 pint to 80 gal. water) and was therefore to be preferred. The 
dilution 1 : 820 was the w'eakest used in all previous experiments ; 
it was decided therefore to use in 1920-21, the w^eaker solutions 
1 : 400 and 1 : 480, and contrast these with the solution pre- 
viously used. 

As will be sedii from Table I all the formalin solutions gave 
satisfactory results, reducing the percentage of “ bunted ” ears 
from 14.2 to h^ss than 1, the actual differences observed being 
perhaps witliin Iho experimentjil error. Since it was clear that 
the limit of dilution when formalin ceases to bo effective had nol 
bo(U} reached, it was decided to carry out a further series of 
experiments in the next year before publishing these results. 

^I’he one copper sulphate solution that w^as used, of 2.5 per 
cent, strength (2.} lb. to 10 gal. water), was the strongest that 
our previous experiments bad shown eoiild bo used without 
seriously injuring the germination of the seed. A.s is shown in 
Table I, the control of bunt when using this copper sulphate 
solution was hv no means satisfactory ; the 5 per cent, of 
“ bunted ” ears that appeared in the plots would represent a 
very serious infestation in the field. In the writers* opinion the 
use of a copj>er sulphate solution, and also of the proprietary 
articles containing copper sulphate which are sold as remedies 
for bunt, should be abandoned in favour of formalin. 

n. Experiments during the season 1921-22.— The object of 
these experiments was to test weaker solutions of formalin and“ 
also to obtain some information relative to the effect that the 
presence of whole bunted grains, in samples of seed-wheat 
treated by the formalin method, might have on the amount of 
blint in the resulting crops. 

* Tliis Journal, Vol XXVll, 11)21, |T 1018. 
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In the first place it seemed desirable to ascertain whether 
whole banted grains could be passed through a drill without 
being broken up. The following method of testing this was 
devised : 1,000 bunted grains were counted out and mixed with 
a gallon of seed free from bunt ; this was passed through a drill* 
and collected. It was then steeped in water, when the bunted 
grains floated to the top and were collected and counted : 996 
of the original 1,000 were collected in this way. A few of these 
were found burst in the water but this was probably due to water 
soaking in through slight cracks, as this was found to occur when 
slightly cracked bunted grains were put into water, but with 
these exceptions the grains were recovered whole. There 
appears then to be little danger of bunted grains becoming 
broken up in passing through a drill of the tyi)e used. 

The field experiments for 1922 were modified from those of 
previous years in order to study the effect of deliberately sowing 
whole bunted grains with the seed. 

About 1 pint of bunted grains had been collected from the 
plots of the previous season’s experiment. 90 c.c. of these were 
measured out into each of 5 glasses; the rest were crushed up 
with a pestle and mortar and the powder (consisting of the spores 
of the bunt fungus) was sprinkled over about IJ bushels of seed- 
wheat (Standard Bed), the whole being mixed together until 
every grain, so far as could be seen when examining a handful 
of the seed, had a blackened tuft of hairs at the tip. 

Ten separate gallons of this inoculated seed were then mea- 
sured out, and to each of five of these were added 90 c.c. of the 
whole bunted grains, i.e., approximately 2 per cent. 

The samples were then treated as shown in the accompanying 
table. The formalin, applied as in previous experiments, was 
used at strengths varying from 1 : 820 to 1 : 800. The plots 
were sown on the second day after the treatment. 

The plots were examined periodically but no difference in the 
stand could be detected among the plots. At harvest time 1,000 
ears were collected from each plot and the number of banted 
ears present ascertained. 

Since, on the whole, the plots of which the seed contained 
unbroken bunt grains showed no more bunt than those of which 

* Tfie drill used w»b n Massey Harris No. 6 Dise Drill (“ force feed "), set 
to sow 3 bushels to the acre, travelline: at a speed of 2 miles per hour. The 
machine was operated, for the objeet of the experiment, by means of a crank 
turned by hand, so that the machine itself was stationary, thus enablina: the 
passed seed to be^ collected in a sheet placed below the drill. We wish to 
thank Mr. C. Davies, Hoad of the Engineering Department, Wye Allege, for 
bis assistance in this ma'ter 
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the seed had none, it is to be assumed that the presence of such 
grains did not increase the amount of infection; the plots of 
which the seed received similar treatment are therefore taken 
together in calculating the percentage of bunt resulting from 
each treatment. 


Table II. 



Whole JSv filed 





(sratM absent 


Pnyited 

Percentage 

Treatment. 

or present (2 

Percentage 

Pant per 

of fhtnted 


per cent.) in 

(hrminatwn. 

1,000. 

Ears. 


the seed. 




Formalin 1 : .‘VJO 

... (1) Absent 

08 

0 

0.06 


(2) Present 

100 

1 


Foriuurin 1 : 480 

... (1) Absent 


0 

0.06 


(2) Present 

99 

1 


Formalin 1 : G40 

... (1) Absent 

100 

7 

0.8.6 


(2) Present 

98 

(> 


Formalin 1 : 800 

... (1) Absent 

99 

17 

1.4 


(2) Present 

IfK) 

11 


Untreated 

... (1) Absent 

97 

409 

.H8.96 


(2) Present 

100 

:170 



Discussion of Results, 1922. — The formalin solutions were 
used at the following dilutions : 1 pint of formalin to 

respectively 40. 60, 80 and 100 gal. of water. The results 
obtained, shown in Table II, showed clearly that the formalin 
became lees efficacious the more it was diluted below the 1 : 480 
(1 pint to 60 gal.) limit. The presence of 2 per cent, of whole 
“ bunted ” grains in the seed produced no increase of disease. 
The artificially contaminated seed produced in the two “ con- 
trol ” plots as high a percentage of “ bunted ” ears as 37 and 
40. In view of the intensity of the disease present its reducticm 
to 1.4 per cent, in the plots where the formalin was used at £h© 
extreme dilution of 1 ; 800 (1 pint to 100 gal.) is noteworthy, as 
indicating the efficacy of formalin as a fun^cide against bunt. 
The results show that the use of formalin, diluted 1 : 480 (1 pint 
to 60 gal.) gives a perfectly satisfactory control of bunt. With 
formalin at this dilution no possible injury to the seed -wheat is 
to be feared, provided that it is applied in the method described 
below. 

Sunuxiftry. — 1. The old traditional method of “pickling” 
wheat with a solution of “ bluestone ” (copper sulphate) should 
be abandoned. Experiments have shown that a solution of the 
strength necessary to kill the spores bunt seriously injures the 
genmna^on of the seed-wheat. 
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2. An easier, cheaper and a safe method of preventing bunt 
has been discovered in the use of a dilute solution of formalin, 
applied in the following manner : — 

(a) Tlui (liliiied solution rcconiiuenileU for use is preparnl l»y adding one 

part of fonu/ilin* to 480 parts of water, (e.g. 1 pint formalin to 
60 gal. of water, or for Htiiall quantities, 1 fluid oz. to 3 gal., or 1 
tabf ‘Spoonful to gal.). 

(b) The diluted solution is slowly sprinkled over the seed wheat at the rate 

of 1 gal. of solution to 2 hiishuls of seed. The seed niust he moved 
alioiit and stirred until the grains are all thoroiighl}^ w'etud, but in no 
oireu instances must the solution be allowed to form pools under the 
heap in wdneii grains might soak. 

(f) The s‘ ed is theti placed in a heap an<l covered with saeks which have 
heen soaked in the formalin solution ; the sacks should he uniformlT 
wet hut not d lipping. 

((f) Tlie treated seed is left covered up for 4 honra, not longerf ; then 
spiead out to dry in a thhi loffprnu a clean floor ; if the floor has been 
jueviouslv us< <1 for untreated corn it sluaild he netted all over with 
the formal n solution and ailovved to dry before the treated seed is 
spread on it, 

(e) lVt*(Mutions tnust be taken to prevent tb^ re-infection of the treated 
seed, e</., sacks winch have held untreated inlecled wlieat must not 
be used lor tlie treated seed unless they have un lei gone tieatmeiit bjr 
b iiig soaked in the foimalm solution or boiled in wat(‘r. 

( f) Tlie treale<l seed wh n dry should l»e sown an noon an pomf^le, 

3. It would appetir that a method involving thd. immersion 
of the st'ed-wdipal and skiinming off the bunted ” grain, or the 
use of machinery to secure the same end, is unnecessary. 


♦ formalin is the trade name for a 40 per eerit. solution of the gas 
rormaldeb,> <le in wat<*r. Pun-bas rssluiuhl <*biama guarantee that tin* forfna- 
Im so) I 1 . of tb.‘ aimve sti. ngtb. and see that il is a clear solution free from 
any preei|Mtale. Foinnilin nee<N to Im* kept in a tightly closed bottle and 
ofiiv tr,*vhiy pp'pared dilnied solutions *-houjd be us<‘d, as the gas is volatile. 

^ ' notice, of injury being caused, it 

fron/miil ^ 1 ^ ”n a’heap 18 in. deep 

tr >m rnul-afternoon till the following morning at 6.30. ^ 
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THE FIRST YEAR’S WORKING OF 
THE SEEDS ACT, 1920. 

The Seeds Act, 1920, and the Regulations made under it have 
now been in operation for twelve months and there is consider- 
able evidence to show that farmers and others have already bene- 
fited. The main object of the Act is to protect the farmer against 
the danger of unknowingly purchasing and sowing inferior seeds. 
With this end in view, in the case of a sale of any of the prin- 
cipal farm or garden seeds the seller is required to declare in 
writing to the purchaser, at or before the time of sale or delivery, 
certain specified particulars as to the quality of the seeds, such 
as the percentage germination, percentage purity, presence of 
injurious weed seeds, etc Long before tlie disclosure of these 
essential particulars was made obligatory by Government action, 
all the well-known seed establishments made a practice of giving 
tlu'se guarantees, but the distribution of seeds in this country is 
carried on by a vast number of firms other than the large and 
better known seedsmen, and it is by bringing these smaller firms 
into line as regards guaranteeing the quality of the seeds they 
sell that the Reeds Act is doing good. It is also stimulating 
the demand for good seed, and so forcing off the market much 
of the low grade material. The value of s(*ed is insignificant 
when compared with the cost of labour and of other materials, 
blit the return from all expenditure on tillage depends largely on 
the quality of the seeds which are sown, hence the value of the 
Reeds Act in enabling the farmer or gardener to ascertain the 
quality of the seeds he is sowing. 

Licensed Private Seed Testing Stations.— Gne of the 

greatest difficulties experit-nced in administering the Testing of 
Reeds Order, which was the forerunner of the Seeds Act. arose 
from the variation in results of tests carried out by different 
analysts. In o^der to overcome this difficulty, it was proposed, 
when the Seeds Act was being drafted, that there should be one 
central te.sting station for the whole of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and that all tests for the purposes of the Act should be carried 
out at this station. It was hoped that by concentrating at one 
station the most up-to-date apparatus, in the hands of a highly 
efficient staff employing the latest scientific methods, it would 
be possible to place seed testing on a sounder footing in this 
country than in any other part of the world. This proposal, 
iiowever, did not find favour in Scotland and Ireland, both of 
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which cooutries wished to retaiii their own official stations. 
Nevertheless, the Seeds Act is so worded that the establishment 
of a central official station is still possible. 

Once it had been decided to have an official seed testing sta- 
tion for each port of the United Kingdom, it was difficult to 
withstand the claims of those old established seed firms who 
had for many years tested their own seed in an efficient manner 
to be allowed to continue these operations. It was therefore 
agreed that tests for the purpose of the Act (except in the case 
of garden seeds) should be allowed at private testing stations, 
provided that they were licensed for that purpose by the Ministry. 

Judging by the experience gained during the past twelve 
months, the system of having licensed stations is not likely 
to prove unsatisfactory. Variations in the results of tests occur 
from time to time, but their number and seriousness have been 
very considerably reduced. 

Sixty-eight private stations in England and Wales have so far 
been licensed to test, as follows : — All -kinds of seeds covered by 
the Act, 28; all kinds of seed except grass seed, 8; clover, rye- 
grass, cereal and field seeds only, 1 ; field and cereal seeds only, 
5 ; field seeds only, 5 ; cereal seeds only, 2C. Except in one case, 
the carrying out of tests for fees is not allowed in the case of 
these licensed premises, the privileges being limited to tests for 
the pui-pose of the purchase or sale of seeds in connection with 
the licensee’s own business. 

Among the conditions affecting these licences is one which 
requires a portion of every sample tested to be preserved with 
the necessary marks of identification for a period of three 
months. A selection of these reserved samples is taken from 
time to time by inspectors of the Ministry, for check tests at 
the Official Seed Testing Station. So far, however, remarkably 
few cases of serious discrepancy have occurred between thef 
results obtained at a Tdcensed Station and the check testo 
carried out at the Official Station. 

A number of analysts from these licensed stations, and others 
who hope to qualify for similar posts, have attended a special 
instructional course during the past summer at the Official Seed 
Testing Station, Cambridge. 

Inspection of Seedsmen’s Premises. — ^Visits to seedsmen’s 
premises are carried out by the Ministry’s outdoor staff. The 
total number of visits paid during the twelve months ended 
July, 1922, was ll,(5b0, including nearly 6,000 establishments 
that had not been visited before in connection with the Seeds 
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Act. Practically the whole of the 5,000 not previously visited 
were firms where seeds are sold mainly in sealed packets only 
during a very short period in the spring, entirely as a side-line 
to the .main business of the establishment. They included 
chemists, genera! stores, hardware merchants, provision mer- 
chants, confectioners, rural post-offices, ironmongers, coal 
merchants, stationers, fishmongers, fruiterers, barbers, boot 
dealers, dentists, newsagents, cattle dealers, butter merchants, 
cycle dealers, tea merchants, drapers and butchers. 

It has been suggested that the Ministry’s inspectors neglect 
to visit the small trader of the kind above referred to, but the 
figures given should disprove such a contention. It must be 
remembered also that it is much more difficult for the inspectors 
to discover shops which combine a small seed trade, limited 
to a few weeks in the year, with another business, than it is to 
find those establishments where the sale of seeds and kindred 
material is the principal business. 

Control Samples. — The principal object in visiting premises 
on which seed is sold is to ascertain whether the provisions of 
the Seeds Act are being properly carried out. With this end in 
view it is necessary to draw a certain number of control samples 
for the purpose of having check tests carried out at the Official 
Seed Testing Station. During the season 1921-22 the number 
of control samples so taken amounted to 950, including 282 
samples of clover, 177 of grasses, 9 of field seeds, 20 of cereals, 
95 of roots, and 856 of vegetables. In addition, 280 control 
samples of sealed packets were taken and also 500 samples of 
seeds placed in reserve at the licensed private seed testing 
stations. 

The check teste carried out at the Official Seed Testing 
Station showed that in 97 out of the 950 samples, the declara- 
tion as to germination, purity, etc., made bv the seller was in- 
accurate to a marked degree in one or other of the particulars. 
These discrepancies were mainly in respect of clover, grasses 
and garden seeds; 12 per cent, of the total number of clover 
samples; 15 per cent, of the grass samples, and 8 per cent, of 
the garden samples proving to be incorrectly described. 

The principal source of error in tiie statements made by 
vendors was in respect of the percentage of germination. In 
18 cases the declared germination differed from the results of 
the official check test by between 10 and 15 per cent, and in 28 
cases (he discrepancies were over 20 per cent. Ten cases showed 
a discrepaiM^ of between 8 and 6 per cent, in the percentage 
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of purity and in 18 cases dodder was found in samples declared 
to be dodder free. 

In addition to the above, 76 of the control samples taken were 
of seeds in connection with which no declaration whatever was 
being made. In the majority of these cases, however, the check 
test showed the seed to be of good average quality. 

It is impossible to draw general conclusions from the results 
of the check tests on control samples as the figures are not strictly 
comparable with those of the previous season on account of the 
fresh ground broken by the inspectors. It is satisfactory to note, 
however, tliat in spite of the fact that a large number of “ new ” 
premises were visited, the number of control samples that it 
was considered desirable to take was considerably fewer than 
last season, and that the proportion of these control samples 
which were shown by the check test (o be wrongly described by 
the vendors was only 2 per cent, in excess of last year’s figure. 
Control samples are taken as a rule only in cases where the 
declaration of the vendor is suspected to be inaccurate. 

In all eases where the check test showed a marked discrepancy 
from the vendor’s particulars, the matter was taken up with the 
person eoncernod, and in practically every instance the action 
of the Ministry resulted either in the seeds being destroyed or 
returned to the firm from which they were purchased, or in the 
seller adopting the official test as the basis of his declaration in 
further sales. 

Packeted Seed. — As already indicated, one of the most help- 
ful* features of the Seeds Act i? the effect it is having in regu- 
lating the sale of seeds in small packets. It is well known that, 
in the past, large quantities of .seeds, the age and germination 
of which left miicli to be desired, were sold in this manner. 

Many small shopkeepers purchase a stock of packeted seed 
which is offered for sale during the sowing season year after 
year, until the supply is exhausted. As a result, much of this 
is of very poor germination by the time it comes to be sown by 
the unfortunate purchaser. 

This practice is now prevented by the Seeds Eegulations 
whi('h rerjuire a statemf?nt to be delivered to the purchaser of 
packeted seed showing the percentage of germination and purity, 
the date of testing, and the season in which the seeds were 
packeted. etc. It cannot, of course, be claimed that the sale of 
^or quality seeds in packets has been .stopped during the short 
period that those regulations have been in force, but there, is 
evidence to shov; that an improvement has been effected) and 
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it is anticipated that the grading up process will continue, as 
more experience is gained. 

During the 3921-22 season, the Ministry’s inspectors dis- 
covered a large number of cases in which, owing to ignorance 
of the Regulations, the necessary particulars were not being 
declared by the seller. Steps have now been taken to visit the 
many comparatively small wholesale packeters who supply the 
packets to the small shopkeepers, for the purpose of explaining 
to them the provisions of the Regulations as affecting them- 
selves, and as affecting the retailers to whom they sell their 
stocks of packets. The beneficial result of these visits is already 
apparent. 

During the season 270 control samples of packeted seed were 
taken. The result of the check test on these samples showed 
that 88 per cent, were seeds germinating at or above the mini- 
mum prescribed in the Seeds Regulations; 10 per cent, germi- 
nated below the minimum but above two-thirds, and 7 per cent, 
were below two-thirds. The corresponding figures for the 
season 1920-21 were 81 per cent., 18 per cent., and 6 per cent, 
respectively. 

{To he concluded.) 


REDEMPTION OF 

TITHE RENTCHARGE BY ANNUITY. 

(1) The Advantages of Redemption. — It is generally agreed 
by both landowners and titheowmers that the redemption of 
tithe reutcharge on reasonable terms is desirable. Redemption 
saves the landowner the trouble of verifying the accuracy of 
the demands sent to him half-yearly by the tithe collector and 
of having to remit the payments for sums which, in many 
instances, are very small. It also removes a possible cause 
of complication and delay in sales and other dispositions of 
land. 

The chief advantages of redemption to the titheowner are 
that it saves him the cost of collection, which in some parishes 
is considerable, obviates a frequent cause of ill-feeling and 
litigation and extinguishes the tithe rentcharge for all purposes 
including the payment of rates and land tax, and thus relieves 
him of the necessity for taking steps from time to time to 
obtain a re-assessment of the tithe rentcharge for the purpose^ 
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of rating and taxation. It is not, however, always convenient 
to landowners to find capital sums for the redemption of tithe 
rentcharge on their lands, even though capital moneys are 
under the Settled Land Acts applicable for such purpose, and 
to meet such cases the Tithe Act, 1918, provided facilities for 
landowners to redeem by annuity. 

(2) Calculation of Redemption Annuities* — By agreement 
between the landowner and the titheowner under the Act the 
consideration for redemption may be discharged by an annuity 
payable yearly or half-yearly for a period not exceeding 50 years. 
Section 4 (2) of the Act provides that the amount of the annuity 
shall be calculated in the following manner : — To interest not 
exceeding 5 per cent, per annum on the consideration money is 
to be added such sum as would be sufficient, if the periodical 
payments thereof were accumulated at compound interest at a 
rate not exceeding 4 per cent, per annum, to produce an 
amount equal to the consideration money at the end of the 
said period. The total of these two sums will give the amount 
of the yearly or half-yearly payment of the annuity as the 
case may be. 

In any such case the Minister by order charges the land 
with the annuity, and the order contains provisions for giving 
effect to the charge and for protecting the interests of persons 
interested in the rentcharge. 

(3) Consents necessary to Redemption by Annuity.— Under 
Section 4 (3) of the Tithe Act, 1918, how'ever, no such agree- 
ment for redemption by annuity is valid : — 

(a) If iimdu by a .spiritual pemun entitled in res{)ect of bis bcneliec or cure 
except witli the eonstuit <»f Qnecui Ajiiie's B<»unty ; or 

(It) If made ly a per^uj (iiul beinp; a spiritual per«on so entitled) who is 
not eni})oWfnid to sell tlie rentebarj^e nnlesN be obuins tlie consent of 
some i.tbei p<*r8on, except witli the consent of that other poison. 

(4) Bedemption by Annuity ol Clerical Titii^ Bentcharge and 
Welch Tithe Bentcharge. — The Ministry understands that 
Queen Anne’s Bounty will, as a rule, be prepared to consent 
under certain conditions to the redemption of any tithe reut- 
charge or tithe rentcharges amounting in all to not less than 
£1 payable by a landowner to an incumbent, and to advise 
the incumbent to agree to the same. The Ministry also under- 
stands that the Welsh Church Commissioners, who own over 
£200,000 tithe rentcharge in Wales and Momnouth, will, as a 
rule, be ready to agree to applications for redeiiq>tion by 
annuity of any tithe rentcharge payable to the Clonuniseionfini. 
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(5) Former Objections to Bedemption by Annuity now 
removed. — When the Tithe Act, 1918, was passed the follow- 
ing objections to redemption by annuity under that Act were 
urged : — 

(1) There wbr no stafntory power whereby redeiiiptiun aniiuitiee ooiihl be 
apportioned except under the ahiiOBt unworkable pnjvisions of SectionB 
10 t(» 14 of the Tiiclosare Act, 1854, so that owners of land upon 
which redeiniition annuities were char^^ed were in a position of consider- 
able diflicult}^ wdicii they came to sell portions of the land. 

(2) There was no statutory power under wdiich the landowner could, if he 
thought fit, compel the redemption of a retlemption annuity on fair 
terms. 

(3) Where land was held in settlement, capital moneys belonging to the 
settled estate could not l>e applied in payment of the sinking fund 
portion of the annuity and ct)nsequently the tenant for life or other 
limited owner of the land who redeemed by annuity was liable, not only 
for the interest on the considcratiou money for redemption which might 
be said to take (he place of the annual tithe rcntcharge payment, but 
also for the sinking fund payment which w’^as really capital outlay. 

These objections have now been partially met by the Tithe 
Annuities Apportionment Act, 1921, and the position will be 
further improved wdien the Law of Property Act which has just 
been passed comes into force, i.e., on the Ist January, 1925. 

{&) Apportionment o! Bedemption Annuities. — Facilities for 
the apportionment of redemption annuities were provided by 
the Tithe Annuities Apportionment Act, 1921. Under Sec- 
tion 1 (1) of this Act an application for an order for such an 
apportionment can he made to the Ministry by any person in- 
terested in the land (‘.barged or any part of it without the con- 
currence of any other person. Section 1 (2) empowers the 
Ministry, on the application of an interested person, to require 
as a condition of making the order that any apportioned part 
of the annuity which does not exceed the yearly sum of £2 
shall be redeemed forthwith. 

(7) Bedemption of Bedemption Annuities.— When the Law of 

Property Act comes into force, t.e., on the 1st January, 1925, 
any person interested in the whole or any part of the land 
affected by a redemption annuity will be empowered, without 
the consent of the annuitant or any other person, to free his 
land from the annuity by redemption under Section 92 of the 
Act, which amends Section 45 of the Conveyancing and Law of 
Property Act, 1881. 

(8) Settled Lands.— Section 2 of the Act provides that Sec- 
tion 211 of the Settled I^and Act, 1882. which sets out how 
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capital money arising under that Act may be applied, is to 
have effect as if the modes of such application of capital money 
included the discharge, purchase or redemption of any appor- 
tioned part of a tithe redemption annuity charged on the 
settled land or any part of it, or the discharge of such part 
as does not represent interest (t.e., the sinking fund portion). 

Section 64 (1) (iv) of the Law of Property Act provides in 
effect that in addition to the modes authorised by Section 21 
of the Settled liJind Act, 18S2, capital money shall be deemed 
always to have been capable of being applied in the purchase 
or discharge of an annuity charged under Section 4 of the 
Tithe Act, 1918, on settled land or any part thereof or in the 
discharge of such part of any such annuity as does not represent 
interest. 

It will be observed that these provisions of the recent Act 
supplement the provisions of Section 2 of the Tithe Annuities 
Apportionment Act, 1921, and authorise the application of 
capital money arising under the Settled Tjand Acts to un- 
apportioned anniiities. It is also to be noted that though the 
Ijhvv of Property A(*t does not come into operation until 1925, 
the provisions as regards the application of capital moneys of 
settled estate.s to the purc'hase or discharge of an annuity or 
to the discharge of the sinking fund portion of an annuity when 
they come into operation will be retrospective. 

(9) Preliminary Steps lor Redemption by Annuity,— Jt 

seems not improbable that the alterations in law above referred 
to may induce many persons interested in settled lands who 
have hitherto hesitated to redeem by annuity to consider 
whether they should not now take steps to avail themselves of 
the facilities now provided for that purpose. 

Landowners who desire to redeem by annuity the tithe rent- 
charge owmed by incumbents of benefices should, in the first 
instance, communicate with Queen Anne’s Bounty, 8, Dean’s 
Yard, Westminster, London, S.W.l. 

In other cases it wdll usually be convenient for the land- 
owner to make application for redemption to the Ministry in 
the usual form No. 157/L.T. in the first instance. He should 
al the same time send to this OfiSee the usual search charge, 
which is 5s. if the property does not exceed 10 acres, lOs. if 
it exceeds 10 acres but does not exceed 80 acres, and a further 
6s. for every additional 80 acres or part of SO acres. For 
example, if the area included in the redemption is 800 acres 
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this preliminarv charge will 1 k‘ IDs. plus nine times 5 b., i.c., 
£2 16h. Od. The amount paid will be credited to the 
applicant as part oi the office ice, calculated in ac(‘ordance with 
paragraph 10 of th(' MinistrxV fustructions for Redemption, 
Form jN'o. 2(51 /I j.T., which will e\entually be payable by him 
before the order for redemption r- made. 

On receiving such an application the Ministry will, in the 
case of tithe rentcharge pa\abk^ to the W elsh Churcli Com- 
missioiuiis, communicate witli llu* Coinnns.sioners as regards 
the amount of tlie annuity, and subsequently notify the same 
to the applicant for his agreement. In (;ases where the tithe 
rentchaige is iiot owned either by an incumb('nt or by the 
Wkdsh Church C'ommis.sioners, the Ministry will itself suggest 
to the applicant for redemption what, in its opinion, would be 
a reasonable amount at which fix the annuity and request 
him to (‘Oinmunicate with the titlicowncr with a view to obtain- 
ing liis agreement to the .-amc. if possible. 

(10) Redemption by Lump Sum does not require Consents. 

— n'deuipljoa l)\ a lumj) sum is proposed it is still 

possible for the laudow’uoi t<i !(‘decrn without the consent of 
th<' titlicowncr oi any other p('rsou. In the absence of any 
agr(*cm“n( to the amount ut the consideration money, the 
Mimstiw diUenmiu's the amount in a(*coidjo %> with llu' Viv^i 
Schedule to lh(‘ Tith(‘ Aet. 1918, the provisions of whieh aic 
ex])Iai})cd in paragraph ) fd' the Ministry’s Instructions tor 
Hi'dcrnption No 201/LM\ 

(11) Redemption where Land has been taken for Public 

Purposes. — rndiu Section I oi ihe'rithe Act, 1878, as amended 
by the Act, 1918, it is provided that where land charged 

with tithe rentcharge is taken lor any of the following 
purposes, viz. : — 

Tlio Uuildin^ ot ;ui> fhurcli, tdijqM j. oi other phn c et‘ worship ; 

The making; of any ci'iuctciy oi otIn.M- }»lui:o of laiiial ; 

The erection of any s(‘l]ool iin<U*r the Mleineniaiy Edneation Acts ; 

Th(* t»re<‘ti()ii of any town hall, eomt of ussi/.e, ,gaol, lunatic aHvhini, 
hospital, or any other bulltlin.^r nsed for public purposea, or in the 
carryin^r out of any iiuproxenjenN uiuhT the llouning of the \Vt»rking 
Cliimen Aet. 1800 ;* 

The forriiution of any sewage iaiiii under the provisions of the Sanitary 
Acts, or the i onslruetiou of any sewers, or sewage* woiks, or any gas or 
w’ater works ; 

Or the enlarging or improving of the premises or bnildiugs occupied or nst d 
for any of tlie alMwe-inentioned jmrposes ; 
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the person or persons j)ioposiiig to cnrrv out the above-men- 
tioned works, buildings, or iminoveineiits, slvall apply to the 
Minislrv to order the redemption ot the tithe rentcharge. 

Heprosentations have been made to the I\liiiistry that the 
pro\isioiJs of this Section are Irequently disregarded by the 
landow’iuMs concerned. There may, perhaps, have lieen some 
juFtificaiit^n for this before the passing of tlu» dHthe Act, 
1918, when the consideration money for ituleinption had to 
be (*alculated on the basis of 25 u‘ars’ purchase of the par 
value of the tithe rentcharge. Nowy lanvover, that it is possible 
to redeem on ccjuital^le terms it is dt'sirahlo that in all cases to 
which the Scetion appli(‘s applieation for n^k'nipt ion should 
he made foiihwith. 

(12) Redemption of Corn Rents.- 'Hk' jirovisions relating to 
tithe rentcharge lefeired to in the fon‘g()ing paiagrajihs siih- 
stantiall\ apply also to corn rents, Kuitcharges, and money 
payments (other than rentcharges payable under the Extra- 
ordinary 'Pithe Kedemption Act, 188(b which are liable to 
redemption under the Tithe Acts. 1836 to 1891. 

(18) Forms. — The following form.-> will be supplied on 
request : — 

(^0 bisti actions for ilio re(l(*nieti«*ii of iJtlic ami coin unis, (ic., 

in cases nlierc tlie apj>licatioii ih ma'lc 1>\ KituIowikm (Koiin No, 
2<n/LT.). 

(h) .\{)|>iu‘ation for tlio rcilcniption of tithe icnt.jiar^c ni sii(*h <’ascs 
(Form Xo. 1.">7/L.1\). 

(f) Application foi the redemption of coni toil", t-ic., in si?rh « a<cs (Foim 
j\o. 2m/L.T.). 

((J) Forms of continuation M*h»*du)o for n«c in tl'< n'-icinjiliun of titho 
rentcharg’c or of <-ojn lent'', i‘lc., in c.'im'v wht'iolj'r *'» hednl** pi ovi(h‘»l in 
the form of apple ation is not ''iinicimit t.» show all ihe li-ntchai^M’s 
piopused to he redi'Oiiied (F.nm X^t Fhh’F 'f ). 


THE MAKING OF CLOGS, CLOG-SOLES 
AND CLOG-BLOCKS. 

Kathakine S. Wooks, 

Acfricnltnral Economicn hiKlhutc, Oxford. 

In the year 13.S7 a number of Flemish clothiers and weaver's 
settled in Bolton, Lancashire, and the weavers brought with 
them their sabots or wooden shoes. The sabots were made en- 
tirely of wood, with lamb-skin linings to protect the feet. Wooden 
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shoes are known to have been worn in liundou earlier than the 
l 4 th century, ajicl may have been used in other parts of 
the country, but they were new to Lancasliin*.* 

Clogs are wooden shoes with leatiuu’ uppers, and pattens ha\e 
rings of iron to k.‘<‘p the shoe oil the ground. No kind of foot- 
gear could keep the feet warmer and di*^er on v\et ground, and 
they are reputed to ju’otoet the women who woik in the Lanca- 
hhire weaving sheds, which have damp floors, against rhouinatism 
;ind other ills. Clogs are worn extensively in Lancashire, West 
Yorkvshire, aiul in neighbouring counties, by men, women and 
cliildrtui. Thev an* Uhcdul for dairv-vvork. l)Oth on the farm and 
in the cheese-iactory, and are admirable for gardening, poultry- 
keeping or other work that involves standing or walking in wet 
places. Fashion has doia* ill-service to workers and children by 
(lt‘creeing that boots, however poor in quality, are smarter to 
wear tliaii clogs. Clogs hav-e light gronvt'd irons underneath 
lh(3 edge of tlu sole and heel *0 make them wear better. A piece 
of leather is sometimes nailed on tho s(»le within the irons to 
<li Hd(n (h(‘ (‘lattei vvhicli is a[)t to provoke merriment in districts 
where thev ar(' uniamiliar. Compared wiHi thick ])oots Ihej 
are not unduly lu^avy. Tlu* iiuinilialtal would suppose that a 
rigid wooden sf/U* would ho fiiust un(‘omfortahle : Imt the clogr^ 
an< laj-ge enough for tli^’ hxq to have freedom inside, and they 
dep(>nd upon the huckled flaps 01 laces that nuad over the ankle 
to keej) them <)n. Then' aie sevtual types, tho “ Taincashire " 
hoing distinct from the “ country, and consid(n'ed to be smarter 
W(‘ar owing to the slightiy pointed toe, wltich would be most 
nia'omfortahle ludess exha length were allow(*d. Country " 
clog vveareris desirt' no suclj decorative style. It has been said 
tliat the hahitual wearing of clogs from childhood checks tin* 
dovelopmoiit of <<‘rtaiii iimsdes at the back of the leg. and that 
clog-wt*arei\s may he known by their rocking walk ns though they 
had runners or rockers on tlndr feet. Shoes or slippers, how- 
ever. could ho procured for sumnuT and indoor wear and for 
running about at games, while clogs are greatly to be preferred 
to tho cold and sodden b(X)ts thtit must often be worn by cliildren 
who can have otdy one pa*r at a time. 

Sind ol Wood Used. — Alder wanvl is preferred to any other 
for making clog-soles. It is so scarce that gangs of clog-block 
cutters visit the districts w^here it grows, sending off the roughed- 
ont pieces of alder to the northern counties where clog-soles are 
fashioned from the block.s. The scarcity of material is no new 

’*From*‘A Short f-^ketch of the Ch>g an«! I’aUtMi Tradf»,” by Alclenimn 
Broughton, published by the AitinlgaiuattMl Society of Master Cloggers. 
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difl&culty. In the year 1456 the Clog and Patten Makers made 
a pitiful appeal to the King to be allowed to use such pieces of 
tyinber of Aspe ” as would not serve to make arrows. Their 
petition appears to have been granted for the time being, but 
in view of a projecied invasion frotn Prance, the restraint on the 
use of this timber was again enforced on the clog-makers. 

The Aspe timber is a kind of poplar, extensively grown 
on the Heotch hills but seldom used by doggers at the present 
day. Ri)'cli is sometimes used, but alder makes the most 
cojTifortable dogs and is less apt to split than beech which 
is also sometimes used. The hand-made alder soles are preferred 
in Lancashire to the beech soles made in fadories. Machinery 
is of fairly recent introduction and improvements are expected 
which will cause the machine-made soles to compete more effec- 
tively with the hand-made. It is also rumoured that ready-made 
soles may be sent over from the virgin woods of North America. 
By this means greater economy in transport than the English 
clog-block cutter can secure will be oflFected througlj leaving 
the waste material behiiid. He goes to the woods to work, 
selling his waste as firewood if ho can, and burning up the small 
chips ni his own fire. The clog-block, though it is cut to definite 
sizes for children’s, women’s and men’s dogs, still has to be 
reduced greatly by the dog-sole maker to whom it is sent. His 
yaj’d becomes littered with grovdng pib‘S of chips as he cuts 
away at the blocks. It is said that three-quarters of the blocks 
are cut to waste. This illustrates the trufh tliat wood-industries 
should not be isolated, disconnected crafts, but that the waste 
or parts less suitable for one craft should be passed on to be 
used for some other purpose with as much economy as possible 
in time, material, skill and transport. 

The interdependence of various wood-trades is also illustrated 
by the fact that alder and birch are used both for broom-heads 
and for clog-soles. A Devonshire wood-dealer whose principal 
trade is in firewood, sets turners to make broom-heads and clog- 
block makers to cut clog-blocks out of material sorted for each 
purpose. 

Cutting the Blocks. — The birch and alder, chiefly alder, is 
bought where it can be obtained in fairly large quantities, either 
felled or standing in the woods. The price is a matter of 
arrangement with the owner of the woods, who will often give 
credit until the returns from the finished clog-blocks come in. 
This makes it easy for a workman to become a master, as capital 
is only required for paying labour and board. During the War^ ; 
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when demand was keon and prices were high, many workmen 
established businesses for themselves. For the roughest work 
of felling and sawing labour is often hired on the spot, but for 
the actual clog-block cutting skilled workers are employed who 
travel in gangs of six or seven. The system is the same as 
that in tJie timber trade when gangs are sent out to fell trees. 
Before the Wa*". a Shropshire timber-merchant and clog-block 
dealer employed some twenty-five to thirty clog-block cutters. 
They travelled from place to place in various parts of the coimtrv’, 
Salisbury, Oxford, Thetford and Southampton being amongst 
the places mentioned by this Shropshire merchant. Thus it 
sometimes happens that a travelling clog-block cutter settles 
down in a district where alder flourishes and sends oti his blocks 
to former employers or other acquaintances in the trade. Some 
of the clog-block dealers who are settled in the south and west 
of England may be known by their speech and entei'prise as 
North -countrymen. 

The tree or pole after being felled is sawn into fixed lengths 
of four sizes, for men, women, hoys and children. If the wood 
is knotty tlu're is more waste, and only the smaller sizes can 
be cut. These lengths are then placed on wooden block supports 
and cut into shape with a special tool. This is a knife made of 
one pi('ce of steel about SI ft. in length, bent to an obtuse angle 
in the middle, the lower half forming a blade about four inches 
deep and terminating at the end in a strong hook. This secures 
the knife to a wooden block driven finnly into the ground. Tins 
block forms one of the two supports of a low bench on which the. 
piece of alder is placed and the knife is worked as on a pivot. 
The cutter grips it with his right hand by a wooden handle at 
right angles to tho steel, stooping, and cutting doumwards with 
remarkahle certainty and rapidity, while he holds and moves 
the clog-block with his loft hand. The cuts are made at angles, 
and the block trimmed with an axe, so that u represents very 
roughly tho final shape of the clog-sole. The blocks are then 
stacked to dry in bee-hive shaped heaps as high as a man can 
reach, built as peat-niekles are built w'th air spaces between 
the blocks. Wlien a truck-load of blocks is ready, it is sent off 
to Lancashire. 

Not a Whole-timo Trade. — An employer did not consider 
that pre-war earnings yielded a “ living wage ” hut the men 
are paid by piece-rates and their earnings vary with their skill. 
The elog-hlock trade is not carried on by itself, for the masters, 
Mid proWhly the men too, require some other source of inemue. 
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For example, a Sliropshire employer is a timber merchant and 
keeps a small inn, and an employer in Devonshire is a firewood 
dealci who also has a small wood-turning industry, making brush- 
stocks. The former sends gangs of cutters near and far; the 
latter, as yet in a small way of business, had employed a single 
cutter until others had leamt the art, and is only using wood 
obtaiiiod near at hand. 

No evidence has been found in the three coimties under inves- 
tigation eShropshire, Staffordshire and Cheshiie) to show’ that the 
separate truth's of the clog-soler who cuts the block to the final 
shape, and the clog-maker who makes and fixes on the uppers, 
are inral iudustries. The doggers are often cobblers as well and 
they are to he ftumd in the towns. They buy the soles and attach 
uppers which are frequently made from old boots. 

Two very iifferesting doggers were found in a country town 
in Shropshire, and their business proves that clogging still sur- 
vives as a complete self-contained craft. Of these two, one 
has sons in the trade and the other has not. Material is obtained 
in the neighbourhood, for present railway freights are prohibi- 
tive to a small-scale business. Even on local wood haulage costs 
have been high. One of the doggers, who would like to get 
his supplies dose at hand, estimates that t'lOO a year could Ih> 
made from four and n-half acres of waste land near by if it were 
planted with alder. Some alder can be cleaied by thinning every 
five years in suds a way that other shoots gi’ow strong, but the 
best material for dogs cogues from wood r>f twenty-five to thirty 
years’ growth. The dogger held out his hand, palm upwaixl, 
with the thumb and finaers bent to show how five alder shoots 
should b.“ left to grow out from the stof'k and then shoot up 
straight and sfrontj. FTo does not care for older material as 
there is more sawing and cutting to be df>ne to it. and conse- 
quently the costs are higher. 

The son. who cuts the blocks and does a sawing and clearing 
!)usines8 for fences and firew'ond, prefers to work in his own shed 
at home and not out in the woods. Therefore th“ problem of 
waste wood, on which haulage to the yard has been paid, is 
seriously exercising his mind He is thinking of toys and other 
small wooden articles. Tie does not use the usual block-cutler’s 
knife when working at home, but shapes the blocks with his saw, 
which is worked by means of a small engine, after they have been 
crosB-sawTa and cleft to the right size. He is also considering ft 
small portable saw which could be used out in the woods, and is 
interested in engines whose furnaces can utilise chips ftnd siiW* 
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dust as fuel. All their wood is cleft, the saw only being usedl 
for cross-sawing and trimming the cleft pieces to the correct 
shape for clog-blocks. Straightness of grain is important in this 
trade, and cleaving secures this. 

Making the Soles. — The sole-making is done with a tool 
similar to that used for block-cutting. The craftsman seems tc 
know by heart the exact curve that is needed for comfort, and 
with very little measurement is able to make the right shapes 
for every size in clogs. Some clog-makers get leather for 
the uppers from the mills; it is strong, thick and supple, 
and impregnated wdth oil. which makes it soft and weather-proof. 
The leather is in wide strips which have l)een used to cover 
rollers in the mills. Once it has worn a little thinner in one 
part than in another, it must be removed from the rollers, which 
must be exactly cylindrical; it can therefore be had cheaper than 
new leather and the thin parts can be cut away. A stretching 
maidiine is used to shai)o the leather so .as to give the necessary 
spring for the instep. Tin* tippers are made in two pieces only, 
a third piece inside .civiinr strength to the heel. They are sewn 
together with t\ sewiu'r tnuchine, such as boot-repairers use. and 
wheti the upper is nailed it' the sole, and the irons and fastenings 
art' put on, the clog 's enpqilete. Some clogs are lined with felt. 

The Outlook. — Cloggers tire very scarce, as no hoys have 
been loarning the trade. There was an abnormal demand during 
the War, when no foreign clogs were coming in, and this appears 
to have stimulated the ust' of machinery. Demand fell off some- 
what (luring the lattuf ptirt nf the War. when bool.s were worn 
owing to higher wages, and tJie trade appears to be feeling the 
general depression at the present time. 

There is .said to be ’u o]iening for small clog-making enter- 
prises in the south of Enghind, where clogs are not unknown, 
and might, it is thought, be popularised if light, comfortable 
types were put on the market and the retailers induced to stock 
the irons for replacement when worn out. This lengthens the 
life of the clogs and inakijs them all the more economical in com- 
piirison with boots. The irons and buckles can b«' procured from 
Lancashire and would probably not be worth making locally, but 
a small clogging firm would have to include a wood-dealer who 
would be respons’ble for felling the wood and preparing the clog- 
blocks, a skilled clog-sole maker, and a boot-maker or repairer 
v?ho could make and fasten on the leather tops. Such a partner- 
ship would probably bo the best means of working up a local 
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“ btispoke ” retail trade with customers who like their foot- 
gear made to meaauie. A man might have a good chance of 
working up a small local trade, but he could not increase it 
largely without meeting competition from machine-made and 
imported clogs. His success would depend on (1) real superi- 
ority; (2) economies effected by getting local alder made up 
locally, which would otherwise go north as clog-blocks and CDme 
south again as clogs ; and (8) facilities for getting suitable leather 
on special terms. It is not thought that clog-sole machinery 
would be worth introducing into a small concern, and there is 
no reason to suppose that a big industry would pay. 

The presence of clog-block cutters in alder-growing districts 
would be a helpful factor in launching small experiments, since 
the cutters or (heir employers are in touch with other branches 
of the industry. Tt would not be impossible to provide the essen- 
tial safeguard for men undertaking a new venture; that is, to 
see that they have some alternative outlet in cas(' of decline or 
failure in the trade. Tliis could be dont' by connecting the 
industry with wood-dealing and other wood-crafts and perhaps 
also with boot-repairing. The sraall-seale craftsman can rarely 
afford to be a “ one- job ” man. Clog-aolers are reputed to be 
scarce because during the War they were wanted out in tho 
woods and did not care to settle dow'n again to indoor work. 
Probably their real reason was the competition of machine-made 
clogs which drove them away from their former occupation. 

There is a tendency for skilled jounioyinen to move away from 
are.as whore machinerv is displacing their special craft, and (o 
set up small businesses in some reujote or rural district for a 
market in which competition from the machine-made product is 
not acutely felt Tt may or rnav not be a local market, but it 
is a special market in which their .specialised skill, or personal 
qualities, have value. It may, for instance, be a retail trade, in 
an article of distinctive quality, made under conditions in which 
the compensating .advantages of personal skill and of any 
economies in getting the small lots of material near at band, 
balance the advantages of big-scale production and wholesale 
distribution. 
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FOOD IN RELATION TO EGG 
PRODUCTION. 

E. J. Davey, 

Harper Adams Agricultural College. 

In the oc^oiiomics of egg produolion, the rolatic.ii that feeding 
costs bear to the total cost of production on om* hand, and what 
relation the cost of food bears to the value of the output of the 
birds, always excite attention. It has become almost a truism 
to say that feeding costs taking the year through should not 
exceed the price of one egg per w^eek, nevertheh'ss it is difficult 
to find satisfactory data on which such an opinion can be based. 

The soundness of the opinion cannot be doubled, but it 
obviously opens up questions that must l>e explored in the 
immediate future, if the induslry (jf (tommercial egg production 
is to be couimiiecl successfully. The suggested limit of feeding 
costs depends on two faclors, the price of feeding stuffs and the 
price of eggs. Both factors are variable and liable to have their 
relationshij) materially altered by devtdopmenis that are already 
making their influence felt. 

We have two well-defined schools of thought. On the one 
hand we have those who by reducing production costs, feeding 
of course being part, look for an increased profit on a compara- 
tiv(dy low egg-yield per bird, and we have those who are prepared 
to spend more on prcKluction and recoup themselves by a higher 
egg-yield. 

Ho far, no detailed figures seem available showing the co-t of 
production per thousand eggs, on a plant running successfully 
with a low average egg production. It follows lliat if the plant 
is successful on a low average, production costs must havi' beiui 
cut rather heavily to show a profit at all, and the feeding costs 
will have been cut with the others. In the absence, hotvever. 
of records of the system we are bound to approach the question 
of feeding costs f»*oni the opposite angle, that is from the point of 
view of comparatively high feeding costs, on a high flock average. 

In passing, however, it might be as well to point out that low 
feeding costs do not necessarily result in a low flock avcirage. 
Our knowledge of food stuffs is incomplete, and it is by no means 
certain that through comparatively high priced grain and milling 
offals lies the only way to feed the necessary food elements to 
laying hens* In more than one case, individual breeders have 
availed themselves of unconventional food due to cheap local 
-supplies, without damage either to the birds or their produce. 
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When WO approach feeding costs in relation to egg production 
from the point of view of high flock average, we have the figures 
extending over three years of The Harper Adams College T-aying 
Trials, which are summarised on the accompanying diagram. 
Before proceeding to deal with the costs in detail, it might be as 
well to answer one or Iwo criticisms that have been urged against 
them. 

In the first place it is claimed that the feeding cost per bird 
is unduly high. This is not denied, but the point of view from 
which these figures should be approached, must bo that of poultry 
keepers and not the w^holesale millers. The prices given month 
by month do not represent so much the actual pi ice paid tor the 
food, as the price at which small poultry keepers locally were 
buying the foods used during the same period. The difference 
between the two levels of prices when worked out to cost per 
bird, would only be a fraction of a farthing, but expressed as 
price per ton is a much more considerable item. 

It has also been stated that the feeding costs are high because 
the foods used were unduly expensive and that cheaper substitutes 
could have been found. The main purpose of the Laying Trials, 
however, is to get the maximum output in a definite p(»riod. a 
very different problem to getting the maximum output on the 
minimum cost. To let any outside consideration affect the 
question of immediate output, w'ould bo foreign to the puttkiso 
of the trials. The birds have to dt monstrate their ability as 
produC(3rs between 1st November and 3rd October of the 
following year, and in fairness to the breeder concerned no ques- 
tion of experiments Ti'ith feeding ought to be considered. 

The accompanying diagiarn gives the average feeding cost and 
the avei’oge output per bird during the lust two years* trials and 
their relation can be seen at a dance. 

This chart of comparative values interesting as showing that 
there is a relation between feeding costs and the value of eggs 
produced. A sharp rise in both values is experienced from the 
beginning of November until early in January, after which there 
is a continuous drop until low values are rca(died in the e*>rlv 
spring and summer, and the curves do not recover, until 
November again comes along. 

But this must not be pushed too far. Although this factor 
has become a regular feature since these feeding costs were first 
compiled three years ago, it may be due to the nature of the trials. 
Although the value of food increased during tliis period, the 
actual weight consumed was normal. It is obvious that the 
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in egg values is duo to scarcity during the winter, and in all 
probability the rise in food values for the corresponding period 
is due more to a personal, than an economic factor. The poultry- 
man in charge of the trial was in all probability feeding heavily 
the more expensive foods, in order to get his output quickly 
up to its maximum, and just to what extent this personal factor 
comes in, it is impossible to say until the conclusions arrived 
at by the study of those figures can be checked by experimental 
work on a commercial basis. But it must be very obvious that 
if, while maintaining the high curve of egg values, the corre- 
sponding curve of food value could be flattened to its summer 
level a very material diffenuico would lx* made in the profit. 
While a few pence per bird is not a great item taken by itself, 
it becomes so when spread over 740 birds, or as will be the case 
this year, nearly two thousand. 

A study of comparative w('ighta shows tluit while values are 
related weights are not. Th(! heaviest foedin'T weight does not 
correspond with the gr<‘ates1 output. 

But interesting as the study of comparative values and weights 
niav be. there is a furtlier aspect of feeding for egg production 
that .should not be lost sight of. In the “ Fmithered World 
Year Book ” for 1921 the writer called attention to the 
relation that exists betwecui quality of food consumed and the 
actual output of eggs. There can he little question that quality 
of ffMxl is closely related to or.tpnt, and it is interesting to notice 
from the accompanying diagram, that during the years when 
the quality of food was at its worst, the output cf eggs per bird 
was al.so the lowest registered. Tlio same tiling holds true of 
the percentage of second grade eggs to first. The poorer the food 
became the more second grade eggs were recorded, as will be 
seen from the following table : — 
f^iimmary of Second Grade Eggs during four TT'icter Months. 

inirt-Ki. 1 : nm.i.s. ints-iit. luin-tti. 

K| fJnide I'.f.-l .')1-S :,|1 72 M 77-3 7.'> OU 

2ii;' (Jrade 33-9 48 •' 4.*>-9 2T-t)S 2->-7 21-31 

There is one aspect of feeding costs in its relation lo pro- 
duction that has not yet been deall with. It is, a mistake to 
assume that eggs alone represent the output of value from any 
given pen. In the growth of flesh and in the production of 
manure we have two items less by far in value than the eggs, 
but still considerable, to set off against the food and other costs. 
While flesh and manure are usually disregarded in working out 
values it is obvious they should be included. Even at the end of 
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a season of heavy laying, some of our dual purpose breeds will 
show an increase in carcass weight, and consequently a higher 
killing price would be obtained. Similarly the manure produced 
if properly stored and used is a most valuable commodity, and 
its value should certainly bo credited to the pen performance. 
An ordinary fed as the Harper Adams T.aying Trial birds 
are fed, will produce a (juarter of a Ion of manure per nnTuuu 
showing the following approximate analysis: — ^waler 72G per 
cent., nitrogen 1*42 per cent.. pho«;phorie acid 201 per cent., 
potash 0’42 per cent. Expressed another way each pen of six 
hens competing at the trials, produces roughly lietweon 7 and 
8 lb. of nitrogen, 10 lb. of phosphoric acid and 2} lb. of potash. 
When it is remembered that this year the birds may be expectod 
to produce nearly one hundred tons of this highty concentrated 
manure, to disregard it in relation to feeding costvS appe.ars to 
be a mistake. The unsatisfactory state, in w'hich the storage 
and use of poultry manure is at present, opens up another 
question outside the scope of this paper. 

# « * ♦ » 

A NEW APPLE PEST. • 

,T. C. P. Fryer, M.A., 

Patholo(/ic<il Laboratorif, Minintry uf Agriculture, Harpeiidcn. 

A REPORT has recently become cuiTent in horticultural circles 
o/ the appearance in England of a weevil allied to the Apple 
Blossom Weevil but even more destrneti\’e in its habits, and it 
may thei'eforc be of interest fo Journal readers to give a few 
details with regard to the discovery. 

In the spring of 1921 Mr. F. E. Petherbridge. of Cambridge 
(Adviser to the East Anglian Province) found on the borders of 
Norfolk one or (wo weevil laivaj resembling those of the Apple 
Blossom Weevil, but feeding in the unexpanded leaf or truss buds 
of apple and not in the actual blossom buds themselves. As 
soon as one of these larvic, after pupating, had turned into an 
adult weevil, it was evident that a species different from the 
Blossom Weevil had been obtained. In August of the same 
year Mr. Harwood, when collecting beetles in Kent, obtained 
under bark in company with Apple Blossom Weevils an example 
of the same kind of beetle as had previously been reared by Mr. 
Petherbridge. Both the Kent and Norfolk specimens have since 
been identified as a species of weevil (Anthonomua einctun, 
Kollar, i=A. pyri. Boh.) not previously recorded in Great Buitain 
and therefore of course without any English name. 




X ^;c Value of Bggs per bird per montli. 

o — o Value of Pood consumed per bird per 

month. 


Fcti. 1. Axeriiuc VuluvH of Ku-Tsi au i bVo'l coiisuuied. McatiuIki', HMO, tu* 

Oci<ibL‘i. iy2l. 
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This new weevil, which might perhaps be known as Bud 
Weevil to distinguish it from the Blossom Weevil, has been 
familiar on the Continent of Europe for very many years as a 
pest of pears and to a less extent of apples. In Prance the insect 
is called the Pear Anthonomus and also the Winter Worm. In 
Germany it is known as the Pear Bud Killer or Pear Bud Stinger, 
while there are also records of its doing considerable damage 
both in Russia and Italy. In all cases it would seem to be pears 
which are damaged rather (ban apples. In comparison with the 
Apple Blossom Weevil, the pest usually appears to be regarded 
as of less, and sometimes as of much less, importance. It is of 
course quite impossible to predict the nature of the losses which 
it may ultimately cause in Groat Britain, while it is almost 
equally difficult to jtidge whether the species is really new to 
our orchards or whether if has persisted for years in small num- 
bers undetected. It is undoubtedly the case that it might easily 
be carried in tlu' ogg stage upon nursi-ry stock from the Con- 
tinent. and that nothing short of complete prohibition of the 
entry of such stock could prevent its inti’oduction. On the other 
hand, if it were a recent arrival in England, it is decidedly 
unlikely that it would appear simultaneously in two Iwalities so 
far apait as Kent and \nrfolk. and on the whole it is more 
probable that the insect has been present with us for at all events 
a number of years and that it may even be native. 

In regard to the life history of the new weevil, it is recorded 
in Germany that eggs are laid in September and October in the 
leaf mid fruit buds of pear trees, that the larvae are found in the 
buds from the middle of February and that they pupate at the 
beginning of May. the beetles emerging from 8 to 10 days after- 
wards. It is further stated that the beetles appear to “ sleep " 
during the summer and not to reappear until the time for egg- 
laying in the following autumn. Judging by the behaviour of 
specimens which were kindly supplied by Mr. Goude (Horti- 
cultural Instructor for Norfolk!, these statements correspond 
fairly well with the habits of the insect in Great Britain, and 
there is every reason to suppose that it will have a similar life 
history here. Mr. Petherbridge, however, is investigating the 
matter and may shortly be able to confirm or correct these notes. 

In the meantime, it is suggested that pear and apple growers 
should be on the look out at the end of winter and early spring 
for buds which have been killed or have failed to expand, and 
if on examination they are found to contain grubs, the Ministry 
would be grateful for full particulars. 
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A LOCAL INVESTIGATION OF THE 
FOOD OF THE LITTLE OWL. 

Waltbb E. Collinge, D.Sc., F.Tj.S., 

Keeper oj the YoikHliirc Museum, York, 

On the publication of inv report on the food and feeding 
habits of the Little Owl,*^ 1 re(‘eived a letter from Mr. M. 
Poiiial inquiring if i would like to have specimens of this bird 
from a senes of localities in Maiiipshire from the end of May 
to the middle of July. Mr. Portal was of opinion that the 
•critical months were June and July “when one might ha^e 
wished for 50 instead of 22 and 14 specimens for investigation.*' 
Mr. Portal’s kind offer was accepted and he thereupon made 
arrangements with the owners and keepers of several estates. 
In all 98 birds have been received from different localities. 
these 2 were received in May, 89 in June, and 55 in July. In 
two cases the stomachs were empty, and are therefore not in- 
cluded in these figures. Specimens have be^en received from 27 
•different estates, or an ave rage of 8.68 from eacli. 

In considering the results obtained it must be borne in mind 
that this is a purely local investigation, and as Dr. Ritchie has 
pointed out,t if we limit the area covered by any one study 
of the food of birds, “the farmer in any particular locality 
begins to see that the .statistics of the laboratory have some 
close relation to the facts which force themselves upon his 
notice througliout the year,” and he will “begin to jiut faith 
in the conclusions drawn from necrological surveys." 4"hat the 
value of such local inve.stigntions is considerable probably no 
one will deny, but the danger is tliat those who read tlie results 
of such will jump to the conclusion that these ar(‘ typic^al of the 
particular species of wild bird throughout the whole cTUintry. 
whereas they only indicate the feeding habits of the species 
in a limited area, and such habits are modified or vary accord- 
ing to the particular nature of the locality, t.e., whether 
^agricultural, horticultural, game-breeding, moorland, etc. In 
Hampshire and the surrounding district there is a large 
<juantity of game-birds bred. 

Food of the Adult. — Of the total bulk of f(x)d consumed by 
the se 98 spec imen s during •May. June and July, 91.57 per 

nf AgrivuNurf^, FvK 1922,1). 1022* l\wl March, 

1022,, p. ii:j3. 

t Scottinh Nature fUt, 1018, p. 265. 
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cent, consisted of animal matter, and 8.48 per cent, of vege- 
table matter. Of the animal content 57.34 per cent, consisted 
of insects, 20.28 per cent, of earthworms, 7.71 per cent, of 
voies and mice, 2.94 per cent, of wild Inrds (mostly house- 
sparrows) and 1.78 per cent, of game birds and poultry. 

Wireworms and click beetles constituted 10.10 per cent, 
and cockchafers and their laiwaB 5.10 per cent, of the insect 
(X)ntent. The neutral insects consisted in the main of Dung 
Beetles (Geotrupes) and a few small motlis. 

Monthhj PprcenfiujcH of tJu' Prtnapal Ff^od Itctns of the 
Adult Little Old. 


Kiml uf 

Food. 

May. 

.hine. 

July. 

A verage 

Seedn of Weeds ... 

... 

... 

•34 

— 

•0.7 

MiscellaneoUf* Y(‘getahio Matter 

— 

HVlo 


S 48 

Slugs or Snails 


— 

•12 

— 

•04 

Injurious Insects 


— 

lihU 

41-27 

17*30 

UeiR’lioiuI Insects,. , 

... ... 

— 

Mo 

•:>4 

*50 

Neutral Jnsecls ... 


.VJaO 

4*2 :it> 

2.4 

3948 

Voles and Mice ... 


— 

H-m; 

14-lS 

7-71 

Wild ILrds 


— 

7-H2 

i'OO 

2-94 

tiaine iJiids 


— 

5-2:. 


1*78 

Itlaithwoijos 

... 

... 4 4’.>0 

7-4d 

:cin 

20*28 

Miscellaneous Aniinal 

Matte! ... 

— 

•to 

4‘:5K 

1-48 

Total ... 

♦ • • • « * 

... mo*on 

lO(HK) 

lOtHMl 

ion ot) 


If we add these food iierccntages to those priiviously obtained 
and take the average ^ve find a general corrolxiration of the 
nature and (]iiantiti<!s of the food even in a local investigation. 

Comparison of the Food Pcrcentatjies of tieo Ini csti(jatio 7 is 

a 7 id Acef’dtfcs. 


larviuus PiVM'iit 

Invcstij'.itKin. tin 


Seeds of Weeds ... 

*.*i5 

•< C) 

•:;c 

MiKcellaueous Vegetable .Matter 

*'c9d 

H 38 

717 

Slugs or Snails 

a>2 

•tM 

•o:t 

Injurious Insects 

30-d2 

3 7 30 

2;i-9<‘» 

Benelicitil Insects 

•9*9 

*5t> 

*77 

Neutral 

17*(i3 

:;9-48 

28*5t> 

Voles and Mice... 

31*05 

7*71 

19-38 

Wild Birds 

4-45 

2*94 

370 

Oame Birds 

•61 

178 

M4 

Earthworms 

7‘83 

2(}'28 

1405 

Miscellaneous Animal Mutter ... 

•39 

1*48 

•94 

Total 

1(X)*00 

1(X>U0 

100<K) 
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Summary and Conclusion. — The results obtained by this 
further investigation of the stomach contents of 98 birds taken 
in a local area where game birds are very generally reared, 
shows that the bulk of this bird’s food during June and July 
consists of neutral and injurious insects, voles and mice, and 
earthworms. Tn comparison with other food items the amount 
of game birds is infinitesimal. 

As has been previously stated the writer does not contend 
that the Little Owl does not destroy young game birds — ^it 
is well known that it does — but the actual percentage of this 
kind of food is so small, that, under ordinary circumstances, 
it is negligible. On the other hand it must be borne in mind 
that the bulk of its food is of such a nature that it must be 
regarded as of great value 1o the agriculturist. If we were to 
reverse these figures, viz., 17.30 per cent, of injurious insects, 
7.71 per cent, of voles and mice, and 1.78 per cent, of game 
birds so that they were 26.01 per cent, of game birds and 
1.78 of injurious insects, then there might be cause for alarm, 
for it would prove that the Little Owl was not an insect feeder 
or a destroyer of voles and mice, but that the bulk of its food 
consisted of game and other birds, but this cannot bo stated 
even for the months of June and July, and during the re- 
mainder of the year the nature of the food is such that no 
unprejudiced mind can do other than admit that as a factor 
ill the destruction of injurious in.sects and voles and mice, the 
lattle Owl is a most valuable ally. 

In conclusion, the writer wi.shi's to i-xpress sincere thanks 
to Mr. M. Portal for the Irouble, time and expense he has 
taken, and also to the various land-owners and their keejvers 
for Iheir kindness in forwarding specimens. 


NOTES ON MANURES FOR 
NOVEMBER. 

•Sir John Rcssell, D.Sc., P.R.8., 

Uothamsted Experimental Station. 

Boes Good Farming Pay? — During the past three months 
many fanners must have asked themselves the question whether 
it is worth while to farm well. With prices fallen to the present 
level there must be many who wonder if it would not be better to 
cur down all expenditure and reduce all their ontgoings to a 
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minironm. There is high authority iat the dictum that high 
farmiog is no remedy for low prices. It was Lawee himself in 
1879 (a time when as at present farmers were faced with a crisis 
and when land was going down to grass, labour was being reduced 
and the standard of farming was falling) who impressed upon 
farmers the fact that large dressings of manures do not neces- 
sarily bring in high profits. To enforce this point he quoted the 
results of some of fJbe experiments on the growth of wheat on 
Broadbalk field, Bothamsted. Four plots were set out and 
dressed with artificials, the dressings being as follows : — 

Average per acre 
per anmim. 


Wheat every yrar, 27 tfKds, Tis. 

Dressed c(n'n» 
Bushels, 

Sfrmr, 

Cut, 

Complex mincial mauuic, alone 

... 16 J ... 

184 

„ , and 200 lb awmoni am salts 

... 244 ... 

22} 

i» « 1 t* 400 lb, ,, ,, 

334 

38} 

t) i» II 000 lb , ,, 

361 

40# 

Barley ev*'t^i tffm, C 1S;>2 57. 

Buperphospbato alone .. 

31J ... 

16* 

1 , and 200 lb. ammonium salt^i 

464 ... 

2*^i 

„ 4001b. 

434 

34 

The complex mineral mamue consisted of 3^ cwt, superphos- 


phate, 200 lb. sulphate of potash, 100 lb. sulphate of soda and 
100 lb, sulphate of magnesia pei acre, or just over 7 cwt. in all. 
The results showed that the 2 cwt. sulphate of ammonia in 
addition to other artifinals gave an increased yield of 8£ bushels 
lier acre, while 4 cwt. sulphate of ammonia gave an increased 
jield of 17 J bushels, but 0 cwt. gave an increase of onlj 21 
bushels. 

Prom these figures it is evident that an increase in the total 
artificials from 11 cwt. to 13 cwt. per acre increased the yield of 
grain only by bushels per acre, and was therefore clearly un- 
profitable. I(awes concludes : “ Assuming that the application 
of 400 lb. of ammonia-salts was the limit of high farming with 
wheat at Cs. per bushel I cannot see how it could be maintained 
that a farther 200 lb., yielding little more than a third as much 
increase as wher used in more moderate quantity, should bo 
empbyed because the price of wheat was reduced to 5s. per bushel. 
On the contrary, the conclusion I should draw from the results 
of these experiments is that the application of the 600 lb. of 
ammonia-salte could only be profitable if the price of wheat were 
to rise instead fall.” Evetyone would agree with this. 

K any fanner were giving his wheat crop 11 cwt. of artificials 
per sore, indudiiig 4 ewt. of sulphate of ammonia, we could 

y 
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quite certainly advise him that he would gain nothing, and 
probably lose, by adding still another 2 cwt. of sulphate of 
ammonia, making 13 cwt. of artificials in all. So far as dressings 
of this size are concerned there is no reason at all to suppose 
that they are profitable. 

No farmer nowadays, however, uses anything like these quan- 
tities of artificials on wheat, not even the 4 cwt. of sulphate of 
ammonia which Lawea spoke of as the possible limit, and there- 
fore the results are not directly applicable to modern practice. 
The experiment tells us nothing at all about the behaviour of 
the wheat crop with smaller dressings such as 1 cwt.. or cwt. 
of nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia with or without 1 to 
2 cwt. of superphosphate. Ts it worth while using these? It 
is obviously very unsafe to say that because it does not pay to 
give 18 cwt. of artificials to wheat, therefore it does not pay to 
give 1 or 2 cwt. The experiment, in other words, cannot properly 
be quoted in relation to the modern problem. A more applic- 
able experiment is now in hand at Eothamsted, and while the 
results are not all available those to hand suggest that the old 
conclusion does not apply to dressings of the size ordinarily given 
by farmers. There are also recent experiments on other crops 
that do. not agree with this old conclusion. At the Midland Agri- 
cultural College an interesting experiment was made on Arran 
Chief potatoes in* 1921. The whole field received 12 tons of farm- 
yard manure per acre, but the various plots received different 
quantilies of a mixture of artificials (3 cwt. superphosphate, 
1 cwt. sulphate of ammonia and 1 cwt. sulphate of potash). The 
results were as follows : — 


Plof 


1 

! Yield 
Manuring. t in tons 

per acre. 

1 

1 

Per- 
cento ije 
Ware, 

Per- 

centage 

Seed. 

[ 1 altie of 

i Vi'op at 

M per ton, 
St‘ed and 
Chats 

j r2 per ton. 

t 

Cost of extra 
Manure at 
4h ciH. for 
Supet^thos- 
phaie, 16/- 
cwt. Stilph. 
Amm.,JB/- 
cirt. Sulphate 
of Potash, 

Profit or 
Joss from 
additional 
Dressing. 

1 

thing 

12 tons 

Artificial 

6 cwt.' 11-81 

68-1 

423 

£ s. d. 
46 18 0 

£ 8. d. 

£ 8. (1. 

2 

12 


8 ,, 13-63 

i 66-9 

39*3 1 

1 

58 5 0 i 

i 0 17 0 

; i 

'-i-10 15 0 

1 

8 

12 

>) 

10 „ 1 14-86 

60*6 

86-7 j 

63 10 0 

1 14 0 

H-IS 3 0 

4 

12 


12 „ ; 18*19 

61*7 I 

38-2 1 

58 18 0 

2 11 0 

•4- 9 14 0 

5 

12 

>> 

14 ! 13-18 

B2-» 

f 

1-2 

1 

54 5 0 

3 8 0 

+ 440 

6 

12 

>> 

16 „ 1 11-84 

i 

1 £8-4 

88*3 ' 

1 ; 

49 3 0 

4 5 0 

- 1 15 0 

I 
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Now it is quite obvious that the heaviest dressing (16 cwt. 
artificials per acre in addition to 12 tons farmyard manure) has 
not paid : nor has 14 cwt. paid as well as 12 cwt. ; but it would 
be quite wrong to argue that therefore a farmer should not use 
artificials at all. As a matter of fact the highest profit is obtained 
not by the lowest dressing but by the 10 cwt. of artificials in 
addition to the dung. A similar result is obtained if the potatoes 
are written at half the cost. The true conclusion is that if it 
pays to grow a crop at all it pays to grow a good one, and a 
farmer should endeavour to find out what is the most advan- 
tageous quantity of fertiliser to use : he will not want to give 
too much, but he may lose if he gives too little. No one can say 
beforehand exactly what this quantity is, and nothing but 
experiment will show" it; but an expert with local knowledge can 
give useful help. 

Grass Land. — In time of financial trouble farmers look to 
grass to tide them over their difficulties and undoubtedly this is 
a safe plan. If, however, grass is to give all the help it can it 
must be properly treated. Fortunately this is not necessarily a 
costly matter, and poor grass can commonly be improved at a 
relatively small expenditure. Grazing land reqirires first and 
foremost good stocking. Professor Gilchrist has obtained striking 
results from mixed grazing at Cockle Park, the gain in live weight 
of the animals per acre being about doubled when sheep and 
('.attic were used instead of sheep alone. He states ‘‘ sheep graze 
only the fine boUom herbage and reject that of a stemmy charac- 
ter, whereas cattle graze much more evenly and not so closely. 
When a pasture is grazed with horses large areas soon become 
coarse and benty where their droppings are deposited and very 
bare on the parts where they graze. It is of the greatest import- 
ance that a pasttuo should be grazed closely at least once a year/' 

Assuming good grazing, considerable further improvement may 
be obtained by the use of basic slag or miiuTal phosphates. So 
much has been written about basic slag that it might seem 
superfluous to say more w"cre it not for the fact that one can 
still find grass land that obviously needs it. Experiments have 
not shown that one kind of slag is invariably better than another, 
but there are a number of cases where high soluble slag has acted 
better than one of low solubility. Numerous experiments are 
being made in the various counties and the results should before 
long be available. Farmers are, however, becoming increasingly 
interested in mineral phosphates owing to their relative cheap- 

E 2 
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ness. The following table has been drawn up by Professor 
Gilchrist* : — 

CoMPABATlVE CoSTS OF SOME PhOSPHATIO MaNUBBS IN THE 

Spbing op 1922. 


19 units 



Phos- 

Price per 

Price 

per acre 

Cost per 

Manure, 

phate, 

tony. 

umt. 

in,t 

acre. 


7c 

B. d. 

B. d. 

cwt. 

8. d. 

Basic slag 

118 

.. 101 0 

... 2 8 

.. 10 , 

, 60 8 

Basic slag 

22 

... 62 6 

... 2 9 

.. 17^\ . 

. 52 3 

Giound American phosphate .. 

70 

,.. 126 0 

... 1 9 

.. 6* . 

. 33 3 

Ground Atrican phosphate 

60 

... 116 0 

... 1 11 

4 .. 

,. 36 5 

Superphosphate (soluble) 

30 

.. or> 0 

... 3 2 

.. IH .. 

.. 60 2 


Slags and mineral phosphates are both guaranteed to be 80 
per cent, fineness (i.e., passing sieve with 100 meshes to the 
linear inch). Satisfactory results have been obtained by Pro- 
fessor Gilchrist with some of the mineral phosphates especially 
when very finely ground (80 per cent, passing a sieve with 120 
meshes to the linear inch). In one case the result appeared to 
be as good as, if not better than, that produced by high grade 
basic slag. With less fine grinding the results are less 
satisfactory. 

The question often arises whether lime is needed in addition 
to basic slag. In many cases it is not, but the rule is by no 
means absolute. Dr. J, i. Hanley has found soils in Yorkshire 
which are so sour that basic slag does not act until lime is added, 
but then a remarkable effect is produced. Probably other soils 
of the same character could be found ; where basic slag has not 
given the effect which might have been expected it is worth while 
consulting the county organiser with the view of having the soil 
examined. 

# * ♦ # ♦ 

NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS FOR 
NOVEMBER. 

E. T. Halnan, M.A., Dip. Agric. (Cantab.), 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, 

The Use of Home-Grown deeding Stuffs for Stock Feeding* 

— The prices of home-grown feeding stuffs, usually sold off 
the farm, have now reached the stage when it becomes more 
economical for the farmer to feed his grain crops to stock 
rather than to sell them for human food and purchase cakes 

* Field oxperiinentB with Rock Phosphatea and Basic Slag were described 
ia tliis Journal for September and October, 1922, and a further article appears 
in thiM p. 706. 

t Oarriago paid to farmers’ stations. 

^ j Containing neaily 200 lb. phosphoric acid. 
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and other foods for winter feeding. Notes have already, 
appeared in a previous issue of this Journal (September, 1922, 
p. 662) on the use and method of feeding potatoes to stock. 
Several farmers have inquired about the chief points to con- 
sider in feeding grain crops, such as wheat, rye and barley. 
All farmers are sufficiently familiar with the value and use 
of oats to warrant not dealing with them in these notes, but 
it is evident that barley, rye and wheat are somewhat un- 
familiar feeding stuffs from a stock feeder’s standpoint. One 
of the first points to note about grain crops is the fact that they 
are all somewhat starchy foods, deficient in digestible protein. 
The nutritive ratio of barley is 1:10, and that of rye and 
wheat 1:7. Most farm rations for stock vary from 1 : 4 to 1 : 6, 
1 : 6 being the most common ratio. It becomes necessary 
therefore, in feeding barley, rye or wheat to give in addition 
some nitrogenous supplement, such as fish or meat meal, 
earthnut cake or decorticated cotton cake. 

A possible alternative method of supplying this protein de- 
ficiency is to feed legume hay, such os tare or oat hay, or 
clover hay as the bulky part of the ration. 

One of the chief difficulties met with in feeding grain crops 
is to know how best to use them. Wheat is generally so hard 
that digestive troubles will occur unless it is cracked or broken. 
On the other hand, if it is too finely ground, the meal forms a 
pasty mass in the mouth and the stock find it almost a physical 
impossibility to eat it. Wheat should always therefore be fed 
in a cracked or broken state and should preferably first be 
soaked. 

For pig feeding, barley, wheat and rye are best fed in the 
form of a coarse meal, soaked at least 12 hours before feeding. 

For horses, both wheat and barley can be used in part re- 
placement of oats. Barley may be fed whole, but wheat should 
be cracked. Bye can also be used for horses, and should be 
well soaked before feeding. The writer is aware of a farmer 
whose usual practice is to feed rye alone, well soaked, and his 
horses are kept in very good condition. Clover and vetch hay 
form the bulky part of the ration and the horses are fed on 
green vetches without any concentrated food throughout the 
summer. 

With cows and bullocks, wheat and barley may form from 
one-third to one-half of the concentrated feeding stuffs given 
in the ration. The recommendations given above for horaea 
apply equally to milch cows. 
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f A.t Lirerpool. 

Note.— The prices quoted above represent the average prices at winch actual whokwale 
fcraiwattioiis have taken place in London, unless otherwise stated, and refer to the price ex luUl or 
store. The prices were current at the » nd of September and are, as a rule, t onsideraibly low» r ttian 
the prices at local cnuntry marieta. Ihe difference being dnc to carriage and deolera’ cowiiulsslou. 
Buyers can, however, easily roo lare the relative jM-ices of the feeding stuffs on offer at their local 
market , by the method of cal« ulation used In these notes. Thus, suppose palm kernel cake la offered 
Iwoily at £10 per ton. Iti- manurial value is £1 9s per t<m. The food value per ton is therefore 
M n». per ton. Dividing this figure by 76, the starch equivalent of palm kernel coke as given in 
the tablto, the cost per unit of starch equivalent is 2s, 8d. Dividing this again by 22*4, the numlier 
or pounds of sUrt h equivalent in 1 unit, the cost per lb. of starch equivalent is l*21d A simte 
^iculatiim will show the relative coat per lb. of starch equivalent ot other feeing nixtfo bn tlw same 
i?**?*^ From the results of such calculations a buyer can dete^mo wlitcU feeding stuff gives 
him the best value at the prices quoted on hie own market. 
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In the case of young pigs, the chief point that arises is 
whether it is possible to do without middlings, which prove 
of such value to young pigs at the time of weaning. For such 
a purpose a mixture of outs and wheat, half and half, ground 
to a medium fine meal, might be used to replace middlings in 
the ration. 


The following note has been communicated by Mr. J. L, 
Whytehead, one of the Ministry’s Inspectors : — 

Recent Advances County of Gloucester is rapidly 

“poBll^Keeptag “ 1“ producing 

district. The breeds of poultry kept are 

either the hght breeds for egg production 
or the dual purpose breeds, and purely table breeds are rarely 
seen. The Ministry’s Egg and Day Old Chick Distribution 
Scheme has been in operation in Gloucestershire for several 
seasons and has no doubt helped to show the advantages of keep- 
ing uell bred slock. Under the scheme trap-nested stock of the 
utility breeds of hens and of ducks are obtainable by cottagers, 
small-holders and allotment holders. 

Full advantage has been taken of the instruction in iioultry 
keeping provided by the County Agricultural Education Com- 
mittee. During tlie last two winters evening lectures in 
poultry keeping were given by the Poultry Instructor in widely 
scattered districts, the days being spent in visits of advice. 
Models of trap-nests, dry mash hoppers and drinking fountains, 
made from materials which were practically waste, were ex- 
hibited at every lecture and were often left behind to be copied 
by poultry keepers in the district. At the end of each lecture 
the names and addresses of those who wished to be visited were 
noted. It gradually became known that a whole-time poultry 
instructor was available, and the number of requests for advice, 
for lectures, and for judging at local shows rapidly increased. A 
stand is erected at the more important shows in the county 
showing specimens of good and bad types of laying hens, good 
and bad foods, appliances and samples of medicines, and visitors 
are invited to ask questions. 

One result of the work done during the last two years is that 
about 5,000 more hens are being trap-nested than was the case 
previously. In many villages there are poultry keepers who can 
{HToduce the records (rf eggs laid by their hens, and in some eases 
by their ducks. Many of these more advanced poultry keepers 
are reaping a good reward. 
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This autamu a laying test has been started for birds belonging 
to residents in the county of Gloucester only. The necessary 
funds are being obtained by subscription. The start is in a small 
way, but it is hoped that the standard will be high. Fifty pens 
have been arranged for pullets, and ducks are also being 
catered for. 

The importance of poultry keeping by general farmers cannot 
be overlooked; indeed, some of the largest and i^ost successful 
of the poultry farms in the county are the property of general 
farmers who have acquired an expert knowledge of poultry. 

The large poultry farm has come more into evidence in recent 
years, and there are now about a dozen farms in Gloucestershire 
where more than 1,000 head of laying stock are kept, and a large 
number with, from 500 to 1,000. There are eight Mammoth 
Incubators in use in the county, nearly all having been erected 
recently. 

Two large egg-collecting depots are in existence at Ciren- 
cester and Nailsworth. At the former over one and a 
quarter million eggs were handled in 1921 . The commercial egg 
farmer who sends his eggs direct to the large markets in many 
cases dispatches the consignments by goods train and this prac- 
tice is increasing. It is found that there are fewer breakages 
than when sent by passenger train and the cost is much less. 

Gloucestershire is an important fruit growing county and for 
this reason alone should carry a large stock of poultry. These 
two branches of farming go very well together. Mr. P. M. 
Hinton has kept poultry in some of his orchards near Tewkes- 
bury for over 12 years with noticeably good results. The apple 
trees in these orchards have borae good crops for each of the 
past four years, including the years 1919 and 1920, which were 
generally bad apple years in this district. The growth of new 
wood has been, very strong and it has been noticed that the 
young fruit trees on the land under poultry have matured mwe 
quickly than similar trees on adjoining ground not under poultry. 

The keeping of a large number of birds on these orchards has 
enabled the owner to maintain the trees in first rate conditicm, 
and a very substantial saving of money has been effected in the 
purchase of manures. A reduction in expenditure on spraying 
has been possible owing to the destruction of fruit pests by the 
birds. For example, the Apple Blossom Weeevil is becoming 
less in evidence each year in those orchards which are stocked 
with poultry. 
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Thb week commencing on Monday, 6th November, 1922, has 
been fixed by the Ministry as ‘‘‘Bat Week/* A memorandum 
National Bat suggestions as to the action that 

Week 1982. ^ taken by them and by the public has 

^ * been issued to all Local Authorities in 

England responsible for the administration of the Eats and 


Mice (Destniction) Act, 1919, and it is hoped that aU agricul- 
turists will co-operate in securing Ihe greatest possible destruc- 
tion of these vermin at the time when they are returning to their 
winter quarters. Although an effort of this kind during one 
week is not sufficient to keep down rats and mice, but is only a 
feature in the continuous campaign which a number of local 
authorities are actively carrying on, it should produce good 
results not only by the destruction of a large number of rats, but 
by calling attention to the enormous waste of foodstuffs caused 
by their depredations, and by reminding the public that it is the 
duty of all occupiers to destroy rats and mice upon their 
premises. 


The following are some simple suggestions for rat destruction : 
Prevention beinp: bettor than cure, begin by rendering rat-proof as far as 
possible all ricks, barns and granaries. In urban districts sec that drains are 
intact. 


To dchtroy rats proceed as follows : — 

(i) Provided the Local Authority has appointed an ofliccr under the Act, 
consult him, and, if ho is authorised, entrust the destruction to him. 

(ii) If you prefer to undertake the destruction yourself, consult a local 
chemist, asking for poisons containing lied Squill or Barium Carbonate. If 
there is absolutely no danger to domestic animals or human beings, one of the 
standardised phosphorus prcpai atioiis is effective. 

(iii) If you wish to make your own bait, the following recipes will be 
found effective : — 


(a) Barium Carbonate (Commercial) 6 oz. 

Meal 16 oz. 

Dripping 4 oz. 

8ait I oz. 

(&) Barium Carbonate (Commercial) 4 oz. 

Biscuit or Oat Meal 4 oz. 

Oil of Aniseed 6 drops 


per cent. 

Barium Carbonate (Commercial) 20 

Fine Castor Sugar 

... 40 

Fine Meal 

... 40 

Squill (Red Powder) 

per cent. 
... 20 

Bread 

... 30 

Fat 

... 30 

Syrap 

... 20 

AniBaad.** *#» 

6 drops 


i Tbis will make 1,000 baits 
of 6 grains each, t.e.. 
pn ces as large as a hazel 
nut. 

! Mix with fat to a paste and 
lay out in pieces the size 
of a hazel nut in jdaoes 
where lata fiequent. 

I Thorniighly mix the in- 
gieclients. A bait is one 
ticssert spoonful! wiap<* 
jicd in a twist of tissue 
paper. 


Crumble bread. Mix in* 
gredients to paste and^ 
apply as in (a) and {h). 
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Note. — Reat^onable care should be taken when using Barium Carbonate bait 
to prevent domestic animals or poultry obtaining access thereto. 

Oassijig Hats. — Sulphur dioxide, applied from a Clayton machine or a 
cylinder, as well as carbon bi-sulphide properly applied, can be used to gas 
rats. Acetylene gas, generated by water dripping on calcium carbide, can 
also be useil. 

Traps . — “ Six-inch ” rabbit traps are more humane than the smaller ones 
generally used. Breakback traps properly set are good. Uins and snares 
catch man}" rats in a countryside. 

Dogs and Ferrets are useful to clear an area after poisoning, and give good 
sport. 

Mioe. — The poisoned baits for destroying rats will also kill mice, but the 
bait should be smaller. Traps are used with greater effect to catch mice than 
rats. Keep pantries and food stores under proper supervision and see that 
the food of birds in cages cannot be got at by mice. 

^ ^ in m ^ 


Since the introduction of the Eats and Mice (Destruction) Act, 
1919, the Ministry of Agriculture, County Councils, and other 

A Modem M.tlu>d todee heye edopted VMta 

to fight the rat menace of the 


of Bat 
Destiuctioa. 


means 
country. 

The most recent and efficacious method 
is the use of sulphur dioxide gas. The gas is generated 'within a 
cylindrical vessel by burning sulphur and the sulphur dioxide 
i.s forced, by means of a fan, to the rat runs through a flexible 
metallic tubing at high pressure. Within four or five minutes 
the rats are suffocated, provided that care has been taken to 
block the exits to prevent bolting. It is well to have two or three 
well-trained dogs stationed near by to kill rats which may bolt 
from holes overlooked. 

The bucks are generally the first to bolt. Does which have a 
litter will remain with their young to the end. A rat that bolts 
iifter the first minute or so of gassing is usually partly overcome 
and is an easy prey for the dogs. 

By excavation of a portion of the area thus treated, sufficient 
evidence of the efficiency of this method may be obtained; also 
a point worth mentioning is the fact that other rats will be reluc- 
tant to establish themselves in the same place. 

In this manner large rat-infested areas may be thoroughly and 
expeditiously treated. It is applicable on estates, farms, hedge- 
rows, railway embankments and buildings of all kinds. 

It is, however, only by active and determined co-operation 
between occupiers of rat-infested zones and the administrative 
authorities that the rat danger in this country will be controlled 
and will eventually be brought down to a minimum. 
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The following note has been communicated by Mr. N. B. 
Bagenal, until recently one of the Ministry’s Inspectors : — 


Hereford Trait interesting experiment in methods of 

WarlrAf. • nf marketing is being carried out this season 

Guarantmd Lots Hereford Fruit Market, which for 

b_ fl,,, . many years has been controlled by the Cor- 
^ ^ * poration of that City. The bulk of the fruit 

is marketed in wicker pot-baskets manufactured by the Corpora- 
tion from osiers grown on the Town Sewage Works, and hired 
out to the vendors at 2d. per week. 

During last season, considerable difficulty was experienced at 
the weekly sales, owing to the number of lots being too large for 
displaying in rows under shelter. To meet this difficulty, 
arrangements have this year been made to supply with the pot- 
basket a withy cover, not attached to the pot, but easily attach- 
able. Fruit so packed is stacked on arrival, and one pot from 
each lot is exposed as a sample. By stacking, it is found pos- 
sible to accommodate at least twice as many packages under 
cover as it was when all were exposed. 

To allow of sale by sample, an official label is issued to all 
vendors who use the withy cover. To each pot marketed under 
this system, is attached one of these labels bearing a guarantee 
of variety, grade, and net weight of fruit, filled in and signed 
by the grower, and giving his address. To meet the demands of 
growers for non-returnable packages, the Market Authorities 
supply the British Federation Standard Box (40 lb.) made up, or 
in the flat. These are sold to the vendor at a trifle over cost 
l)rice, and a charge of 5d. is made to the purchaser. It is pro- 
posed to hold three special box sales during the course of the 


The Market Authorities retain responsibility for all purchased 
lots, imtil they are delivered, ready packed, to the local repre- 
sentatives of the various railways, whose vans come to the market 
during and after the sale to collect the fruit. In this way the 
purchasers are spared all trouble with regard to the packing and 
despatch of their fruit from the market, and to those who come 
from a distance this is a distinct advantage. 

It is to be noted that the Market Authorities have not 
attempted to enforce the system of sale by sample to the exclu- 
sion of the former method. Fniit is still sold in pots without 
covers or in any reasonable form of package; but when the 
withy cover is used in conjunction with the pot-basket, then the 
guarantee label must be used also. 
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While it must be admitted that the prices obtained for lots 
sold by sample have not, so far, proved highly satisfactory, it 
should be remembered that the system is new to the district, and 
that purchasers are necessarily cautious with any new system 
until it has been thoroughly tried and has passed the test. 

The first object of the change, namely, economy of space under 
shelter, has been attained, and on a wet market day the advan- 
tage thus offered to those whose packages are under cover, is 
particularly noticeable. It is, moreover, generally conceded by 
the purchaser that pot-fruit provided with withy covers travels 
better, and with less risk of pilferage, than when packed in the 
old way. 

Growers who have used the guarantee label under the new 
system have loyally upheld the good traditions of the market, 
and the Authorities have had practically no complaints from the 
purchasers on the score of topping. This being so, there can be 
little doubt that the Tlercford Corporation «nre on sound lines in 
their new undertaking, and if the market slogan of “ Good Fniit, 
Fairly and Honestly Packed and Correct to Weight is generally 
adopted throughout the district, there is every hope that this 
enterprising project will meet with all the success it deserves. 

^ 


SmJATnn on the hills at the back of Penzance there is a 
small plot of land — just two acres in extent — which is knowm 
Oulval Gnlval Fruit Plot. It has been used 

Fruit Plot Education Committee of the Corn- 

wall County Council for experimental pur- 
poses since 1898. In the first instance, one half was planted 
with fruit and served to demonstrate that apples and pears 
could be raised in the Penzance district of sufficiently good 
ounliiv to realise top prices in the Tjondon markets; the other 
half was used for asparagus and vegetable production on French 
gardening lines. 

The growers in the district (Gnlval, Marazion, etc.,) are, 
however, not as interested in fruit growing as in the culture of 
potatoes and broccoli, which must be regarded as the 
principal crops of the Penzance area. The Cornish grower, who 
is unable to produce his potatoes as early as the grower in the 
Channel Islands and Isles of Scilly, aims at raising a crop by 


serond week in May, and in normal years these are the 
first home-grown potatoes in the market. Earliness is the main 
f'.-for, and only a few varieties such as Duke of York, May 
Queen, Sharpe’s Express and Advance have proved of much 
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value. ExperimentB conducted at Gulval to test (a) the capacity 
of all the early varieties, and (b) the effect of sprouting the 
tubers in boxes, should provide valuable new information to 
those Cornish growers who have too long followed the same 
system. 

The Penzance area, in virtue of its temperate winter climate, 
is able to mature broccoli in mid-winter when growth in other 
districts has been almost stopped. Yet the district haa its 
defects — ^the winds are strong and bring with them salt sea 
sprays which coat the plants, and only a few varieties, it is 
stated, can withstand this treatment. For very many years the 
variety of broccoli chiefly grown has been the Penzance Early 
— a good, hardy, heavy-cropping variety with coarse heads of 
a yellowish colour. This is not an ideal variety and experiments 
arc needed to discover a suitable broccoli possessing a smoother 
curd and l)ettcr colour and more suited to present markets. It 
is underslood that provision has been made at the Gulval plot 
for h-ials during 1022 of a large number of varieties of broccoli. 
Such e.xpcriments should he watched closely by the Cornish 

growers and by broccoli growers in general. 

^ * 


The increasing population in the industrial parts of the north 
of England has created a large demand for fresh fruits and 

Yorkshire Fruit 'W’hich in the past has been met 

Demonstration England and 

Station fwerseas. In recent years there has 

been more planting of fruit on a small scale 
around Hull and York, and the area devoted to vegetables at 
Selby has possibly increased, but in the main little effort has 
been made by growers in Yorkshire to change their methods of 
farming by substituting fruit and vegetables for grass, cereals 
or roots. Culture of this character, which is of an intensive 
nature, requiring skill and detailed attention, could be under- 
taken by many of the small holders recently settled in those 
parts of Yorkshire where the soil is suitable. 

The Yorkshire Council for Agricultural Education, to encourage 
this movement, has decided to establish a few demonstration 
centres throughout the county, the first having been established 
at Osgodby in 1920. A plot of land of 4J- acres, originally 
intended for a small holding, has been given over for this purpose, 
on which there have been built a typical small holder’s house, a 
shed for tools, packing shed and store-room complete. The land, 
which consists of a poor Bandy soil, has been well cultivated and 
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fully planted to top and bush fruit. There is a general slope 
to the south, and a sheltered belt of standard trees of Hessle Pears, 
Merrywoather and Farleigh Damsons, and John Downey Crab 
Apples has been planted. These prolific pollen-bearing trees 
should also assist in ensuring a good fertilisation of the quality 
fruit trees proper. The apples chiefly planted are Worcester 
Pearmain, King of the Pippins, Allington Pippin, Cox’s Orange 
Pippin, for dessert, and Lane’s Prince Albert, Newton Wonder, 
and Bramley Seedling for cooking purposes. Bourre Hardy, 
Pitmaston Duchess, and Williania are the chief varieties of 
pears, and Victoria, Czar, and Early Rivers the principal plums. 
All these trees are propagated on East Mailing standardized 
stocks, and are interplanted with bush fruits of gooseberries and 
currants, between the rows of which there are grown various 
kinds of vegetables. The whole is a typical fruit-growing small 
holding. 

The plot has only been established a short time, and it is 
impossible to predict the results, but it is certain that the plot 
will be of great use to all fruit growers in the county, by demon- 
strating the best stocks suitable for the propagation of fruit trees, 
and the best methods of culture, ])runing and care of the trees 
in order to produce fruit of marketable (junlity. The station 
should afford a stimulus to small holders in the district to engage 
in these methods of cultivation. 

^ 

following letter has been sent to all Local Education 
Authorities : — 

r.th October, 1922. 
Sir, 

Clean Milk Production. 

Milk and Dairies (Amendment) Act, 1922. 

I am dirootod by the Ministry (tf Agriculture and Fisheries lo ask you to 
he j^ood enough to bring to thf* special notice of the Local Education Authority 
for Agricultural Education the (juestion of instruction in clean milk protluction, 
in view of the passing of the Milk and Dairies (Amendment) Act, 1922. As 
yom Authority are aware, the Milk and Dairies (C\>nsolidation) Act, 1916, was 
to have come into operation on 1st 8ej)tember, ])ut in view of the lieavy annual 
expenditure involved in its administration, and the state of agriculture at the 
present time, this larger measure has been postponed for a further three years. 
In the meantime the Milk and Dftiries Amendment) Act reflects in a measure 
the growing public demand f<jr cleanei inilk, 

2. Tlie principal features of this new Act relating to tlio subject of clean 
milk are as follows : — (1) Local Aiithonties are empowered — subject to 
appeal— to refuse to register, or to remove from ^he register, any milk retailer 
if tliey are satisfied that such action is necessary in the interests of public 
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liealth. (2) As from 1st January, 11123, milk may not be sold as Certified,” 
“ Grade A ” or “ Pasteurised ” except in accordance with a licence granted by 
the Minister of Health or with his authority. The conditions under which 
licences will be issued will be laid down in an Order of the Minister of Hoaltli, 
which will provide for certain modifications of the system at present in 
operation for the issue of licences under the Milk Orders. (3) A heavy penally 
is imposed upon any person who sells the milk of a cow suffering froni 
tuberculosis of the udder where it is proved that he knew, or could have 
ascertained by ordinary care, that the cow was snfToriiig from that disease. 

3. Coupled with the public demand for cleaner milk, there is the econonu'e 
fact that cleaner milk Iea<lH to greater consumpfion. Jn other words, it is in 
the best interests of dairy farmers to send out milk in a clean condition. In 
very many cases, however, the methods by which clean milk can be secured 
are too little realised by farmers, and can only be inculcated l)y systematic 
instruction and demonstration, which falls within the province of Local 
Education Authorities. 

4. The Ministry realises thal many Local Autliorities are unwilling to incur 
substantial additional expemlituro at the present time. Although, therefore, 
the provision of instiuction designed to ensure clean milk is of such direct 
interest to ratepayers that expenditure thereon could be justified even at a time 
of financial stringency, the Ministry does not wish to press for new appoint- 
ments of staff or for courses of Ie<*tnres involving considerable expense. On 
the oth(‘i hand, a good deal of ^aluable work can be done at very little cost, 
and it is from this point of view that the Ministry trusts that the subject will 
receive your Authority’s i‘arm*si consideration. As examples, leforcnce may 
be made to clean milk c(mi]»ctitions ami <lemonstrations. 

5. The initiation of clean milk ctmipetitions amongst farmers a imne- 
meiit of some promise. TIjc awards are based on a bacteriological and chemical 
cxamin.'ilion of the milk and an inspeclion of the ci]ni])mcnt and methods in 
use at th(‘ farm. Diplomas are granted to competitors attaining a snfticicnf ly 
high standard, and moiKw }>ii/.esma> be awarded to tb<‘ milkcis. Successful 
competitors have every right to expect, and in s(»mc instances have already 
obtained, a higher price for tbeJi milk, and the result of the efforts made by 
the others cannot hut be beneficial, parlicularJy as a c<)ncise report on his ow'ii 
conditions of pnaluction is sent to each competitor. Comjietitions of this sort 
have already been licid wnth success in one or tw o comities, and are contem- 
plated in others. A leaflet issued by the Bucks County Agricultural Com- 
mittee on the subject of the competition held by that Authority is enclosed 
for your information. It wdll be seen that, apart from the co.st of advertising 
and printing, the competition involv<*d the Authority in vciy little expense, as 
the prizes w’ere offered by manufacturers. 

6. Demonstrations in clean milk production can he undertaken without 
considerable outlay, and afford a productive field for effort. The Ministry’s 
technical advisers have recently given much thought to this question, and 
have prepared a inemorandum for the guidance of Local Authorities thereon. 
A copy of this inemorandum is enclosed, and if, after consideration, your 
Authority wish to proceed w'ith demonstrations of this nature, copies of the 
plans referred to in the memorandum will be supplied by this Department at 
A small charge. 
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7. Several County Education Authorities have already caused their dairy 
instructresses to attend one of the special courses of instruction in clean milk 
production for teachers which have been conducted by the University College, 
Reading. The Ministry is arranging that the College shall repeat these courses, 
so that those teachers who have not at present had an opportunity to attend 
may do so. 

8. I am also to enclose (1) a copy of a Memorandum on “ How to Produce 
Clean Milk,’’ which embodies the main points of an article on this subject 
w hich appeared in the Ministry’s Journal in April last, (2) a copy of Leaflet 
No. 151, on ‘‘Cleanliness in the Dairy,” which the Ministry would like to see 
distributed widely amongst dairy fanners. Further copies of this leaflet can 
bo obtained from this Office at the rate of 4/- per hundred. 

1 am, &c., 

A. I). Ham.. 

^ If m * * ^ 

Foot-and-Mouth DiseaBe- There has been no development arising 
Iroiii the outbreak which occurred at Manchester on 24th August last, and the 
restrictions in that district have now been withdrawn. 

On 20Mi October the existence of ilisease was confirmed among pigs on 
premises at Harmondswoith, near Yiewsicy, Middlesex. The usual restrictions 
were iiriposed in respect of an area within a radius of approximately 15 miles 
(d’ the infected premises. Owing to the nearness of this outbreak to the Royal 
Agricultural Hall, Islington, where the Dairy Show was in progress, and to the 
fact that some of the animals in the show had been brought from places within 
the prohibited area, the Ministry's veterinary inspectors made an examination 
of all animals at the show, and were satisfied that none of them shovved signs 
of being affected with foot-and-mouth disease. As a precautionary measure, 
however, the Ministry prohibited the movement of any animal from the show 
except i)y licence of the Ministry. Licences weie gi anted subject to the 
(tondition that the animals 'were delaiiKMl and isolated for 10 days at the place 
of destination. 

Licensing of Stallions under the Horse Breeding Act, 1918.- 

Stallion owmers in England and "Wales wlio intend to travel their liorses next 
service season arc reminded that a])plication.s for tlie necessary lieonces under 
the above-mentioned Act may be nmde as from Ist November. Forms of 
application can be obtained from the Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, 10. Wliitehall Place, London, H.W.l. 

It should he noted also that licences for the past travelling season only 
remain in force until 31st October, and in accordance wdth the provisions of 
the Act, should be returned forthwith to the Ministry. Failure to comply 
Avilli this rcqniiement rendeih an owner liable, on summary conviction, to a 
fine not exceeding .£5. 


Printed under tlie authority of His Majesty’s Statioubey Opfioe, 
By Metchim Hon, Princc.s Stnnjt. Wcfitminster, S.W, 1. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 


( KNT uu tlio appointment of Sir Arthur Boscawen as 
Minister ot Health, Lt.-Col. Sir Uohcrt A Sanders, ALP., 
formerly Under Secretary of State for 
War, lias been appointed Almister of 
Agriculture and Lishenes. 

'L’he ivi^hi lion, the Earl of Ancaster has been re-appointed 
l^ai Uaujiuitai V Sec'retarv to the Alinistry* 


Appointment of 
New Minister. 


'l’ui< U 
.National 


ai me»'s 


Prime Minister’s 
Letter to the 
National 
Farmers’ Union. 


letter luldiessed by tJie Prime Alinister to the 
Union, in reply to an in([Lury asking for a 
definition of his attitude to agricultural 
questions, was published in the Press on 
14th November: — 

“ With further reference to your 
letter of the 24th ult., I am desired by 
the Prime Minister to say that lie regrets that it has not 
hcru po'^siliie in tlie short time available for the Government 
to come to a final decision as to wluit measures can he taken 
to assist the agricultural industry. 

“ The Government fully realizes the grave diflSculties with 
which agriculture is faced, but it must be recognized that 
such remedies as subsidies or protective duties on foodstuffs 
are out of the question under present circumstances. 

“At the same time, there are certain directions along 
which, in the opinion of the Prime Afiiiister, the Government 
might usefully explore the possibility of helping this great 
industry. These are : — 

iM./n.s. 10,500. 12 / 2 *.*. m k s. 


A 
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“ An inquiry with all reasonable dispatch into the subject 
of a^^ricultural rating and the removal of any unfairness which 
might be found to exist. 

“ The promotion of co-operation in the transport and sale 
of agricultural produce. 

“ The encouragement of improved credit facilities to agri- 
culturists and the promotion of education and research. 

“ Useful results might also be obtained from an inquiry 
into the causes of the great disparity between the price re- 
ceived by the fanner for his produce and that paid by the 
consumer of food. All these questions are being carefully 
examined, and there will be no avoidable delay in coming 
to a decision as to the form in which assistance on such lines 
can best be given. 

“ On these lines the Prime Minister believes that it should 
be iR)ssiblo to btiild the foundations of a permanent and 
stable agricultural policy, which will enable the enterprise 
and industry of the agricultural community to work out its 
own salvation und<u- fair and reasonable conditions ” 


It lias alr<'a(iy l)e(Ui announccMp llu- Pritish and ( aiiadian 
representatives at tlu^ Cattle Coidenujce agreed as to the tondi- 

^ ... ^ tions that should apidv to the importation 

Importation of ^ S 

1.1.1 01 cattle ironi Canada. 

Canadian Cattle. i i i i 

rhe agreement has now betai ratitied b\ 

the new Cabinet and by tlie Prime Ministt*r ol Canada, and the 
following summary of the agiTement has, with the asstujt ot the 
Canadian authorities, bemi authorised for ])ul)lication 

Canadian store cattle (i e , animals born and reared in 


Canada and i-endered incapable of breeding) are to be admitted 
under the following restrictions : — 

( 1 ) The shipment must be from a Canadian port and direct 
to a port in Great f 3 ritain. 

C 2 ) For throe days iTnuiediately before shipment and during 
the voyage the animals are to be kept separate from othtu* 
animals and periodically examined by a veterinary ofl 6 coi* of 
the Dominion. A thorough examination immediately before 
shipment is to be made by the Dominion veterinary oflBc^r, 
who will certify that the animals are not affected with cattle 
plague, pleuro-pneumonia, foot-and-mouth disease, or mange. 
During the voyage the examination is to be made daily. 


♦ Thib Journal, Noveiiibt'r, 1922, p, 670. 
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(3) The animals are io be landed at specified landing places 
and there thoroughly examined by the Ministry’s veterinary 
officers. Movement from the landing place is to be controlled 
by licence in the same manner as the movement of imported 
Irish cattle is at present controlled. This secures detention of 
the animals on some farm or other premises for six days, 
though they may pass to such premises through one market. 
The agreement makes provision to secure that the vessels used 
shall not be capable of infecting the cargo and also provides for 
effective action if disease slioiild be found in a cargo. 

The landing of Canadian cattle capuble of breeding will require 
the authority of a (ienoral Order which will be made by the 
Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries and laid in draft before 
both Houses of Parliament for thirty days, and if either House 
before the expiration of that period presents an address to His 
Majesty against iJie draft or any part thereof, no further proceed- 
ings shall bt) taken thereon. It is an essential part of any such 
c.rder that the animals must be accompanied by a certificate by 
the authorised officer of the Dominion stating that the animals 
luivo witliiij 0 TU‘ moiitli before shipment been tested effectively 
for tuberculosis and found free from that disease, and the 
Minister is given tlu^ fullest discretion as to the precautions to 
be enforced against the introduction of other diseases by these 
animals. 

The Minister is to retain tlie power to suspend importation of 
store and breeding animals if cattle plague, pleuro-pnoumonia, or 
l()ot-*MTid-mouth disease should appear in Canada. 

A fee not exceeding sixpence per animal is to be imposed on 
all imported animals, and compensation is not payable in case 
of slaughter at the place of landing in consequence of disease 
being discovered. For administrative purposes imported animals 
are to be tagged or otherwise marked. 

The Canadian Ministers at the Conference undertook that as 
soon as the necessary Order authorising importation of Canadian 
breeding stock is in force, the Canadian Government will modify 
their conditions of importation of British animals so as to make 
the Canadian and British conditions reciprocal. 

The Conference assented to the view that legislation on this 
subject cannot be limited to Canada but must be capable of adap- 
tation to the requirements of other parts of the British Empire. 
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Agricultural 
Wages, Prices 
and the 

Cost of Living. 


In view of the present interest in agricultural wages, the 
folloAuiig article is reprinted from the A(fncultural Market 
Report : — 

In recent discussions as to agricultural wages, reference is 
usually made on the one hand to the fall in the prices of 
agncultura! produce and on the other to 
the cost of living. The farmers point out 
that they arc receixing lower prices and 
cannot consequently continue to pay the 
same rate of wages as before, while the 
worker replies that the cost of living has not fallen materially 
and that he cannot live in comfort on a reduced wage. Whilst 
conditions vary in different localities and general figures are by 
no means applicable to individual cases, the Ministry thinks it 
will be of interest lo make such broad comparisons ns are 
possible between the average rates of agricultural wages, tlie 
average prices of farm produce, and the cost of living. 

For this purpose the agricultural index number whicli is 
publisiu'd monthly b\ the !^Iiiii&try is taken as tlie besi indica- 
tion of the changes in the prices of agricultural jiroduce, and 
for the cost of living tlie index number issued by tla* Ministry 
of Labour is used. ^Phe former shows the average iiua'case in 
the wholesale prices of British produce sold oft* the farm in 
England and Wales, while the latter rejire.sents tlie average 
increase in the cost of maintaining the pre-war standard of 
living of working-class families. 


In ordei to make a c</mparisoii with these figuit‘s tlie axerage 
earnings of ordinary farm workeis in J<]ugland and Wales in 
1914 liave been taken at 18s. per week. This figure is based 
on the assumjiiioii that the average weekly cash wages of 
ordinary agricultural labourers in 1014 were about 16s. 9d., 
and that, in addition, the labourer received certain allowances 
which xverc worth on the average about Is. 3d, per week. 
Precise accuracy in this matter cannot be attained, but a con- 
sideration of the statements made by various authorities sug- 
gests that 18s. may be taken as a fairly approximate figure. 
Comparjitive figures for 1921-1922 can be based on the rates of 
wages fixed by Conciliation Committees in areas where agree- 
ments have been reached, and on estimates of prevailing wages 
in the other areas, weighted by the number of workers in the 
different districts, while for some intervening years the rates 
fixed by the a\gricultural Wages Board (*,an be used. Taking 
in the first place the seven years from 1914 to 1921 the move- 
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meiii of wages, piices and cost of living was approximately as 
follows : — 


I^KHt'KM'ACK as w ria Prk-vvvr ItMKs, 


Month. 


Afjrirultural 

Wnye'i. 

Prices of' Agri- 
cut tn nil Proftxtre, 

Cost of 
Lhnng. 

Au^misi 

l‘n7 

ao 

07 

80 

Jnlv 

mis 


125 

105 

Mi.y 

mm 

no 

132 

105 

Apn! 

lU-JO 

VM) 

100 

132 

Aii.i»ust 

1020 

U)0 

177 

155 

S*|>tcniiwM 

1021 

i:J5 

11(> 

120 


1021 

122 

H5 

no 

Noveinlx*! 

1021 

no 

79 

103 


1021 

105 

75 

99 


It will In? soon that agricultural wages rose but slowly and 
failed to koe]) pjun? witii the increase in the cost of living u]) 
to Ma}, lOP), when an adjustinent was made which brought 
tliem somewhat above that figure. The further increases in 
wages granted m 1020 appear to have maintained them above 
the cost of living figtiies, and notwithstanding the subsequent 
d(H‘line the rates were on the whole favourable to the workers 
up to the (Uid of 1021 . 

If a eomparison is made between wages and the prices of 
farm produce, it will bo seen that while the latter rose much 
mote rapidly than wages, they also fell more rapidly, so that 
l)y the end of 1921 they had reached a lower level than either 
wages or the <*ost of living. At the beginning of 1922 a re- 
adjustment took pla(;e which brought wages more closely into 
relation with farm prices, but loft them rather below the 
iiuiiease m the (‘ost of living. 


PKli' i-:n 1 A< 

no Inchka.si-: \s (.'i'Mi 

MiKi» \\j ni 

PlJK-W \1{ 

IlArrs. 

Mon tit. 

Agricultural 

Prirc't of 

Agrl~ 

Coal of 

1922. 

Wages. 

cultural Pi 

'0(1 ucc. 

Li r in a. 

Jiimiary ... 

85 

75 


92 

Febriuiry 

83 

79 


88 

March 

80 

77 


85 

April 

79 

70 


82 

May 

78 

71 


81 

June 

78 

r>8 


80 

July 

78 

72 


84 

August ... 

75 

57 


81 

Septeiniuu* 

... 75 

57 


79 . 

Octob€‘r ... 

50 

59 

. • t 

78 


The movement in the spring and summer of 1922 was slowly 
downward, but during October wages have been appreciably 
reduced in almost all districts with the result that, on the 
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averspge, they are now not more than 60 per cent, above the 
pre-war level, an increase which is almost exactly comparable 
with the position as regards farm produce, but appreciably 
below the increase in the cost of living. 

The figures for wages given above are averages for the coun- 
try a.s a whole, but as is w'ell known the pre-war rates of wages 
varied considerably in different districts and this variation still 
continues (though to a somewhat less extent than was 
formerly the case) the areas where exceptionally low rates were 
formerly paid having benefited by a rise proportionately greater 
than that obtained in the better paid areas. 

In January, 1919, the Ministry, on the recommendation of the 
Development Commissioners, obtained Treasury authority to 
establish and conduct an experimental 
Lactose Factory, grants for the purpose 
being provided from the Development Fund. 
A site for the factory was thereupon ob- 
tained at Haslington. near Crewe, adjoining the premises of a 
co-operative cheese factory, but owing to unavoidable delay in 
carrying out the necessary building work and in obtaining suit- 
able plant, etc., the Lactose Factory did not commence work 
until February. 1921. 

The object of the Factory is to experiment in the extraction 
of lactose and other products from whey, and to ascertain the 
economic possibilities of the processes adopted. 

ITie circumstances which caused the Ministry to think that 
it was both necessary and desirable to establish a factory of this 
kind are as follows : — 

(1) One of the phases in the development of the dairying 
industry which has taken place during recent years is the 
establishment throughout the country of dairy depots. Some 
of these depots are owned co-operatively by farmers, and others 
belong to private individuals or companies. Some depots have 
been expressly established for the manufacture of cheese; 
others are for the purpose of dealing with “ surplus ” milk, 
often by converting it into cheese, and the result has been the 
concentration of cheese-making at depots instead of at farm 
dairies as heretofore. 

Cheese-making gives rise to a by-product — ^whey — ^whidi 
in bulk amounts to about 85 per cent, of the milk used. It 
therefore follows that the concentration of cheese-making 
results in a large bulk of whey being produced at the depots. 


Production of 
Lactose from 
Whey. 
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When cheese-making takes place on farms, the whey, whidi 
has a considerable food value, is largely used for pig-feeding, 
but in the case of depots the amount is too great for it to be used 
in this manner ; also, owing to its bulk and the cost of transit, 
it is impracticable to convey it from the depots to the farms 
for use thereon. Whey is consequently largely wasted all over 
the country to the extent of millions of gallons annually, and 
its disposal is, moreover, a source of considerable embarrass- 
ment to many cheese-making depots at the present time. If 
turned into sewers it destroys the efficiency of filter-beds; if 
allowed to pass into streams it causes a state of pollution 
which gives rise to a nuisance ; and if irrigated on land it is 
liable to pollute the neighbouring wells and to kill vegetation. 

(2) Whey contains valuable food materials suitable for 
human consumption, particularly milk sugar (lactose) lactal- 
bumen, butter fat and mineral salts. Collectively they 
amount to about 6^ lb. in every 100 lb. of whey. 

(3) In this country, while great quantities of lactose are 
being thrown away in whey, lactose is actually being 
imported from abroad. 

During the your ended 81st March, 1922, satisfactory pro- 
gress was made w'ith the extraction of crude lactose from the 
whey received at the factory, and some 15 tons of this crude 
material were produced. 

««««** 


The investigations which have l)een in progress for some 
years into the methods and costs of field drainage have now 


Field Drainage 
Investigations. 


reached an advanced stage, and it should 
shortly be possible to compile a preliminary 
report upon the results obtained. In the 
course of the investigations, two public demonstrations have 
been given, one at Auboum Fen, near Lincoln, in November 
last year, and one at High Hilden, Tonbridge, in October last. 
By means of these demonstrations the agricultural public have 
been made acquainted with the wide range of devices which 
are available for mole and tile drains, for ditch making and 
cleaning, and for clearing water-ways. The preliminary report 
will deal with the mechanical and economic questions involved 
and will afford guidance as to the best and cheapest methods 
of performing the various operations. The economic aspect 
of the question is, however, one that cannot be speedily ex- 
plored, since the efficiency of a drainage system over a series 
of years is the final test. An outstanding illustration is fur- 
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Dished by the problem whether mole drains of 2J-in. bore at 
a depth of 18 in. are as efficacious as mole drains of 3J-in. bore 
at a depth of 2 ft. or more : not only are the rate of flow and 
the height of the water table in question, but the duration of 
the smaller, shallower drains as compared with deeper drains 
of approximately twice the cross section. Successful work has 
undoubtedly been accomplished with both systems, but no data 
as to the size of drains, their frequency and depth in given 
types of soil are available. Such data will need to be collected 
before a final report can be made, and the collection of infornia- 
tion of this character must necessarily take time. 


At the present time many claims are made on behalf of sul)- 
soiling and special virtues are claimed for special systems. As 
Sub readers of old agricultural periodicals well 

f ».• *.1 “ know similar claims have been made be- 

Investigations. ^ 

soiling, mistakes have been made, and the movement has died 
down. What is remarkable is that no one has hitherto set 
himself to discover exactly what mechanical results were 
achieved in the soil and what the effect was on the chemistry 
of the soil and plant life. The first step clearly is to investigate 
various types of sub-soiling appliances and to observe the re- 
sulting crop. The Ministry has made a commencement with 
this investigation and a report upon some mechanical results, 
illustrated by photographs of very considerable interest, will 
appear in an early issue of the Joumah 


The index numbers of prices of agricultural produce in England 
and Wales show that, on the whole, average prices during October 
The Aijricultural T>*ather higher than in September, the 
Index l^umber increase compared with the corresponding 
month in the years 1911-13 being 67 per 
cent, in September and 59 per cent, in October. The following 
table shows the increase in agricultural prices generally in each 
month since January, 1921, the corresponding month in 1911-18 
being taken as the basis of comparison in each case : — 


Month. 

Percentage Jncreage, 

Month , 

Percentage Increase. 


1921 1922 


1921 

1922 

January ... 

... 188 ... 76 

July 

... 112 

72 

February 

... 167 ... 79 

August ... 

... 181 

... 67 

March 

... 150 ... 77 

September 

... 116 

... 67 

April 

... 149 70 

October . . . 

... 86 

... 69 

May 

... 119 ... 71 

November 

... 79 


June 

... 112 ... 68 

i December 

... 76 
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The index numbers relating to cereals aU show slight increases, 
but prices daring October were still only 24 to 83 per cent, 
higher than in October, 1911-18. 

Prices of fat .cattle, although showing a slightly hardening 
tendency throughout October, were less than 50 per cent, above 
pre-war figures Sheep and pigs also advanced slightly in value 
during the month, but the average prices over the whole month 
show very little difi'erence from those of the previous month. 

Eggs rose sharply, and as the rise was greater than normally 
occurs between September and October, the index number also 
shows a rise, being now more than 100 per cent, above the pre- 
war figure. It seems fairly certain that egg production is at 
present one of the most remunerative forms of farming, although 
it does not bulk largely in the farmers’ total receipts. With the 
exception of geese, which showed a slight advance, poultry was 
cheaper in October than in September. Both butter and cheese 
maintained their value, but with the average price in October, 
1911-13, showing a substantial advance, the index number for 
last month shows a decline in each case. 

The following table shows the average increase during recent 
months in the value of the principal commodities sold by the 
farmer : — 

PHiCKNTAOK IScrtHAKK AS i < I.Ml'AISKl) WITH THK AVEHAOE I’lilCKS ROI l.VO IN 
THK COUUESTiiSHlxn MoSTlIR dK 1911-13. 




May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Whoat 


(»2 

(;o 

53 

53 

23 

24 

Barley 


49 

58 

49 

48 

26 

29 

Oats ... 


r>3 

57 

55 

59 

31 

33 

Fat 


70 

71 

70 

70 

58 

49 

Fat nlieep 


140 

121 

107 

103 

90 

90 

Fat 


91 

82 

91 

92 

84 

85 

Dairy cuvvs 


(>(> 

04 

64 

67 

6,3 

6,9 

Store cattle 



40 

39 

42 

33 

30 

Store nliet^p 


100 

88 

108 

114 

109 

106, 

Stole pig’s 


97 

1»7 

115 

128 

125 

135 

KrKs 


50 

09 

80 

64 

96 

104 

Poult) y 


110 

116 

103 

85 

85 

77 

Milk ... 


27 

28 

53 

70 

70 

90 

Butter 


54 

59 

79 

77 

76, 

71 

Cheese 


48 

65 

50 

51 

41 

.36 

Potatoes 


140 

80 

75 

14 

1 

3 

Hay ... 


33 

35 

37 

54 

52 

45 


The principal cause of the rise in the general index number in 
October was the increase in the price of milk, which in September 
was about 70 per cent, above the price in the corresponding 
month before the War, and in October rose to 90 per cent, above. 
As dairy cows are purchasable at about 70 per cent., feeding 
stuffs at less than 50 per cent., and labour at between 80 and 
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90 per cent, above pre<war pricee, the dairy farmers’ position 
would appear to be not unsatisfactory. 

The average price of potatoes remained practically unchanged 
in October compared with September, but as the October price 
in 1911-18 was rather lower than that for September, the index 
number shows a slight rise. Hay fell slightly in value, owing 
principally to the marketing of this season’s hay crop; the fall, 
however, is less than would at first sight appear from the index 
numbers, as a seasonal advance in prices is usual at this time 
of the year. 

It is evident that in the present agricultural crisis the arable 
farmer is the greatest sufferer, for combined with his reduced 
prices he has had to contend with an expensive harvest and poor 
yields, except in the case of potatoes. Dairying is much more 
attractive, and the bright outlook for trade in sheep and pigs is 
reflected in the demand for, and high relative prices of store 
sheep and swine. Store cattle have been purchasable since the 
spring of this year at 80 to 40 per cent, above pre-war rates, 
and with feeding stuffs also obtainable at relatively low prices, 
even the fattening of cattle would appear to be not unremu- 
nerative. 


As from Ist January next, when the Corn Sales Act of 1921 
comes into force, there should be an end of the varying weights 
fiorfi Sales Act measures by which corn and agricul- 

1921 * seeds are bought and sold in this 

country. For many years the different 
weights recognised in different districts as equivalent to a 
quarter or bushel of corn and other agricultural produce have 
been a source of much confusion, and the Act provides for 
greater uniformity in the weights and measures used in deal- 
ings in these articles. As will be seen from the definition 
section which is set out below the Act applies not only to corn 
but also to meal, bran, potatoes and agricultural seeds, and after 
the end of the present year any contract, bargain, sale or 
dealing in any of the articles to which the Act applies will be 
null and void unless it is made by weight only and in terms 
of, or by reference to, the hundredweight of 112 lb. This 
means thpit a contract, bargain, sale or dealing which does not 
conform with the provisions of the Act cannot be enforced in 
a court of law. It therefore behoves everyone trading in those 
articles to see that on and from let January next, all his 
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transactions in them are based on a price per hundredweight. 
There are some exceptions to the Act which are set out in full 
below, but so far as home-grown crops are concerned, the main 
exceptions, apart from sales for export, are dealings in growing 
and unthreshed crops. As regards articles produced outside the 
United Kingdom, the Act does not apply to dealing in them 
before they have arrived in the United Kingdom, nor does it 
apply to imported articles so long as they remain in the ware- 
house, store or shed where they were first stored on importa- 
tion. The Act is also not applicable to cases where the con- 
tract, sale, etc., provides for delivery in the original bags in 
which the articles were imported (subject only to rebagging 
ill replacement of damaged bags). So far as the farmer is 
concerned, therefore, these exceptions as regards imported 
produce would seldom apply. 

The relevant sections of the Act are given below in full : — 

Section 1. From and after the commencement of this Act, every 
contract, bargain, sale or dealing relating to corn shall, unless it is made 
or had by weight only and in terms of and by reference to the hundred- 
weight of one hundred and twelve imperial standard pounds, be null and 
void. 

Provided that this Act shall not apply to any contract, bargain, sale or 
dealing — 

(i) for or relating to a less quantity of coni than one hundred and 

twelve imperial standard pounds ; 

(ii) for or relating to corn which at the date of tlic contract, bargain^ 

sale or dealing is not within the United Kingdom, or to corn 
imported into the United Kingdom so long as the same shall 
remain in the warehouse, or store, or shed where the same shall 
have been first stored on impoi tation ; 

(iii) for or relating to corn imported into the United Kingdom in 
cases where such contract, bargain, sale, or dealing ]>rovides for 
delivery in the original bags in which the corn was imported 
(subject only to rebagging in replacement of damaged bags) ; 

(iv) for or relating to corn bought or sold for export from the United 
Kingdom ; 

(v) for or relating to corn growing on or in tlie land or to corn 

unthresbed. 

Section 6. In this Act the expression “ corn ” shall, where the context 
permits, include wheat, barley, oats, rye, maize and the meal and bran 
derived therefrom, and any mixture thereof, and this Act shall apply to 
dried peas, dried beans, linseed and potaUnis, and to the seed of grass, 
clover, vetches, swedes, field turnips, rape, field cabbages, field kale, field 
kohl-rabi, mangels, beet and sugar-beet, fiax, and sainfoin in like manner 
as it applies to corn. 
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HOME-GROWN CORN AND POTATOES 
FOR LIVE STOCK. 

T. B. Wood, C.B.E . M.A., F.I.C., F.R.S., 
Drapcrs^Professor oj Agriculture and Felloic 0 / (ionville and 
Cams College, Cambridge. 

Under normal conditions farmers grow their wheat and barley 
for sale to the miller and the maltster, and their potatoes for 
the market. Conditions this year, however, are far from normal, 
and everyone should consider whether it will pay him best to 
sell his corn and potatoes or to use them for feeding live stock. 

This is a point which it is by no means easy to decide, as so 
many things must be taken into consideration. It is necessary 
to know not only the relative food and manorial values and tine 
relative prices of similar feeding stuffs, but the price at which 
it is possible to buy suitable animals to be fed. and even porhap-. 
in some cases, after two disastrous years, whether it might not 
ease the situation to sell corn and potatoes for ready cash and 
to buy even dearer feeding stuffs on credit. 

It IS im}K)&8ible to deal heie with such economic consideration*-, 
which must be decided by each farmer for himself. It is pos- 
sible, however, to consider the relative feeding value of home- 
grown and purchased feeding stuffs, and to w'oik out prices at 
which, other things being equal, it is cheaper to consume coni 
and potatoes at home than to sell them and to buy other feeding 
stuffs. 

Even this is not quite straightforward, for the compaiisou 
should be made, not on price per ton, but on price per unit of 
nutritive value after making due allowance for mannrial value. 
The best unit of nutritive value to select for this purpose is 
one hundredth of a ton of what is known as starch equivalent 
or net digestible energy. 

Wheat, barley, oats, and potatoes are all somewhat similar in 
composition. All of them are characterised by the high propor- 
tion of starch which they contain. On the farm they could, 
therefore, be used to take the place of other feeding stuffs rich 
in starch, as, for example, middlings and maize. It is with 
these feeding stuffs that they should be compared. 

Feeding Value ol Middlings and Maise. — A ton of middlings 
contains 68 units of starch equivalent. The present price per 
ton is round about .£8 and the manurial value is £1 78. Deduct- 
ing the manurial value, the net cost of the 68 units of starch 
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equivalent is i'6 18s. The cost per unit of starch equivalent is 
therefore £Q 13s. divided by 68, or almost exactly 2 b. per unit. 

The average price of maize at present is round about £2 per 
quarter, which is equivalent to £9 6s. 8d. per ton. Maize con- 
tains 81 units of starch equivalent per ton and its manurial 
value is ITs. per ton. The net cost of the 81 unite of stardbi 
equivalent is therefore £8 9s. 8d. The cost per unit of starch 
equivalent is therefore £8 9b. 8d. divided by 81, or almost 
exactly 2s. 

Starch equivalent costs 2s. per unit in both middlings and 
maize, the two starchy foods most largely used. 

Feeding Value of Home-Grown Com. — Average samples of 
sound wheat contain 72 units of starch equivalent per ton. At 
the present price of starch equivalent in maize and middlings, 
namely, 2s. per unit, the 72 units in 1 ton of wheat are worth 
£7 4s. Adding the manurial value of iGl per ton, wheat for 
home consumption should be worth £8 4 r. per ton, or 37s. per 
quarter of .*504 lb. This means that any farmer who awns suitable 
live stoc'k to consume wheat, and is not in urgent need of ready 
cash, would be well advised to grind or crush his wheat for home 
consumption rather than to buy maize or middlings unless he 
could sell his wheat for considerably more than 378. per quarter 
so as to pay for the delivery of the wheat and the carriage of 
other feeding stuffs bought in its place. 

The following table gives the price below which it is more 
economical to keep com and potatoes for home consumption 
rather than to sell them and buj’ maize or middlings at eunent 


prices : — 

Whefit ... 

37/- gcr <juurt>'i 

of 504 lb. 

■j plus ill eaeb ease an addition sufli- 

Pve 

.•5T/- .. 

„ 504 lb. 

/ oitMif to pay for the cost of 

Bariev 

.32/- ,. .. 

448 Ib. 

i tUdiverin/LT the articles sold and 

Oats 

21/ ,. ., 

m ll). 

\ feBdiiiijr homo the ft‘f*dliii»* stuffs 

... 

40/- ton 


Ixniirlit in tiu'ir plin r. 

Having ; 

irrived at the 

prict^s 

which determine the relative 


economy of sale or home consumption, the ne.tt point is to dis- 
cuss the use of the various article^ in case it is decided to feed 
them at home. 

Wheat. — It i.R coiumojjly accepted that wheat is not a safe food 
for horses, and its use is not recommended for sheep. It can, 
however, be used successfully for pigs and for dairy oows. 

For j'oung pigs it may be used up to about one-quarter of their 
total ration, and it may be given either rou^v ground together 
with the rest of the ration in the dry state, or more finely grouad 
and made into slop. 
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For fattening hogs wheat may be used up to one-third of their 
total ration, and in this casci it should bo fairly finely ground 
together with the rest of the ration and made into slop. 

Foi' milch (;o\vs, ground wheat may form as much as one 
quarter of thoir total ration of concentrated food. Thus, sup- 
j)osing the ration (consists of roots or silage, liay or straw, and 
8 lb. of concentrated IckjcIs, tlu^ concentrated foods may consist 
of () lb. of cake and 2 lb. of ground wheat. In this case 
the ground wheat is usually mixed with the chafl:' and pulped 
roots and allowed to stand some time before feeding. This 
method of h^e.ding prevents the wheat becoming pasty in the 
mouth. 

Rye on the whole is not of good repute as a feeding stuff in 
this country. Tt (*an, however, be used successfully for yugs in 
the same way as wluutt, provided the ration contains a little fish- 
meal or dried blood to supply constituents in which the rye is 
deficient. Skim milk or whey would also provide these absent 
constituents, or they (*ould be supplied in the form of fresh roots 
or green-stuff. 

Barley is much better known as a feeding stuff for live stock 
than either wheat or rye : in fact, ^he annual consumption of 
barley by live stoc'k in thv' United Kingdom is not far short of 
a million tons. It can be used safely and oconornically for 
almost all kinds of stock except suckling sows and ewes and milch 
cows. The general opinion of practical stock keepers is that the 
use of barley for milking animals of any kind very soon produces 
a fall in the milk flow . 

In the .h]asterxi Counties, where the climate is too hot tor the 
oat crop, barley is the standard horse corn. If used for horses 
it should be remembered that about 6 Ib. of barley contain as 
much nutritive value as 7 lb. of oats, .-and in replacing part of the 
oats in a ration by barley, the replacement should be in these 
proportions, that is to say, 14 oz. of barley for 1 lb. of oats. 

For fattening sheep barley is an excellent food, but when the 
sheep are on roots, which are poor in protein, the barley should 
be mixed with some other concentrated feeding stuff rich in that 
constituent. A series of trials carried out years ago by the Nor- 
folk Chamber of Agriculture showed that by far the best addition 
to barley is decorticated cotton cake. For three years in succes- 
sion a mixture of equal weights of crushed barley and decorti- 
cated cotton cake produced more mutton at less cost than any 
other mixture included in the trial. 
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Barley is also an excellent feeding stuff for pigs, except 
suckling sows. For fattening hogs it is ground with maize and 
fed as slop with the addition of !\ small proportion of bean meal 
or ground linseed cake or some otlior feeding stuff rich in 
protein. A suitable mixture would be equal weights of barley 
and maize witli about one-twentieth to one-tenth of their weight 
of bean meal or linseed cake. 

For younger animals the barley may be crushed and fed dry, 
and may form nearly the whole of the ration provided the 
animals have access to loots or greenstuff. 

Oats are so w<‘il known as a fecnling stuff as hardly to need 
any description of their uses. It may, however, be worth remark 
that oats are much more valuable for working or milking animals 
or for stores than for fattening. In case it is found desirable 
to use r)ats for pigs, the following method may be found valu- 
abl(' : grind oats and mix to :a thin slop with water; stir well 
and jKHir lliroiigh a coarse sack The finer, more floury, por- 
tions of fhr grain will run through and the thin slop thus 
obtained, thickeiHal sorne^vhat with maize meal or barley meal 
or middlings, may he h'd to young pigs or to fattening hogs. 
The husky portions h'ft in the sack may be used for sows. 

Potatoes arc a w lio!es(;iru‘ food tor any (‘las'- of li\e .stock, 
provided they do not form an excessive proportion of the ration, 
Th('y can he list'd t'ither raw or cooked, hut only small quantities 
should l)(* given in the raw state. The common method of using 
up potat(^es which for any reason it is not possible to sell or to 
use for human consumption, is to cook them for pigs. In this 
form tht‘y (aui bit used to replace part of the meal ration at the 
of 1 !b. of ])ola(oes to 1 lb. of meal. 


WHEN SHOULD THE FARMER 
SELL HOME-GROWN FOODS? 

\unii;u G. Ilrsxox, P».A.. B.Sc. {Lond.}. D.Sc. (Tweeds), 
and J. S. Simpson, B.Se., 

i>i'parnncut oj Afjncultiirc, The U nirertiit}/, Lved^. 

In the course of the Farm Costings investigations carried on 
by the University of f.eeds it has been observt'd that there is a 
growing tendency this year for the farmer to feed his grain to 
stoc*k, rather than to sell it and purchase cakes and meals. 
Inquii’ios also continually being made as to whether at pre- 
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sent prices honie-^H'own grain is a cheaper food than the usual 
purchased couceiitrales and as to what price those home-pro- 
duced foods must re-ach before it will pay the producer to sell. 
A definite aiiswc^r covering the whole range of purchased foods 
cannot be giveii straight away, owing to the large variation in 
their relative prices at any particular time. The posseBsion 
of alternative markets is one of the economic advantages of the 
fanning industry, and a study of the question “ To Feed or 
Soil? has bn)ught out r'omo interesting facts, wdiich are here 
presented in the luijr^ that they will pj*ove of use to farmers all 
over the country. 


Classification of Foods. —From tlu^ chemic-al p(dnt of view, 
whe.ai, oafs and b;irl( \ are cai bf)hydrale loods, and can be used 
TO substitute similai* types of food normally p4irchased. No 
niatfcT wliieh type oi (-arbohyd rates is fed— eitluT homo-grown oi* 
purchased— protein also must be supplied to ensure the greatest 
possible utilisati(*n of the food. The following list, abstracted 
from the feeding records of some 50 farms, includes tlios(^ carbo- 
k.ydrat(‘ foods normally purchas(‘d : Maize genu meal, maize 
rae.il, middlings, dried mains, bran. Which, if any, of th(‘se 
can 1 h' j’eplacul by liome-grown grains, so as to nidiua' the cost 
of a ration? 

Basis of Valuation. -As toods — e\e)i those in tin* same class, 
c (f , caibohydiati'^ - })oss(‘ss diil’erent valuer’ to tla* animal, and 
as they alsr) jjossoss different maiiurinl values, jaice per ton 
cannot be taken as a basis of comparison. It is, however. 
p(‘rte(tiy f;iir to coiupaie foods of the same class on tlu'ir price 
per unit starcli equivalent, to determine which is a simple matter. 

Methods of Calculation. — If from the price pei ton the 
manurial value of the food in question be deducted the result is 
the feeding \aliu‘ pei* ton Wlien tliis is divided b\ the staivlj 
equivalent of tlu' food- a figure originally jiroposed by Kellner 
and now incorporated in most standard tables of the (composition 
of foods — the result is the price per unit starch (‘qnivalent. This 
shown in tlu' following example : — 

(Starch Equivalenr 

Sh(iri>'<. per 100 1h,) 

Vv\cv pc‘r ton ... ... ... 1*0 10 0 

Lch*^ Maiiunal Vahn* 1 14 0 


Fcciding Value 


17 H*> 0 


Divide feeding \ahie by Slaich E(iuivalent (03) 
Price per Unit Starch Equivalent... ?s. Od. 
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Siinj)] 5 tiiou^’.h tlii-; calculaliuii l)t\ ji is rculisod that not all 
fanners possi^ss (lie necessary tnbles‘---or (tu^ (iriie, to work out 
(he unit cost ior all the foods they may bo offered. To elimirmte 
(lu^ arithmetit'. Hit' accoinpanung diagrams liavo been devised. 

To avoid confusion in using (he diagrams only five foods are 
shown in f<h'gs. 1 and 8. Similar curves could, of course, be 
('onslriuaed for any footl in whicli a farjijer is paHicularly 
int(*rt'S(e<l , (In' nt'ct'ssarv da(a being oblained from suitable 
lable^, * 

Method of Using the Diagrams. — The diagrams show at a 
glanc«‘ \ho pr’ct' per uni( ^tarch e<jiiival('n( corresponding to any 
prita' {)(') (on of a fotKlstuff or per quarter of grain. To take a 
eoncreto case, a farrut'r has sonit^ barley and t'onsidt'rs whether 
(o ft'ed it, or (o st'll i( and buy niaize ?neal for his cows, ife is 
f>ff('r('d pt'r (piar(er f<jr his barley and ('an buv maize meal 
a^ i'll per ton. Selling bis barb'v involves carting (o a s(a(ion 
oi' mill o]‘ t'lst'wbere. so (Ik' grain it'ally s(ands him at less 

(ban (IHs. on (h(‘ farm, wliih' aga}ns( (Ids lias (o be put (lu* cost 

of ’^voHhii'v diould he ftM'd i( On (be oHkt liand railway 

(.in'Mj'' and rarling ^\oidd increase (be (‘ost of (lit* maize meal, 
and Vll lO-> ('ould be fairly taktm a^ it*- t'osi on (be farm. 

Taknie thu. 1 lio !o(»k'^ u]) (lit' viutical lint' until he stu-'s (lie 
eorre- ponding (o ill 10s. lb* rluai runs his p<uicil 

hoM*/* ait ally across-, (o the line marked Maiz<' Ah'al.” and from 
Mi(' poMil (if in(eisei(ion draws hi^ pmicil vt'rlit'idly downw’ards 
Im ill*- iioiizonlal line The point at wliieh (In^' ])nri/,(»ntal line 
i-^ (oiC'Ic'd »'e])te-en(^ tlie firici' p»'r nni( '-fari'li e(|ui'aleii( of (he 
!"a;7< MK'aL 

!!♦ ’u w (MiU' to Fie *i ami le^i'rst's Ihi' pioci'S'-^. On the 
l‘o,'i/onta( liii,' jj.- tiruls (he ])(an{ rt'prt '-('iiHne (he sane' prid' 
pt'( amt standi <'qun .ili'id u< th(' maizi' meal would cost. 

lf<' (lieu mo\ es his pi'm'il veidf'ally until *( mei ts the line 

’.rndo d “ lia^'lev/’ and from then' mevp^ lioia’zontallv and to 
(bf U'tt uiuil until his peiu'il I'rosses tlu' v(']*(i('al line repn'senting 

f^'iee p: r (^kiaiti'i.” li thi' prici' oflered is ](‘-s (liau (hat iiidi- 

c ited b\' tile duagram. il will pay (he fanm r (o i<'('d his harli'v. 

bu; il ai ihe otlu'r band, (lit' pri-'e offc'ri'd is Inuher. (ben be 
should lu all means s('ll aiid hijv urp‘''/(' meal for bis (aiW's. 

publi.slicd 1«\ tin* rni\»Msit\ nj' w ]n\ li ,-^ 1 , 

!u‘ 4)luaiiUMl »>n iippru-atinu (d Tin* OrparniKaa of Vgiicultmt'. I’m 

vor-?ilv, Lotuls. 

{ ’i 1 Mis<‘(dl,oi«Mtns Piihliraimn No ICi, pul^h'-^lMHl h\ tin* Miiii.sUyj price C.f/. 

('.>) The nd)l(‘ on p. 841 f»f thif' Jimrual 

(4) 7V/e AtfrivnUfu iiJ Morlrl Rvftori. is'^ned wcokiv l»y tlic Ministry, 
pi le*' '1(K 

B 2 
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To make this example elearcT. tlie lines which the fanner 
draws, have been dotted in. Tliey show’ that maize meal at 
£11 10s. per ton is eostin^j; 2s. 8d. per unit starch equivalent, and 
that valued on this figure barley is worth as a food £2 2s. per 
quarter. As, then, the farmer is offered only 358. per quarter 
for his barley, it will pay him to feed it, and to continue f(‘eding 
it until the piico offered rises above 42s. per quarter. 

It will be found that with a little ))ractice ilie drawing of lines 
can hi) dispensed wdth, and the w’hole pro('ess will bo quickly 
eomp!ot(‘d — in much less time tlian this description takes to read. 
The diagrams, of course, will liold for any year and any number 
of examples can be worked f]*onj them. 

Protein Foods. — Not all farmers grow protein-containing foods 
in th(‘ir usual rotations but Oiose who have either peas or beans 
on hand should consider wlielher to feed or to sell and buy sueh 
protein foods as cotton cake and meal, maiz(^ gluten feed, paliu 
kerned or soya bean cake. Figs. B and 4 can be used to d(4(*rmif« * 
this point, the same method being employed as when comparing 
the purchased and liome-growm foods of a (-arbohydrate nature 
in Figs. I and 2. 

V * * * * 

THE COMPETITIVE EXHIBITS AT THE 
SECOND IMPERIAL FRUIT SHOW. 

II. V. Tam-or, A.n.C.i^c.. B.Sf.. 

Depitf (/-Con! rolli’r of Ilorl inilturc, Mnn.^lrt/ of Af/rirultnrt' 

(lud Fishorios. 

There woro many at the closi* of Mie 1921 Fruit Show who, 
whilst recognising the advantag(‘ gained to the industry by the 
show, lucommended that a lapse of five years should bo given 
before holding a second. Thev admitted the suce(*ss of the ven- 
ture but thought that many had given support because of the 
novelty of the venture, which support, they feared, would not 
be forthcoming for a second show if held without an interval. 
Certainly the liolding of a second show^ under muc'h the same 
conditions and at the same place (Crystal Palace) wmis a bold ven- 
ture ; but that it was justified is showTi by tlie number of entries 
received for competition at the show, which were as follows : — 

Apple.^^ ... ... ... ... ... 1,US1 cntn<‘8. 

Pears .. ... ... 107 ,, 

Oranges ... ... ... ... ... 15 ,, 

ClrapeH ... 15 

ToiiKitOBS ... ... ... ... ... 62 ,, 

Potatoes 4K0 „ 

Total 1,766 „ 
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^rho cliBj)l;n of Hiu'h a large mass of fruit and potatoes was 
laitnrally mu attractive' sight to the many visitors who came to 
Die Falaci\ and should liave some effect in encouraging an 
increaseid consumption of fruit by townsfolk. The growers 
iioiu a)] ])arts of England visited the show for another purpose, 
jiamelv, to s(H' the ('xhibils in the hope of learning better methods 
of seb'cling mtuI jiacking the fruit for the markets. In this 
{Ik'v W(aA‘ not disa])pointed. for there was much to be learnt by 
a close study of tlu^ nu^thods adopted in selecting the fruit and 
tlu' UK'tliods ')! ])acl\ing a(b)])t('d in the competitive exhibits; 
useful knowledge on market packages and methods of packing 
vas pr(nad('d at maiiA ot th(‘ trade exliihitors’ stalls, whilst on 
the staials of tho Ministiy the scientific exhibits staged by the 
fjong Ashton, k’asi ]\Ialling. Tlothainsted. Cambridge and Jjeeds 
University Research Stations. tog<'ther with the models of pests 
from the Ministry’s J^atliological Lahoratory, afforded a unique 
oppo) tunify for all to ac(juire a knowledge of lecent research. 

'I’Jk' names of tlie apples wen* generally attached to each 
(‘\!ii}>it. so providing information for the b'ss experienced. The 
fliidges’ Sc<»re Cards were also placed on view, not only that each 
(‘vhihitor could se<^ the marks awarded to his own exhibit but 
that all wlio so desired could study the good and Wiaik points of 
e\(uy exhibit. Tlu' \\nt(‘r does' not intend to give a general 
a('(*oiint of the show. f(»r tins (he technical (radci Press has pro- 
ided, ))ui it ma> s<'r\e a useful purj)OBe to give a few" notes on 
the winning exhibits in the premier classes, commencing wdth 
the all-important s(*('lion where British and Canadian fruits were 
in conqxdition. 

Apples, -/ha/ /.s7» K}uptre Svetfon. — Tile pnn('i])al classes in 
this scM'lion weje for dessi*rt and culinary u[)})l(\s, and each com- 
petitor’s exhibit comjjrised no ft*wer than 20 boxes. In years 
favonrjibU' to (he prodiudion of good satnples of fruit the selection 
1>N' a growau* of sonu' -UOOO dessert apples or 2.000 cookers, 
uniform in siztv colour and slia]H\ sufficient to fill 20 boxes, is 
by no means an easy task. This year when British fruit 
generally w^as small and of poor colour the task was a hard one, 
and it W7)uld gi'iiorally be agreed that the liritish exhibits in this 
‘-(‘(ition fell below' the high standard achieved in the Kent and 
Southern Counties and the West Midland Sections, where an 
exhibit comprised 0 boxes. The Canadian exhibits, though 
]>orhaps not so well packed as in 1921. contained good condi- 
tioned fruit with pbuifv of colour and bloom and of uniform size 
and colour. 
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III the (Icsarrt class tlit* CViiiaditiH Cox’s Oraiijjje Pippin, the 
Macintosh Bed, and Snows competed against the ilritish Cox's 
Orange J^ippin, Worcester roannain and Allington Pippin. The 
first prize was awarded io a good sample of Cox’s from Nova 
Scotia. These apples, which were of modiiini size and packed 
8 ^ 2 on end, bore a light crimson blush with broken streaks on 
a bright orange yellow skin, though showing little russet. ITie 
flv'ivour, for which it scored full inaikB, was one of the best. 
Nova Scotia cmtainly seiims able to produce apph^s (d’ the bt'st 
colour and with full flavour. 

The second prize wont to a fine desstul sample of Snows with 
clear skin lightly coloured red. Two English samples of Cox’s 
Orange Ihpjiin came next : with the exhibit ti'om Maivern 
winning by one mark after ajipf^al to the umpiii'. Tliese exhibits 
won* both exeelleiit, lait laclaa! the celoiu' and brightness of the. 
Nova Si'otia ajijiles. 

Many otlu'r exhibits in this section were' excellent, though 
some were on the small siz(\ d’wo fint* (A’hibits— Worcesters 
from Beading and Cox's Orange Pippin from Kent — were dis- 
qualified because the exhibitors did nut comjdv with (lu‘ rules. 

For cnlmarjf apjiles the (’ariadians relied mainly on Kings, 
Greenings and Spy. and the Englisli on Nowtiui Woiuli'rs. of 
which many fine apples were shown. Lane's Prince Alb(*rt, and 
Braiuleys. FA'hibits of Bismandc and Gascoygne's Scarltd were 
inchuh'd. SoTue bright red Nova Scotia Kings looked attractive 
and won the first prize. Tlu^se were very ev<u)l\ sized and uni- 
forinly coloured but kudved (juality, Tlu^ (tidbit of Bisnruek 
from Chelmsfnid s.ecured the second award, with Ntuvton Wfuider 
— rath(‘r on the small size- from Canterhury. tliird. 

There weri' some \ery good Bramley’s Sca^dling apples. Imt 
this variety does not show to advantage in boxes. Nc'wtun Won- 
der and Lane’s Prince Allu'rt on the othi'r hand, looked well in 
boxes- -the bidght scarhd flush of the former and the red stri]:)es 
of the latter showing to advantage. There was one specially fine 
exhibit of Lanf‘*s. vhic'h was disqualified by the dudgi's as (he 
pack did not conform to the niles, being ‘‘ off-set.'’ 

All the winning ap[)les wen^ parked 2x2 which may serve as 
an indication as to the size for future selection of cooking apples. 

Pears. — In the Channel Islands and the Great Britain seetions 
there were many different varieties of pears, of which 
Doyenne dn Cornice, Conference, Durondeau. Calebash, 
Louise Bonn(\ Marie Louise, Emile D’Heyst, Pitmaston 
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Duchess and Catillac were the more prominent. In 
some exliibits the pears were packed either in cotton 
or wood woo] ; in others they were wrapped in paper and 
packed in boxes in a manner similar to that adopted for apples. 
Where care in paclduf^ had been given botli methods proved 
satisfactory, though generally the packing of pears was at fault 
um\ contrasts of the packing provided an f?xce]lent object lesson 
to thost'. willing to Icuirii by observation. 

The (Conference section was strongly contested, but the stan- 
dard was low as wTMild be expected for Conference at this late 
dat<\ 

In the (ireal Britain sof-lion there was one <‘xhibit from Sussex 
of ex(‘eptionally largti, fine quality Doyenne du Comice, which 
lost the first prize solely through bad packing. The fi^rst pnze 
was awarded to an exhibit from Kent of much smaller pears, of 
even size and colour and excellently packed, (lenersilly this claSB 
was but slightly contested. The standard of fruit was high, but 
the packing poor. Mu(*h of the fruit rapidly deteriorated owing 
to bruising duo to faulty packing, and prices by auction ruled 
low. Tlio Doyenne du Cornice in the Channel Islands section 
were on the whole better than in the Great Ihitain section. The 
fruits wore Ifirger. in better condition, and the best exhibits were 
candully packed, the fruit being separated with protective paper. 
In niauN of t!ie o.vhibits in this section the fruits wore tumbled 
together instead (d being nicely separated and kept in position 
by papt'V partitions, 'fhe Chaniud Islands fruit kept well and 
the well packed fruit realised quite uood prices at the sale. 

Pitmaston Duchess figured largely in the “ any other dessert 
variety ” class in both the Groat Britain and the Channel Islands 
sections, and some excellent. large bright spe(*imens were shown. 
The exhil)its of ('alebash and Durondeau were rough, the Louiso 
Bonne small, attractive and nicely packed. 

In tile class for cooking pears, Catillac was shown in every 
instanc(3 exeiqil one, and this won the first prize. The second 
priz(* was awarded to an excellent and nic-ely coloured sample of 
Catillac from Faversliam. The other samples of Catillac lacked 
uniformity and it was evident quality liad been sacrificed to large 
size. 

Grapes* — There wore classes for grapes in the British Empire 
section, the Great Britain section and the Channel Islands 
section, but only in the last were there any material entries. 
Generally Muscat of Alexandria was shown in the classes for 
white grapes and Colmar as blacks. All exhibits were good, the 
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bunchos were of large pize and contained good even sized berries 
in excellent condition and full of bloom. 

The bunches of grapes were tied to shallow baskets which were 
lined with white paper, wood, or cotton wool, depending on the 
method adopted. The grapes in every single instance when 
packu^d in tliis liad travelled well, retaining most of the 
natural bloom and freshness, and were generally admired by 
the public. 

It was difliciilt to decide as to the best exhibit in the show; 
some of the public; preferred the waving exhibit of Colmar 
shown bv Mr. Tosievin, (Tiiernsey. in th(^ Channel Islands sec- 
tion ; while others thought the Colniai*s of Messrs. Douglas 
Brothers, of Worthing, which secured the first prize in the 
(rreat Britain section, superior. Both w^ere good and at the 
auction sale each realised 12s. per basket. 

'Jlie Dominion ot Canada has cause to be pinud of its successes 
attained at the present show, and the State oi Nova Scotia by 
securing tlu* two first prizes has abundantly demonstrated the 
capabilities of that State for producing apples of the highest 
class. Tn the Section confined to Overseas eleven of the possible 
fourteen first jirizes were secured by Ontario, which must rank 
as a great performance. Channel Island exhibitors were show- 
ing for th(‘ first time and fhev have every n^ason to be satisfied 
with tile pi*odu<e shown and the success achitwed. 


ELECTRO-CULTURE. 

ALTHoium investigations into the influenci‘ of electrical dis- 
charge on plant growth are still in the preliminary stages and 
the economic possibilities of “ electro-culture” are still uncer- 
tain, so much interest has been manifested in the subject that 
it is desirable to give a brief account of the w^ork so far a(;com- 
plishod under the direction of the I^lectro-Culturo Committee.'*' 

Tl iL‘ Ciniuiiittoe was appointed in HUH, to ^‘a<iv]se tlie Ministiy of 
Agriculture and Fialieries in regard to all electrical (pieslions in connection 
with the cairving out oi experiments in elecdro-culturi*, and ]>articului ly 
in regal'd to the eonstruction of ajiparatuft suitahle for use on an economic 
scale, and to thi* making of such electrical ineaHureinents as may lie neeesaury 
in connection with the exfieriments.” The piesent constitution of the Com- 
mittee is as follows . — Sir John Snell, M.Inst.C.K. (Chairman) : Mr. A. F. Berry ; 
Professor V. H. Blackman, F.B.S. ; Mr. A. B. Bruce, M. A. ; Dr. C. (jhree, F.R.S. ; 
Mr. W.B.t^ooper, M.A., B.Sc., A I.C. ; Dr. W. H. Eecles, F.B.S., M.I.E.E.; 
Mr. P. Hedworth Foulkes, B.Sc, ; Mr. J. S. llighfield, M.l.E.E, ; Professor 
C. W.O. Howe; Professor T. Mather, F.K.8., M.l.E.E. ; Mr. B. J. Owen.M.Sc., 
M.Eiig, ; Mr. H.C. Richardson, M.A., B.Sc.; Sir John RubscU, F.R.S. ; and 
Mr. C. T. R. Wilson. F.R.S. 
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Tbe scientific aspect of the work will be more fully dealt with 
in two papers which Prof* V. H. Blackman is contributing to* 
the “ fJonrnal of Agricultural Science.” The Committee has 
now^ been at work for five years and has issued four interim 
reports'^ • the work completed in 1922 which was undertaken 
r>n lines suggestt^l by the experience of previous years 
])roniises ver\' striking results, but an account of that work 
must await the fifth interim report of the Committee which 
lias not yet been presented. 

In view of the complexity of the subject the Committee have 
I’onfined their experiments to electro-culture by means of over- 
head discharge. Field experiments have been carried out for 
the Committee by Jh-ofessor V. H. Blackman at Bothamsted 
with barley (1918 and 1920), winter sown wheat (1919 and 
1920), winter oats (1921) and clover hay (1919, 1920 and 1921); 

Tancluden fDinntriesi with oats (1918. 1919 and 1920), and 
potatoes (1921); and at Harper Adams Agricultural College with 
oats (1919, 1920 and 1921), clover hay (1920) and pea and oat 
luixlures (1921). Pot-culture oxperimonts have been carried out 
l)v Professor Blackman at Kothamsted in 1918. 1919, 1920 and 
1921, with wheat, maize and barley: laboratory experiments to 
doteuniiiK^ tin* etfe(i of electric currents on the growth of plant 
organs have also bcnm undertaken. 

Field Trials.“-“Ap 2 >umtus. — The apparatus at Lmcluden con* 
of M nuu'curv intiUTupter, sup])!ie(l \Aith a direct curnuit at 
a voltage of 00, an induction coil and three Hodge valves in 
s(uies. At Kothamsted it consisted of a petrol-driven “ Delco ” 
set, with at first a di *3 traiisformei’ and later an oil-cooled trans- 
hu’uau’. and a A'ewton .and Wright disc-reclifier. At the 
Ilarpei’ Adams Agricultural College current (100 volts D.C.) 
was availahh' from the small electiic lighting installation of 
the College. The apparatus consisted of a 2-h.p. motor coupled 
to a one K.V.A. A.C. g(3norator 040 volts) which bore on an 
extension of its spindle a Newton and Wright disc-rectifier. 
An oil-cooled transformer (l-K.V.A.'l giving a voltage uj) to 
60,000 was employed for the discharge current. 

Field fnatalhition. — A steel cable supported on high tension 
insulators w\as fixed at a height of about 7 ft. at each side of 
the electrified areas and fine galvanised steel wires (gauge 29) 
spanned the distance between the cables. The wires were 
r> or 10 ft. apart. The aerial installation was made positive. 

* To be obtaiaod free on application to tbe Secretary to tbe Oominittee, 
l^lr. W. 11. Black. B.Sc.. Miniatry of Afcriculture, lU, Wbitebull Place, S.W. 1. 
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At Hai-per Adams Agricultural College a screen of wire-net- 
ting, 8 ft. high was fixed between the electrified area and the 
control area during one season’s experiments. 

Current — The currents varied at the difi'erent stations with 
different crops, and in the different years. Those in 1921 were 
as follows: — At TAncluden, the discharge was given at the 
rate of about 0.5 inilliamp. per acre; the voltage (crest value) 
was about 25.000. At Kothamsted two installations were sup- 
plied from the same transformer, so that the current could 
bo controlled in one only, that over winter oats being selected. 
With this crop the voltage (crest value) varied between 25,000 
and 55,000 and the total discharge current was maintained at 
the rate of 0.5 milliamp. per acre. The discharge given to 
the clover grass varied from 0.2 milliamp. to 0.6 milliamp. 
per acre. At Harper Adams Agricultural College also two 
installations were supplied from the same transformer. With 
oats the voltage (crest value") varied from 25,000 to 56,000, and 
the current was kept at about 1.0 milliamp. With the pt'a 
and oat mixture the current varied between 0.25 and 1.25 
milliam}). per acre. 

Period of Dhehanje . — The period^ during which crops were 
subjected to the overhead discharge varied from 500 to about 
900 hours. As a rule the period lasted from April to August 
and the discharge was continued for 6 oj* 8 hours daily. 

Results of Field Esperimerits , — The results from different 
crops in different years and at different stations are fully dis- 
cussed in the four Interim Reports which should be consulted 
for details. The ae.corripanying table, how^ever, gives a general 
summary of results of field experiments from 1915 onwards 
(those from 1918 being under the auspices of the Committee), 
l^his summary does not include results obtained in 1921, the 
dry weather of that year being unfavourable for field 
expe?rirneiital work. 

The data taken us a whole show that of the fourte(m positive 
results of experiments extending over six years only three are 
Jess than 10 per cent., while of the four negative results none 
reaches 10 per cent. Of the ten positive results with spring- 
sown cereals only two are less than 10 per cent., and six 
show an increase of 30 per cent, or over; while of the two 
negative results both show dexireases of less than 10 per cent. 
The results of field experiments with these spring crops show 
an average increase of 22 per cent. The effect of electrification 
in increasing the yield of spring-sown oats and barley has thus 
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been (leiiionptratod. A benefieitil effect on clover-hay is prob- 
able, while that on winter-sown wheat is still uncertain. 

Si'HiNU Sown (:KnEAi.s. 

Di fferent e m Yield per 
acre of Kleefrijied ('rops 
row pored n'd/i Control 
Crops. 
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ilHaid re. 
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Winter Sown Wheat. 
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Pot Culture Experiments. — The object of these experiments 
ciarried out .at the "Rothamsted Experimental Station has been 
to obtain various data as to the current to be used in electro- 
culture work on the early vegetative growth of cereals. The 
subjects investigated have been strength of current, the jela- 
tive effects of direct and alternating current, and of upward 
and downward current and the period of the life of the grow- 

Olio result, that of the Rotliiimstw! exporimont. of U)ll) with wheat, has Itoen 
cxcludetl, for owinj^ to spooial couditions the crop was a partial tiiilure, yieklin^ 
only 8 bushels to the acre. The tlecrease iii yield o1 the electritied area as eoinpantl 
with the conirc.l was 7 per cent. 

Also in calculating the differences io yield Initween the two iirca,s, that of the 
Hothamsted barley plots of 1917 has not been iiicludetl in determining the average, 
tor the cn>p was harvested some time before maturity. 
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iijg crop whoD the dincharge is most effe(*tive. Wire networks 
charged to a high voltage (4,000-16,000 crest value) were sus- 
pended at various heights above the plants; the current passing 
through plants was led off from the tottom of the insulated 
pots to a luiero-aimueter reading to 0.01 inieroamp. The networks 
were made positive, except for one set of experiments in 1921. 
The control pots were “ earthed ’’ in all cases. 

In 1918 and 1919 the high tension discharge was obtained 
by the use of a iner(*ur> interrupter and an induction coil, 
Lodge valves being employed for rectification. In the experi- 
ments of 1920 and 1921 the installation consisted of a small 
rotary converter giving 70 volts A.C., and a wax-impregnated 
transformer made by Mesbis. ^’ewton and Wright. The over- 
head networks, when altornating current was used, wen* con- 
nected directly to the tiansformer : when direct current was 
required rectification was obtained by means of Ijodge valves. 
The plants themselves were able to l>i‘ing alx>iit some slight 
rectification . 

The discharge in tlu^se ])Ot ex))eriments was usually gjvcm 
for about six hours each day. There' were two experiments 
with wheal, nine with maize, and nine with l)arley. 

In 1918 it was found that funder the (‘onditions of the 
experiments) currents passing through the plants of the order 
10 X 10 — 9 amp. were injurious in the cas(' of the early 
vegetative stiiges of maize. Currents as low as 0.8 x 10---9 
amps, appear to have an aeceleratitig action on growth. The 
experiments of 1920 suggested that alternating current is as 
effective as direct current, if not more effective; the results 
obtained tha^ y<'ar with direc'f ciiiTent wric, however, less 
satisfactory than in previous years. 

The experiments of 1921 confirmed the results of 192^ that 
alternating current is usually as effe(‘tive as, or more effective 
than, direct current. They further suggested that an upward 
current througli the plant can increase growth in the same 
way as a downward current : and. lastly, tlnw suggest that 
a discharge apj>!i(id for the first month only of the growing 
season may be at least as effective as one (^onfiiuH'd throughout 
the growing season--a result, if confirmed, of great importance 
since it shows that the running (Wts of crop eb^clrific^tion can 
1)^ markedly reduced. 
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IMPROVEMENT OF MOORLAND 
GRAZING IN THE NORTH 
OF ENGLAND.- 

D. A. Gilchrist, 

ProfrHffor of Aijncvlturc ^ Armstrong ('allege^ 

No ir ca s flc-n po n -Ty n c . 

The total area ol land in Nortliiiuilanland is over million 
acres. Of this about 700. (K)0 acres are under crops and grass, 
and there fire about 500. (X)0 acres of moorland jiasture and 
rough mountain land in the country. The object of this article 
is to deal with the portions of the latter that are capable of 
economic improvtumuit. J^xperinients on the improvement of 
moorland have been I'onducted for some years on several moor- 
land farms, in the upper North Tyne, including Kielder (Mr. 
Thornton's Newton (Mr. John liobson), and at other centres. 
The results have been most sug£(estive, and indicatt' possible 
liiK^s of iTn[)i*<n'ement. 

Trials near Bellingham, 1920, — In the autumn of 1919, 
Mr. Arthur H. Ridley, Park Knd, Wark-on-^i’yniL offered to 
have an area of about 14 1 acres of moorland at Highfield farm, 
about 5 mih*s north of Tarset Station, ienccMj off and treah^d 
with a suital)le manur<‘. This area is at about 8CK) ft. altitude. 
l*art of it \yas under cultivation many years ago, while the 
remainder is virgin moorland and is typical of very large areas 
of such. It includes some dry moorland with a little heather 
and also land on whicli are growing rough grass and moorland 
plants. 

Basic slag (88 fier cent. jijhospJiates ) was applied at tlie rate of 

10 cwt. per acre on most of tliis area in the early spring of 1920. 
A portion of the enclosure was left untreated, and to the north 

11 portion of the unenclosed moor was treated with basic slag at 
the same rate per acre. Mr. Ridley has met the greater part of 
the cost (over iTOO' of this trial. The carting of the material 
and the applictition of the slag were done by the tenant. 

When inspected in August, 1922, it was found that the part 
to the south-east, which was in cultivation many years ago, is 
not yet responding well to basic slag. The tops of the ridges 
have no clover plants, very wii\> grass, and a good deal of dead 
organic matter on the surface, underneath which the soil is very 
dry. In the furrows, where there is more moisture, wild white 
clover is developing w^ell and is slowly extending towards the 

♦ See this Journal, January, 1921, p. 928. 
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CJX)WDH of the ridges. It is probable that a good effect would be 
produced by cuts wuth a disc harrow or hx other means, made 
on the crowns and in the direction of the ridges, so as to allow 
rain water to poriotrnte to the soil. razing with cattle is being 
done and will help this tendency. The best clover develop- 
iuont is on virgin moorland on the northern part of the enclosure, 
where the soil is near the surface and there is not much matty 
covering. Between the rushes in these parts clover plants are 
developing w*ell. and this is also taking place immediately to the 
north on the unenclosed moor. Cattle are eating the herbage 
much better in the enclosed area than sheep are doing on the 
moor oiilside. On the west of the area the moorland is dry and 
harsh and here there is little result. It is evident, therefore, 
that this latter is not the kind of moorland on wdiieh improve- 
ment should be attempted. 

The important lesson already derived is that there are only 
limited areas of moorland which can be profitably im])roved by 
basic slag or other phosphatic manures, and that the areas that 
(^an be so improved are (hose on which small c1ov(M’ plants can 
be found and where the soil is fairlv near the surface. Boil of 
a loamy oi* heavier character is likely to respond to phosphatic 
niamuing. ])ut sandy moorland will jirolaibly not do so to any- 
thing like the same oxtcuit. Evidently a damp condition of the 
moor is ti distinct advantage provided the land i<^ not water- 
logged witli stagnant ^mai’shy) water. Where' then' is much 
dead organic matter on tlu' surface th(' ])hosphntic manures 
cannot reach the soil underneath for many vt^ars, and there is 
little hope of im{)rovement for u long time. Clover plants are 
absmit on such *n*ens. 

Trials near Haltwhistle, 1920. — Alderman Sample has made 
similar trials at Whiteside*. 4 miles north of Haltwhistle. at an 
altitude of about 700 ft. High grade basic slag (10 ewt. per acre^ 
and mineral phosphates in equivalent quantities, applied in th<^ 
winter of 1020-21, are already showing good results on moorland 
where the conditions are favourable, as at Tlighfield, but there 
is practically no response to these manures where the herbage 
is harsh and coarse in character, with no clover plants and a 
thick mat of organic matter. 

The results were of the same character f)n Q^ipalt moor, adjoin- 
ing Whiteside (Mr. Edward Joicey, Blenkinsop Hall, TTalt- 
whistle); on the Paine farm, 4\ miles from Hexham (th(‘ late 
Mr. B. 0. Blayney). and at Wostburnhope farm, 0 miles south 
of Hexham (Mr. Edw’ard Bobson). 
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Grazing with Sheep and Cattle. — On moorland farms, graz- 
ing with cattle helps greatly in improving the herbage, as cattle 
eat far more of the stemmy herbage tlian sheep. At Cockle 
Park, wliero pasture of the poorest character has been effectively 
improved by basic slag, grazing with sheep alone gives gains of 
about 100 lb. live weight per acre during each grazing season, 
whereas when the plots stocked with cattle and sheep about 
double this livi^ weight increase is obtained. The plots grazed 
with sheep alone develop much stemmy herbage and clover 
development is checked, whereas grazing with cattle and sheep 
gives pasture with little stemmy herbage and a close and firm 
l^nltoin of grass and clover plants. 

Trials in Scotland. — Dr. Shirra Gibb, in 1906, reported on 
trial‘s of basic slag, kaiiiil and lime on hill grazings at twenty 
('Oiitres in Scotland.* The dressings per acre were. 5 cwt. slag. 
10 cwt. ground lime, and 2] cwt. kainit. The slag and lime were 
apjdied on half acr<' plots and (he kainit was ap])lied as a cross 
(In'ssoig. 

The coiielusions drawn wio'e that basic slag may l)(3 expected 
to do :io.)d (ui clay soils, with clay or tilly subsoils, which hav** 
small I'ioxer jdants and jmorly eaten grasses, and that in such 
(asi's kainit \v<is not reijuired. On nioory, mossy and generally 
black t<»i)}H‘d land sla.g was iwidently helpful, with probably in 
this (aist‘ tlj(‘ addition of kainit. Tf the sod was very d('ns(* and 
the ^>o^^ tliiek and matted it v;as doubtful if any manuring 

Ploughing out Matty Turf.— ^luch of the old grass land 
idouglual (Mjt during tbn last years of the War had a thick matty 
(overuig on tiie surfac(‘. This covering is a common causti of 
poverty in moorland liay and grazing land and has been on(‘Oii- 
lagcal tn glazing with sliet»p alone, or by continually mowdrig for 
liay, usuallx ! Oe in iiw, aiilumn. The application of nitrogenous 
manures like sulphate of aiumoiiiu and nitrate' of soda has tended 
to deve lop this inat!\ covering, as such manures ('iicoiirage th<' 
wirv grasstis and ilii'ck ckutu' ])1ants. On the Palace Leas 
jji<*adov\ hay field at (^akle Park, sulphate of amnionia, applied 
continuously for ovt'i* twenty yeais. lias develojied such a mat 
to a d('pth of over 8 hi. oi the same (diaracti'r as is to lie found 
on much of our moorlands, whereas where basic slag alone has 
been regularly applied no siuL mat has becTi formed and the soil 
is close to the surface, Tn the former case tlu' aftermath is of 
a harsli and wiry ebavaefer which the grazing stock refuse to 

* TraHHOCtiona of IlifjhUtnd and Afirividixmil Society. p* 80, 
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eat, thus leaving the vvii^ herbage to accaimulaie on the surface 
for years. 

Where old grass land with a mat of this cliaractt*r has 
ploughed out and, after one or two corn crops, or being put 
through rotation, has been judiciously sown dowTi with the 
right seeds mixture containing wild white clover, and treated with 
basic slag or other phosphatic manure, young pastures have 
resulted of a far greater \'alue than the poor henty pasture which 
was ploughed out. 

At three centres at least in Nortlmmbtalaiid some mourhiiid 
is now being ploughed out, the object being to bury matted turf 
and to bring soil to the surface. It is recommended that sucli 
ploughing be done early in the winter, with a disc coulter, to 
bury the turf as efl*ectively as possible. Harrowing should ht' 
well done in spring with a disc harrow if possible. High grad(' 
basic slag at the rate of 10 cwt. per acre, or finely ground Nortli 
African phospliates at the rat(‘ f»f 61- cwt. pei* should he 

harrowed in. as well as sulphate of ammonia. cwt. per aert'. 
to assist the oat crop. Old fashioned tillering oats, as the Sandv 
variety, may be sown at about 3 bushels an acre. A siiitabU' 
seeds mixture should be sown immediately after Poi* 
this purpose the following seeds mixture j>er acre is 
sugg(‘sted 18 lb. ])erenniul ryegrass, 8 lb. cocksfoot grass, 
8 Ib. red clover (preferably late flowering) and 1 lb. wild w^hile 
clover. Care must be taken to get a firm seed bed with a good 
tilth on the surface. The oats should bo mown green and made 
into hay. unless they promise to mature in good tiiiu‘. Success 
in this direction would provide on moorland farms ha\ and 
pasture of a most valuable character. 


* For particulars of these manures see this Journal for Sept., 1^22, p. 519 : 
Oct., 1922, p. 600 ; and Nov., 1922, p. 706. 
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LABOUR ON THE FARM. 

II. 

A, G. Euston, B.A., B.Sc. (Loud.), D.Sc. (Leeds), 
and J. S. Simpson, B.So., 

The University, Leeds. 

{The first part of this article in the Xiu'cnthrr issue of the 
Journal dealt with the influence of the War on the labour 
hill~] 

A REVIEW of the labour bill per aero on the farms of which the 
accounts were available, <^howed such large variations that an 
attempt was made to analyse the factors lesponsible for the 
variations. 

Size of Farm. — The farms wore grouped according to size 
and the average labour bill per acre was calculated, in an attempt 
to see if size of farm was a determining factor in the labour bill. 
Table V illustrates the results obtained. 

Tablpj V. — Variation ok IjArour Bill wri'u Size of Farm 


Shr of Farm 

No. tf 

.Vo. of Acres 

Labour Bill 
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r>i)\ 
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5 

Kij.a 

;j (* 0 

200-2r»() 

4> 

e42 

4 0 2 

250-.aoo 

.4 

... 784 

1 17 7 

Overaoo 

7 

... 2..52r, 

.4 ly i 


As was expected the labour bill per acie on holdings of less 
lhan ;*)() acres was much greater tluin that on larger farms. On 
the basis of size alone it is impossible to corredato the remaining 
figures, and consequently tlie influence of a second factor — the 
proportion of the farm under grass — was inv(‘Stigated. 

Proportion of Grass. The liguj'<*s obtained are tabulated in 
Tahlo VI. 

Table VI. — Variation of Labour Bij.l witu Proportion 


VcTcmitatje 
of Farm 
under Grass. 

No. of 
Farms, 

OF Grass. 

A cres 
ConipriscxI 

Lahoin' Bill 
per acre. 

G roup. 

0-20 

2 
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1 
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8 
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2 
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7 

1,754 

4 2 3 

3 

61-80 

r> 
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4 

81-100 ... 

4 

608 

3 10 0 

5 
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The group of farmB with the low’^est proportion of grass land 
has the highest labour bill per acre. This was to be expected, 
but the reduction of 50 per cent, in the labour bill which occurs 
in the next group, was not anticipated. When the figures for 
the other groups, with a still higher proportion of grass land, 
are examined, it will be realised that ilie proportion of grass, 
although influencing the labour bill, is not by any means the 
only factor. The character of the farming undertaken on the 
farms in the last two groups supplied the reason for the labour 
bill figures. The farms in the last group are all grass land dairy 
farms where large milking herds are kt^pt and milk is produced 
on highly intensive lines. Consequently the labour bill on these 
farms is high. The fourth group, on the other hand, is com- 
posed almost entirely of farms where either summer gi*azing of 
bullocks or the breeding of sheep is the main branch followed, 
and as the labour requirements of these classes of stock are 
small, the labour bill per acre is correspondingly low. 

It would appear, therefore, that the amount of the labour bill 
on any particular farm, provided the labour is organised to the 
best advantage, is determined by the interaction of at least three 
factors : — 

1. The size of the farm. 

2. The proportion of the land under grass. 

8. The system of farming adopted. 

Of these, the third is probably the most important. 

System of Farming Adopted. — On of the farms which 

have been costed labour and time sht ets have been kept from 
which it has been found possible to extra('t eacli Yoar the number 
of days of manual, horse or tractor labour e«np1oyod per acre of 
each individual crop, or field, or p(‘r head of each variety of 
stock. In Table VIT are given the average results obtained on 
all farms costed from 191B to 1922, while, for the sake of com- 
parison the figures quoted by Bridges as obtained from an East 
Midlands farm in 1918 are also given.* 

When it is remembered that the figures quoted by Bridges for 
the grain and pulse crops are exclusive of the necessary work for 
threshing and delivering, that on this East Midland farm of 
9G5 acres a lai'ge amount of steam cultivation, with its accom- 
panying comparatively small amount of manual labour, was 
carried out on much of the wheat, oats and barley, and that 
such oyieiations as hedging, fencing, draining, ditching, road 

* SiHi this Journal, July, 1922, Labour Orj^-auihirtion on an East MidlarnJs 
Farm, hy Arclribakl Bridges.’’ 
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repairs, which we have allocated to the various crops, have in 
the other case been included in the overhead or establishment 
charges, it will be seen that the agreement between figures 
found for one year on one farm and those found on an average 
of approximately 20 farms for 4 years is closer than might have 
been expected. The big outstanding differences appear to be 
those found in the cases of the swedes and pasture. 

Swedes on the East Midlands farm would probably have 
mostly been fed off by sheep, thus eliminating the cost of lifting, 
while in the case of the pasture the labour involved in the 
so-called establishment charges, which we have found to average 
from three-(|uarterB to one day y)er acre, would readily account 
for the difference. 


Table VII. — Distkituttion of Manual Labofr. 

Xii other tj/ jut' arre. 
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* This Journal^ Vol XXIX, 

No. 5,p, 450. 
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While the average figures only, as found by us, have been* 
quoted, yet from farm to farm, and even from year to year, the 
amount of manual labour employed on any particular crop has 
been found to vary considerably with the season, the type of 
soil and the capability of the farmer as a manager. It is, how- 
ever, quite evident tliat on an arable farm the man who concen- 
trates on potatoes, carrots and possibly peas, will have a higher 
labour bill than one who concentrates on cereals; and the man 
who attempts to supply succulent food to his stock in the form 
of forage crops should have an advantage as far as labour bills 
are concerned over one who supplies it in the form of roots. 
On farm E.T.T., consisting of 804 acres of light land, 89 per 
cent, of whicli is arable, and on which 41 acres of potatoes, 
10 acres of carrots and 15 acres of peas were grown last year, 
the labour bill amounted to 1‘5 7d. jx'r acre, as compared 

with X2 17s. 7d. on farm a farm with apiumimately 

llu‘ same propo’^tion of arable land t(‘xturc of which rend(u*ed 
it typically wheal land. 

On farms which may be looked upon as “ grass land farms/’ 
the labour bill per acj’e is bound lo vary according to the kind of 
stock that the grass land is carrying. 

Tims on farm ]\O.TT. the wages bill amounled last ycmr to 
18s. per acre. Here 90 per cord, of the land is grass, but 
milk production on the intensive system is carried on. 

On farm E.P.M.. engaged in the breeding, ri'aring and fatten- 
ing of cattle, the labour hill amounted to X2 9r. 9d. per acre, 
and on W.S.8.. a similar farm, to £2 19s. r)d. 

On farm W.J.C.. a Dales farm of 821 acres, 75 per cent, of 
which is g]*ass, though not altogether a sheep farm, yet one on 
which the farmer sptxa'alisos in sht^ep, the labour bill amounted 
onlv to XI 10s. 9d. per acre. 

Justification of Labour Bill. — If one were asked, “what 
labour bill per i\m is a farmer justified in having at the present 
time? ” no definite answer could be given. 14ie labour bill 
on every fann must be justified by n'sults. 

The labour bill during the year 1921-1922 on 20 Yorkshire 
farms of 5,285 acres has been examined, and was found to vary 
from a))out -£l 8s. to £18, with an average of about £8 126. 6d. 
p(T acre. 

If we judge by “ labour bill ” alone, it would appear that* 
certainly the figures regarding the first 7, and probably those of 
the first 12 farms were too high, and that the last 6 and possibly* 
the last 11 farms were not paying sufficiently high wages. 
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Farms, however, are not run on philanthropic lines, and the 
final decision as to what each individual farmer is justified in 
paying as wages to his men will be decided by what his men 
are enabled to do for him. 

In other words the wages bill on each farm will finally be 
justified by the “ gross income ” or better still the net out- 
put wiiicli the labour employed on the farm obtained. 

When w^e put the actual labour bill per acre against the income 
received for every pound spent in labour, or the net output 
obtained from the farm for every £5 spent in labour, we can 
readily judge whether the labour bill on anv particular farm was 
justified or not, and can certainly form an opinion as to the 
efficiency of its labour organisation. On the average, last year 
on the wdmle of the farms the gross income was roughly four 
and a half times the labour hill, and for every C5 spent in labour, 
the average net output aTuountf^d to £6 5s. ; in other words last 
yi'ar labour took approximately 80 per cent, of the output. 

In the case of farm H.W.C. the labour bill w\as docid'idly high, 
tliough not so unreasonably high as iniglit at first have been 
imagined. The gross income from this holding amounted to 
ju'r(\ Had llu- labour bill l»orne tho ratio to tlie gross 
income (hat has been found to obtain on tlie 2t) farms quoted, 
either the gross income should have amounted to £80 per acre 
instead of or the income actually ohtaim^d would have jus- 
tified an expenditure not of £18, but of just under TM per acre. 
The net output from this holding amounted to £21 8p. per 
acre, wdiich should have sufficed to satisfy the reasonable 
d(‘mands of fjjrmer, labour and landlord. As the land was 
rent (a} at 5s. per acre, and as the labour bill absorbed just 
over £18, if w'ill be seen that little more than ha!f-a-(aT)W 7 i per 
acre w^ould be bTt as profit for the farnitr. Tf v>t‘ di,^frilaite this 
TK't out]ail. nol ac('oi’ding to what might be looked upon as a fair 
proportion for('acli (-lainumt to take, but acccu'ding to the :average 
proportion actually didormined last year, it will be found that 
of a n-d output of C21 8s. per acu\ labour might have been 
expected last year to claim £17 5p. instead of over £ls as actually 
received. The labour bill on this farm may Iherofou' lie con- 
sidered as approximately 5s. per acre t(V) liigh when judged 
bv the gross income obtaimnl from the farm, and abmit 15s. per 
acre too higli when judged by the not output. 

On farm F.S.F., a small holding of 82 acres where the labour 
hill amounted to :£18 8s, 8d. per acre, the gross income to 
;£48 12s. 4d. and the net output to £8 18s. lOd. per acre, the 
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labour bill was again too high from whatever standpoint we view 
it. Judged by the wages actually paid on other farms, it was 
approximately £9 10s. per acre too high; taking into account 
the high gross income obtained from the holding it is still more 
than £4 per acre too high; and when, finally, judged by net 
output, it is at least ;£6 too high. One would certainly be 
standing on safe gi^ouiid in pointing out to (Ik' management 
that the labour bill on that particular farm must be kept within 
the limits of ^£8 per acre, if it is to be run as a commercial 
success. 

On farm P.O.H., 120 acres, the labour bill amounted last year 
to £6 18s. per acre, the gross income to £57 9s. lOd., and the 
net output to .£22 Os. Id. per acre. The labour bill per acre 
was approximately double what has been found to obtain on all 
the farms costed, yet in this case labour was not taking more 
than its fair shai^e. On the basis of the gross income, the 
farmer was paying £5 per acre, and on the basis of the net 
output nearly £11 per acre less than the average so paid on the 
other farms. The labour bill here was high, but amply justified ; 
every penny was well spent, and all the money well earned. 

On farm O.M.P. the labour bill was £6 4s. lOd. per acre, the 
gross income £11 18s., and the net output less than £1 per 
acre. Here the labour bill was undoubtedly high, and there 
was nothing in either the gross or net returns to justify the high 
wages so paid. Whether this was the fault of the labour engaged 
or of the management concernfxl could easily be shown by 
further investigation of the accounts. On the basis ol the gross 
income obtained, there was apparenily jiistificnHon for an expen- 
diture only of £8 per acre instead of over £G, while had labour 
been content with 80 per cent, of the net output, the proportion 
in the average figures, it could only have laid claim to approxi- 
mately 15s. per acre. 

On farm M A.H., the labour bill amounted only to £2 12b. 
per acre. Even this low figure was too high ’f we were judging 
by results, for the gross income amounted only to £6 6 b. 9d. 
and tho net output to X*0 14s. 9d. per aero. Of the gross income, 
labour took 41 per cent., as compared with an average list year 
of 28 por cent, on the other farms: and an amount ( 3 qiial to 
849 per cent, of the net output as compared with an average of 
80 per cent. 

On the other hand labour bills on farms H.N.O. and W.A.E., 
and possibly on J.H.S,, might with advantage have been in- 
creased, and it would most probably have paid the farmers in 
these cases to have made such an increase. 
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Labour Billy 

per acrey Grose IncomSy Net Output^ 

actually paid, per acre. per acre, 

£ 8. d. £ 8. d. £ 8. d. 

H.N.O. ... 1 8 G ... 17 19 1 ... 4 2 1 

W.A.B. ... 1 16 a ... 9 18 9 ... 5 2 1 

J.H.S 1 19 8 ... 9 12 8 ... .3 18 0 

Had labour on these farms been paid on results at average rates 
comparable to those paid on the whole of the farms, one would 
have felt that on H.N.O. a labour bill of ^approximately £3 15s., 
on W.A.R. of approximately £3 7s. 6d., and on J.H.S. of 
approximately £2 ITs. 6d., could not have been considered too 
high. 

Conclusions. — In our opinion the following conclusions may 
be drawn from this examination of farm accounts in Yorkshire : — 
a. Prom the outbreak of the War up to the year 1918 labour 
was not getting its fair share of the increased prosperity of 
the farms. 

h. It was not until January, 1920, that the increase in 
wages on the farm had actually risen in proportion to the 
increase of the cost of living. 

c. At the time of the abolition of the Agricultural Wages 
Board the perctuitage increase in farm wages was approxi- 
mately 20 pc'inis :ibov(‘ the percentage increase in the cost of 
living, and in April, 1922, at least 45 points above. 

d If the claim be admitted that labour is entitled to a wage 
proportionate to th(' increased cost of living, on present rates 
it would not he until April. 1923. that the surplus it has 
obtained since danuary, 1920, would counterbalance the deficit 
trorn the outbreak of the War up to January, 1920. 

c. The maximum percamtage increase in farm wages since 
the outbrerak of the War has agreed very closely with that 
which has obtained in other industries. 

/. Tlie percentage increase in the farni wages wdiich were 
being paid in April, 1922. was apparently higher than in 
many other industries, 

g. During the year 1919-20 labour took on the average 
49 per cent., during 1920-21 78 per cent., and during 1921-22 
84 per cent, of the net output. 

h. During the last two years it has been getting more than 
the industry could reasonably be expected to grant. 

i. On any well managed farm the labour bill will be deter- 
mined by (1) the size of the farm, (2^ the proportion of the 
land under grass, and (3) the system of farming adopted. 
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j. The manual labour required for carrots will be approxi- 
mately times, for potatoes times, and for roots times 
as great as that required for corn crops; for seeds hay it will 
be approximately for meadow bay and for pasture J of 
that required for a (‘orn ( rop. 

l\ The manual labour* required in attention to a cow is 4 
times that required in attention to a bullock, 8 times that 
required in attc'ution to a pig, 24 times that required in 
attention to a sheep. 

1. For the year ending Blst March. 1022, the average 
labour bill amounted to approximately 4'B 15fl. per acre, but 
varied considerably on different farms. Last year it should 
not have been more than a quarter of the gross income, while 
on the best managed farms it rarely ex^'oeded one-fifth of the 
gross iiu'ome. Even last year, it should not have exceeded 
80 per cent, of the net output, and, if the share which the 
farmer is lo receive is again to become a reasonable one, it 
should not, greatly cx<*eed 40 per cent, of the net output. 


COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURE FOR 
WALES: 

THE AGKTCIU/JTRU. POIJCV RECOMMENDED 
BY THE COUNCIL. 

A SPECUAL meeting of the Council of Agriculture for Wales was 
held at the Raven ITohd. Shrewsbury, on the 1;]|}] October, 
1922, witli Mr. W. R. Miller in the chair. The meeting was 
called in accordance with the decision of tlio Council at its half- 
yearly statutory meeting in Ma\ in oi*der to ('oaisider the report 
of th(‘ Suh-('Ommitt('e apiiointed to draft suggestions for the 
formulation of an agricultural policy for Wales. ^J'lie report of 
the Coujrnitteo was considered in detail and adopted in the form 
in which it appears below. 

I. Production from the Land. —We aro of opinion lliat the land in 
WahK, \\ liich is mainly under grass, is not, from the point of vi<‘\v of the nation, 
producing wliat it sliould do in tho way of food. Wt* nro ctmvinced that a 
material increase ii] the production of ct^rcals and forage mops is possilde, and 
that this Avould result in a like increase in the <mtput of live Hlo(‘k and live 
stock products. With the exception of a temporary changes of practice during 
the w^ar, there has been a steady and striking dimiimtiou in the anai under 
cultivation in Wales during the period since 1871, A very large proportion of 
the land that has gone out of cultivation is now under grass of extremely poor 
quality, and tho output from it is surprisingly low. That this land is capable 
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of impiovement is evident from the results of experiments, but the area on 
which any systematic effort at irnproveraeiit lias been made, is, liaving regard 
to the total area involved, deplorably small, 

A comparison between the areas under cultivation in 1871 and 1921 is 
shown in the t}d)le below 3^71 j <)21. o/, Decrease, 

Croj}. Acres. Acres. 

Wheat 12r.,:i84 .H8,750 G9-3 

Barley ](Jt^,7r>l HGJIG 48*9 

Oats 2r>3,i;72 221), 4tU 9*5 

Total Cereals 549,757 3.54,91)0 35*4 

Potatoes 51,8.5.3 2C,1,52 49*0 

'rurnips, Sv\( 3 d(;s and Mangolds 77,213 (>0,351 21*8 

And)leLand 1,110,170 774J24 .30-2 

We are aware that, vvhih* tin* aieu undei cultivation luis decicasetl, the live 
stoek of the country has ineieased duiing that p(‘riod. We gjve helovv a table 


showing th<j hv'e stock population under dilfeiH'iit 

licads in 

lh(‘ years 1871 

and 1921 ■ — 

Class. 1871 

1921. 

. Increase or 
Decrease, 

Cattle 

... ... ... ... 5iM»,5H8 

724,417 

4 21*4 

Siu'ep 

2.70M15 

.3,21 (‘>.877 

4 18*9 

I'lO-S 

225.450 

21 5,302 

- 4*5 

It is now 

generally recognised that, as a rule, 

the production of food on 


land is largely in excess of what it is on grassland. Although there 
liits lu'eii a large inerease in cattle and sheej) in tlu* ju'noil under review, it is, 
in oiir opinion, donl)tiul whether the inerease that has taken [>laee under these 
heads is sutlienuit to compensate foi th<‘ rt‘dnction in the anai of land under 
eultiv.ition dming the same period. Ila\iiig leganlto.i!! the ( inMirnstances, 
we have serious doid*l ,is to whether tlie present production of agricultural 
land in Wall's, taken in telm^ of actual lood values, is c«jual to what it w^as in 
1871. 

We have alreadx drawn atleiition t() ihe very large acieage of pa.stiire in 
Wales that is of iiih'uor quality, ami this i.'^ apparent to evei v ).<»dy. It is true 
that much of the land is natinally pom and tluit glass of superior quality can> 
liot he expi ct<‘d in these enmiuistaiices. We feel sure, how I'v er, that a very 
laige propoition ol tli(' pastuie land in Wales, evmi tliougli it may he on soil 
that i>> natnrallv pool, can he iniieh inqiroved if prop<*i iiu'tliods aie ado}»ted to 
tliat end. 3'he expern'nee of llx' last twentv yeais lias ele.nlv demonstrated 
that such inannies as hasie slag can be used on pastures to enm inuus advantage. 
In vi(‘vv of tin* (xx'IUuit results obtaineil in pllK*e^ where thi" has hei-n triid, it 
i.^’ a mat lei for surprisi', as well as coneerii, that the application (»f sucdi man- 
ures to grass land has not hecome a mu<‘h more ('xtensive practice. 

II. Reform of the Land Laws. — Wc urge the nec«‘s.dty for M'fonn- 
ing the law as it relates to land so as to ensure to llie tenant fanner — 

(1) A fair rent, wdiieli, in all eases of ilispute, should lie fixed by ar- 
liitration, the right to demand siieh aihitration beii;g given to both the 
owner and the tenant, the existing Acts, wdiere necessary, being amended. 

(2) Full coinpensation for all improvments, the Agricultural Holdings 
Acts, 1908 to 1921, being so amended as to enable a tenant to carry out 
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Any improvement euitable for the ordinary working of the farm on notbe 
being given to the owner, and to be entitled to compeneation under the 
Acts unless the owner proves to the satisfaction of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, as an independent authority, that the proposed improvement 
is unnecessary, Part I of the First Schedule of the Act of 1908 being 
revised accordingly. 

(3) Security of tenure conditional upon (n) the practice of good hus- 
bandry by the tenant (6) the land not being required in the public interest,^ 
or by the owner to farm either *himself or by a member of his family, 
in which case he should be required to prove to the satisfaction of an in- 
dependent authority that his grounds for requiring possession are reason- 
able. 

We fully recognise that the landlord and tenant system which has long 
been a feature of the agricultural economy of this country has great and 
obvious advantages. It is clear, however, that, under the piessure of circum- 
stances, that system is inevitably breaking up, and some other system l^as to 
be substituted for it to an increasing degree as the years pass. The demand 
for security of tenure on the part of tenant farmers is mainly due to the fact 
that so many owners choose, or are compelled, to dispose of their estates. The 
only alternative to the landlord and tenant systeui that could give the 
tenant a fuller measure of security would seem to be either universal State 
ownership of land or a scheme by which occupiers are enabled to become the 
owners of their own holdings. No system yet devised is free from some 
disadvantage. 

We recognise that for the occupier to be the owmer of his own farm is not 
wholly an advantage either to the farmer himself or to the State. Financial 
embarrassment in such cases is frequent, and, while there are exceptions, 
experience does not show that those who own their own holdings use the land 
to better purpose than those who are tenants. On the otbei hand, it is 
undeniable that a large number of those wdio have been brought up on the 
land, and of the smaller farmers particularly, have a strong desire to own their 
own holdings, partly because of the sense of security that ownership gives 
them, and partly also on quite other grounds. In view of tins, we consider 
that the State should offer facilities to enable those who so desire to become 
the owners of their own holdings. On the same piinciple we are of opinion 
that, subject to proper conditions, the State should exten<l facilities to ownere 
of estates for the purpose of improving and developing their properties. 

in. Position of Workers.—We feel that there IS need for improving 
the position of the agrirniltural labourer, both by securing for him an adequate 
wage, with the assistance of local Conciliation Boards, and by providing him 
with better opportunities for cultivating land on his own account. We urge 
upon agriculturists the desirability of providing land voluntarily for agri- 
cultural labourers, wherever possible. We also feel strongly that steps should 
be taken to provide, with the assistance of the State, local authorities and 
private owners, adequate and suitable housing accommodation, including 
tenements of tlio cottage holding type, in rural districts. 

IV. Small are fully in sympathy with the policy of 

creating Small Holdings with which the State is so definitely and closely 
identified. The mere splitting up of the land into holdings of a small sise ia 
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not^ however, oeoesearily an advantage. We are satisfied that a large number 
of the small farms, so typical of Wales, are entirely uneconomic as they are* 
To be successful they should be either reduced still further in size or made 
larger. The nature of the land in many parts of the country is such that it 
can only be worked economically in large farms. It is also true that there is 
good land in favoured situations which could be put to much more profitable 
use if worked as intensive small holdings than is the case now when it forma 
part of medium sized holdings used for mixed farming or stock-raising. We 
am simply reiterating what every refonner has emphasised, when we say that 
it is essential, in the interests of the nation, to maintain a large and fiourishing 
rural population, but we desiie at least to associate ourselves with that view. 

We consider that the creation of small holdings and the improvement of the 
position of the agricultui-al worker on the lines indicated in the preceding 
paragraph would go a long way towards solving the problem of maintaining 
a rural population, provided that a definite policy is pur8U(‘dof selecting suitable 
men for the holdings, and that the hoidini>s themselves ai(‘ placed on suitable 
land and in favourable situations. 

V. Agricultural Education.— Agricultmists ha\e reasons to be 
gratified with the additional provision that has recently been made in 
connection with Agricultural Education and Resedreh, So strongly convinced^ 
however, are we that a high standard of Education and technical knowledge 
is to be mote than ever the need of the agricultural community of the future, 
that we can regard the provision now made as adequate only for the time 
being. Although the position of Agricultural Education and Research is 
more satisfactory than it has ever been, v^e feel that much remains to be done 
in connection w ith general education in the rural districts of the country. In 
our opinion, the ordinary curriculum of the rural Elementary Schools should 
be adapted to the needs of the distnet, and in all such sciiools Elementary 
Science with a ruial bias should be taught. We also consider that in any 
Continuation Schools that may he established in rural districts in the future 
the curriculum should be so framed as to arouse the pupils’ interest in rural 
life. Amongst other things, ue think it is eminently desirable, on educational 
and other grounds, that the attention of the pupils should be drawn to the 
piincipies of Economics and such subjects as Farm Accounts. Sonietiung in 
this direction might be done with advantage even in the Elementary Schools, 

VI. Boad Transport. — We strongly urge the necessity for improving 
and widening existing district roads and for the construction of new roads to 
provide routes for road motors to convey traffic between country districts 
and railway centres. 

VIT, Oredit,— We consider that a Ciedit Scheme on the lines of tlie 
scheme in operation during the War should be established and so developed 
as to enable farmers and smallholders to obtain temporary assistance for the 
purpose of carrying on their business, 

VIII. Land Drainage.-^For the country as a whole there is hardly 
any improvement that is more needed than land drainage, and we are greatly 
concerned that operations under the Drainage Act of 1918 have had to be 
suspended. We strongly recommend that the provisions of the Act should he 
put fully into operation as soon as possible, as we are convinced that large 
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tracts cf land in Wales that are now useless for agricaltural purposes, would, 
if properly drained, become highly productive* 

IX. Local Taxation. —We are of opinion that it is necessary to readjust 
the burden of local taxation so far as it aifects agricultural land, inasmuch as 
under the present system the farming industiy^ is over-rated. The faimer’s 
business involves Uie occupation of a dispropoitionate amount of rateable 
property, as regaids its income earning (‘apacity, as compared with otbei 
industries, and certain of the services in respect of which rates are levied are 
of less benefit to the farmer than to the othei classes of the coini«unit> . 

We would call attention to the view expressed in the Majority Report ot 
the Royal Commission on Local Taxation, 1806, to the effect that, in view of 
the character of agiicultinal property and the amount of the pioiitb derivable 
therefrom, and the relative extent to >\hich benefits accrued to tlie property 
and to its occupier by leason of the expeiidituie incuried by local anthoiities* 
it would be inequitable were rates to be paid on the basis of its full annual 
value. This was lecogniscd in the Agricultural Rates Act of 1806, which 
made provision for the assessment of agricultural land at one-half of its 
rateable value, a fixed contribution e<iui\ alent to one-half of the rates paid on 
agricultural land in 1895 being made fioni the exchequer. While, howovei, 
the rates have increasetl enormously since that year, the relief afforded under 
the Act of 1896 has remained the same. It is leadily admitted that the 
incidence of local taxation at the piesent time is unjust, and that the whole 
system of assessment to local rates requires reconsideration. Pending 
opportunity foi such revision, wo consider that the differential rating in 
favour of agiicultural land should bo extended, and that for rating purposes 
the occupier of agricultural land should be (ailed upon to pay lates on one- 
fourth instead of one-half of its rateable value, the deficiency being made 
good by moans of an Exchequei grant to the Rating Anthoiities. 


THE DUCK AS AN EGG-PRODUCER. 

A. T. .Johnson. 

Ditbino the last two or throe years the extraordinary prolifi- 
cacy of the laying breeds of ducks has been brought prominentlj 
to public notice by the wonderful results attained at laying tests. 
These events, however, while undoubtedly proving the great 
superiority of certain strains of ducks over pullets of the highest 
fecTindity, in so far as nurabor and weight of eggs are concerned, 
do not indicafe w'hat is to the farminsr community no loss impor- 
tant. viz., th(> peculiar position of the laying duck as an asset 
in the economics of agriculture. To know what a flock of Bnnner 
or Khaki Canipbell ducks is capable of producing under certain 
conditions is of undeniable value; but the farmer must also 
know whal such a flock is likely to do under free range mani^- 
ment where there are considerations to be met which do not 
occur within the enclosures of the laying test. 
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It may therefore serve a useful pui-pose to discuss briefly th© 
merits of the lading duck in its relation to the ordinary 
practices of farming. It may be said, in passing, that, pheno- 
menal as the fecundity of the ducks competing in the teste has 
been, it is the opinion of practical duck-keeping farmers, that 
if such results can be achieved in the conditions prevailing at 
these tests there is reason to believe that they can be equalled 
on the farm. That, indeed, has been my own experience in 
free-range duck farming for eggs. 

Of not less significance than heavy laying is the question of 
upkeep. Here the farmer is at a distinct advantage, and it is 
this matter of upkeep, oi cost of production, together with its 
bearing not only upon direct profits but upon the economics of 
farm practice which must be emphasised here. 

The lading duck is essentially a forager, and that charac- 
teristic is so strongly marked that the Indian Hunner is to the 
old farm waddler what a light and active, laying-tv'pe Leghorn 
is to some lethargic Asiatic table bird. Given a wde range on 
almost any kind of land and the Hunner will very nearly feed 
il^ell iroiu spring to autumn, though many duck-k“fipers con- 
sider that it generally pays to give a good feed at night. During 
that period, for example, I have maintained flocks of these ducks 
on a singli' light food of oats, or dredge corn, daily, and they 
Jt,ave laid abuudantl). Not infrequently, indeed, as during 
warm, lainy weather when the forage was good, or when the 
birds weic on stubble, hand feeding has been entirely sus- 
[lended without the egg lield being impaired in tho slightest 
degree. 

Significant as these things are in considering the financial 
aspect of the matter, the fanner will not lose sight of the fact 
that in maint.xining itself and providing eggs the laying duck is 
doing great ‘.enice by destroying insect pests. The' income 
derhed from ’ts eggs ma.y bo the oulj direct and tangible return 
upon which to estimate the bird's actual value to the balance 
sheet, but few of us who have kept such flocks in field colonies 
luit will do the duck due justice l\y crediting it with taking the 
part of pest destroyer in the general scheme of faim work, and 
this is not to bo (“onsidered lightly. 

Omnivorous as the duck is, it is animal food which she seeks 
with the greatest keenness, and the more she lays the acuter 
liecomes her appetite for such a diet. Those who have kept 
laying ducks in confined areas know full well how necessary meat 
in some form is to good laying, how much more necessary it is- 
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than for laying hens. It is the natural craving for proteids in 
the shape of insect life which makes the Runner duck such an 
untiring forager. 

Farm land varies considerably in the quantity of insect life 
and grubs which it carries, but few farms, grass or arable, are 
so fortunate as not to be sufficiently stocked with pests of this 
kind to keep busily employed flocks of ducks disposed at the 
rate of 6 to 10 to the acre. I have, on suitable land, kept fully 
twice as many birds the seasons through for several successive 
years, but the best of feeding ground becomes exhausted, so that 
periodical changes are desirable. The fact that flocks of these 
ducks will considerably reduce the stock of insect life on a given 
area supports the contention made by some people that such 
birds are natural destroyers of many noxious insects. 

Perhaps one of the most noteworthy examples of what sucli 
ducks are capable of performing on behalf of agri(*ulture is that 
afforded by the fact that to my knowledge they are devourers 
of the fresh water snail which is directly responsible for liver- 
fluke in sheep. 

At certain periods of the year I have known Runnoi' ducks to 
devour enormous numbers of crane flies (the parents of the 
leather- jacket grub) as these emerged from their pupa cases, 
and as the “ rise ** from the pasture of this destructive insect 
often takes place during the dusk of late ('Voriiiig, ducks, which 
are often most active at such an hour, have an r)pportunity if 
not shut up too early of securing this pn^y whicli other poultry 
cannot enjoy. 

Slugs and snails aje eaten with gieat avidity by ducks, and 
#here are instances on record which tell us how a flock of tlu^se 
birds has completely eradicated the little white slug which is 
often so injurious to clover and other pasturage. The click- 
beetle (parent of the wire-worm) is also sought for and devoured, 
as examinations of crop contents have plainly shown, and 
another pest which, like the crane-fly, is often to be secured at 
dusk, is the cockchafer. These fat and luscious morsels, both 
the young adults as they emerge from the ground and the egg- 
depositing females, are greedily swallowed by foraging ducks. 

Though it is doubtful whether ducks are able to have much 
effect in destroying noxious larvae in gras^ the same end is even- 
tually achieved by the eradication of the parent insects. On 
arable land, however, especially when ploughing or other work 
is in progress, the quantity of wire-worm, leather- jackets, chafer 
grubs and other larvae eaten by ducks is enormous. Their appe- 
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tites never flag when sudi fare is being turned up, and bo long 
as the ploughman is at work so long will they follow at his heels, 
and examine every particle of the soil much more thoroughly 
and exhaustively than will the attendant gulls and rooks. 

One need not dwell further upon the stimulating effect which 
this insect fare has upon the prolificacy of laying ducks, nor is 
it necessary to point out the convincing lesson in agricultural 
economics which is conveyed by the above statements. Prac- 
tical, wide-awake farmers can draw their own conclusions. 

There are one or two other matters, however, which may be 
mentioned, and one of these is tlie question of injury to growing 
crops which may be done by flocks of ducks. In regard to this 
one can confidently say that no class of poultry is more easily 
kept within bounds than ducks, and it is the common experience 
of all who have kept them that they prefer pasture or waste land 
to arable. Since they do not scratch, ducks can range fields 
of young mots, potatoes and other crops without doing other 
than good, and the flocks can he run on seed grass and clover 
without any fear of the young plants being injured as may 
sometimes hai)pen with other poultry. 

They will, however, eat and damage any young plants of the 
cabbage tribe, and will burrow for newly-sown com, and may 
consequently be poisoned bv copper sulphate used as a seed 
dressing. 

Finally, the Indian Runner, and indeed most of the laying 
hreods. keep porfe('tly healthy and produce fertile eggs without 
swimming wat(,*r. .\U (hey need is water to drink, morning and 
evening, and the realisation of this cliaractcristic should remove 
what has for gonorations bred an antipathy towards ducks on 
(he farm. viz., the complaint that they foul the drinking water 
of other live-stock. 
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DRY^MEAL HOPPERS FOR PIGS. 

Captain Callcott Eeu^ly, M.B.E., B.Sc. 

What may be termed the self-feeding of dry meal to pigs is .a 
question that is receiving considerable attention at present, and 
hence certain results obtained, and reasons for adopting this 
method on a commercial scale, may be of some interest. This 
article has reference to a commercial herd of some sixty sows, 
all the progeny of which are kept on the farm, and fattened for 
a co-operative bacon factory. 

The herd was started in 1 920 by a Banish bailiff, to be run on 
Danish lines. Good fanowing and fattening sties were built, 
but the pigs did not do as well as might have been expected. 
The experiment was tried of running pigs in the store stage out 
m orchards, ^vhich was an improvement. Then the sows with 
their litters were run in orchards, which was another improve- 
ment — scour in the piglings, which had been a source of trouble, 
becoming very much less prevalent. The pigs in the fattening 
sties, although well fed three times a d.ay and kepi scrupulously 
clean, did not thrive as they might have done, and the net 
result was that the pigs, weighing about 16 stone alive, averaged 
nearly 9 months old wdien ready for the factory. 

Experiment with Store Pigs, — It was while seeking for 
improvements that papers by Professor Evvard, of low^a, U.S.A., 
were obtained, at the end of 1921, describing th(^ remarkable 
results achieved by self-feeding pigs, and allowing them their 
choice of carbohydrates and albuminoids. It was therefore 
decided to tiy^ the method on a bunch of young stores running 
out. A self-feeder was improvised out of an old sheep hay rack, 
by fixing flat galvanised iron shc-ets inside the V rods, and cutting 
holes al, the bottom for th(‘ meal to run through into the trough. 
The hopper thus contrived was divided transversely into half a 
dozen different compartments, and a different feed placed in 
t*ach, in order to see w’^hich the pigs preferred. The results were 
as follows : — 

81 store pigs, weighing from 6 to 8 stone each, live weight, 
ate in 7 days : — 


Mixed meal (maize, wlieat, and barley, ground 


together in equal proportions) 

4f> stotiP. 

Rice meal 

2-2 „ 

Fish meal ... 

« » 

Palm kernel cake 

5 

Wliole peas (soaked) 

10 „ 

Whole maize ' 

Average, 6 lb, per pig per day. 

4 

Nutritive ratio, albuminoids to carlwhydrates, 4*7. 




Fi«. 3 — Dry Moal Selt-F(‘<*(UTs in \ihv. 
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It will be noticed that the pigs rationed themselves very well, 
but that they were not keen on palm kernel cake. The hoppers 
were always kept full, except those containing whole soaked peas 
and maize, as the pigs ate these as quickly as they were put in. 
They were therefore discontinued after two days. 

The pigs obviously ate too much at first, but as they got used 
to self -feeding the consumption dropped, and after a short time 
they were only averaging 4^ lb, per pig per day. 

On various occasions the amount of meal consumed by bunches 


of pigs has been 
with the following 

weighed before 
results : — 

being put into 

the hoppers. 

A^o. of stores. 

Average tirr 
v)eight 
.stones. 

Meal ] fee pig 
per day. 

Ih. 

Period of 
weighing meal. 

35 

9 

4*7 

.3 weeks. 

20 

9 

4-8 

1 

20 

9 

4-75 

2 „ 

15 

8 

4-8 

1 .. 

17 

() 

4-1 

0 

4-f ,, 

18 

G 

4*2 

3 » 


Before dry feeding ^\as adopted, the pigs were allowed a ration 
of lb. per day, and as xnnch green stuff and roots as they 
would eat. The all-round ijnpnuement in their condition after 
being dry fed hi]’ some weeks was very marked, particularly 
among the smaller pigs, which now got all the meal they wanted, 
and were not thrust aside by the larger (uu s. 

Fattening Experiment,— An experiment was then carried out 
in the fattening pens, where there were facilities for weighing 
the pigs. A bunch of 1*2 stores was (iivided as nearly as possible 
into two e<}ual lols: one lot was dry fed, and the other lot slop 
fed three times a day, with as much food as they would clear up. 
I’he period of tin* (‘xperiment was six weeks and the following 
were the results : — 


(5 pif/s on wet food. 0 pigs on dry food. 


Original weight 

51 stone 4 Ih. 

... 51 stone 1 Ih. 

Final weigrbt ... 

78 .. 1 

87 „ 11 .. 

Meal e<)nsnnie<l 

ltd „ 

.. 151 „ 

Meal coiiMunetl per 11*. 
live weight gained... 

4'4 Ik 

4-1 Ik 

Average daily gain per 

pi#? ••• ^ 

l}lb. 

2 lb. 


The stores had been used to slop feed when the test began. 
This test was enough to show that, taking into consideration 
the great saving in labour, dry feeding was likely to be a paying 
proposition, and doable dry feeders were installed in every other 

n 
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partition between the Bties. These were roughly constructed 
as shown in the cross section, the sides of the hopper being made 
of flat galvanized iron. The length is 8 ft., which is found to 
be ample for two pigs to feed simultaneously on either side. 

Sows and Litters. — ^Dry feeders were now tried with great 
puccess for the sows and litters, and the result has been that the 
sows milk belter, the little pigs never suffer from scour, and 
there are no difficulties at weaning time, as they start eating the 
dry meal, which is always sweet, and carry straight on with it 
after weaning without the usual set-back. 

Stores. — For a month after w'eauiug the stores are dry fed in 
orchards, and several advantages are noticeable, the most impor- 
tant of which is that no matter how many tire run together, they 
all get an equal chance. After this stage they are usually folded 
on vetchos, kale or roots, and are not dry fed. but have 
soaked whole maize and beans thrown to them, in order to make 
them live chiefly on the gi'een food. At about 9 stone live weight 
they go to the fattening sties, where they are again put on dry 
food, and a constant supply of gi’een stuff or roots, which is most 
important. Of course the pigs must alway.s have water, and a 
very interesting point is that the amount of water consumed in 
the fattening pens is now only half of Avhat it was mider the slop 
system of feeding. 

In-Fig Sows. — An experiment has been made with success 
in dry feeding the in-pig sow’s. It was found that by feeding 
only palm kernel cake and fish meal, neither of which is very 
palatable, with green stuff, the sows did not got too fat, hut kept 
in nice breeding condition, only consuming sabout 5 lb. of meal 
per head per day. 

As this is purely a commerci.al farm, tliore has not been lime 
or opportunity for a number of interesting experiments which 
might have been carried out, but the main result of dry feeding 
has been that the average age of the bacon pig has been reduced 
from 0 montliH to 7 months and a substantial saving in meal and 
a great saving in labour have been effected. 

For outside use it was found that a door over the food troughs 
was necessary, in order to prevent the meal from being blown 
away, and to keep out birds and vermin. At first a vortical 
swing door that pushed inwards was adopted, but it was found 
that the pig usually took a mouthful of meal, withdrew its head 
to chew it, and dropped a certain amount on the ground. Lift-up 
flap doors were then adopted with gi'eat success. The pig has 
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to noBe up the door, which rests on its head, and does not with- 
draw until it has finished feeding, thus entirely eliminating 
waste. 

Oije difficulty with self-feeding is the cost of the feeders, most 
of those on the market costing over £10 apiece. The one shown 
in the photograph was home made, but farmers who have no 
facilities for making them may purchase well-made feeders to 
take four pigs at a time for the very reasonable sum of 
£2 19 b. 6d. each. 

1'hero is little doubt that self-feeding pigs has come to stay, 
as by this method the pig is correctly fed, little and often, all 
pigs get the same opportunity, and there is a large saving in 
the labour hill ; also the difficulty of correctly rationing the pigs 
is eliminated with the self-choice system, as the pigs ration 
themselves. 


THE CRATE-ROD AND BARREL-HOOP 

TRADES. 

Katharine S. Woods, 

Agricultural Economics Institute, Oxford. 

Lack of Intercourse between Producer and Consumer. — 

Crates and barrels are in constant use for packing pottery, jam, 
fish, bottles and many kinds of “ dry goods/’ and in the south 
of England are many acres of hazel whence rods and hoops can 
be obtained. The Potteries of StaflFordshire form one of the 
important markets for crate-wood and barrel-hoops. The trade 
probably survives spasmodically in most of the districts where 
plenty of hazel can be found. But one suspects that many oppor- 
tunities are wasted through lack of knowledge coiicoi niiig mutual 
requirements, and that with a better undorstaiulijig at either 
end the trade might be stabilised and greatly improved. Wood- 
craftsmen and estate agents know little of the exact require- 
ments of the trade or the pressure of foreign competition 
and the reasons for it ; the coopers and crate-makers and potters 
of Staffordshire know little of the woodland districts and the 
conditions under which the wood is grown and worked. For 
example, the owner of certain osier-beds which had not been cut 
for four years wanted to sell the rods to a crate-maker. Unfor- 
tunately he cut them too late in the season ; willow crate rods are 
used while green, but are not worth stacking for later use. 

D 2 
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ITherefore the rods remained unsold. Another example is seen 
in the statement made in Cornwall that French hazel hoops are 
better than Fjnglish, being more “ suent.” On inquiry in the 
Pottery towns it was learnt that French hoops are cut at shprter 
intervals, and are therefore more suitable than English ones for 
small fish-barrels, but no use at all for the big pottery “ tubs ” 
used in Staffordshire. Closer contact with the market would 
enable estate agents or the estate woodmen to cut at the right 
periods for the most convenient market, and would induce them 
to devote more care to those wo<*ds that are favoured by soil, 
aspect and situation for producing what is required. If a manu- 
facturer can save his labour costs by getting better material, it 
is worth his while to give a better price. 

Oasual Growth of Trade Connections. — ^The following story 
will illustrate the casual way in which trade connections grow uj). 
and explains the tenacity with which they are kept up once they 
are made, and the sudden collapse that may occur in a small 
industry if a trade connection is broken through death or from 
some other cause. 

A crate-maker in the Potteries who was setting up in business 
applied to the local goods station for a list of firms from whom 
crate-rods and barrel-hoops had been received. He wrote to the 
man whose name happened to come at the head of the list, and 
has dealt with him ever since. On getting an inquiry for crate- 
rods, this man, who lived near Basingstoke, replied that he was 
willing to send them but wanted to know how he would get the 
money. Whereat the crate-makcr promptly sent him a cheque 
for £^ 0 . and told him i< would be “ quite all right: you have 
only to take it to one of the local tradesmen and ask him to cash 
it for you, and send along the stuff as soon as it is ready.” This 
confidence was not abused, the consignment of wood arrived in 
due course and cheques and crate-rods continued to be exchanged 
periodically. Curiosity at length caused the dealer to visit the 
unknown but open-handed crate-maker who was making his for- 
tune, He returned with much information concerning the trade 
and general conditions in the Pottery Towns that could not fail 
to be of use to him, and with the idea, quite new to the small- 
holders and farmers of the Hampshire woodlands, that such 
information could be freely passed about amongst rival crate- 
makers and coopers. “In the south,” said the crate-maker, 
“ the less you say the more they think of you. Here we are 
very free.” 
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Baxrel-Hoop and Orate-Bod Making in Hampshire. — The 

woodland industries of Hampshire and Berkshire, with the local 
system of ownership, cultivation and dealing, have been 
described elsewhere.* Barrel-hoop shaving and crate-rod cutting 
are branches of the woodman’s art, rather than separate trades. 
Crate-rods are of several sizes and are sold in bundles known as 
‘ ‘ seventy-fives. ” “ forties, ’ ’ and ‘ ‘ twenties. ’ ’ t For barrel-hoops 
rather stouter hazel wands are split with a blunt tool to two or 
three or four bands and shaved on the inner surface so that they 
lie flat against the barrel. The bark forms the rounded outer 
surface. The wood is cut to the various lengths required by 
means of a simple measuring apparatus, consisting of a row of 
slakes driven into the ground at the correct intervals. Barrel- 
hoops differ from ft. to 15 ft. in length. The Hampshire 
names for the hoops are “ daughters,” 2^ ft.; ” short pink,” 
6 ft.; “ long pink,” 6 ft.; ‘‘ firkin,” 7 fit.; “ kiliken,” 8 ft. 
Nine feet, ten feot, and all the intermediate half-sizes have no 
other name, but eleven feet is ” short pipe ” ; twelve feet ” long 
pipe”; thirteen feet “middling,” and fourteen feet “swinger.” 
It is said to take about a month to learn the work so as to do it 
at a remunerative pace, and it would be a valuable occupation 
for a woodman which might keep him busy the whole winter. 

It is not surprising that potters and coopers prefer to trade with 
some known dealer rather than with the “ lirth* farmers,” as they 
call the rural wood dealers, who are sometimes uneducated and 
illiterate. Talking of unreliable deliveries, a crate-maker said, “I 
am not particular if there’s a bundle or two short, but if it goes 
on every time, I get up against something.” The unreliability 
is not only on the side of the woodlanders. Fluctuations which 
have made the trade so risky for the woodlanders and local 
dealers have sometimes been due to bankruptcy or to dishonour- 
able practices amongst crate-makers. Consignments have been 
ordered in advance and when the time has come for payment, 
excuses have been made that the material was faulty; or the 
vendor has been recommended to sell his stock to some other 
crate-maker because the man who ordered it no longer requires 
it; or the purchaser, having resold the consignment at a profit, 
has disappeared without paying for it. Even if such cases are 
rare, there have been enough to shake the confidence of men 
far away with no knowledge of business, who could get no 

* The Rural Industries Round (h^ord, pp. 79-102. 

t The prices quoted in the spring of 1921 were 28., Is. 9d. and Is. 6d. 
respectively. 
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guarantee of good faith, and they are not soon forgotten. For- 
tunately, organisation is extending to the Staffordshire crate- 
makers and coopers, and in their own interests they are anxious 
to put an end to such practices. A wood dealer if onlv he 
knew it, can now refer to the Secretary of the C'rate-Makera’ 
and Coopers’ Association, 88, Albion Street, Hanley, Staffs., 
with inquiries as to the reputation of any cooper or crate-maker 
who wishes to buy from him. 

Coiling of Barrel-Hoops. — Barrel-hoops are tied into straight 
bandies of fifty, sorted according to size, and are usually 
despatched thiis from the Basingstoke district. Nevertheless, 
coopers and potters prefer to get them ready coiled, even though 
freights are a little higher owing to the greater space required 
for coiled hoops in transit Coiling used to be done at Alder- 
maston but it died out before the War and has only recently 
been resumed. Meanwhile the rods were sent to London to be 
coiled by London coopers, who apparently had big coiling plants. 
Basingstoke barrel-hoops and crato-rods are known in Stafford- 
shire and elsewhere as “ liondon ” rods or hoops, no doubt 
owing to the enterprise of some London cooper who bought them 
from the country and distributed them. It seems wasteful for 
such cheap goods as barrel-hoops to bear the double transjmrt 
expenses incurred in sending them to London to be coilod and 
then to the Potteric's or to some other market, and except for 
the London market it would appear to be more economical to 
coil them at tlie souna-. A biu Staffordshire firm of coo])ers set 
up a coiling plant during the War because it was unable to pro- 
cure coiled hoops, and had big packing contracts. After the 
War the plant was sold, since even in this big cooperage there 
was not enough work to keep (he plant busy for more than about 
one day in the week, so the capital was lying idle. Coiling can 
easily be done by a verv’^ simple apparatus while the wood is 
green, and when dry the wood can be soaked and coiled inside a 
cylinder to dry, so that it keeps its shai)'> after removal and can 
easily be held in position while the cooper fastens it to the barrel. 
If a large trade were to be organised from om- of the railway 
stations such as Aldermaston or Alton whence wood is 
despatched, coiling machinery might pay. and it is quite pos- 
sible that the difficulty is merely that rf cnlloctimr sufficient 
capital to buy up local barrel-hoops in large quantities. Many 
difficulties might be solved by passin,*? all the local crate and 
barrel-hoop wood through the hands of a local coiling, packings 
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and distributing firm, and the increasing organisation at the 
market end of the trade should tend to make such a venture safer 
than it could otherwise be. 

Stacking Barrel-Hoops and Crate-Bods. — Small consign- 
ments of hazel barrel-hoops and crate-rods are wanted during the 
winter months for current use while green. Workmen prefer to 
use them green while they are easy to bend and twist. The bulk 
of the wood, however, is sent off in the spring for stacking. If 
properly stacked it is said to keep in good condition for two years. 
The stacking is important, for if there should be a slump in the 
pottery trade and consequently in crate-rods, a wood dealer may 
incur very heavy losses through deterioration by keeping his 
stock a whole year. A piece of bark is stripped off the whole 
length of the wood for barrel-hoops to prevent rotting. Crate- 
rods, which are finer, are merely stacked when dry, the butt 
ends outwards, and protected from the wet with a thatch of twigs. 
The larger wood for “ crate heads ” is “ scotched.” i.e., a patch 
of bark removed. 

By April or May the wood has become dryer and lighter, and 
consequently freights are lower. In January, 1921, when the 
wood was wet and heavy, a load of crate-wnod from Alton, 
Hampshire, weighing 3 tons 13 cwt., cost as much as £7 4s, lOd. 
ill wb('’'eiis in May two loads from Aldirmastnn in 

Berkshire travelled for 115 18s. 8d. and £2 2s. 5d. respectively. 
From Market Draj’ton in Staffordshire a load costing £5 was 
procured at a cost of only 10s. in carriage. 

Crate-Making, Importance of Good Material. — Crate-making 
has not even yet entirely died out as a rural industry in Stafford- 
shire, though the bulk of the industry has come to the towns, 
not only because made-up crates are bulky and inconvenient to 
take in from the country, but for other reasons, A master 
explained : — ‘ ‘ It is education ; the men found that they could 
come into the towns and get the best material to work on, and 
earn more money. They won’t moil themselves over work when 
they see others getting more pay for less work! ” Crate-making 
slimes with other trades the reputation amongst its workers of 
being the “ most down-trodden trade in existence,” In the 
country in Stafford.shire the earnings were only about fifteen 
shillings a week, and probably more precarious tliaij the agri- 
cultural wages. 

A master crate-maker who had himself been a workman laid 
great stress on the importance of getting the exact sizes, shapes. 
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and kinds of material. The poles for crate-heads, which are the 
stout pieces forming the comer uprights of the crate, should 
either be only thick eribugh for one, or just thick enough for 
two, crate-heads. If thicker, too much labour is involved in 
splitting thoni uj). They should be straight enough for straight 
lengths of three or four feet to be cut from them, but need not 
be so straight as for turnery, since these would probably be 
dearer. As to the kind of wood for the crate-heads the crate- 
maker was indifferent, though he did not much care for fir on 
account of its knots. 

Dutch Competition in the Barrel-Hoop Trade. — Bad trade in 
the woodland districts is laid at the door of foreign competition. 
It is true that Dutch willow hoops have been coming to the 
potteries at about a quarter of the price of the English hazel 
hoops. One firm of coopers estimated that only 30 per cent, of 
its barrels could have English hoops at the current prices 
(August, 1921'). These would be put on the best and biggest 
barrels, on which the extra price could be charged. Competition 
from Holland is due to the fact that the dykes are planted with 
willows which help to hold them up : the sale of the rods is of 
secondary importance to the safety from floods. “ The Dutch 
hoops are cheaper because they can’t help growing them,” said 
one of the coopers. The greater increase of overland freights 
in England as compared with water transport has made 
Dutch competition especially severe since the War. For 
example, in the spring of 1921 a bundle of English 6-ft. barrel- 
hoops from Sussex cost 4s. 3d., including Is. for carriage, and 
a bundle of Dutch hoops cost only Is Old. including 7d. 
carriage. In consequence, although the English hazel hoops are 
far superior to the Dutch willow hoops, coopers can only use them 
on the best and most expensive barrels. Sometimes a barrel has 
a couple of English hoops as well as the Dutch ones, to give extra 
strength. Hazel hoops are stronger and more durable than 
willow, and will stand storing when dry. Willow is only suitable 
for use while green. Thus it is seen that foreign competition, 
severely as it hits the English hazel barrel-hoop trade, yet leaves 
room for a certain proportion of English goods owing to their 
superior quality. The proportion will vary according to the 
condition of trade in the pottery and other dry-goods trades 
using barrels for packing. 

Belative Demand lor Barrel-Hoops and Orate-Boda. — The 
market for English barrel-hoops and crate-rods might be im- 
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proved if freights could be reduced. Pottery for export is packed 
in “ tubs " or barrels, except for big ware which is packed in 
erates. For the home trade only about one-fifth to one-sixth of 
the ware is packed in barrels, and the rest in crates. There has 
been much pilfering from crates at the ports and therefore com- 
panies have refused to insure small pottery unless it is packed 
for export in enclosed packages. The two crafts of crate-rod 
cutting and barrel-hoop shaving are branches of the woodman’s 
art rather than separate industries, since the material for either 
can be found in the same woods, the same woodman can prepare 
both with a little experience, and the destination is the same 
for both. There is no direct foreign competition in the crate- 
wood trade, therefore it would be well, at times when foreign 
competition hits the barrel-hoop trade, to be able to turn to the 
other trade. 

The crate-makers affirm that pottery manufacturers will only 
make their own crates if they can get plenty of cheap material 
and do it at a low cost. To protect their trade, the crate-makers 
must be sure of getting the material, and an interesting sug- 
gestion was made, emanating, it must be admitted, from a firm 
of coopers, not crate-makers. This was to keep up the price of 
crale-wood. which is the staple trade and does not Miffor from 
foreign competition, and to lower the price of barrel-hoops so 
that there should be less disparity between the English and 
Dutch prices. The suggestion is quite in accordance with rural 
practice in regard to various wood products, especially where 
there are mixed woods. For example: — “We can’t make a 
profit on firewood alone, it doesn’t pay for the cutting; so we 
make up on turnery poles which fetch a good price if grown 
straight.’’ “ When we did a big trade in hop-poles, there was a 
lot of work in the woods, and it paid men to make b irrel-hoops 
and crate-rods and hurdles.’’ It may be, therefore, that 
organisation for protective purposes among the Master Crate- 
Makers and Coopers, may h.uve a good influence on tin conditions 
among the woodlanders. If there were some corresponding local 
■organisation through which the interests of the Imdowners, 
woodland craftsmen, and local dealers could be expn- ^^ed, much 
might be done to stabilise the uncertain and spasmodic woodland 
industries. 

Oonclusion. — It is useless to expect any appreciab'e improve- 
►ment in the position of the English woodlanders unless market 
conditions are watched, not only by the dealers who buy m coppice- 
'wood, but by the estate agents or landowners who are responsible 
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for looking after the woods, can choose which coppices are worth 
regular attention in the matter of draining, clearing and replac- 
ing dead stocks, and decide at what interval each coppice diould 
be cut. The crate-rod and barrel-hoop trade shows need of atten- 
tion to the supplies of wood, and it gives one illustration among 
many, of the need for an Intelligence Bureau to which all who. 
are interested in woodland industries can contribute, and apply 
for information. Such information cannot be made Avaiiable 
to the local people most concerned unless there is a local 
organisation to correspond. 


SEEDS AND GOOD CROPS. 

Leslie E. Cook, N.D.A., 

Ministry of AgricuUtire and Fisheries. 

The first essential towards the production of a first-class crop- 
is to use only first-class seed. Such a description involves : — 

(a) Variety best suited to the land. 

(b) Good strain. 

(c) High purity. 

(d) Good germination. 

(e) Suitable country of origin. 

Variety. — Experience will be the most useful guide as 
regards variety, and here the seedsman may be able to help, 
for he has opportunities of observing the different classes of seed 
growing on various soils and of comparing the resulting crops 
and yields. The County Agricultural Organiser should be able 
to give some information on variety trials in the county. Experi- 
ments can also be tried by growing two or three varieties in the 
same field and carefully watching the results. 

Good strain is of great importance in cereals and roots, as 
these crops are liable to get very impure and poor after a few 
years. Great trouble is taken by the big seed growers to keep 
pure strong stocks of their seeds; inspection and rogueing of 
growing cro2».s is rigorously carried out; and the resulting seed 
is cleaned very carefully — all small and immature seed being 
eliminated. This labour adds considerably to the cost of the- 
seed, but it will add much more to the resulting yield, and in 
the case of cereals to the value of the grain when marketed. The 
cost of the seed is not a big item in the cost of raising a crop, 
and a few shillings more per acre will usually be well repaid by 
an increased crop. This has been demonstrated repeatedly by 
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experiments. The purchase of seed from reliable merchants is 
the safest plan. 

Purity inean.s freedom from other crop seeds, weed seeds, 
broken seeds, dirt, etc. This is of great importance, and only 
seed of the very Highest purity should be used. The Seeds Act, 
1920, provides that sellers of the most important .agricultural 
seeds shall always declare the purity of these seeds : in the case 
of vegetable and root seed a standard of purity has been fixed 
(97 per cent.), but in the case of grasses and clovers the actual 
figure must be stated. When purchasing seed farmers should 
demand to know the purity. Two other points are proArided for 
by the Seeds Act : — (1) the presence of certain weed seeds, 
described as injurious weed seeds, if in excess of 1 per cent, 
in clovers or 2 per cent, in grasses, must always be declared. 
The scheduled injurious weeds are docks, sorrel, soft cranesbill, 
cut-leaved cranesbill, soft brome grass, Yorkshire fog, and wild 
carrot. (2) The presence of dodder, which must be declared if 
in excess of one seed in a 4-oz. sample. Dodder is a parasitic 
plant which lives on clover and very speedily destroys any clover 
plant that it attacks. 

Good Germination. — A high percentage of germination is 
very desirable. Tt i.s unreasonable to suggest that if the per- 
centage of germination is only 50 per cent, twice as much seed 
may be sown. This plan is very costly, while a low germination 
frequently indicates poor vitality, which will enable weeds to 
establish themselves before the crop. This will very much 
weaken, if not entirely destroy it. 

By the Seeds Act the seller is required to state the actual 
percentage of germination, or where a standard is fixed, a state- 
ment that the seed is above the autborisod minimum percentage 
is sufficient, provided that the authorised minimum figure be 
stated. 

Country of Origin. — This is especially of importance in the 
case of clover seed, which is imported into this country from 
numerous places — ^France, America. Canada, Chili, Silesia, New 
Zealand. 

Good English seed is usually insufficient to meet actual require- 
ments and is dearer than other seed. It is the most suitable to 
use in almost all parts of England. Foreign seed often looks a 
better sample than English, and may have a somewhat higher 
percentage of germination, and the price being lower it seems an 
attractive purchase, but in the English climate a better plant wdll 
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asually be obtained from English seed. Care should be taken to 
observe that the country of origin is stated when buying clovers 
and grasses, as is required by the Seeds Act. In short, to 
obtain the best chance of a good crop, three factors bearing on 
the seed used must be borne in mind : — 

(1) Experiments made by the farmer himself, or by others, 
must be studied to determine the most suitable variety. 

(2) Only seedsmen on whom one can rely should be dealt 
with. 

(8) The analysis required by the Seeds Act should be read 
and the information it gives should be used. 

Farmers might usefully have seeds tested at the Official Seed 
Testing Station, before sowing. Particulars as to size of sample, 
where to send it and fees for testing, may be obtained from the 
Chief Officer, Official Seed Testing Station, Huntingdon Road, 
Cambridge. Full details of the Seeds Act may be obtained by 
purchasing the Seeds Act, 1920, and the Seeds Regulations, 
19*22, price 3d. each, from any newsagent. Special facilities are 
provided for the testing of seeds for farmers when the analysis 
is required solely for the farmers’ own information, and not in 
connection with a sale of seeds. The fee charged in this case 
is the nominal one of fid. per sample. 


SPRING-TAILS ATTACKING 
MANGOLDS. 

From the Ministry’s Pathological Laboratory, 
Harpenden, Herts. 

Amongst the various types of diseased and damaged mangolds 
submitted during the current season to the Ministry’s Patho- 
logical Laboratory for diagnosis, there was one affecting seedling 
plants that calls for special mention, as, though not uncommon 
in previous years, it has not been certainly attributed to any 
definite cause. 

The injury to the young plant would give the impression that 
the root had been constricted at the soil level, just below the 
crown, the crown itself and the remaining root below ground 
being of more or less normal development. This apparent cem- 
striction frequently increases in intensity until the affected 
portion becomes threadlike, and in the process of singling or 
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daring a high wind the top portion of the plant becomes sepa- 
rated from the lower. 

To avoid confusion it is also necessary to mention a not 
dissimilar type of damage where the root below ground becomea 
threadlike, the portion above remaining intact. The cause of 
this damage is well known, however, being due to the attack 
of a minute beetle, Atomaria linearis. 

As a result of an investigation in a field of attacked plants 
exhibiting the type of damage first mentioned — .a threadlike 
condition of the root above ground — ^very large numbers of a 
minute Spring-tail (CoUembola) were found to be present upon 
the plants and surrounding soil, while many of the insects were 
seen to be feeding upon the mangolds at the affected parts and 
causing quite a conspicuous bleeding. 

CoUembola are primitive insects without wings, and the par- 
ticular members of the Order (Bourletiella hortensis, Fitch = 
jrruinosus, Tulb.) in question are very small slate-coloured 
globular creatures capable of leaping considerable distances. 
They immediately scatter when the plants are approached. This, 
in conjunction with their small size, probably accounts for their 
not having been hitherto associated (according to the literature 
so far consulted) with the particular form of damage done, as no 
plant on being handled for examination would reveal a specimen. 

It should be added that, although it is extremely probable that 
these insects are the first and only cause of the threadlike con- 
dition of young mangold plants above ground, this has not been 
definitely proved. These observations are made rather as giving 
a possible clue and to promote further investigation by those 
interested, than to suggest that a final settlement of the problem 
lias been arrived at. 

Bourletiella {Smynthurus) hortensis has previously been 
reported as injuring various crops, including mangolds, in this 
country and abroad, but does not appear to have been associated 
with the particular form of damage under consideration. 

As the insects never feed on a root below grotmd level, it is 
probable that, when feasible, earthing up the seedling plants so 
that no roots are exposed would tend to ward off an attack. It 
is noteworthy that varieties of mangolds are susceptible according 
to the amount of exposed root exhibited above ground in the early 
stages of growth, which appeared on the fields examined to bftu^ 
characteristic of yellow rather than red mangolds* ouwwifai only 

baled root obtained 

* • * * dy a few cwt. 
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LIQUORICE GROWING. 

David G. MoIvbb, 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

The Liquorice plant, Glycyrrhiza glabra, is a native of North 
Africa, Southern Europe, and Asia Minor, and is cultivated in 
France, Italy, Spain, Southern Bussia and the United States, 
and to a slight extent in England. The plant is grown for its 
root, from which is obtained the liquorice of commerce, chiefly 
used in medicinal preparations, and also in brewing and flavour- 
ing tobacco. In England the home-grown root is almost entirely 
used for chewing purposes. The cultivation of liquorice in this 
country is now confined to the district between Pontefract and 
Knottingley in Yorkshire, although a few years back there were 
two or three centres near I<ondon where it was gi'own. 

The liquorice has been grown in the Pontefract district for 
several generations, and there is no doubt that the Pomfret Cakes 
which are made in the district, and which are a liquorice pre- 
paration, were originally made from the home-grown root. The 
Pomfret Cakes of to-day are probably made from the imported 
article. The Yorkshire-grown liquorice, as already stated, is 
practically all sold for chewing purposes and is chiefly consumed 
in the Northern towns, such as Newcastle, Hull, Leeds and Man- 
che.ster. It has a very definite selling season — ^the months of 
October and November — and any roots not sold by the beginning 
of December are stored in sand until the following season. 

The acreage under the crop is gradually diminishing and 
whereas a few years back there was an acreage of about 200, 
only a quarter of that nroa is cultivated now. A deep juedium 
soil, such as is found between Pontefract and Knottingley, is 
essential for its cultivation as it is impossible to get roots up to 
4 ft. in length, and more sometimes, unless the soil has a good 
depth. 

The plants remain in the bods as a rule for four j^ars, 
although occasionally they are lifted in the third, and sometimes 
when they have done badly or the market is flat they may be 
left for five years. 

system of cultivation practised in the Yorkshire district 

striction frequently ground is necessary because it is 

portion becomes threadicrop to follow another and as the process 
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of lifting the roots entails the moving of the soil to a depth of 
three to four feet it can be readily seen that the ground will be 
left in a well tilled condition for the next crop. 

The soil before planting as a rule receives a dressing of 
between 80 and 40 tons of manure per acre. Planting takes place 
during the end of March and early April, the land having pre- 
viou-sly been wcjrked into flattened ridges about ft. apart 
and 4 in. high. Two rows of sets are planted on each ridge, 
the sets being placed singly 8 in. to 12 in. apart. Planting is 
done with a dibble. The sets consist of runners which resemble 
very much the underground stems of the perennial Sunflower, 
and the crowns of the old plants which have becui taken up the 
previous season. The runner and the crown sets are usually 
planted alternately, and then covered to a depth of 1 in. to 2 in. 
with soil. 

A wet time after planting usually results in many of the sets 
rotting and failing to grow, the best results being obtained if the 
weather continues dry for the first 3 or 4 weeks utter planting. 

During the season the plants require no attention except 
keeping free from weeds and cutting down the old stems in the 
autumn or winter. For the first two years the land is cropped 
belw'een the ridges with early potatoes, cauliflowers, carrots and 
other kinds of vegetables. The fourth year the plants are usually 
lifted, this taking place during October and November. The 
labour bill in lifting is a heavy item, rarely less than £60 an 
acre. 

Trenches have to be dug 3 to 4 ft. deep along the sides of the 
rows so that the entire root may be obtained. When removed 
they are triTumed of the small roots and runners, the crowns 
removed for future planting, and the roots tied into bundles 
weighing 31- lb. each. These are collected and made into bales 
weighing 1 cwt., and in this condition they are sent to the 
different mnikets. The crowns are sorted over, the old or 
original crown that was planted being cut away, and these 
together with the small roots are known as offal, and are sent to 
manufacturing chemists and made into various liquorice prepara- 
tions. The voung crowns together with the runners ai-e retained 
for planting the next season. The price of tlu' li(piorice root 
varies considerably. At t'5 or even £6 per cwt. it is said to 
yield no profit. A fair price is considered about £8, but during 
the War much higher prices were realised. For the offal only 
about 8s. a cwt. is obtained. The weight of baled root obtained 
per acre is about 2 tons, and of the offal only a few cwt. 
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It may appear that at ^7 to J08 per cwt. liquorice growing ia 
a very profitable crop, but against this must be set the high cost 
of planting, the interval of four years before any returns are- 
obtained, except from the intercropped vegetable crops the first 
two years, and the heavy expenses of lifting and trimming the 
roots. And another point is that there is only a limited demand 
and this appears to be getting less and less each year. 

The question of growing the liquorice root for extraction of the 
liquorice of commerce, of which thousands of tons tare annually 
imported, has sometimes been raised, but when it is pointed out 
that imported liquorice, not the root, is on offer at present at £& 
a cwt., it will be seen that it is impossible for the English grower 
to compete since he grows at a loss when he obtains that price 
for the root. The difference can be better realised when it is 
stated that 1 cwt. of the root only yields 80 lb. of liquorice. 


THE FIRST YEAR’S WORKING OF 
THE SEEDS ACT, 1920. 

II. 

Seed Potatoes. — (^ne of the new features of the Seeds Eegu- 
lations, 1921, was that in the case of a sale or exposure for sale 
of seed potatoes, a statement had to be delivered to the pur- 
chaser (or exhibited alongside the potatoes when exposed for 
sale) containing particulars as to the class, variety, size and 
dressing of the potatoes As regards the statement of variety, 
it was laid down that this should not be taken to be incorrectly 
stated if it were true of 97 per cent, of the total quantity sold 
or exposed for sale, or, in other words, that an error of 3 per 
cent, would be allowed. On representations being made by the 
seed potato trade that it was impossible, during the first year 
that the Begulations were in operation, to limit the possible 
error to 8 per cent., the Ministry issued a General Licence 
authorising the standard of purity to be reduced to 95 per cent, 
for the 1921-22 season only. In the amended Seeds Begula- 
tions, 1922, the sale of a quantity of seed potatoes of less than 
97 per cent, purity is authorised provided they are declared to 
be of “ mixed varieties.” 

The sale of seed potatoes is similar to that of packeted seed, 
inasmuch as it is to a large extent undertaken during a few 
weeks only in the year by a number of persons whose 
ordinary business has no connection whatever with the seed or 
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nursery trades. This fact makes it very difficult for the Ministry 
to bring to the notice of the various sellers their responsibilities 
under the Act, and still more difficult to detect evasions. A large 
number of establishments have, however, been visited, and the 
usual explanations and warnings given. These visits, combined 
with propaganda work which the Ministry is undertaking in order 
to make known the requirements of the Seeds Act, have already 
had very satisfactory results. 

The principal errors made by vendors of seed potatoes have 
been as regards the “ size and dressing.” This term is 
described in the Eegiilations as meaning ” the size of the mesh 
(exclusive of the thickness of the wire) of the riddles through and 
by which, respectively, the potatoes may be passed and 
retained.” The Regulations concede in the case of seed 
potatoes sold ‘‘as grown ” that the size of the mesh of the top 
riddle need not be stated. There have been a large number of 
eases in which a substantial proportion of the potatoes were much 
too largo to pass through h mesh of the size declared. 

Farmer to Farmer Sales. — One of the greatest difficulties in 
conned ion with the administration of the Act, is to bring home 
to fai'iuers the’r responsibilities when selling seeds to other 
farmers. When selling seed corn or any of the scheduled kinds 
of seeds intended for sowdng, such as red clover, tares, etc., 
they are in precisely the same position as the seedsman, and are 
bound to supply (ho same guarantee. Thus a farmer selling a 
sack of home-gi-own clover seed to a neighbour for sowing 
should, in the first place, have a sample tested at an Official 
Seed Testing Station, and supply the buyer with a copy of the 
result not later than the date on which the seed is delivered. 

Vai’ious methods have been adopted to bring to the notice of 
the farmer the benefits which he derives from the operations of 
the Act when he is a buyer of seeds, and the responsibilities 
which are his when ho is a seller. Whth the welcome assistance 
of the National Farmers’ Union and other farmers’ organisa- 
tions, a large number of leaflets have been distributed, para- 
graphs have been inserted in the country newspapers from time 
to time, and the co-operation of the local Agricultural Fjdueation 
Authorities and the Agricultural Colleges has been enlisted. In 
referring to the number of farmers’ samples sent for testing to 
the Official Seed Testing Station, the Chief Officer of the Station 
in his report for the season 1920-21 says: — ‘‘ In any county 
the number of farmers using the Station appears to be in direct 
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proportion to the activities in this connection of the County Agri- 
cultural Organiser.” 

One of the most hopeful pieces of propaganda work in this 
connection during the past season has been the series of lectures 
on the Seeds Act given by the Ministry’s inspectors at meetings 
which it was possible to arrange, thanks to various Branches of 
the National Farmers' Union, and the Local Education Authori- 
ties. In Wales the total number of meetings of this kind 
attended by the Ministry’s Seeds Inspector was 28, spread over 
eleven different counties. The attendance of farmers at these 
Welsh meetings was approximately two thousand, but as reports 
appeared in most of the county papers circulating amongst the 
farming community, the actual number of farmers reached must 
have been far greater. 

Prosecutions. — Legal proceedings for infringements of the 
Seeds Act have been taken in four cases during the season 
1921-22. 

The first case was heard at Harrogate where a firm of seeds- 
men in the town were cliarged with making a false statement 
under the Act in respect of a quantity of onion seed. The 
germination of the seed in question was’ staled to be not less 
than the minimum percentage authorised by the Seeds Regula- 
tions, 1921, i.e., 60 per cent., w'hereas the actual germination 
was found on an official test to bo only 5 per cent. The Bfmcb 
imposed a fine of XI Is. and £8 3$. costs. 

The second case was in respecl of a similar charge against a 
seedsman at Knaresborough who exposed parsnip seed for sale 
with a declaration that the germination was at, or above, the 
authorised minimum, t.e , 45 per cent., but which was shown to 
be only 27 per cent. The Bench inflicted a fine of XI and XI Is. 
coats. 

The third case was heard at Abergavenny, and the defendant 
pleaded that the seed which was the subject of the prosecution 
was old and not intended for sale. The Bench decided that, as 
there was some doubt as to the seeds being exposed for sale, the 
case should be dismissed, but told the defendant that in their 
opinion he was to blame for haying such old seed on the pre- 
mises. 

The fourth case was heard at Peterborough, the charge being 
failure to deliver to the purchasers, in the case of two separate 
sales of seed potatoes, the necessary statement as to dass, 
variety, size and dressing. A conviction was obtained, and a 
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fine of £1 and costs inflicted in both cases. The costs amounted 
to J01O in the one case and £5 in the other. 

Amendments ol Seeds Begulations. — ^In the light of the 
experience gained since the Seeds Begulations, 1921, came into 
operation on the 1st August, 1921, a number of minor amend- 
ments were recently agreed to by the Ministry in consultation 
with representatives of the various interests concerned. These 
alterations have been incorporated in a new set of Begulations 
entitled the “ Seeds Begulations, 1922,” which came into opera- 
tion on the 10th August last, superseding the previous Begu- 
lations. 

Apart from amendments of a purely drafting nature, the 
alterations have the effect of : — 

(1) Spocitically excluding lawn grasH seeds frurii the requirements of the 

Regulations ; 

(2) Withdrawing the necessity for stating the percentage of pure 

gtuMuinating seed or “real value’’ in the case of grass or clover 
seed ; 

<.'l) Allowing alsike clover and white clover, when grown together, to be 
treated, for the purposes of the Regulations, as one seed, provided 
they ar(» declared as having been grown together ; 

(4) Itequiring, for the purpose of testing, the sprouted grains of cereal 
st cds not to be treated as an impurity, that is to say they are not to 
he picked out of the sample put up for the germination test : 

(fj) Rediudng the authorised minimum percentages of germination in the 
case of luoccoli and cauliflower from 65 to 60; and 

(6) Authorising the sale of seed potatoes, the variety of which is less than 
the staml.ird purity of 97 per cent., provided they are specifically 
described as being of mixed varieties. 

Copies of the Seeds Act, 1920, and of Iho Seeds Kegiilations, 
1922, may be obt-ained tbrengh any bookseller, or direct from 
H.M. Stationery Office, Imperial House, Kingsway, W.C., 
price 3d, each. 
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NOTES ON MANURES FOR DECEMBER. 

Sir John Eusseld, D.Sc., F.R.S., 

Rothamsfed Experimental Station, Harpenden, Herts. 


Does Manuring pay? A liurther Example.— In last month's 
notes the question was raised whether manuring pays, and the 
answer was given that it does when it is properly carried out. 
Assuming that a farmer can grow a crop at all at present prices 
he will make more out of a good crop than of a poor one. It is 
qxiite fallacious to suppose that under-production on British 
farms would help farmers by forcing up prices or in any other 
way; it would simply result in more imports. Nor is there any 
reason why farmers should despair and give up because of the 
difficult times through which they are now passing. Last month 
an instance was given showing that the best return to the farmer 
is obtained when a bold policy is adopted and the fertiliser 
dressing is not too stinted. 

This is shown by the following experiment on potatoes carried 
out this season at Rot hams ted : — 


10 tons farmyard niatmre ; phosphates and 
potash and — 

Yield per 
acre. 

Increauf due to each 
additional 1 A art. 
8 u Ipha ie of a mm on ia. 

fmtts' per avre. 

No nitrogenous manure 

, iH) 

— 

cwt. sulpimte of ammonia 

7*0 

1*5 

3 “ 

O'-j 

M) 


9-7 

0*:^ 


As in the cases previously quoted, tlie double dressing of sulphate 
of ammonia has given more than double the return of the first ; 
IS cwt. sulphate of ammonia gave an additional crop of tons 
per acre of potatoes, while 8 cwt. gave an additional 3 tons 8 cwt. 
per acre. Now the price of 8 tons 8 cw^t. of potatoes is 
not yet anylhing like as low as that of 3 cwt. of sulphate of 
ammonia, even after the cost of lifting, storing, marketing, etc., 
is thrown into the account. 

The experiment illustrates the undoubted truth that, after a 
certain point is reached, further additions of fertiliser do not 
continue to increase the yield of crop at the same rate, although 
the increase may still be profitable. In the present instance a 
further 1^ cwt. sulphate of ammonia (making 4| cwt. in all) 
gave a further increase of 6 cwt. of potatoes per acre over that 
given by 8 cwt. : this is a small but by no means negligible* 
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resnlt. Obviously, however, the main effect is produced by the 
(M* 8 ewt. per acre, and further additions of manure might 
well prove to be unprofitable. 

The evidence indicates that there are two distinct sets of 
maximum returns for successive increments of manures : — a 
maximum increment of crop which is given not necessarily, and 
probably not usually, by the first, but by the second or some 
subsequent increment of manure ; and a maximum of profit which 
may be obtained with some particular increment of manure. 

Effect of Potassic Pertilisers oa Clover.— One of the most 
striking results at Bothamsted this year was the effect of potassic 
fertilisers in increasing the yield of clover in a pure red clover 
ley. The plant to begin with was poor ; it was kept over from the 
1920 sowing and left to stand after being cut in 1921 because the 
young seeds of that year completely perished in the drought. It 
was sufficiently good to save under the circumstances, but was 
not very vigorous. The results of treating it with fertilisers 
showed that slags of various kinds gave no improvement, but 
potassic fertilisers improved the yield. The results were : — 

CJovcr hay : act, 2)er acre. 

Xo iiumure ... ... ... ... 17*0 

liasic sla^ ... ... ... ... ... 17*0 

Sulphate of potash... ... 23*2 

an increase of over 0 cwt. of clover hay per acre for an addition 
■of 1 cwt. of sulphate of potash. 

Apparent Failure of Basic Slag on Grass Land. — Cases have 
recently been reported in which farmers applied basic slag to 
grass land lust winter, but have seen no resnlt. The past season 
was not very favourable to slag, and in the Bothamsted experi- 
ments slag gave very little result. The cold spring was 
unfavourable to growth in many districts, and it was not till 
the end of IVliiy that the grass began to make much gi-owth : it 
then came on with a rush In these circumstances the slag 
does not seem to have exerted its effect, and only one of the 
various samples tested in the field at Bothamsted gave any 
marked increase. 

There are. however*, cases whore even in good seasons slag 
does not act as well as it might be expected to do. Some of these 
were mentioned in last month’s notes : they were cases in which 
lime was needed before the slag could act. Another possibility 
is suggested by the clover experiment just mentioned : here slag 
hv itself was without action in increasing the growth of clover, 
though potash was effective. It is possible, therefore, that some 
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of the cases of apparent inertness of slag may be due to shortage 
of potash. It has long been known that this happens on light 
soils, though here the increased yield of hay or of grazing vegeta- 
tion may be too small to justify the expenditure incurred in 
securing it ; but it has not before been suspected that a shortage 
of potash might occur on heavy soils, and this possibility is there- 
fore being tested at Bothamsted during the coming season. 

Does Superphosphate use up the free Lime in a Sdl? — A 

correspondent asks the following question : — If a sample of 
superphosphate contains a certain amount of combined lime can 
it be assumed that an equal amount will be withdrawn from the 
reserves in the soil when the superphosphate reverts, as it is 
supposed to do, directly it is put on the land? 

The question is difficult to answer because the changes oC/Cur- 
ring when superphosphate is added to soil, and again when it is 
taken up by the plant, are very complex and cannot be set out in 
any simple way. Undoubtedly the superi)hosphate becomes in- 
soluble and to this extent might be expected to combine with and 
therefore withdraw from the soil a certain proportion of its 
basic material including the free lime; but the amount with- 
drawn is really small, even if one supposed that the whole burden 
falls on the lime. Only a fraction of the total lime is involved 
in any case ; much of it is in the form of calcium sulphate which 
does not react with lime ; the active pai't is the mono-calcium 
phosphate, and the lime with w’hich this can react does not 
amount to more than 5 or G per cent, of the weight of the super- 
phosphate, according as the sample is of 26 or 30 per cent, 
strength ; in other words, a dressing of 2-1 cwt. of superphosphate 
would withdraw from the soil less than 15 to 20 lb. of lime per 
acre. It is improbable, however, that all the burden falls on 
the lime in the soil. 

Town Befose as Manure: further Instances.*— A test of town 
refuse has been made this season at Bothamsted. Three 
plots were laid out on the mangold field : one was given London 
stable manure at the rate of 10 tons per acre, and the other two 
received town refuse sent from Hampstead by the contractors. 
In addition artificials were supplied at the rate of 8 cwt of super- 
phosphate and a mixture of muriate and sulphate of ammonia 
equivalent to 3 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia. No differences were 
observed between the three plots at any time, and in the end the 
yields of roots were equal within the errors of experiment, there 
being 22 tons per acre on the straw manured plots and 28 tons 

* See thiB Journal, November, 1922, p. 685. 
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on the plots receiving town refuse. The crop is not large and 
the season was not particularly favourable to farmyard manure. 
The result is nevertheless interesting. It still remains to be 
determined whether the effect of town refuse in the second 
and later seasons is equal to that of farmyard manure. 

Some further analyses of town refuse are as follows : — 


Mineral matter 

Lctchworth 
par cent, 

41 •34 

Colwyn Bay 
per cent 
42*4 

Organic matter 

32*41) 

lU*0.o 

Moisture 

24-14 

38*56 

Nitrogen ... 

i)*33 

0*78 

Phosphorm acid (P,^0.,) 

033 

1*26 

EijUiil to Triealciephosphate 

072 

2-75 

Calciuin oxide 

... — 

2*42 

Calcium carbonate 

b’S? 



Oxides of iron and alumina 

7-87 

10 20 


Prices of Artificial Manures. 

Unl<*ss otherwise stat^ed, prices are for not less tlian 2- ton lots f.o.r. in towns 
named, and are net cash for prompt deliv(‘ry. 


t'nce ptT ton 


Dksckiption 


XitTfitt* i)f Soda (N. ir»,^ per coni.) ... 
Sulphate ol‘ Auunoniu, onliuaiy 

(A. per cent. 
,, „ uculrul 

t^A. 25 J p(‘r cent.; 
Kamit (Pot por cent.) ... 

Frfjiich Kfunit(Pot 1 4 oor cent.) 

Sylvinitc ( i*ot. 20 per cent.) 

Potasli SalH (Pot. H * per cent.') 

Muriate of Po»a*<h 50 jrt cent. ) 
Sulphate (»f Potash (Pot. tH per cent.) 

Ha.’r^ic Slafi: (T.P. 30*:P2 per cent ) 

,, (T. l\ 24-20 p(‘r (unit ) 

,, „ (T.P. 2 -22 percent.) 

„ ,, (T.P, 10-18 per cent.) 

Slaj» Phosphate (T.P. 00 [icr cent.) 

,, (T.P 50 per eon t.) 

,, „ (T.P. 40 per (jent. ) .. 

Buperph{>8|)hate (S.P. 35 per cent ) . 

,, (S.P. 30 per cent.) 

Ih »ne M oal ( T. P. 4 5 per (viit ) 

Stcannjd Bone Flour (T.P. Oo por cent.) 

Fish (iruano (A. 9-10, TJ\ 10-20 per cent). ... 



1 

; 


( 'ost per 

Bristol Hull |L’pool| min 

Unit at 
' 0 n hm 

' £ 

ji: B. 

!£ s. 

C 

! fi. d. 

1 '• 

I 

i *“ 

|13. 0 

13. 7 

.7. 8 

, 15.10^115.10* 

1 

ll.'.ui* 

15.10* 

(N)14.U 

j 10.13* 

iw; 12* 

!iri 13* 

11- i:t 

(N')l.>.8 

I 

1 

; 2 12 

2. 7 

3. 10 

: 2 10 

2. 1 

1 

2 12 

3. 9 

1 

1 

1 ... 

i 

3. 5 

3. 3 


1 

ilo 10 

i 

... 

5 2 

3. 5 

1 


9, 5 

3. 8 


'11.15 

|l2 0 

12. 0 

1 5. 0 

1 

' 

I 

4. 2$ 

1 2. 8 

... 

3 U 


.. 

1 

^ 2.15^s; 2,13§i 2.15^ 

2.15^s 

2, 7 

2. 5^f» ... 

1 2 ]!<} 

2.r^ 

3. 2 


— 


ii.l7k 

1 2. 3 



(1 I2§ 

5.17§ 

i 2. 4 

4. 7^^ 


4 17§ 

2. 5 

1. 9 

.. 

4.ir.^ 

4 5 

2. 5 

3.u; 

3.10 

4. 2^1 

3 15 

2. (i 

9 10 

9 lOf 

9. 0 

9. 0 

... 

K.IOt 

8. 5t 

8. 5 

7. 7 


12 15 

... 

12. 5 i 

12 7 

... 


Abbreviations : N.=»Niti*oufen ; A. == Ammonia ; S 1* — Soluble Ph(.>phat.e ; T.P.=* 
Total PhO'»phate ; I*ot.«^ Poliish. 

* Delivered in 4 ton lota at- purchaser’s nearest railway station, 
t Delivered (within a limited area) at purchastn ’s ncan si railway station, 

§ Prices include cost of carriage from works to town named. Cost to purchasers 
in other district^ will be greater or less accoixling to the distance of different 
purchasers from the works. 
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NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS FOR 
DECEMBER. 

E. T. Halnan, M.A., Dip. Agric. (Cantab.), 

Ministry of Agric^^lture and Fisheries, 

How to use the Feeding Stuffs Table, — Several correspon- 
dents have asked for information as to the method of using 
the table given every month in these notes, and it may be 
useful to repeat here notes that have been given at different 
times in previous issues. 

It will be noted that the table contains two sections. The 
first deals with the actual current wholesale prices at markets, 
and the second gives an estimate of the values for feeding on 
the farm home-grown feeding stuffs. 

Market Prices . — When a farmer feeds a purchased cake or 
feeding stuff to stock, a certain amount of the nitrogen, potash 
and phosphates in that feeding stuff finds its way into the 
urine or the dung and is used for manuring the ground. A 
feeding stuff* when ])urchased therefore has a manurial value 
as well as a feeding value, ho that in comparing the feeding 
values of any pun^hased cakes we have to take into considera- 
tion the manurial value. In the table given, the manurial 
value of the cake or feeding stuff* is first ‘.asscssod from the 
current prices of artificial manures and this figure is sul)- 
tracted from the price per ton of the feeding stuff*. This givers 
the cost of the food value per ton of the feeding stuff*. Now 
the starch equivalent figure given in the fifth column of tlie 
table gives as accurate a figure of the feeding value of the 
feeding stuff as is rccpiired for all practical purposes. The 
cost of the food value is therefore divided by the starch 
equivalent figure, and this gives the cost per food unit. The 
('heapest feeding stuff is the feeding stuff which is the cheapest 
per unit of starch equivalent. Thus, in this month’s table 
wet porter grains prove the cheapest feeding stuff available 
where local conditions allow its ready transport. American 
oats are also much cheaper than Canadian. Scotch, or English 
oats. 

Several correspondents have mentioned from time to time 
that the prices given in this table differ from the prices current 
on local markets. This is admittedly so, and for this reason 
the method of working out the unit value of a feeding stuff is 
given in the footnote to the table. This enables a farmer to 
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DBSORTl’TIOK. 

Price 

li©r 

<|r. 

s. lb. 

Price 

£ ft. 

Manurial 

Value 

per 

Ton. 

£ 

Cost of 
Pood 
Value per 
Tou. 

£ 8. 

Starch 

Squiv. 

l^b. 

Price 

Starch 

Bquiv. 

8. 

Price 
pw lb. 
Starch 
JBqulv. 

d. 

Wheat, British 

4:>/t> 

.*>04 

]0 

2 

0 

18 

9 

4 

710 

2/7 

1*38 

Barley, British Feeding 
„ Canadian Ko. 

:J2/r. 

400 


2 

0 

14 

8 

8 

71 

2/4 

1 '25 

Western 


400 

9 

16 

0 

14 

9 

2 

71 

2/7 

1*38 

Oats, English White 

HO/- 

aao 

12 

0 

0 

10 

11 

4 

59 5 

8/9 

2*01 

., Black &: Orey 

;jj/- 

330 

10 

7 

0 

10 

9 

11 

69 5 

a/a 

1*74 

„ Scotcli White 
„ Canadian No. 2 

:w/- 

330 

12 

la 

0 

16 

11 

17 

59-5 

4/0 

214 

WesttTJi 

:h/- 

320 

11 

IS 

0 

10 

11 

2 

59*5 

3/9 

2-01 

„ „ No. 2 Feed 

a 1/0 

820 

n 

0 

0 

10 

10 

4 

69r> 

3/5 

183 

,, Atncncan 

211/ - 

320 

10 

3 

0 

10 

9 

7 

.59-5 

3/2 

1*70 

„ Argentine. 

ail/- 

320 

10 

10 

0 

10 

9 

14 

59‘5 

3/3 

2/3 

1-74 

Maize, Argentine- 

42/- 

4H0 

i) 

10 

0 

15 

9 

1 

81 

1*20 

Amencan - 

41/- 

480 

9 

11 

0 

15 


10 

81 

2/2 

1*10 

„ Soutli African - 

41/- 

480 

u 

11 

0 

15 

8 

10 

; 81 

2/2 

1*16 

lieans, English Winter- 

ol/- 

532 

10 

15 

1 

17 

8 

18 

t 07 

2/8 

i-4a 

„ Bangoon - 

8/6 

112 

8 

10 

1 

17 

0 

13 

! 

2 /- 

1-U7 

Peas, English Dun 

00/- 

504 

13 

7 

1 

i:*> 

11 

14 

09 

3/5 

1*83 

„ „ Maple - 

85/- 

a4/- 

504 

IH 

18 

1 

13 

17 

5 

; 69 

5/- 

2-68 

Bye, lIoiiK-gruwn 
Millers* fiffals — 

r>04 

7 

11 

0 

18 

<•- 

13 

yi-o 

1/10 

0*98 

Bran, British • 

— 


6 

10 

1 

12 

4 

18 

i -* 5 

2/2 

1*16 

Broad Bran 

Fine middlings (Im- 

— 



10 

1 

12 

5 

1 

IS 

i 45 


1*38 

1 

pfU’Ud) 

Coarse middlings 

— 


9 

7 

1 

6 

1 

1 

; 72 

2/3 

1 1 20 

(Bririsli) 

— 

— 

8 

12 

1 

0 

7 

0 

. Ot 

2/3 

1 1*20 

pollards (Imported) 


— 


5 

1 

12 

1 5 

13 

, 00 

1/11 

! 1 *03 

Bnrh'v Meal - 

— 

— 

11 

0 

! 0 

U 

! B> 

0 

71 

2/11 

j 1 *50 

Mai/e - 

-- 

— 

10 

10 

! 0 

1 5 


15 

81 

2/5 

1*29 

,, (»errn Meal - 

— 


10 

10 

' 1 

2 

1 u 

8 

85 3 

2/2 

1*10 

,, Chit CM -feed 

— 


9 

10 

I 1 

1*2 

i 7 

IS 

i 75 0 

2/1 

1 M2 

Loeust B<*iin Meal 

t 

; — 

8 

15 

; 0 

11 

* 8 

1 

! 71-4 

-VI 

: 1*25 

Bean Meal - 

- 

J — 

13 

10 

; 1 

17 

! n 

13 

' 67 

3/0 

1*87 

Fish „ - 

Linseiid - . 

Cake, English 


1 — 

14 

0 

5 

1 

* 8 

19 

, 53 

,%5 

1 *83 

i 

. — 

I 21 

2 

! i 

10 

i 

(> 

;n9 

3/3 

! 1*74 

) 

1 

(ir/, oil); 
Cottonseed „ English 


, 

j 14 

1 

0+ 

‘ 2 

‘5 

, 11 

15 

1 

1 

3/2 

1 1*70 

(r»7„ oil) 

„ „ Kgy^piian 

j 

— j 

7 

15 • 

2 

1 

5 

H 

i 42 

i 

2/9 

1*47 

i 

oil) 


: — 1 

7 

15 ; 


1 


14 

1 42 

2/9 ' 

1 1*47 

Soya Bean Cake (<1% oil)l 
Coeuuiil < akc (G'/^ oilj 
Palm Kernel Meal j 

— j 


1 12 

5 ! 

.3 

3 

! '•» 

2 

j 09 1 

2 '8 

: 1*43 

i 

— • 

1 9 

0 . 

1 

1 

16 

I 7 

t 

1 

4 

|,3 

i 

■ 1*07 

1 

(14.27^01])' 




.5 

12 i 

1 

8 

1 4 

1 

! 71-3 

1/^ 

0*62 

Feeding Trracli? - -j 

Brewers* gitiius.dr 1 ed,a 1 1* 

— i 

— 

4 

10 1 

0 

10 

1 4 

0 i 

51 

1/7 

1*85 

— 1 

— 

7 

15 i 

1 

8 

0 

7 

49 

2/7 

1-38 

M 11 M iJorter 

— ! 

— 

7 

5 j 

1 

8 i 

5 

17 

49 

2/5 

1 *29 

„ „ wet. ale 

1 

— 

1 

5 

0 

i 

0 

14 

15 

~/ll 

-/o 

1*49 

„ wet, port or 1 


— 

0 

18 ! 

0 

n ! 

0 

7 

15 ' 

0*27 


At Liverpool. 


NOTK.—The prices quoted above rei^resont the averafr© prices at winch actual wholesale 
transaotiofis have taken place in London, unless otherwisti stated, and refer to tUo price ex mill or 
iitore. The prices were current at the end of Octol»er and are, os a rule, eonsiderablv lower than 
the prices at local country markets, the difference brinsr due to earriajye and dealers' oommission. 
Buyers cau, however, easily oomimre the relative isrloos of the feedintr stuffs on offer at their local 
market by the method of calculation used in these notes. Thus, suppose cticouut cake Is offered 
tooally at ;01O per twi. Its inaimrial value is £1 I6e per ton. The food value per ton is therefore 
£8 4s. i>er ton. Ihviding this ftguro by 78, the starch equivalent of cocount oak© as given in 
the table, the cost per unit of starch equivalent is tls. 8d. Dividing this again by 22'4, the number 
of pounds of starch equivalent in 1 unit, the cost per lb. of starch equivalent is l*flld K similar 
oaloulation will show the relative oost j.Mir lb. of starch equivalent of other feeding stuffs on the same 
local market, From the results of such oaloulattons a buyer oau determine which feeding stuff gives 
him the best value at the prices quoted on his own market. 
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ascertain for himself the cheaper of any two feeding stnffs 
offered him, and he can theri decide whether the difference in 
condition and quality of sample justifies the difference in the 
price asked. The chief object in view in publishing this table 
is to draw attention to the kind of feeding stuffs which are on 
offer at low values and likely to prove an economical purchase 
to the farmer. 

Farm Values . — The second section of the table deals with the 
estimated value of home-grown produce on the farm. In this 
case, the reader should look at the price per ton of the feeding 
stuff and compare it with the price per ton offered him for 
sale. If the price per ton offered for his home-grown products 
shows a profit after allowing for cartage charges and buying 
in fresh feeding stuffs, it will be an advantage to sell off these 
products and buy in feeding stuffs. If, on the other hand, 
such a procedure shows a loss, it will prove a more profitable 
transaction to feed off the home-grown product rather than 
sell it. It will be noted, for instance, that wheat, oats and 
barley still show a distinct margin of profit if sold off rather 
than kept for feeding, except in the case of middlings which 
is distinctly dearer than the farm value of wheat. In the case 
of barley, too, it would be an unprofitable transaction to sell 
off barley at £9 2s. a ton and buy in barley meal at £11 a 
ton. 



Value pel 

jMnnurial 

Food 


j Vahm 

j Market 

FARM VALUES, 

Ton on 
Fnrm. 

jValne |)er 
! Ton. 

Viiluo fwr 
Ton. 

I Eqiilvah nt 
; jwr 100 

1 unft 
S.E 

iVftlur jiH'f 
lb. S.B. 


£ 

8. 

. £ 

s. 

£ 

R 


R iL 

d. 

1 

Wheat - - - - 

8 

i:i 

0 

IS 

7 

15 

71 -fi 

! 2/2 

M6 

Oatp 

7 

5 

0 

16 

6 

y 

59*5 

, 2/2 

1*16 

Barley 

8 

8 

0 

14 

t 

14 

71*0 

12/2 

1*16 

Potatoes - . - . 

2 

H 

0 

4 

1 

16 

i 180 

1 2/2 

M6 

8weHes - - - - i 

0 

18 

0 

8 

0 

15 

7*0 

i 2-'2 

1*16 

Manfjolds - - - - ; 

0 

16 

0 

8 

0 

18 

6-0 

2/2 

1*16 

Good Meiidow Hay - - , 

4 

16 

0 

16 

4 

0 

:u*o 

,2/7 

1*38 

Good Oat Straw ♦ - - i 

2 

12 

1 0 

8 

2 

4 

17*0 

•2/7 

l*H8 

Good Clover Hay • - | 

5 

7 

i 1 

4 

1 

3 

82*0 

! 2/7 

1*88 

Vetch and Oat Silaj^c - - i 

2 

2 

i 

; 0 


1 

18 

14*0 

!2.4 

1*27 
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Thb Ministrjr has decided to extend the scope of its Begister 
of Dairy Cows % including additional Sections as indicated below. 

Qi These additions will, it is hoped, enhance 
Dainr tbe usefulness and value of the Begister. 

The Volume No. VI., for the year ending 
1st October, 1922, will accordingly be known as the Ministry’s 
“ Begister of Dairy Cattle,” and will comprise: — 

Section I. : Dairy Cows — 

(a) With certified milk records of prescribed yields (t.e., 
8,(X)0 lb. for one year, or 6,500 lb. average for two or more 
consecutive years) for the year*ending Ist October, 1922; 

(b) In respect of which Certificates of Merit have been 
awarded. 


The object of Certificates of Merit is to encourage Dairy 
Farmers to retain in their herds cows which, in addition to 
being heavy milkers, are also regular breeders. Certificates of 
Merit will be issued on application from owners in respect of 
cows which have been entered in the Begister for three consecu- 
tive years, and which during those three years have yielded not 
less than 24,000 lb. of milk and calved not less than three times. 
Section II. : Pedigree BuJh for Dairy Herds — 

(a) Whose dams and sires’ dams have been entered or 
accepted for entry in the Ministry’s Begister of Dairy 
Cattle; or 

(b) Having two or more daughters entered or accepted for 
entry in the Ministry’s Begister of Dairy Cattle. 

The object of this Section of the Begister is to encourage dairy 
farmers to use pedigree bulls bred from milking strain, or those 
whose female progeny have proved to be satisfactory dairy cows, 
and also to provide dairy farmers with a list of such bulls, 
together with the names and addresses of their breeders and 


owners. 

The Ministry desires to direct attention to the fact that the 
price of Volume V, of the Begister of Dairy Cows for the year 
ended Ist October, 1921, which will be ready shortly, has been 
reduced to 28. 6d. net, post free. Applications for copies should 
be addressed to the Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, Whitehall Place. S.W.l. Eemittances should be by 
Postal Order, Money Order or Cheque, made payable to the 
Secretary. Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, and crossed 
” Bank of England.” 
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Bbobnt observations concerning the prices obtained by 
growers for dessert apples when properly graded and packed, 
_ . . in comparison with similar fruit marketed 

. ® j in the more usual way, have brought out 

* ’ some facts which illustrate the profitable- 
ness of the better method. 

A record crop of Worcester Pearmains, grown in Gloucester- 
shire, was sent to Manchester and Birmingham markets in the 
British Standard boxes containing 40 lb. of fruit. The average 
price per box including first and second grade fruit so marketed 
was 15s. 

Some pots of the same variety and quality, but ungraded and 
loose, were sent to the Cheltenham Fruit Market in the ordinary 
way. The price realised for these was 6s, 8d, per 66-lb. pot, 
or l|d. per lb., compared with 4.W. per lb. obtained in the other 
markets for the boxed fruit. 

Even when the supply of box wood had run out and a con- 
signment was sent in 66-lb. wickers, irell graded and; properly 
packed, to the salesman who had sold the boxes, the price con- 
tinued to be 4M. per lb., or 218. per pot. The salesman pointed 
out that the excellent prices were maintained solely because 
the grower’s reliable packing was already known in the market. 


In connection with the Farm Competitions organised by the 
Essex Agricultural Society, with a view to improving cultivation 


Small Holdings 
in Essex. 


and stimulating production on farms and 
small holdings in Essex, several prizes, 
given by the Hon. E. G. Strutt, C.H., 


President of the Society, were offered this year for the best cul- 


tivated County Council Small Holdings. There would appear to 
have been keen competition for the prizes. Thirty-three small- 
holders entered in the class for holdings under 15 acres, and 


forty-one for that limited to small holdings over that aore.nge. 
Five prizes were awarded in each class, and in addition thirteen 


entrants who came just below prize merit were “ commended,” 


one being ” highly commended.” 

In the course of some general remarks on the holdings 
inspected and on the work of the Small Holdings Committee, tlie 
judges made the following observations : — 


“ With regard to the land acquired by the Committee for 
Small Holdings, we were most favourably impressed with its 
quality and suitability for the purpose. In these respects the 
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land far exceeded our expectations, and was indeed a most 
pWsant surprise, as we had often heard disparaging reports 
of it. This remark has special emphasis in the case of the 
Boxted, Beaumont, and Eastwoodbury Settlements, where the 
land appeared to us to be admirably suited for the purpose for 
which it was purchased. 

“ Bearing in mind the fact that it would certainly be some of 
the best cultivated holdings which would be entered for 
competition, we must say that wo were pleased with many 
of the holdings we inspected. In some cases where knowledge, 
ability, industry, and physical strength are all combined in 
a man and his family, we saw the most gratifying and satis- 
factory results, though at the cost of strenuous labour and 
long hours of toil, such as few farm labourers would care to 
put in.” 

There is no doubt that these competitions must have a very 
beneficial effect on the cultivation of holdings throughout the 
county, and it Is very gratifying that experienced farmers should 
be able to report so favourably on the results of the efforts of 
the Small Holdings Committee and their tenants. 


Poui/fKV-KBEPERS who have large stocks are advised to keep 
in mind the possibility of marketing poultry feathers. From 
information which the Ministry has obtained 
from various sources, it appears that large 


Market lor 


Poultry Feathers. 


quantities of poultry feathers are annually 


imported from China, United States, France, and Portugal, and 
that some are exported from this country to the Colonies. The 
weights and values of these imports in 1913 were 45.016 cwt. 
at .£159,366; in 1919, 52.468 cwt. at i‘284,791 ; and in 1920, 


79,115 cwt. at .£587,516. 

English feathers are usually regarded in the Trade as inferior 
to the best imported kinds on account of the fact that when mar- 
keted they are not so free from dirt and impurity. Feathers for 
sale should be clean, and should be graded both as regards 
colour and quality as they are plucked. White and light-coloured 
feathers are the best, and fowl feathers should be kept separate 
from those of ducks and geese, as the feathers of the latter are 
of much greater value. The different kinds might be loosely 
packed in muslin or scrim bags and hung up in a dry place out 

reach of any ground damp. The quill feathers, which are of 
less value, should never be mixed with the smaller feathers. 
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OonsignmentB of 6 cwt. and upwards are easily disposed of to 
feather merchants, and smaller quantities can often be sold pri- 
vately, and possibly better prices obtained than the merchant 
will give. A list of names of dealers in feathers can be had on 
application to the Ministry, 10, Whitehall Place, S.W.l. 


Potatoes . — At the end of October probably about three-fourths 
of the potatoes had been lifted in the country as a whole, 
■o h w Vifllil Weather conditions had been favourable 
^ . and the tubers stored in dry condition, 

f a healthy and the tubers 


Boot Crops. 


mostly large, though there are occasional 


reports of disease and damage by slugs. Heavy crops will be 
obtained in all parts of the country except in the north-west, 
where they are considered about average. The yield per acre 
was estimated on 1st November at 7 tons per acre, or 1 ton per 
acre above average, which would give a total production of 


about 8,920,000 tons in England and Wales against 2,960,000 
tons last year. 


Roots . — The pulling and storing of mangolds was in progress 
at the end of October, and in some districts the bulk of the crop 
had been harvested. Yields well over the average will be 
obtained in the east and south-east, but in other parts of the 
country the roots are mostly smflll and yields somewhat below 


average are expected in the north and in Wales. Turnips 
and swedes are rather small in most districts. These crops 
also have done best in the east and south-east, whilst in 


the north-west and in Wales under average yields are expected. 
The yields per acre of both mangolds, turnips and swedes 
over the whole country are expected to prove about 7 per cent, 
above average, mangolds being forecasted at rather more than 


20 tons and turnips and swedes at slightly over 13 tons per 
acre. These yields would give a total production of mangolds 
of 8.500,000 tons against 6,250,000 tons last year, and of turnips 
and swedes 10,860,000 tons against 6,600,000 tons in 1921. 

The appearance of the potato and root crops on 1st November 
indicated probable yields per acre as shown in the table below. 
These forecasts, however, are not based on detailed inquiries 
such as are carried out in connection with the final estimates 
of yield issued after harvest, and therefore have not the same 
<legree of accuracy. It should also be borne in mind that th© 
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actual yields may be afiected by weather conditions after Ist 
October ; — 

Potaio^it. Turnips umcl Swedes. Manigolds. 


Counties . ForecaHt, 

Ten Years’ 

Forecast, 

Ten Years’ 

ForcKMist, Ten Years* 



Average. 

1922. 

Av* rage. 

1922. 

Average. 


Ti»ns. 

Tons. 


Tons. 

Ttnis. 

Tons. 

Eaefcerii 

<>•9 

CO 

13*5 

10*3 

21*3 

16*7 

North'Eastei'u ... 

7-8 

C*2 

12*7 

11*0 

19*5 

17*8 

South-Eastern 

7-3 

5*7 

14*2 

10*9 

21*0 

18*7 

Kiist Midland ... 


5-5 

lu-c 

IM 

18-I 

18*1 

West Midland ... 

7‘0 

6*8 

13*4 

13*5 

22*{; 

21*7 

♦South- Western... 

Co 

G*5 

13*8 

12*8 

21*5 

21*5 

Northern 

CO 

5-2 

14*7 

12*9 

15*1 

10*5 

North-Western. . 

(;*o 

C-8 

13*5 

1(>*7 

18*0 

21*0 

North Wales ... 

(5*4 

6*3 

U*7 

14*0 

15*5 

17*2 

South Wales ... 

6*9 

5*3 

11*5 

U*1 

15*9 

17*0 

E.nglanh 







AND Wales 

7-0 

(5*0 

13*2 

12*3 

20*2 

18*7 



♦ 


m 




The Ministry and the Koyal Horticultural Society have set 
up a Joint Committee to administer a scheme for the official 
testing of new varieties of fruit for com- 
mercial purposes. Fnder the scheme the 
Royal Horticultural Society's Gardens at 
Wisley will serve as the Central Station, at 
which all varieties will be tested in the first 
In later years varieties selected as showing merit will 


Test ol Varieties 
of Fruit for 
Commercial 
Purposes. 

instance 


be sent for further testing to sub-stations w’hich the Committee 
hope to establish in various fruit districts throughout the country. 

Tests will be confined for the present to hardy fruits— apples, 
pears, plums, chenies, gooseberries, currants, raspberries, straw- 
berries, etc., and also nuts. 

The Committee is now prepared to receive applications for the 
reception of plants, buds, and grafts sufficient to allow the 
following number of trees, bushes and plants to be grown of 
each variety: — 

Apples and pears 


Plums, cherries and nuts ... 
Currants, gooseberries, raspberries 

and other berries 

Strawberries 


20 Half standard, 
plus 20 Bushes. 

10 Half standard. 


20 Bushes. 
100 Plants. 
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Buds or grafts will be worked on approved stocks. 

In no circumstances will the central station or a sub-station 
permit trees, buds or grafts to be taken off the station. 

The Committee will, after a consideration of the reports of 
the recording staff and selected specialists, issue reports in which 
recommendations of special varieties will be made. No report on 
a variety will, however, be issued until sufficient time has elapsed 
to enable a fair test to be carried out. 

The Committee for this purpose consists of : — 

Professor W. Batefloii, F.Iv.S. (Clmirnmn). 

Mr. \\\ G. Lobjoi< 

Mr. H. V. Taylor, 

Mr. J. C. F. b>yc*r, 

Professor B. T. P. 

Mr. G. W. Leak. 

The Chairman of the Wisley Oiimnittee.^ 

The Director of Wisloy. I Appointed by the 

The Chairman of the Fruit Committee. > Royal Horticultural 
Mr. E. A. Bunyard. i Society. 

Mr. Cuthbert Smith. ) 

All communications concerning the scheme should be addressed 
t i The Director, Royal Horticultural Society Gardens, Wisley, 
Ripley, Surrey. 


, O.H.E.. .I.P.l 

Af^A > Appointed by tlie 
’linrkor. M.A. ( Agricnlturo. 


Serum Treatment 
lor Swine Fever. 


The Ministry announces that as from let January, 1923, it 
will no longer be able to supply Anti-Swine-I'ever Senira for the 
treatment of pigs in order to protect them 
from infection of Swine P’evor. 

This material has hitherto been supplied 
by the Ministry free of charge, to owners of pigs in cases suitable 
for the adoption of this method of preventing the spread of dis- 
ease to apparently healthy pigs on premises where swine fever 
has broken out. The method is only relatively inexpensive, and 
its value depends upon the conditions under which it can be 
applied in practice. The Ministry has found, however, as the 
result of experience, that owing to the difficulty of getting in 
touch with outbreaks before infection has made considerable 
inroads among the stock, successful results in connection with 
preventive treatment are greatly interfered with. Having regard 
to this and to the necessity for economy, it is considered advis- 
able to discontinue serum treatment until such time as a safe 
method of giving permanent, in place of temporary, immunity 
has been worked out. 

The Ministry will be prepared, through its Inspectors, to advise 
owners of pigs concerned in an outbreak, whether their mdiyiduEf 
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cases are more favourable than usual, for the application of 
serum as a. temporary preventive, and will also advise them how 
the serum can be purchased on <he maiket if desired. 

♦ « « « ♦ 

The importation of onion and leek seed into this country is 
subject to the provisions of the Destructive Insects and Pests 
(Imi)ortation of Onion and Lieek Seed) 

Importation ol Order, 1922, and all consignments should 
Onion and be inspected in the country of origin before 
Leek Seed, shipment, and certified to be free from 
disease. 

Large quantities of this seed are imported from the United 
States, and as a result of representations made by the Con- 
troller of Horticulture during his recent visit to Washington, 
it is understood that the American authorities propose to 
arrange for the examination, while growing, of onion and 
leek crops intended for the production of seed for export. It 
is probable that the American authorities will refuse to grant 
certificates for seed from crops which have not been inspected 
whilst growing, and importers should therefore take immediate 
steps to warn their growers in America to ask for the inspection 
of onion and loek crops now being grown for the production of 
seed for export to this country. 

Ilf ♦ ♦ * ♦ 


Conciliation Com- 
mittees in Agriculture. 


The following further agreements 
have been made by Conciliation Com- 
mittees during the past month : — 


Deiaih, 


ArfM. 

Period 

Age 

.-A 

Wa<fe. 

Remarks. 

Chesbiri* - 

-24tli Oot., 1922, 

21 dS- over 

32/- for fruaranteed Proportionate 

Derby 

to aOth April. 
1923 

• iKt (M.,1922, 

do. 

week of 54 brs. 
Overtinie 9<i. per 
lir. 

7(i.per hr. on week- 

rates foi 

male workers 
under 21 

years. 

Devon 

31 Ht Dec., 1922 

- noth Oot., 1922. 

<io. 

davH and 9d. per 
hr. on Sundays 
39/- for week of 

Proportionate 


to 31«t Deo., 
1922, and on- 
ward to Lady 
Day, 1923, un- 
leas notice of 
reviaionia^iven 
by either side 


,50 hrp. Overtime 
8d. per hr. on 
weekdays and 

lOd. per hr. on 
Sundays 

rates for 

male workers 
under 21 

and special 
rates for 

fern ale work- 
ers 

The overtime 


ratpH operate 
until Ladv 
Day, im ^ 
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Detuila, 


Arm. 

rcriod. 

Aye, 

Wage, 

Rmtarka, 

Lancs.. S. 

‘To ;Ust Dec., 
1922 

21 S: over 

37/() for week of 
usual hrs. 

— 

Lancs.. N. 

> Tu 51st Jan., 
1923 

do. 

57/(> for week of 
usual hrs. 

— 

Lancs., E. 

-To 5(Hh .\piil, 
1925 

do. 

40/- for week of 
usual hrs. 

— 

Lougliboro 

ugh From 4th Nov., 
1922, until a 
fortnight after 
notice of oan- 
collation is 

given hy either 
side 

do. 

.■)2/- per week of 
52 hrs. Overtime 
7d. per hr. on 
weekdays, 9(i. per 
lir. on Sundays 


Sliro})sltirc 

- Fnun 1st Nov., 
1922, to 24th 
Fel>., 1925 

do. 

7d. per hr. for 
guaranteed week 
of 48 hrs. Over- 
time 7(1. per hr. 
on weekdays, 9d. 
per hr. on Sun- 
days 

Proportionate 
lUteH lor 

male work- 
ers under 21 
years of age 

Yitrks. East From 28tli ( )ct., 
Hiding to ‘JiHli 

Dec., 1922 

do. 

50/- per week 

Female and 
children wor- 
kers 2/6 ])el 
day 

Proportionate 
rates for 

male workers 
under 21 
\ ears of age 

•Cardigan- 

- 15th Nov., 1922, 
to 13tli Nov., 
1925. hut sub- 
ject to revision 
in March, 1925, 
if either side 
de.sires 

do. 

50/- per week of 
54 hrs, in sum- 
mer and 50 hrs. 
in winter 

Carnarvon 

- From 15th Nov., 
1922, to 15th 
May, 1925 

do. 

.‘•5;- for week of t»l 
hrs. (including 
Sunday) to special 
classes of workers, 
50/- for 50 hrs. 
with overtime at 
7d. per hi, on 
weekdays and 8d. 
j>er hr. on uun- 
days for other 
workers 

Pro])ortionat(* 
lates ft)] 

male ^\ Hik- 
ers under 21 
}eaiKof age 

Denbigh 

Flint 

and — 

do. 

53/- for week of 
61 hrs. for stock- 

— 


men ami carters ; 

27/- for week ef 
50 l»r8. for other 
male workers 

The Committee for the Holland division of Lincolnshire also 
agi-eed to extend the period of operation of their last agreement 
until the 8th November, 1922. 

Full particulars of the agreements for any particular area will 
be furnished on application to the Ministry. 
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AGRICULTURE ABROAD. 

AGRAEIAN LEGISLATION IN EUROPE— EXPENDITURE 
OP THE U.S.A. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE- 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR AGRICULTURE IN CANADA— 
DAIRYING IN NOVA SCOTIA— WEEDS IN MANITOBA 
— TIMBER SEASONING INVENTION — AGRICUL- 
TURAL WAGES IN U.S.A. 

The issuti of the " International Labour Review ” for 
September contains a very interesting survey of post-war 

New Aparian legislation in Central Europe. 

T.ao<ni a tin»i in main purpose of the reforms is 

Central Europe. democratic ownership 

^ of land, to be attained by dividing up 

the great estates and by strengthening peasant proprietor- 
sliip. The land required for the purpose is acquired 
by different methods. In Germany, Austria, and Hungary, 
land belonging to or purchased from voluntary sellers by 
the state (under rights of pre-emption) is used for creating small 
farms. Should this means be insufficient for the purpose of 
reform a strictly limited right of expropriation can be sanctioned. 
In Czecho-SlovUna. Poland, Eumnnia and Lithuania, large- 
scale ownership tis such is rejected and (he new reform legisla- 
tion is based on the principle that this class of ownership should 
be supprfjssed. There is in consequence no question of acquisi- 
tion from voluntary selLrs, but the maximum areas which can 
be held by individuals are fixed, according to the nature of th(' 
land, and expropriation of the rest is insisted on hy the tei^ms 
of the various Acts. In Esthonia and Latvia the properties 
subject to expropriation are not decided by maximum areas but 
are those belonging to a certain class of proprietors. The so- 
called “ estates of the nobles ” are to be totally expropriated. 
The method of compensation for expropriation has not yet been 
decided in these two states, but in the other countries special 
arrangements have been made for a full or partial payment by 
way of compensation (either in cash or in government stock), 
the valuations to be made generally on a pre-war basis. 

The cultivation of estates in their present form is, as a rule, 
permitted by the new legislation, only when c^arried on by public 
institutions, such as agricultural schools or experimental 
stations, or similar undertakings, or when agricultural co-opera- ^ 
tive societies are the owners. In several agrarian laws the 

p 2 
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oO'Operative cultivation of estates is expressly mentioned as 
one of the purposes of the reforms. While it is intended to 
parcel out expropriated lands to increase the size of already 
existing small holdings, the principal aim is invariably the 
creation of flourishing new small holdings. In introducing 
regulations as to the maximum size of the holdings, it is the 
hope of each state to create undertakings which will be inde- 
pendent both from the economic and social points of view. The 
dimensions fixed by each country vary according to the purpose 
of the holding and the nature of the land. 

The persons entitled to acquire land set aside for purposes 
of agrarian reform embrace the following classes : — (1) Ex- 
service men, disabled ex-service men capable of work, and the 
dependents of soldiers fallen in the war; ^2') Workers employed 
on the expropriated estates; f8) Other landless inhabitants of 
rural districts ; (4) Former employees in the service of the State, 
in public service, and disabled ex-service men incapable of full 
work. 

Almost all countries admit the preferential claims of persons 
in class (11 by which they are able partially to solve the problem 
of the ex-service man; socially by providing him with a means 
of livelihood, and financially by relieving the country of pen- 
sions obligations. 

The general methods of assisting settlers to acquire land are 
either by some scheme for the granting of rent-titles under an 
authorised deed of transfer, which provides for the payment 
of a fixed annual rent (either in money or in kind) by the 
settler to the former owner, without the payment of any initial 
sum down, or by the establishment of settlement funds or rural 
banks, regulated by the government, for the purpose of granting 
loans. The principle that the settler shall not become complete 
owner of the land is contemplated in all countries under dis- 
cussion. 

Finally, with a view to maintaining the economic independ- 
ence of the newly established holdings, special regulations have 
been laid down to guard against unskilful cultivation. Measures 
have been taken against the division or mortgaging of the 
holding, and the personal responsibility of the settler for the 
efficient working of the holding is clearly defined and can be 
enforced by the power of the State to re-purehase and dispossess 
the holder. 

It is anticipated that the fundamental character of the nisw 
agrarian legislation, as incorporated in the various Acts which 
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have been passed during the last three yeara in the countriee 
of Central Europe, will henceforward be maintained in spite of 
modifications in detail which may be introduced from time to 
time in the practical application of the reforms. 


The Experiment Station Record for July, 1922, contains an 

account of the appropriations made by Congress for the expendi- 

Expenditure of the I^epartment of Agricul- 

U.S A. Department ^““®' 

of Aerl^tiire 1928. The funds provided by the main 

tor ^22-23 ®^® ^96,770,000 but there are also 

other funds available for meat inspection, 
agricultural education, forestri', bonuses on salaries, etc., 
which bring the total estimated expenditure of the Department 
up to about $52,000,000 (say. £11,760,000 at the rate of 
exchange of $4.42 to £1). 1’his is not far from the amount 
provided for the previous year 

An interesting feature of the programme is the formation 
of a Bureau of Agricultural Economics, under the direction 
of Dr. H. C. Taylor, by the consolidation of the Office of 
Farm Management and Farm Economics with the Bureau of 
Markets and Crop Estimates. The provision for this Bureau 
amounts to about £804,500, of which, apart from the amounts 
for statutory salaries and general administrative expenses, 
£66,000 is allotted for the investigation of improved methods 
of farm management and practice (£84,000 being for cost of 
production studies), £106,000 for marketing studies, and 
£92,000 for the market news service. A number of Acts 
regulating agriculture and trade are administered by the 
Bureau, such as the Cotton Futures Act, Grain Standards 
Act, Packers and Stockyards Act, and the Future Trading Act. 
The cost of these is put at £800,000, and in addition £87,000 
is appropriated for the operation of a market by the Depart- 
ment, 

It may be pointed out that a number of duties are carried 
out by the U.S. Department of Agriculture which fall under 
other Departments than the Ministry of Agriculture in this 
country, e.g., inspection of meat and other foods, forestry, and 
expenditure on road studies. The main divisions of work and 
the appropriations for them are as follows : — 
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£ 

Aniimil Industry 1,576,000 

Forest Service ... ••• ••• 1,485,000 

I’lant Industry 798,000 

Chemistry 228,900 

Soils ... 84,000 

Entomology 402,300 

Biological Survey ... ... ... ... ... 197,000 

States llelations' Service (Agricultural Instruction 

and allied work) ... ... ... ... 1,037,, 500 

Agricultural Economics ... ... ... ... 804,600 

Weather 4.3.5,600 


An interesting item in the estimate for the Bureau of Animal 
Industry is a sinu of X‘G51,000 for the campaign against tuber- 
culosis. In the course of this work during 1921 over 2,000,000 
cattle were tested, of which about 3.9 per cent, reacted. 

The Bureaux of Plant Industry and Entomology aie respon- 
sible for heavy expenditure on the eradication of plant diseases 
and insect pests — e.g., iiSO.OOO and .£45.000 respectively for 
the barberry and white pine blister-rust campaigns, and £40.000 
on account of citrus canker. This last disease wa.s thought to 
be practically eradicated, but the discovery of a new infestation 
necessitated a supplementaiy estimate of £84, (XX) in addition 
to the £6,000 at first provided. In the case of insect pests 
£136,000 is allowed for preventing the spread of the gipsy and 
browntail moths, and £45,000 for combating the European 
corn-borer. 

The budget of the Bureau of Soils includes an item of 
£16,(X)0 for the investigation of fertilisers and other .-oil amend- 
ments and their suitability for agiicultural use. 

The appropriations under the States Eelations Service, deal- 
ing largely with aid to extension instruction in agriculture and 
domestic economy for boys and girls after leaving school, have 
been decreased from £1,097,000 to £‘1,038,000, but there will 
be other funds avaiLable for the work, such as £1,086,0(X) under 
the Smith-Lever Act. 

The Weather Bureau’s budget is increased by £9, (XX). mainly 
for its routine observations, but with £700 additional to extend 
the warnings given to fruit growers regarding impending frosts. 

The approved estimates as a whole present few changes 
from those of recent years. The increased funds are generally 
for the carrying out of Ww regulations or for combating par- 
ticular plant and animal diseases, and show the tendency of 
the U.S. Congress in late years to vote money for those 
purposes. 
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The agricultural appropriations or estimates of the Dominion 
of Canada for the year 1922-23 are given in the Agricultwral 

Appropriations September-October, 

foiA ia kiiltmg Provision is made for a total expen- 

in diture of $5,989,000, or at the present rate 

*' of exchange approximately £1,845,900, 
compared with a total of £1,259,600 for 1921-22. The principal 
headings of expenditure are : — Experimental Farms £297.700. 
i)ist*a.seH of Animals .i^lOl.lOO. Live Stock Iinprnvemont 
£288.200, Seed, Feeding Stuffs and Fertilisers Control £61,800. 
De.structive Insect and Pest .\ct £.53.900, Dairying £39.800, 
Fruit £35,300. 

The estimates of agricultural expenditure in 1922-23 for some 
of the Canadian Provincial Governments are also shown. For 
Ontario tlie total is £370.400. of which £129,600 is allocated to 
the Ontario Agricultural College. Dritish Columbia will spend 
£85.300. the largest item in this province being for horticulture, 
viz.. £28.500. 


The passing of an Act by the Nova Scotia Government re- 
quiring that on and after 1st May last, all cream delivered, 

Encouragement of purchased at any creamery or 

Dair^ne in cream station in the country must be 

Nova Scotia graded as to quality, and payment made to 

the producer upon the basis of that grad- 
ing, brings under notice the very careful system of encourage- 
ment and control exercised by the Provincial Government. 

Under the Act for the Encouragement of Dairying passed in 
1914, known as “ The Dairymen’s Act,” the Governor in 
Council was authorised to expend 5,000 dollars per annum in 
assisting the establishment of creameries, aiding winter-dairy- 
ing, and maintaining instructors in butter-making. A further 
sum of 20,000 dollars was later provided for the establishment 
of demonstration creameries and cheese factories, and the pur- 
<‘hase of land necessary for the same. Other sums were autho- 
rised for the making good of any deficit in the maintenance 
(ff such demonstration creameries and cheese factories. 

The Act also provided for the registration of all creamery 
and cheese factory proprietors and generally ensured that all 
creameries and cheese factories should maintain a high stemdard 
of cleanliness and of sanitary and mechanical methods. Care- 
ful records of tests of samples of milk and cream delivered by 
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producers were to be taken and kept for infection, as well as 
delivered to each producer with payments for milk or cream. 

The “ Dairymen’s Association of Nova Scotia ” was founded 
by a later Statute, and an annual grant of 1,000 dollars pro- 
vided for it. The main object of the Association was " the 
furthering of the dairy industry of Nova Scotia,” and included 
the holding of an Annual Convention, the fostering of co-opera- 
tion amongst dairymen, the holding of local dairy meetings, 
exhibitions of dairy products, and the education of dairymen. 

Sufldcient has been said to make it clear that the dairy in- 
dustry in Nova Scotia is progressing upon careful and well- 
conceived lines. To show how it has extended — and there is 
room for very considerable extension in the province— the 
amount of creamery butter produced in 1911 was 275,000 lb., 
and in 1919, 2,093,000 lb. Even so, in 1918, 68 per cent, of 
the butter manufactured was still home-made, but the patrons 
of the creameries are increasing in number annually. The 
average yield per cow is increasing slowly. The Government 
Eailways provide weekly refrigerator car services for butter, 
and producers can forward any amount from a 1 lb. package 
upwards for shipment at Halifax. Tt is expected that before 
long Nova Scolia will be able to ship butter in larger quan- 
tities to Great Britain and take its share in the market which 
awaits hich-clnss colotiial butters in this country. 


The Noxious Weeds Act of the Legislative Assembly of Mani- 
toba, which came into operation last year and takes the place of 

Injurious Weeds legislation on the subject, imposes on 

in Manitoba Bocal Authorities the duty of enforcing 
the destruction, in particular, of several 
kinds of thistles, and a variety of mustard which infests the corn- 
producing land of the Province. 

The Act provides for the appointment by every Tjocal Authority 
of at least one weeds inspector, who is to be employed solely in 
the inspection of lands and the supervision of weed destructicm 
during the summer months. In the case c4 unorganized terri- 
tory, similar appointments are made by the Lieutenant- 
Govemor-in-Couneil . 

The onus of destroying the scheduled weeds is placed on tihe 
occupier of the land, or, in the case of unoccupied land, on tibe 
owner or his agent. He primary duty of an inspector is to see 
• that the work is properly carried out jn his district, but In case 
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of failure to comply with the requirements of the Act, he has 
power to serve a notice requiring the occupier to cut down and 
destroy the weeds within a specified period, not exceeding fifteen 
days. If this warning is ineffective, the inspector may enter on 
the land and cause the weeds to be destroyed, when the occupier 
becomes liable to a fine, aith a maximum of one year’s imprison- 
ment in default of payment. 

The Act provides for the cost of destruction, in cases of failure 
to comply with notices served by an inspector, to be charged to 
the occupier, and collected in the same way as local taxes. 

Two points of interest indicate the view of the Provincial 
Assembly that prevention is better than cure. In the first place, 
fines up to one hundred dollars may be inflicted on dealers who 
sell grain, grass seed, or food products containing a greater pro- 
portion of noxious weed seeds than is allowed by the regulations 
made under Dominion legislation. Secondly, provision is made, 
under penalties for failure to comply, for threshing machines to 
be cleaned after the completion of each operation and before the 
machine is moved, in order to prevent the seeding of clean 
land with weeds. 

One other special provision is, perhaps, worthy of men- 
tion. Owners of land are prohibited by the Act from 
letting any land upon which noxious weeds exist without giving 
the prospective tenant written notice of the condition of the land, 
as reported by the local inspector, and obtaining from him a 
.statement that he is prepared to accept all responsibility. 


A PRooEs.s for pf'asoning timber by subjecting it to the action 
of a current of air containing a certain percentage of ozone has 
Tlmber-Seaaoninff invented by M. Otto, Professor at the 
lovention * Sorbonne, Paris. The process is raid to 
* give the same result in about twenty days 
as would he obtained by natural seasoning in the course of several 
years. A micrographic examination is reported to show that 
samples of oak and walnut which had been treated by the pro- 
cess show the same characteristics as seasoned wood, while the 
treatment does not change the colour of the wood. The Otto 
process is being worked by a French Company which has con- 
structed works at Seregno, near Milan, and will shortly build 
new works in the neighl^nrhood of Paris. 
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The International Labour Office quote figures issued by the 
United States Department of Agriculture which show that as 

Pall in AcricultuMl with 1916 (the year preceding 

— _ ® ” that in which the United States entered the 


Wages in the 
United States. 


war) farm wages had increased by 100 per 
cent, in 1920. These rates were the highest 
recorded, and during 1921 they fell by about 85 per cent., 
leaving wages only about 30 per cent, above the 1916 level. 


LICENSING OF STALLIONS UNDER 
THE HORSE BREEDING ACT, 1918. 

SEASON 1922. 

The Horse Breeding Act of 1918 has been in operation since 
1st January, 1920. The main object of the Act is to prevent 
unsound stallions being travelled for service and there is every 
reason to think that this is now being secured. Applications for 
licences to travel must be made to the Ministry between let 
November and Slst July, and all licences e.xpire on the 31st 
October following the date of issue. 

The diseases and defects prescribed in the Horse Breeding 
Regulations of 1919 for England and Wales as rendering 
stallions unfit for the service of mares are : — roaring, whistling, 
sidebone, cataract, ringbone (high or low"), bone spavin, navicular 
disease, shivering, stringhalt, and defective genital organs. The 
returns given in Table 11 show that the first three named dis- 
eases or defects are the most prevalent. 

The number of stallions which were licensed by the Ministry 
during the year ended 31st October last was 3,479, of which 
8,129 were pedigree horses, the remainder not being entered, or 
accepted for entry, in any recognised stud book. In 165 cases 
applications for licences were refused by the Ministry. An 
appeal against the refusal of a licence was lodged under para- 
graph 12 of the Regulations in 28 cases, and 12 of the appeals 
were successful. 

As in the preceding year, the Police co-operated with the 
Inspectors of the Ministry in securing observance of the Act by 
stopping stallions on the road and requiring the production of 
licences by the stallion leaders. Proceedings were taken by tlie 
Police in several cases where offences were proved, but there 
were fewer prosecutions than in previous years. It seems 
reasonable to assume therefore that evasions of the Act are 
diminishing. 
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Licences which were in use during the past travelling season 
cxpirt-d oii 81 si. October uud should then have been returned to 
the Ministry. Holders of licences who have not yet so returned 
them should do so immediately, whilst applications for licences 
or renewals for the 1928 season should be made at as early a 
date as possible fo facilitate ariarifitnierits for the examination 
of the stallions. Forms of application for a licence may be 
obtained from the Secretary, Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, 10, Whitehall Place, S.W.l. 


AGRICULTURAL RETURNS, 1922. 

PRODUCE OF CROPS IN ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Preliminary Stati^inent showing the estiniateh total prodiuje and yield 
per acre of the Cum and Hay Crops in England and Wales in lh22, with 
coinparisonH for 1021, and the average yield per acre of the ten years 
1912.21. 



Estimated Total 
I*rodiK5*’. 

AereftgtN 

BBt iriiatCMl 5 lohl I 

per Acn* 

Average 

(JropH 

1922. 

1921. 

1922. 

1921. 

1922. 1 

1921. 

of lllt> 
Ten Years 
iaU‘-2L 


Ottor/^rjt 

iluarU't $ 

An'ft, 

Acres. 

i 

RutheU. i 

Bushels, 

Hushels. 

VVlu;0 

7,649,000 

8,722.090 

1,966,826 

). 975.979 

811 1 

35-3 

30*7 

Uai ley 

6,060,000 

f»,309,0(M) 

1,868,812 

1.435, .57.5 

29-7 1 

29*6 

30*9 

Oatn 

9,281,00 J 

10,033,000 

2,167.172 

2,147,59) 

84'4 1 

37*4 

38 3 

Mixwl (.'tun . 

509.000 

570, too 
778,000 

123.828 

134,898 

32*9 

33*8 


Beaus . . 

839.000 1 

272'068 

237,174 

247 

26-2 

27-3 

Bean .. 

261,000 

313,000 

122,717 

l<‘r>,699 

170 

23-7 

24*7 

Seedfi’ Hay* , 

7’otm, 

1,732,000 

Tons, 

2,144.000 

1,527,646 

1,757.536 

Cwt. 

227 1 

Cwt. 

24*4 

(hst, 

28*4 

Mc.'idowlhnf 

4.068,000 

3,U»ri.uOO 

4,4)8,118 

1 4,052,4.50 

18-4 j 

15*8 

21*5 


* Hni’ from Clover, .Sainfoin, anU Onvisen undet roution. T Rny t^ormauont Grass. 


The corn crops of this year arc generally less favuuraliie tluin those of 1921, 
both as regards }ield per acre and condition and quality of the grain. The 
unsatisfaetoiy yields arotlue mainly to the spring drought, although the cold, 
wet summer also had a bad effect. Autumn>sown crops came through the 
winter fairly well, in spite of a rather severe check occasioned by cold weather 
in March and April, which also caused spring corn to germinate slowdy. Spring 
crops, whore sown late, suffeied most from the dry woathei, and frequently 
came up thin plants, while in some districts frit fly and wirewonn damaged 
the oats severely. Crops ripened slowly and unevenly, and, with unfavour- 
able weather at harvest, the ingathering was very protracted, and a fair 
proportion of the crops was harvested in rather damp condition. Wheat, 
iiowever, is of very fair quality, and winter oats are generally fairly satis- 
factory, but spring oats are of inferior quality, the grain being light. Much 
barley is discoloured, with a poor sample where there were two growths, and 
the proportion fit for malting is less than usual. 
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Wheat is the only corn crop to give an ovcr^uverage yield, the yield per 
acre being (‘stiniated at .'11*1 hushck, or nearly half a bushel above the average 
“of the ten years ltll2~21, but more than 4 bushels below the record crop of 
last year. Most easiorn counties obtained appreciably heavier yields than 
usual, Xorfolk being an outstanding exception. The total production is 
estimated at 7,l»41),0()0 (piarters, or 1/170,000 quarters less than in 1921, but 

700.000 (piarters greater than the pre war average. The total production of 
barley, r>,0t>(U)00 (piarteis, is 200,000 (juarlers less than last year and, apart 
from 1915, is the smallest recorded since ollicial returns were tirst collected in 
1885. The yield per a(!re is estimated at 29*7 luishels, or practically the same 
as in 1921, and about l-J busliols per acre below average. Counties in which 
fen land predominates secured better cn«ps tlian usual, but under-average 
yields were the rule in practically all other <‘ounties. "J'lie yield per acre of 
-(.lats, 84’4 bushels, is 4 bushels per acre Indow the ten-year average. This 
yield per acre is also slightly under the lowest previously recorded. Yields 
were relatively the worst in Xorfolk, Shropshire, Derby, and Stafford, but in 
hardly any counties were they up to average. The total production 

9.281.000 (piarters is the smallest since 1912, and 750,000 quarters less than 
in 1921. Mixed Corn yielded 32*9 bushels f>er acre, and the total production 
of 509,000 (piarters is some 00,000 (piarters less than last ^ear. As a ronnlt 
of the increased acreage, the total production of lagans, 839, (MHl (piarters, is 
00,000 (piarters greater than in li>21, in spite of a poorer crop. The yield of 
24*7 buslnds per acre is l.J bushels less than last year, and 2,4 bushels below 
average. Peas are by far the worst crop on record, the yield per acre being 
estimated at only 17 bushels, or 7J bushels below the ten-year average, and 
1} bushels le«8 than the jirovious lowest in 1885. Tht‘ total produ(;tion of 

261.000 quarters is 52,0tK) (piarters less than last year, and low^er than in any 
year, except 1916 'when firactically a similar total crop was obtained from an 
area about 30 per cent. less. 

The growth of hay wms nitardod by the cold, dry spring, and much of the 
seeds was a thin plant us a result of the drought of 1921, so that hay crops 
were also very unsatisfactory. Most of the seeds hay was secured in good 
r'oiidition, but the bulk of tin* meadow hay was more or less weathered, and 
the (juality of a fair proportion was impaired owdng to delay in cutting. Seeds 
hay gave a total crop of only 1,732,000 tons, which is the smallest production 
since 1893, and about 400,000 tons less than in 1921. The yield per acre of 
22*7 cwt., is 1} cwt. less than last year, and 5J cwt. below the ten-year 
average. It will be understood that these tigures apply to the area of seeds 
actually cut for hay, and takti no account of the area of seeds ploughed up. 
Yields were very light in practically every county, though they \vere relatively 
l>etter in the north and in W'ales than in other parts of the country. Meadow* 
hay yielded better than last year, being estimated at 38*4 cwt. per acre, 
against 15*8 cwt in 1921, hut still some 3 cwt. per acre below average. The 
acreage was greater than in 1921, so that the total production of 4,068,000 
tons shows a welcome increase of 870,000 tons. The total quantity of hay 
produced this year is therefore about 5,800,000 tons, or 460,000 tons more 
than in 1921, but still some 1,500,000 tons below the average of the ten 
years, 1912-21. 

The estimates of the potato and root crops will be issued later in the year. 
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VliODPCE OF HOPS. 

Preliminary wtatement ahtiwing the estimated total production of Hop8 in 
the years 1922 and 1921, wiili the acreage and estimated average yield per 
statute acre in ea<‘h county of England in wliich Hops were grown ; and the 
average yield per acre of the ten years 1912 — 1921. 


Counties, &c. 

j Estimated Total 
j Produce. 

A<*reagC‘ n^i m ned 
on irh flune. 

Estimated 

A\ erage Y ield 
per Acre. 

Aver- 
ageol 
the ten 
years 



I 1922. 

1.. , „ 

I ,‘>21. 

1922. 

1 .. 

1922, 

1921, 

1‘312 

to 

1921. 


f East 

1 Cwt. 

46.000 

Cwt. 

3‘),O00 

4,095 

Acres. 

4.00.'. 

Cwt, 

11 2 

Cwt. 

9-0 

t^wt. 

li-4 


Mia 

72.000 


5.528 

.5.114 

131 

9-7 

12*0 

Kent - 

Weald ... 

! 86.000 

ri2,0(JO 

7,113 

0,(534 

124 

7*9 

10*7 


, TfUal, Kent <206.000 

J4atXH» 

16.736 

16.053 

12 3 

8'J> 

11*8 

Hants 


11.000 

!>.000 

1,073 

1,043 

10-3 

.‘‘■4 

9*9 

SURHEY 

• . . « « * 

2,200 

1,500 

217 

196 

101 

7*4 

8*2 

Sussex 

* . . ... 

; S3.600 

12.700 

2.354 

2.209 

142 

5*7 

‘.>*9 

Hkrkkouu 

80.000 

33.000 

3,945 

3..522 

7'6 

, 9*5 

8*1 

Woitc ESTER 

17.700 

24.0<M) 

2.032 

1.9(5.; 

87 

12*1 

8*7 

OTHER Counties* 

500 

TOO 

95 

S7 

5*2 

8*7 

0*7 


foTAU 

801.000 

22t.<KH» 

i 

26.452 

26.133 


m 

10*4 


* Salop, Gloucester, Beikshirc* and SulVolk. 


XoTK. — The total production this year is estimated at 3O1J1O0 cwt , or 
77,000 ewi. more than last year, and 2t»,0tK> cut. above tlie average of the ten 
years 1912-21. Kxc«‘pt in East Kent the yields per acre wore above avei age 
in tlie 80 utli-ea.steni counties, especially in 8»issex uliere a heavy ciop of 
14*2 cwt. per acre was obtained. In the western counties yields were not so 
sutisfttctory, being half a hundredweight l>elow' aveiage in Herefordshire and 
just average in Worcesteislnre. Results this ^ear were therefoie tiie reverse 
of tlio-e of last year, when the we‘.,tern eoiiiities ha<l gou«l eroj>s and the soulh- 
<astein c<unitie> lightei ciopM timn usual. 

* >1^ ^ 0 m 

Foot^and-Mouth Disease.—Since the outbreak at Harmondswortb, 
Middlesex, on 20tlj October, which was referred to in the last issue of The 
Journal, eight further outbreaks have oeourred of whiL'li four were in the 
district to which restrictions were applied conseeptent upon the discovery of 
ilisease at llarmondswoith, the remaining four outbreaks being continued in 
the W'tK)dHtock district of Oxfordshire. 

In the Home Counties area, outbreaks were coutirmc<l at Waltou-on-Thames 
(Surrey) on 28th October, Windlesham (Surrey) on ,*iOth Octobei, Staines 
(Middlesex) on 30th October, and Worplesdon (Surrey) on 13th November, 
but no conneotion could be traced between any of these and the original 
outbreak at Hannondsworth, nor were tbe later outbreaks apparently connected 
with each other. The outbreaks at Windlesham and Worplesdon rendered it 
iieceaaaiy to extend the district subject to restiictions. The entire prohibition 
of movement of animals is now liniited to five small areas around tbe other 
infected places. In the remain<ier of tbe scheduled area which has heen 
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considerably reduced, movement is permissible by licence, and fat stock 
markets can be hold by licence subject to inspection. 

The initial outbreak in Oxfordshire occurred on 25th October, when two 
cases were confirmed at Woodstock. The usual Order was imposed in respect 
of an area with a radius o£ 16 miles of the infected places. Subsequently, two 
outbreaks occurred on 30th October and 4th November respectively, on 
premises in the vicinity of the earlier cases. The origin of the infection in 
this district cannot be ascertained, but all the 4 outbreaks were connected. 

In this district also the resti iotions have been considerably modified and 
entire prohibition of movement applies only in respect of two small areas 
surrounding the infected premises. 

Ill all cases, the slaughter of all Ihe afi’ected aiiimaJs and those in 
immediate contact has been carried out, involving 107 cattle, 2 sheep. 
207 pigs and 1 goat. 

Agrricultural Besearch ScholarsLips and FellowshipB."- 

The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, on the recommendation of tlie 
Advisory Committee on Agricultural Science, and with tlie concurrence of the 
Development Commissioners and the Treasury, have awarded Research 
Scholarships^ of the value of £200 per annum for three years, to the 
following candidates : — 

Mr. N. C. Wright^ University College, Heading (Dairying). 

Mr. W.L. Davies., University College, Aberystwyth (Animal Nutrition). 

Mr. Ronald C. Fisher^ Edinburgh University (Entomology). 

Mr. P. Haltm^ University College, Heading (Animal Nutrition). 

Mr. Edgar Thomas, University College, Aberystwyth (Agricultural 
Economics). 

The Ministry has also exteiuled for a third year the 2-ycar soholarships 
previously awarded to : — 

Jfr. J. H. Frew (Hothanisted Experimental Station) in Eiitonudogy ; 
and to 

Miss M. S. Loceg (imperial College of Science) in Plant Bacteriology'. 

These scholarships have been established in order to assist promising 
science graduates to qualify as research workers with a view to their 
contributing to the development of agruadtural science. 

Travelling Research Fellowships have been awarded to : — 

Mr, G, W. RoUmon. of University College, Bangor, for a visit to 
America to study soil survey methods ; and to 

Col. W. A. Wood, of the School of Agriculture, Cambridge, for a visit 
to Kiel to stiujy methods of treating sterility. 

The fellowships have been instituted to enable selected memiieis of the 
staffs of institutions aided by the Ministry to visit foreign countries where 
research work on similar subjects is carried on and to study at first hand the 
methods followed there. 

International Poultry Exhibition.— An International Poultry 
Exhibition will be held at Liege on 20th — 22nd Jan. next, and eutries of 
five or six pens of three birds each are invited from British breeders. Belgian 
poultry breeders are particularly interested in such breeds as Orpingtons, 
Minorcas, Sussex, and Dorkings. Inquiries should be addressed to the See- 
retary, International Exhibition of Aviculture, Soci<^t6 Hoyale Union Avtoolo 
de Liege, Belgium. 


Printed under ihe aothouiy of His Majesty's Stationeex OwojS, 
By Metchim ic Bon, Prinoes Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 

Thb Prime Muiister made the following statement in the 
House of Commons on 11th December : — 

Affiieiiltiiral *' Government propose to set up a 
Tnbuual of Investigation, consisting of 

Ecolioml«Iii4al,y. ^nomiBts, with the 

following reference : — 

‘ To inquire into the methods which have been adopted in 
other countries during the last 60 years to increase the pros- 
peuly of agricultuic and to secure the fullest possible use of 
the land for the production of food and the employment of 
labour at a living wage, and to advise as to the methods by 
which those results could be achieved in this country.’ ” 

At the time of going to press, the names of the economists to 
be appointed had not been announced. 


The Ministei of Agriculture has now set up the Committee 
which is to inquire into the methods and costs of selling and 

agricultural, horticultural, and 

“ I''"* “"‘T’ 

w consider whether, and if so by what means, 

the dispnritv between the price received 
producer and that paid by 
the consumer can be diminished. The 
eonstitution of the Committee is as follows : — The Marquess 
(rf Linlitiigow (Chairman), Sir Basil Majhew, K.B.E., Mr. 
A. W. Ashby, Mr. Ernest B. Debenham, Dr. Charles M* 
Douglas, C.B., Mr. Percy A. Hurd, M.P., Mr. Bowland B. 

C.B.E., Mr. E. J. Thomj[»on, O.B.E., Mrs. Margiqret 
<4eS88). P.l./ItA io,soo. i/ss. A 
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Wintringham, M.P, The Secretary of the Committee is Mr. 
A. W. Street, and the Assistant Secretaiy, Mr. F. Grant, both 
of the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

The first meeting of the Committee was held on 15th Decem- 
ber, to consider the procedure. The Committee decided to 
hold meetings in private, and to take evidence from represen- 
tative associations iiimu'diately after Christmas. 

» ¥ A « 


A SMALL expert Sub-Committee was appointed by an agricul- 
tural Committee of the late Cabinet in October last to consider 
... the question of agricultural credit. The 

omm Sub-Committee has held fifteen meetings, 

Agricultural Credit, devoted almost 

exclusively to the hearing of witnesses. It is understood, how- 
ever, that it has now concluded the taking of evidence and is 
proceeding to the consideration of its report, which should be 
in the hands of the Minister early in the New Year. 


A Bill to give effect to the agreement come to bet ween the 
Cabinet and the Canadian Government with regard to the future 

T tin f conditions of importation of cattle from 

mponaxion 01 

AnimA ltt Act. i 1. 

Empire, was passed by both ilouses 01 

Parliament during the past month and received the Royal 
Assent on 15th December, 1922. The agreement with the 
Canadian Government* is confirmed in the Act, which provides 
that Canadian store cattle brought direct from a Canadian port 
may be imported into Great Britain on condition that for 
8 days before shifiment and during the voyage the animals are 
kept separate from other animals and examined from time to 
time by an authorised veterinary officer of the Dominion, and 
found to be free from cattle plague, pleuro-pneumonia or foot- 
and-mouth disease. The cattle most be marked before shipment 
and must also at the time of shipment be free from mange or 
any other disease specified by the Ministry. The cattle are 
required to be landed at approved landing places where each 
cargo has to be detained and isolated for such period as is 
required for examination by veterinary inspectors of the 
Ministry. No cattle may be removed from the landing place 
except with a licence of the Ministry’s Inspector, and then only 
to premises on which they are required to be detained for 6 days 

* See this Journal^ Dec., 1922, p. 770. 
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except that the cattle may pass to such premises through one 
market. 

The Act also empowers the Ministry by Order to authorise 
the importation of Canadian animals other than store cattle 
without being subject to slaughter at the ports, but subject to 
certain conditions for the purpose of preventing the introduction 
of disease. The Act further makes statutory the existing 
requirement of 6 days’ detention in the case of cattle landed 
from Ireland. 


A QUESTiojc on which the farming community is frequently 
asking advice is whether certain land is suitable for fruit- 
A Survey of giowing. To obtain fuller information than 
Fruit Soils proBcnt available on this matter, an 

investigation is being begun by the horti- 
cultural stations at Cambridge University and at Long Ashton, 
Bristol University. Its precise object* is to ascertain the extent 
to which fruit-growing can be correlated with soil type in two 
very distinct districts, viz.. East Anglia and West Midlands. In 
the first district — East Anglia — ^fruit is grown on a variety of 
soils, while in the second district — the West Midlands — it is 


grown apparently on a single definite soil type. Factors, other 
than soil type, however, such as climate, altitude, aspect, and 
water table, which may influence suitability for fruit culture, 
seem to be relatively uniform in the first area, and to differ 


widely in the second. 


J^eforo tile main work of the investigation could be com- 
menced, it w*as necessary to determine the depth to w^hich the 
soil sampling should be carried out. A preliminary investigation 
was made by the Long Ashton Station as to the extent and depth 
of the root range of fruit trees, and it seems that, for the types 
of soil in question the important zone of root range lies within 
two feet of the surface. This preliminary root imestigation will 
be repealed by the Cambridge Horticultural Research Station. 

The main survey will include at each plantation visited an 
^examination of soil character, and behaviour of fruit trees; as 
far as possible, the features presented by all varieties of fniit 
will be recorded. An assistant soil analyst will be employed at 
-each station for the analytical work. Plant pathologists already 
at the two Universities will co-operate in the investigation for 
the purpose of collecting information on diseases and pests of 
fruit trees under various conditions. 

A 2 
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A special committee consisting of representatives of the two 
stations will co-ordinate the work. The small amount of money 
required is being provided by a grant from the Development 
Fund. 


In a recent issue of this Journal (October, 1922) an article 
by Mr. J. Stoddart gave an account of the investigations that 

Standardisation of conducted by the Ministiy into 
Chi B k ts question of the standardisation of 

^ ^ ® • packages for soft fruit. At a public meet- 

ing convened by the Ministry in July last these investigations 
were brought to the notice of those interested, and it was 
agreed that basket manufacturers should submit to the 
Ministry of Agriculture samples of their chip baskets, and 
that if the capacities be approved by the Ministry, the makers 
shall be entitled to stamp all similar baskets “ No. 3 (or 4) 
Approved Standard Capacity/’ 

So far eight firms have submitted samples of chip baskets, 
the capacities of which have been ap[)roved : — 

Th(‘ BiitiKh Basket Co., Ltd.. Leveringtoii lioud, WiKhfcli: 

Dewshfi-v Bros., Wishe«‘li ; Messrs. J. Deaton ^ Son, Old P'ord, l;on<lt)i). K. ; 
The Huliiu* Patent Advertising Match Co., lilain, near Manchester; The 
Manchester Basket Co., Manchester ; Geo. Mandmnt, The Lod»;e, BotK'V Bead. 
Woolston, Soiithainptoii ; The Tamar Valley and District Chip Ikiskel and 
Box Making P\ictory, Ltd., Calstoek. 

These firms have been informed that similar baskets to these 
specimens may be stamped “ Capacitj ;q>[>ro\( d by the .Ministry 
of Agriculture and Fisheries.” It is known that some of the 
above firms are already sending out baskelh bearing these or 
similar words. 

The advantages which would accrue to the horticultural in- 
dustr\^ as a whole by the use of packages of standard capacities 
have been dealt with so fully that it seems hardly neces‘^ary to 
discuss them. It may perhaps be worth while, however, to 
repeat that to the grower the use of standard packages would 
bring considerable gain. With packages of varying sizes his 
only means of ascertaining that the correct quantity of produce 
has been packed, is to weigh up each package separately — 
undoubtedly the proper method, though not yet generally 
followed. Unweighed packages will generally contain moi>e 
than the reputed weight or less. Numerous complaints will be 
made in respect of the shorts ” and deductions made from the 
sab H returns, whilst the over- weight will bring no advantage. 
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The grower who uses packages of varying capacities without 
weighing is, therefore, likely to lose financially and to bring 
discredit on himself for faulty business methods. In fact, 
present methods are being severely criticised by the retailers 
who experience serious losses from short weights, and they are 
pressing for the introduction of legislation to secure that the 
sale of all fruit and vegetables shall be by net weight or count. 
However successful such legislation may be in other countries, 
coercive methods in Great liritain are usually undesirable and 
are resorted to only when voluntary methods have failed. It 
is difficult, however, to se(i v\hat defence can be put up to the 
demand for such legislation unless there is improvement in 
existing methods, and it may be wiser, therefore, to give the 
Voluntary Standardisation System of packages a chance. With 
the active support of the whole industry it would appear 
jK^ssible to obtain in the near future the general 
adoption of standard packages. Wherever possible, growers 
would be wise in their own interests to pack their 
produce in packages bearing marks showing they are 
of approved standard capacity. The British Rtandairf 
Apple Box has already established itself in favour, and Standard 
-Chip Baskets from several makers are now available for soft 
fruit. Some progress is being made, therefore, and it can be 
tested whether or no retailers will give them a preference. If 
the industry shows its desire to make this system successful the 
principle can be extended to other market packages. 

The importance of the iX)tato crop renders it desirable that 
every grower should have an opportunity of comparing the 
(u*o|)s of the newer varieties, which are 
immune from Wart Disease, with those of 
established kinds grown in his district, and 
of seeing in practice the most up-to-date 
systems of cultivating and manuring the crop. The Ministry 
proposes therefore to continue in 1923 potato trials on similar 
lines to those carried out during the past four years. 

The trials will, as before, be carried out by Ihe Local Autho- 
rities for agricultural education. The main objects will be the 
demonstration of : — (a) the cropping pow ers of the newer 
varieties; (h) the advantages of an adequate system of manur- 
ing; and (c) the value of using ‘‘ seed ” from healthy stocks. 

The Ministry has decided to include three of &e most 
popular varieties susceptible to Wart Disease, in order to pm- 


Potato 

Demonstration 
Plots, 1923. 
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vide growers with a comparison of the cropping qualities of 
the immune and the susceptible varieties. These will not be 
planted on land which is known to be infected with Wart 
Disease. 

Varieties. — The varieties chosen for the Trials are : — 

Immures . — l.si Earlies - Immune Ashleaf and Dargill Early. 

2nd Earlies - Ally, Great Scot and Arran Comrade. 

Maincroi> - Tinwald Perfection, Kerr’H IMnk, Majestic, HiHlioji, 
Irish Chieftain, Rhoderick Dhu and Crusader. 
Susceptibles , — Up-to-D.ite, Arian Chief and King Kdward. 

Supply of Seed. — The seed for the 1928 trials has been 
grown on a farm in Easter Boss. The crops were examined 
whilst growing and all plants affected with Black Leg, Mosaic, 
or Leaf Curl, and those not true to the variety were rogued 
out by the Ministry’s inspectors. 

It has been suggested to the Local Authorities that in ca.ses 
where seed has been saved from the trials carried out in 1922, 
some should be planted in 1928 so that a comparison can 
be made between the cropping qualities of this seed ‘ ‘ once 
grown ” in England and seed direct from Scotland. If similar 
tests were made in 1922, the trials may be further extended 
to include seed “twice grown” in England. 

Eoports on the previous trials have ajipeared in this Journal, 
•lulv. 1921. p. 350; May. 1922, p. 163. 


The Anglesey Committee has reached an agreement to 
operate for six months up to 18th May next. It provides for 
Conciliation payment of a rate of 288. for a week 

Oonmiittees in hours (including Sundays) to male 

. I workers of 21 years of age and over, and 

® ’ proportionate rates for male workers be- 

tween 18 and 21 years. It has been agreed that the provision 
of board and lodging shall be reckoned at 148. per week and 
board only at 10s. per week. The Saturday half-holiday is 
to be observed. 


Average Wages. — In reply to a question by Mr. Hope Simp- 
son on 5th December, the Minister stated that from snob 
information as was at the disposal of bis Depudiment it vraa 
estimated that the average minimum cash wage of ordinary af^- 
cultural labourers in England and Wales m Noyember, 1922 , 
'was 288., as compared withi a wage -qf 19 b. (including 
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ances) in 1914, an increase of 55 per cent. Tbe cost of living 
figures estimated by tbe Ministry of Labour showed an in- 
crease on Ist November of 80 per cent, above tbe 1914 level. 

XTnemployment Insunuice. — Tbe Minister informed Captain 
Bowyer on 6tb December, in reply to a question as to wbetbw: 
tbe extending of benefits of tbe Unemployment Insurance Act 
to agricultural workers bad been considered, that the question 
of the application of the Act to agriculture was considered as 
recently as last year by a Committee appointed by the Agricul- 
tural Wages Board, and representatives of the farmers’ and 
farm workers’ organisations. That Committee reported that 
there was general opposition both by employers and workers 
to the inclusion of agriculture in the general provisions of 
the Act. The Minister added that, so far as he was aw'are, 
tbe general feeling in the industry remains as then reported. 


A FUKTiiBB rise was recorded for November in the average 
prices of agricultuial produce in England and Wales, the in- 
The Airriciiltural compared with the corresponding 

Index Wmber ™ 1911-13 being 62 per 

cent, in November against 59 in October. 
There has thus been a rise of 5 points in two months, but the 
November figure remains decidedly lower than any recorded 
during the first eight months of the year. The proportionate 
increases in price since the beginning of 1920 are shown in the 
following table : — 


Percent m « k 1 ncue 

V.'E I 

■«<MrAKKH wiru 

THE 

A\ EUA^IE 

Ot* THE 

i'OKUESPONDINa 



Month iv 


~13. 



Month. 




1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

January 




200 

183 

75 

Ft‘l>rnary 




195 

107 

79 

Marcli ... 

... 



m 

150 

77 

April ... 

... 



202 

149 

70 

May ... 

•«. 



180 

119 

71 

June ... 




175 

112 

08 

July ... 

... 



18G 

112 

72 

August 

... 



193 

131 

67 

September 

... 



202 

no 

57 

October 

♦.» 



194 

80 

59 

November 

... 



193 

79 

62 

December 

... 



184 

70 

— 


tohe increase in prices in November was fairly well distri- 
buted among the various descriptions of produce, fat cattle and 
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sheep, poultry and eggs being the only products sold off 
farms, which were relatively cheaper in November than in 
October, and in these cases the reductions were small. Cereals 
continued the rise recorded by the figures for the previous 
month, wheat being 82 per cent., barley 34 per cent, and oats 
88 per cent, dearer than (he average for November, 1911-13; 
in November of last year the corresponding figures were 
41 per cent, for wheat, 61 per cent, for barley and 85 per cent, 
for oats. Potatoes, fruit and vegetables have all advanced, 
while hay remains unaltered, the slight fall in the price of hay 
in November corresponding with the fall w’hich occurred from 
October to November in 1911-18. 

Fat cattle were slightly cheaper in November than in the 
previous month, and the index number for fat sheep is also 
lower, in spite of a small increase in prices, the fall in the 
index number being due to the fact that there is normally a 
greater proportionate seasonal rise between October and 
November. Pigs are decidedly dearer. Store cattle and sheep 
fell slightly, but dairy cows show a further rise. Store pigs 
also advanced, by a further 13 points, and during November 
were nearly 2J times as dear as in November before the war. 
The advance is the more remarkable as a fall is customary 
at this time of the year, and it is evident that the high prices 
at present realised for fat swine, and the large quantities of 
surplus potatoes in the country, are creating an unusual 
demand for store pigs. 

Milk and butter have remained practically unchanged, but 
cheese has advanced sharply in value, and in spite of a normal 
rise in price at this season of the year, the index number has 
jumped 19 points. Eggs although considerably dearer in 
November, show a slight fall compared with the corresponding 
month in 1911-18, as the normal seasonal rise in value is 
greater than that registered this year. 

The average increase in agricultural wages during Novem- 
ber, as compared with a pre-war wage of 18s. per week, was 
55 per cent, as against an increase of 60 per cent, in October. 
These figures are calculated on fJie basis explained in the article 
in the December issue of the Journal. 

The following table shows the average increase during recent 
months in the value of the principal commodities sold by 
farmers, together with corresponding figures for Novensiber, 
1921 
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JPEROENTAGK InCRKASE AS COMPARED WITH THE AVERAGE PRICES RULING IN 
THE CORBESl^ONDING MONTHS OF 1911-13. 

1922. 1921. 


Coimuodity. 

July. 

Aug- 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Wheat 

63 

53 

23 

24 

32 

41 

Barley 

49 

48 

26 

29 

34 

61 

Oats 

55 

69 

31 

33 

38 

35 

Fut cattle 

70 

70 

58 

49 

48 

75 

Fat sheep 

107 

103 

90 

90 

87 

53 

Fat pigs 

91 

92 

84 

85 

94 

70 

Dairy cows ... 

r.4 

<57 

63 

69 

74 

102 

Store cattle ... 

39 

42 

33 

30 

29 

46 

Store sheep ... 

108 

114 

109 

106 

93 

50 

Store pigs 

115 

128 

125 

135 

148 

82 



80 

64 

96 

104 

98 

144 

Poultiy 

103 

85 

85 

77 

75 

80 

Milk 

53 

70 

70 

90 

90 

117 

Butter 

79 

77 

76 

71 

72 

69 

Cheese 

50 

.51 

41 

36 

55 

25 

Potatoes 

75 

14 

1 

3 

8 

135 

liny 

.37 

54 

.52 

45 

45 

45 


The Ministry has recently been informed by the Department 
of Overseas Trade that the exportation of live stock for breeding 


Export ol 
Pedigree Stock. 


pui’poaes may properly be included within 
the scope of the Export Credit Scheme. 
Agriculturists desirous of obtaining credits 


in this connection should, therefore, make application to the 


Export (’redits Department of the Department of Overseas 
Trade, 78, Basinghall Street, London, E.C. Full information 
as to the methods and scope of the Scheme, together with forms 
on which spplieation should be made, will be supplied by that 


Department on application. 


It will be understood that the Export Credits Scheme has 
been provided by the Government in order to facilitate the 
resumption of the ordinary means whereby traders and others 
can obtain facilities from their bankers to enable them to 


finance their export trade. Under it the Government are pre- 
pared, under certain conditions, to entertain proposals to 
guarantee drafts drawn against shipments of goods exported 
from the United Kingdom. All applications are required to be 
submitted through the exporter’s bankers. Guarantees may 
be given under two systems : (a) for general credits, that is to 
say, credits which do not involve a separate referpnee to the 
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Department in reject of each specific transaction, and (b) 
credits in respect of specific transactions. 

«««»»* 

The Ministry receives a considerable number of inquiries 
dealing with the more technical side of agriculture. In many 
to these are, in accordance with the 

n niiants arrangements described in Leaflet No. 279 
oorresponaenis. parmers), passed on 

to the County Agricultural Organisers. These officers are 
naturally in a better position to advise on matters requiring a 
knowledge of local conditions than the Ministrj’^’s advisers at 
Headquarters. Some inquiries are, however, dealt with by the 
Ministry direct and it is proposed to publish from time to time 
a 8elpv,tion of replies given in the hope that these may be of 
interest to a wider circle than the correspondent to whom they 
were originally addressed. A first instalment of these replies 
will l>e found on pag(> USfi of the present issue. 


With the object of assisting farmers and other buyers and 
sellers of corn and seeds to accustom themselves to selling by 
_ Sales reference to the cwt., in accordance with 

Co™ Sales Act, 1921,* which comes 

Beady BMkoaex. ,^23, the 

Ministry has prepared a series of tables of equivalent prices. 
These tables give for a price per cwt. of 6s. and each additional 
2d. up to ISse, the equivalent price for the chief customary 
weights by which the different kinds of corn and other produce 


have been sold in the past. This set of tables has been pub- 
lished as The Com Sales Beady Beckoner ” and is obtainable 


throiT;;^h any bookseller, price 6d., or from H.M. Stationery 
Office, Imperial House, Kingsway, W.C.2, price 6d. post free. 


* See this Journal^ December, 1922, p. 778. 
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PATRINGTON FARM SETTLEMENT. 

Captain J. K. Hill, 

Director of the Settlement. 

The Estate and its Administration.— The Fatriugton Estate 
was the first to be acquired by the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries under the Small Holding Colonies Acts, 1910 and 1918, 
with the object of establishing farm settlements for ex-Service 
men. The property, which is held on a 99 years’ lease from 
the Office of Woods, is situated on the fluniber Estuary about 
15 miles ('nst of Hull, in the area known as Sunk Island. On 
an 18th century map this islajjd is shown to be only some 8 acres 
in extent, but it now comprises some 10,000 acres, representing 
the results of natural alluvial deposit and of land reclamation 
work during the past two centuries. The land taken over by 
the Ministry in 1917 extends to 2,.S63 acres, and a further 503 
acres were acquired in 1919. but this latter portion has since 
been lot off as one farm, and is not now included in the settle- 
ment area. 

The I’atrington Settlement is carried on under a scheme 
devised by the Ministry to meet the needs of ex-Service men, 
skilled or partially skilled in agricultural work, but without 
capital or possessed of insufficient means to enabh' them to take 
up the cultivation of a small holding. Briefly described, this 
scheme provides for the management of the settlement by the 
Mini.'^try. but the profits, after all working expenses have been 
paid and an .allocation made to a resen^e fund, are divided 
between capital, management and labour in proportion to the 
amounts charged in respect of these items in the working 
account. A substantial profit was made in the first two years 
after the settlement was started, but since then, owing to the bad 
seasons and the agricultural depression, farming operations have 
resulted in a loss. The employees are paid wages at the rates 
prevailing in the district, and with very few exceptions ex-Rervice 
men furnish the whole of the labour employed. Another factor 
bearing on the adoption of the scheme was the unsuitability of 
the soil for farming in small areas, thus precluding the formation 
of small holdings grouped round a central farm as recommended 
by the Vemey Committee. 

For farm work in the neighbourhood it is customary to rely 
mainly on boys, who board and lodge with the foreman, and 
who are supplemented by casual workers when any additional 
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labour is required. This arrangement has a considerable advan- 
tage in keeping down the wages bill, but is impossible of adoption 
when the main purpose is to resettle married ex-Service men on 
the land. From a purely economic standpoint, therefore, the 
expenditure on labour on the settlement must necessarily be 
higher than on farms where the older local practice obtains. On 
the other hand, the number of persons formerly living on the 
area now farmed by the Ministry was probably never more than 
whereas, on the settlement to-day, there are 55 married 
couples with 130 children, a total population of 240. The value 
of this contribution towards the larger social problems of rural 
resettlement and relieving the congestion of the towns must, 
obviously, be taken into account. 

To house this large increase of population the Ministry added 
40 new cottages to the existing accommodation. These are built 
in j)airs and are of brick with tile roofs, each containing parlour, 
living- j’norii. scullery and throe bedrooms. A double pig sty 
with run and half an acre of garden ground have also been pro- 
vided with each cottage. Thirty-six of the cottages were erected 
by .August, 1919, and the building work since carried out up to 
the completion of the equipment in January. 1922. consisted 
chiefly of the repair and adaptation of existing buildings, the 
erection of the piggeries, and the provision of baths. 

The addition of baths to the new cottages throws an interesting 
side-light on the stamp of man who has been settled at Patring- 
ton, for baths were not originally contemplated in the early 
building scheme, and their subsequent provision was a concession 
by the Ministry to a unanimous and insistent demand by the 
settlers. 

Social Amenities. — The settlement has shaken down into 
a self-respecting community; and (he present employees are of 
a good class of men and proud to constitute a virile branch of 
the British Legion from which they derive an excellent tone and 
social spirit 

This esprit dc corps is particularly desirable as the settlement 
has to be self-dependent for its recreation. Entertainments of 
various kinds are given during the winter months in a Bi)edal 
Recreation Hut which has been erected. This is also used for 
religious services, and for a Sunday School, conducted by resi- 
dents, which has a good attendance of children. Specif o«t- 
door festivities are the Annual Sports both for children and adolts, 
and patriotic celebrations on anniversaries such as Emfdra l>ay 
and Armistice Day. 
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Farming Operations. — This brief outline of the conditions 
under which the settlers live and work brings us to the actual 
cultivation of the land. The area comprises five farms, of which 
1,777 acres are arable* and 531 permanent pasture. The soil 
('onsists of a mud warp, varying in depth from six inches on the 
inner lands to four inches or less near the Humber bank, where 
nothing will grow which comes in contact with the silt subsoil. 
The methods of cultivation and cropping generally obtaining in 
the district are largely followed on the settlement, but certain 
departures from local practice have been instituted for the 
purpose of studying their efScacy under local conditions. 

Sub-soiling constitutes one of these departures, and is worthy 
of a full trial. To avoid bringing up the unfertile silt, ploughing 
is kept to a very limited depth, with the result that a hard pan 
has been formed which is never broken up. The deeper cultiva- 
tion and rough form of sub-soiling which the steam tackle affords 
have given very satisfactory cropping results ; and sufficient work 
has been earried out on these lines in show that the land would 
readily respond to (he princijde of sub-soiling when carried out 
with model'll implements that effectively break up the pan with- 
out risk of bringing up tb“ silt 

Bare Fallow, and Fodder Crops.— With the fanuing condi- 
liojt.s applicable to the snil and the district, where successive com 
croj)s are giown, it is necessary, in the ordinary course, to 
inti'oduci' a bare fallow so that, whether foul or not, the soil may 
recover it'- ft'rtiiity. This course is necessarily expensive, and 
its restriction on the jwssilile output of the farm can be ill 
afforded in the present hard times. On the other hand, a legu- 
minous crop, such as tares, may be relied upon to restore fer- 
tility to the land and reclaim the lost physical condition of the 
soil. It ha^ been demonstrated during the past two years that 
Sunk Island land is ideally constitulcd for forage cropping and 
the production of silage, while for many reasons it is unsuitable 
for riKits, which, consequently, are gi-own only in small quantities. 
It is hoped, therefore, that a sufficient substitute for the latter 
will be furnished by leguminous forage crops converted into 
silage. These should have the dual advantage of providing a 
valuable food substitute for roots, much needed in this class of 
farming, and also obviating the necessity for so many bare 
fallows. 

Stock Koeptag. — With a large bulk of straw to be consumed 
or trodden into manure, a heavy head of stock has to be main- 
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tained through the winter. In the absence of roots, the cus- 
tomary method in the district is to feed straw only as a bulk 
food, .supplemented by cake and meals to the cattle in the yards, 
necessitating a heavy ration of concentrates to maintain them in 
good store condition. If beef bad remained at war values 
or cake were half its present price, the system might be econo- 
mically sound, but in the present circumstances it is difficult 
to see how it can be carried on profitably as a means of supplying 
manure for the land. The production of silage in sufficient quan- 
tity would, however, go far to meet the need for economical 
feeding, as store cattle fed with it would require far less of the 
concentrated foods. 

Artificial Manure from Straw. — The method recently dis- 
covered of converting straw into valuable manure iJirough the 
action of nitrogenous bacteria, may be of the greatest value in 
a corn-growing district where farmyard manure is a necessity 
and where a superabundance of straw has to be utilised. Such 
a drastic innovation, however, would be too serious an adventure 
for the ordinary farmer to embark upon without a convincing 
demonstration of its efficacy, but the possibilities are attractive 
and the system might prove of the greatest benefit in corn- 
growing districts generally. More particularly would it help 
those farmers who. for temporary financial reasons, are unable 
to ensure the productivity of their land by keeping a sufficii-rif 
head of stock. 

High Wheat Yields.— -Holderness, and more especially the 
Sunk Island area, is an important wheat growing district, and 
very heavy yields are recorded. In 1921, 585 acres of wheat 
were han'ested on the settlement, the highest yield per acre being 
just under 9 quarters of White Victor, and a satisfactory average 
of 6 quarters was obtained from the autumn-sown wheat. In 
the 1922 season, which was si.x weeks later than the previous 
year, there were fi.88 acres of wheat for harvest, but as yet no 
thrashing has taken place. It is feared that the wont of suffi- 
cient sun has been responsible for a disappointing yield ; there is 
a heavy bulk of straw and the crops were very badly laid by wind 
and rain. So far there has been no experimental work to deter- 
mine the comparative yields of different varieties of wheat, which 
it is essential should be carried out under identical conditions 
in the same field. As some of the fields exceed 50 acres in extent 
it should be possible to obtain a convincing demonstration in 
the future on such an acreage ,, 
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That Victor wheat gave the highest individual yield last year 
cannot he regarded as conclusive, as any other variety might 
have done equally well on the same field. From observation of 
the standing crops for the past two years Yeoman stands first, 
with Victor a good second. The former is more in favour with 
millers and the straw appears to stand better than that of Victor 
under stress of wind and weather. Good returns have also been 
obtained from the Old Norfolk Grey Chaff. On the other hand 
Swedish Iron was given up in the past season, as on this land 
it produced a coarse thick-skinned sample not at all liked by 
millers, while Little Joss and Benefactor have been discarded 
owing to an apparent lack of strength in the straw. Until this 
seasfui Bed Byrell had also been grown, but it has not found 
favour on the settlement. 

Mustard Growing. — Mustard grown under contract is a 
popular crop in the district and has been extensively grown on 
the settlement; but with a drop in price from £12 per quarter 
two years ago to £4 Ids., which is the offer for next season’s 
crop, it is questionable if it is a paying proposition compared 
with wheat, even at 4()s., in view of the latter’s less costly 
harvesting and threshing. 

Grass Land. — The grass land is not of the first quality, as 
feediii" bullocks need help to bring off fat; neither is it suitable 
iis a wiioK* for young stock. The rougher pastures, however, 
appear to respond well to treatment, such as heavy winter 
dragging and the application of slag and other phosphates. 

Pig Keeping. — Pigs are a strong feature on the settlement, 
some sixty breeding sows being kept. The Large Black is the 
principal breed, and intercrossing is also carried out with Middle 
White boars for th(! production of porkers, and Large Black boars 
on Large White sows for bacon. Tt is intended now to keep 
pedigree stock of both the Middle WTiite and Large Blacks. 

Farm Equipment. — The farm buildings have been thoroughly 
repaired since the ^finistry took them over and useful alterations 
and additions have been effected, Dutch bams having been 
erected on three of the farms. The private roads, which run to 
a considerable length, have been repaired, and the more impor- 
tant ones, linking up different portions of the Estate, which 
were almost impassable clay tracks, have been macadamised at 
considerable outlay. Water has been laid on from the Hull 
Gorporatimt mains to all the cottages, buildings and yards, also 
to some of the grazing fields; and the settlement as a whole is 
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now well laid out and equipped. With these facilities for work- 
ing, it is hoped that the settlement may institute minor innova- 
tions that will further agricultural interests in the district; anci 
there is little doubt that any practical advantages shown to result 
will be readily taken up and acted upon. 


POTATO LIFTING MACHINERY. 

It is proposed in this article to present what, from the farmer’s 
{joint of view, are the most important results contained in the 
recent Report* on potato lifting machinery. The Report is 
mainly concerned with the third of a series of trials of potato 
lifting machinery conducted at the Manor Farm, Garforth. by 
the Authorities of Leeds University, acting in conjunction with 
the Ministry, but it contains also a summary of results pre- 
viouslv obtained. The first investigation was carried out by the 
University in 1916 and showed that when horse labour cost 
2.S. 6d. a day, men 4s.. women Ss. fid. and boys 2s. Cd. a day, 
the cost of harvesting potatoes by hand was 13s. 8d. per ton as 
compared with 4s. 8d. when a potato-lifting plough was used. 
The acreage costs were £0 lOs. 8d. and .£2 Os. Od. respectively, 
a difference of f4 10s. 2d. an acre in favour of the plough. In 
1919 an investigation was made into the comparative efficiency 
of a digger plough, a rotary machine and a machine of the ele- 
vator type. The cost of harvesting on that occasion came out 
at 7s. lid., Gs. lid. and Sa. lOd. per ton and £8 Os. 3d., 
.£2 lls. 6cl. and £3 Os. fid. an acre respectively. 

The investigation in 1921 was on a much larger scale and in- 
cluded in machines in all. 7 of the rotary tvpe. 2 of the elevator 
type, and a combined lifting, sorting and bagging machine. It 
was not thought necessary to inclnde a digger plough on this 
occasion. Both the economic and the mechanical aspects of the 
problem were investigated: i.e., the actual cost of lifting 
potatoes by various devices was determined, and engineering 
and mechanical data were collected with a view to studying 
the principles embodiod in each machine. 

* “ Fse of Implements in the Lifting of tJie Potato Croft,” IDSli 
University of Leeds and the Yorkshire Conncil for Agricoltnrsl Edneatien, 
price 2s. dd. 
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The Report divides potato-lifting niachinerv into the following 
fom* groups : — 

(1) The Plough Group which embodies an elementary prin- 
ciple based largely on tho ordimiry plough. A plough standard 
carries a broad square-pointed share v/hich runs under the tubers 
and lifts them up to the first set of raisers consisting of steel 
prongs set so as to offer resistanc(» to the earth and potatoes. 
The earth is broken up and the sniailer partifdes allowed to fall 
through whil(‘ the larger clods and potatoes raised to the 
surface. A S(‘cond scd of raisers catch the potatoes as they fall 
from the first and further separate them from the soil. 

(2) The Rotary Type has a scroop share wdiich runs under- 
neath the potato ridg('. The soil with the polatoi‘s is removed 
by a series of rotary anus at the rear, driven at right angles to 
the track of th(‘ machine, which throw the soil and potatoes 
cloar, leaving the potafo(*s on tlie surface. There are two prin- 
cipal types of rotary diggers : — 

\n) tn aaIui'Ii Ok* radiate* dirertlv Iroin the jlruins h}>indle ; 

{In III whirh the toios radiate frem the "pnjner t)\ 1 r'lijr aUaehed to 
a '>\atoin <'f links and tmrs, and thus d» s<iihe an cilipiniil f*afli at 

t}f(‘ ixittom (unfoinifi praet ,call\ to tl-< <q>i' ol Hie 

(3) The Elevator Type einlHidies the primuple of a ^hare or 
sroo]) which raisc's the jxdato ridge on to a long moving elevator 
vhieh shakes out tlie soil. The hauhn is tlirown (^ff by agitating 
forks at tlu' loj) of the (devator and the |K>taloes are thrown 
clear of the machine to the rear. 

M) The Combined Type of machine tvas hiouglit from 
Vorway specially for the test. Tt combines the elevator and 
rotary principles, and is able to separate the soil and liaulm 
by a series of grids and screens and to colle(‘t tho |)otat()es in 
hags at tho rear. Tlie potatoes are sorted out. into tlndr differ- 
ent sizes, stones are also separated from the pot^oes by a series 
of moving gravity traps whicdi permit the heavier objects to fall 
to the ground, wliilst the pedatoes pass along tlie elevator into 
sack. 

The field set apart for the trial was permanent pasture until 
1918 when it was ploughed out. The cropping was oats in 1918. 
wheat in 1919, barley and oats in 1920, followed by potatoes in 
1921. The turf had become (lioroughly disintegrated and did 
not interfere with the work of tlie macdiines. Part of the area 
was level but at one end of the plots there was a rather steep 
gradient which enabled the efficiency of the machines to be 
studied not only on the flat but also on the up and down 

B 
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gradients. The soil was typical light coal-measures land and 
was in good condition for potato growing. The variety of pota- 
toes grown was Great Scot and the crop was in excellent con- 
dition for lifting; there was a little second growth but not 
sufficient to interfere with lifting operations. 

For the mechanical part of the investigation dynamometer 
readings were taken of both digging and road tests, the main 
factors observed being : — (1) Weight of machine in relation 
to drawbar load and mechanical efficiency; (2) Ease of handling; 
and (3) Mechanical construction, having regard to simplicity and 
access to wearing parts. 

For the purpose of obtaining comparative costs, plots contain- 
ing 12 rows of potatoes acre in extent) were marked out 
and each machine was required to work both ways in order to 
ascertain the effect of the gradient on the work done. The 
number of pickers was varied, where necessa?*y, so as to keep 
pace with each machine. After the plots were dug and picked 
they were harrowed four limes and records taken of the quan- 
tities of potatoes brought to tlie surface. A square rod was then 
forked over by band in order to ascertain the weight of tubers 
filially left in the ground. The main factors observed for judging 
the machines from itn ('conomic point of view w(‘re : — 

(1) Coat of fuel, lubn^'anta and p<^nrral upkeep; 
f‘2) Lalx)ur, amount and coat; 

I'S) rercentage of dainaKed tu!)er8 : 

(4) Work roquirc'cl after operations. viu*li iiairowinp: 

iiy) Projortion of total crop finally left in the j-Mound; 

((*) \Voikjnf( (Uhls for jdot and |K.r aere; 

f7) Quantity of work done; and 

(8) Genejal adaptability for any <dljer work. 

The following is a summary of the n‘suUs contained in tlie 
Poport : — 

(1) Bamlett Improved Potato Digger (Link Type), manufactured by 
Messrs. A. C. Bamlett, T-)td., Tbirsk. 


^Summary of Fie.'^ultjf. 


Total weight lifted per plot 

Total weight of harrowings ,, 

Total weight damaged ... ,, 

Estimated weight loft in ground ... ,, 

Total cost per acre 

Cost per ton of saleable w'are and seed lifttul 
Total net returns jier acre from all tubers lifted ... 

Speed of travel in miles per hour 

Average distance potatoes thrown 

Maximuip distance potatoes throw'n 

Brawdiar load in work 


T. cwt. qr, lb. 
2 4 0 0 

0 11 0 0 

0 0 0 24 

0 2 2 10 

11 7 
CO 8 0 
£39 10 9 
3*4 

4 ft. 3 in. 

12 ft. 0 in. 

372 lb. 
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The Bamletfc Machine med the low-speed spnK'ket, and the net working 
time for the plot was 17 J minutes, including two short stoppages of a few 
beoonds ca<di to clear the lower edge of the screen of tops and to clean 
the share. Hardly any choking of the spinner and Hhare was observed. 
The lifted potatoes were left in a row about 4 ft. in width. A large number 
of the potatoes were found at the outside of tlie row where they had been 
stopped by the screen. This uneven distribution, however, did not 
handicap the pickers to any groat extent, as the tubers were fairly well 
exposed. Where the t<jp8 were strong the screen turned these back over the 
)>otatoes at the <Jutor edge of the row, and though in the particular crop 
used for the test tins was not senous, yet in a crop with strong growing 
lops it might piove troublesome by covering up the tubers. 

(2) Jaok*s Imperial Potato Raiser (Link Type), manufactured by 
Messrs. A. Jack and .Sous, Limited, Maybole. 

Summary oj Results. qr. lb, 

'Petal wtsighl lifted l^'r plot 2 6 2 26 

Total weight of harrowings ,, 0 2 1 B 

Total weight damaged 0 0 0 15 

Mstimatod wciglit left in ground ... ,, 0 2 0 B 

J'otal cost per acre A3 8 6 

Cost per ton of saleable ware and seed lifted . . .I'O 10 0 

1'otal net returns per acre from ail tiiliers ramed . €40 1 G 

Spt‘cd of travel in miles pf’r hour 2*1 

Average distanct; potatoc's thiown ... .. . r» ft. 0 in. 

Maxiimim dibiaiue potatoes thiown ... . . .. 12 ft. 0 in. 

Drawbar load in work ^ 473 J lb. 

'I'he action of fhis machine was more \’olciit than the oCter tvpcs, and 
although a Hdcvii wa-^ UM'd winch lestiicied llic width ot spread of iht* 
hulk ol the crop to 5 ft . some of llie tubers uliicli did not strike the 
screen were thrown a diiKtance of 12 ft. 'J’hey were, however, all fairly 
well expo--ed lor pickng. At the third row llu' -creen, which had been 
set to trail cii the ground and was hitched to the track>r to prevent it 
swinging, lieeamc clugged with tops and a ‘'hort stoppage was necchsaiy 
U) clean and raise it Tlie net working lime for the jdot was 27 J minutes, 
'riiere wa.s a tendency lor llie tops to cling n umi the spindle of the 
machine and the centre of tlte spinnei, and these .had to bo cleared wli» n 
opjxirtuiiity occurred at tlu», headlands. Speed was i educed in the last six 
rows, which proved rrore satisfactory as tlic t tilers v\crc tJien not 
Bcattcred so far and wcie also well exjiosed, 

<3) Jack*B Caledonian “A” Potato Raiser (Rotary Type), manu- 
factured by Messrs, A. Jock and Sons. Limited. 

Summary of /fc^u/hs. X. cw^t. qr. lb. 

Total weight lifted ... jw plot 2 5 2 22 

Total wiuglit of harrowungs ,, 0 3 1 15 

Total weight damaged .. 0 0 0 24 

EstimaUid weight loft in ground ... 0 2 0 8 

Total cost acre A3 3 9 

Cost pez' ton of saleable ware and seed hfied ... AO 9 8 
Total not ndiitns per acre from all tubers raised ... A40 14 10 

Speed of travel in miles per hour ... ... ... 2*5 

Average distance jxitatoes throw’ii 4 It. 6 in. 

Maximum distance potatotia thrown 0 ft. 0 in. 

Drawbar load in work 441 J lb. 

V 2 
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The action of the Caledonian “ A ” spinner was less violent than that 
of the Imperial, but the screen was again necessary to control the spread 
of the potatoes to 5 ft. The tubers were not, iiowever, quite so well 
exposed. 'J’he tops tended to twine round the spindle as in tlie case of the 
Imperial. The net working time for this luacfiinc was 25^ minutes for 
the plot, including one minute for adjusting the j-crcen and digger. 

(4) Jack's Galedoniati ** B " Potato Raiser (Rotary Type), manu- 
factured by Messrs. A. Jack and Sons, Limited. 

Summary of Hfsults. q\ c^t. qi lb. 

Total woiglit lifted }>t‘i plot 2 2 1 17 

'J’otal weight of iiarrowings . ... ,, 0 3 0 16 

Total weight damaged 0 U 2 4 

Kstiniatod ^\eight left in ground ... ,, 0 3 0 12 

Total cost per acre l;2 14 10 

Cost per ton (if saleable ware and seed lifted .. TO 9 2 

Total net returns per acre fiom all tubers lifted ... T87 17 0 

Speed of travel in iniles jier hour . 3*0 

Average distance |>otatoe9 thrown 4 ft. 0 in. 

Maximum distance potatoes thrown 0 ft, 0 in. 

Drawbar load in work 474 Ib. 

Tlic net time taken for this plot was 21 minuter, which mcluded two 
stoppages of 30 and 60 setjonds rt'speclively for slight adjustments As 
w'lth the ‘A’' t\pe, the spinner action was h's> M.tlciil lloiu ‘he 

ImjXinal, but the ivotatoes were not left so widl cx[) 0 .sed. The \ ps, 
however, were thrown wide and did not tend to twine aiound the spindle, 
as was the case with the other maclunch of iliis make. 

(5) Martin Potato Digger (Link Type), munufactured by Martin s 
Cultivator Company, Limited, Stamford. 

Summary of HesuHs. q\ cwt. qi. !!> 

Total w'eight lifted .. . . |K '1 plot 2 3 3 1^ 

I'otal weight of Iiarrowings . ... , 0 3 3 25 

Total w’oiglit damaged . ... ... 0 0 1 5 

Estimated weight left in ground ... 0 0 11 

Total cost per ac;re . . i*2 13 2 

Cost per ton of saleable ware and seed lifted . . TO 8 9 

Total net returns ]K‘r acre from all tubers raised . . T42 8 10 

Sjieed of travel in miles jx r hour . 3*1 

Average distance potatoes thrown 4 ft 3 in. 

Maximum distance potakies thrown 9 ft. 0 in. 

l)iawhar l(»ad in work ... ... ... . . ... 451 lb. 

The net working time for this plot was 184 minutes, which included 
only one stopfiage of 10 seixinds to clear the shan*. The fMdatoes w(‘re 
loft in a row having an average width of 4 ft. 3 in., hut were not well 
exposed as when lifted by other rotaiw' machines. The first row was dug 
at too great a speed, and coDhcquently the tubers were siattered up to a 
distance of 9 ft. In the second row', whicli was dug at a slower speed, 
the spread was 6 ft. It was found that with a Iiigh sfieed tlie potatoes 
were spread up to 9 ft., but w^ere cleanly ex^Kised and were easily galbert^d. 
When the speed was lowered a spread of only 6 ft. was obtained, but Uto 
potatoes were not fully exposed, particularly on the side of the row 
next to the machine. 

(6) The Powell Potato Digger (Link Type), manufactured by Messrs. 

Powell Bros., Limited, Wrexham. 
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Summary oj Results. T. cwt. qr. lb. 

Total weif^bt lifted I>er plot 2 5 2 0 

Total weight of liarrowiogs ft 0 2 3 24 

Total weight damaged tt 0 0 0 18 

Bstimated weight left in ground ... ,, 0 2 0 8 

Total cost per acre 14 5 

Cost per ton of Baleablc ware ami seed i-t'tcd .. jCO 10 7 

Total net returns per acre Iron* all tubers lifted ... ii39 3 0 

Speed ol travel m milcb per hour 2*7 

Average distance jxitaUHJs tlirown 5 ft. 9 in. 

Maximum distance potatoes thrown T2 ft. 0 m. 

Drawbar load in work 303 lb. 

The actual time taken for this plot was 27 minutcb, W’hich included 
sovin short stops for cleaning the share. The potatoes were very 'well 
tixfKised, except immediately alongside the path of the niachme, and were 
evenly distributed in a row of from 5«6 ft. wide, but occasional tubers 
Wore tbrowm to a fliritancc of 8 or 10 ft. and even 12 ft. The speed of the 
machine was reduced for the last seven row's of the plot, and as a con- 
soqueiK'o the tnbeis were then t)»row’n up to a listance of about 5 ft., 
but they were not quite ■-o w'ell ex|x>Bed as previously. 

<7) Ransomes* No. 12 Potato Digging Machine (Link Type), mann> 
faefured by Messrs. J»ans<imes, Sims, and Jefienes, Ltd., Ipswich. 

Summary oJ JUsiuii. T cwt qr. lb. 

Tidal wcigliT . , iH‘i ph'i d i 3 1 

Tvifal weight of hariowiiigs ... ,, ♦> 2 2 0 

dotal weight damagt d .... o U 2 4 

hLtiinated weight left in ground ... ,, o 1 3 «s 

T*»tal losi jter acie ... ... . ... .1*3 0 ti 

Cost p<*r ton of callable ware niul -eed idled .. X'O 9 7 

Total not re\nrn>, per m le fron. all tubers raned .. XTO 2 8 

Speed of tja\el ni nnh-s jx-r jKiu»* 2*7 

A\erago distance f>otatocs tlirowii ... ... . 3 ft. 3 in. 

Mttxnijiuu di-lniieo jH>iHtoes thrown ... ... 1 ft 0 in. 

Drawbar load in w oik ... . ... ... . 455 lb. 

d’lie ;»('tna! working time of thi.’; mai fiine was 22 nuiiiue'^ for the plot, 
including < lui Ntoppagi; at the end of the fir^t row to lengthen and adjust 
the draught eluun. A .slight d^lav of a few seconds eaidi lime was 
<K'ca»ioned by tfie nee^•'<^lty <*f t loaning the '-hare at flit' end of each row\ 
Tlie maciune left the tubers will ex}H>sed and evenly disttibuted in a 
row of from 3 ft. to 3 ft. 8 in wide, no jxdutoe.s I'ciiij; thrown t,> a greater 
dislaiK’* than 4 ft. 

(S) The Hoover Potato Digger (Elevator Type), manufactured b\ tlie 
Hoover Manufa-<-turiiig Co , Avery. ()bi<). D.S.A.. and represented by Brit sh 
Hart Farr ( oinpany, 93, Lintxdu Load. I’eterboiongh 

Summaiy oi Results. ewt, qr. lb. 

Total weigJit lifted ... . .. jdol 2 0 3 18 

Total WTight of harrowiiigs .. 0 1 2 14 

Total weight dainugcd 0 0 3 27 

EstimatCMl weight left in ground ... 3 3 1 13 

Total cost per acre T2 16 1 

Cost per ton of saleable W'are and seed lifted ... XO 9 3 
Total net returns jior acre from all tubers lifted ... i'37 11 5 
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Speed of travel in miles per hour 2*8 

Average width potatoes deposited 1 ft. 6 in. 

Drawbar load wiien lifting SIOJ lb. 

For this machine a British Wallis Tractor was employed. The net 
working time for lifting the plot was 24 J minutes, which included stoppages 
of 30 seconds for adjusting the shovel, three minutes for re-adjnsting the 
drawbar, and short intervals to relieve the machine of tops which bad 
choked tJie elevator. The tubers were left in a row varying from 1 ft. 3 in. 
to 1 ft. 9 in. ill w'idtli, this narrow^ width being very convenient for picking. 
Generally speaking the potatoes were w'cU exposed but some w’cre covered 
by tops, winch were not always thrown clear as is intended by tlu' 
agitating forks at the top of the elevator of tins machine. The manner 
in which this uia<*hme leaves the potahos renders it essenlial that the 
tubers of one row must be picked lieforo another is lifted, otherwise the 
right hand tractor wdiccJs would travel over the tubers of the prevituis 
row. As this machine continues to scatter tubers for some 6-8 ft. after 
coinjilcting the row (tlic tubers at the end of the row raised by the scioop 
have to travel up the elcvatoi and drop beh.nd tlie niaelnnt; by the shakers) 
it is advisable to have a clear space at the ends <'f the drills to facilitate 
picking and also for the triwtor to continue in its line of travel behire 
turning. An advantage with this machine is that the potatoes are left 
in a narrow row after bring raised, with the tops placed to the e.sireine 
left but not covering them, which greatly facilitates picking. 

(9) The “ Star ** Potato Digger, nmnufactuied by the Cleveland 
Implement Manufacturing Company Alliance, Ohio, S.A., repu'sented 
by Mes.srs. Isherw’otid and Young, 67, Clu'apsnle, F.C 2 


S!ummary of HcstiUs, 

Total weight lifted ... ... . per plot 

Total weight of harrowing? .. ... ,, 

’fotal WT'ight damaged 

Gsliriiated wi-ii/ht left in ground 

Total cost j»cr jvio 

fust per ton of saleable wuic and .se d Idled 
Total net returns per acre from all tnlaus lifti^l ... 
SjHH’d i»f (ravel ni miles P'T hour 

A VO 1 ago width potahies deposited . 

T)rawbar load when lifting 


T. cwt. qr. lb. 
I 19 1 0 

0 3 1 24 

0 12 0 
0 10 1 21 

X'3 9 4 
TO n 10 
i:26 4 9 
2-6 

1 ft. f> in. 

«or> lb. 


The “ Star ” like the “ Hoover ” was drawn by the Brd ish Wallis 

Tractor. Its net digging time for the plot w^as 29J ininutes, including 

stoppages of IJ minutes to alter the tractor hitch, of five minute? to adjust 
the driving chain of the main elevator which had W'orked off and to clear 
the tops W'hich clogged tlie machine, with other short intervals. There 
wore a number of stoppages whilst digging the second half of the plot 
owing to the scoop being set more deeply in the ridge in order to avoid 
slicing the potatoes. It is evident that the elevators were not of sufficient 
width to deal effectively with the amount of soil wiiich wsks raised when 
the 8C(X)p was set sufficiently deep to raise the whole of the tubers of 
the crop. 

The potatoes were left m a narrow row of about 1 ft. 6 in. in width 

m the rear and in the line of travel of the machine, but were not well 

exposed as a considerable' amount of soil and tops dropp<‘d with and on 
top of them. Consequently more pickers had to be employed than with 
the Hoen'er, 
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(10) The Haag ComUaed Lifting and Bagging Machine : riianu* 
factiirers' agent, Mr. Th. Jespersen, c/o MesHr*?. Baddon and Arton. 


45, Chancery Jl/ane, Tjondon, W.C.2. 




Summary of lo-s'uits 

T. 

cwt. qr. 

lb. 

Total weight lifted 

. 2 

6 0 

22 

Total weight of harrowings 

0 

0 3 

14 

Total weight damaged 

0 

3 0 

20 

Estinaated weight li‘ft in ground 

0 

4 1 

18 

I’otal cost per acre 


£4 10 1 


Cost per ton of naleahle ware and seed lifted 


£0 13 2 


Total net returns per acre from all tubers lifted .. 


X32 1 1 


Drawbar load when lifting 


1,293 lb. 


Tiio Haug Machine only lifted one half of the 

jilot 

allotted to 

It, 

but the figures liave been doubled to i>ermit ot ea.'^ier coinpansou. 

The 


maclune, which '^as in an expenmental stage, proved quite unsuitable for 
English conditions, and at the end ot six rows the emner wilhdiew it from 
the investigation. 

Oonclusions. — Whilst it is not [j snbic to base exart con- 
t'luaions on some of the data eonlainod in the lieport, it is pos- 
sible to make some general deductions so far as groups of 
machines are concerned. 

Plough Group . — The investigation of lt)ir) showed that the 
use of an ordinary potato-lifting plough result(al in a saving of 
I’d 10s. an acre as coni])ared with hand forking anil it would 
appear that a grower of at least one acre of potatoes would he 
well advised to use such an implement rather tlian liand labour 
for lifting the crop. 

Rotar/f Group -In these (rials the maiked superiority of th^^ 
type of inacliine over th(» other typos is shown ^1^ hv (lie fact 
that the not {irofit realisable per aero from the potati^ field in 
question amounted to an average of 1’80 39s. lOd. wlien lifted 
by the rotary machine: I'til 2d. ]>y thi' machines of the 
elevator typi' ; and 3s. Id. when lifted by the eombined tv)>e. 
(2) by the fact that when the ten machines are arranged in 
order of merit according to co^^ts. the. siwen machines of tlio 
rotar}^ type come first, and when arranged in order of merit 
according to their mechanical efficiency the first six are all of 
the rotary ty))e. The minimum area upon which the rotary type 
can be ecimomically employed is about 5 acres. 

Elevator Tape . — All the eondition.s in the test were ideal for 
the efficient working of this ty|)c and had the soil conditions 
been only slightly worse the perform nnees would have been still 
poorer. The only advantageous point in these machines is the 
manner in which the potatoes are deposited after lifting, i.e., 
in a very narrow row. The general performance, however, 
reflects badly on this type, when the quantity of potatoes left in 
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Average Net Profit Kealisjible per acre wlien IiftetJ by (a) Rotary Machines £39 19 10 

(h) Elevator Machines £31 18 2 

(c) Combinetl Type £32 1 1 
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the ground, the percentage damaged, and the quantity of harrow- 
ingfi are examined. The cost of picking constitutes, on the 
average, well over 40 per cent of the total cost of lifting, and 
when the results obtained by this type are examined, it will be 
seen that the cost of picking alone falls considerably below the 
corresponding figures for the rotary type of machine. The 
tractor load is heavy and out of proportion to the work done in 
comparison with the rotary type. The shovel does not avoid 
damaging the potatoes and is certainly no more effective in 
lifting the drill than the share and revolving tines of rotary 
machines. 

The Comhined Type . — ^ITiis type offers a very wide and ex- 
tended field of investigation and the high cost of bagging and 
picking with machines at present employed shows that there is 
scope for any device which will displ.ice hand labour. For every 
£5 158. expended in lifting and sorting the crop, X'4 was ex- 
pend*id in picking, sorting and bagging. If these operations 
can he dispeiii’ed with by the tiso of the combined tvpe there 
is a possibility of saving up to 70 per cent, of the cost of harvest- 
ing and marketing potalws. No machine of this type has yet 
bcfm sufficiently developed to justify its us(>. 

Finally, it must be remembered thsit the results s('t out above 
were obtained for machines working under gwai conditions of 
soil and weather for a few days only and that due allowance 
must be mode for these facts in judging the suitability of a 
machine or method for different soil or climatic conditions. It 
Tuay be acc(>pted, however, that under worse conditions the more 
complicated the machine the greater would be its handicap and 
this would increase as the working conditions became worse. 
This might result in a potato-lifting plough, for instance, being 
more economical on very heavy land or under adverse weather 
conditions than a rotary machine for an area in excess of five 
acres, but it is inconceivable that a machine of the elevator or 
cf)mbine<l Iviie would he successful in unfavourable conditions 
which had pnfved too much for a rotary machine. In extreme 
ca.ses it might be best to use a ridging phmgh or even hand 
labour. 
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WILD ANIMALS OF THE FARM: 
THE WILD RABBIT. 

Pbofessob J. Abthub Thomson, M.A., LL.D., 
University of Aberdeen. 

Thebe seems to be good reason for believing that the Wild 
Babbit lived in England before the Great Ice Age, that it was 
exterminated during that time of sifting, and that it was re- 
introduced — ^probably from the Mediterranean region or Spain. 
There is no doubt that its introduction into Scotland and 
Ireland is comparatively recent. Indeed, it was not known in 
Scotland before the thirteenth century, and there are many 
places north of the Tay which it did not reach till the nineteenth. 
But while it does not like severe cold, as in Scandinavia, it has 
an adaptable constitution and flourishes only too well in a great 
variety of places from Ireland to Australia. 

Enemies. — The Wild Rabbit has no end of enemies, fimn 
man to rats, and yet it holds its own with ease. Against it are 
foxes, stoats, badgers, eats, hawks and owls, ravens and crows, 
and more' besides, yet its ranks are not thinned. In what ways 
does it secure survival? Not because of its wits, for it is not a 
clever creature, and its brain is very smooth. Not because of 
its weapons, for ils teeth are not suitable for biting (though it 
occBsionally bites both man and dog in the extreme of its despera- 
tion), and it cannot give such a formidable back-kick as the hare 
is able to deliver, 

FertiUty. — The first reason for the rabbit’s success is its 
fertility. It is ready to breed at six months; it may have six 
litters between February and September: the period of ante- 
natal life is just about four weeks; there may be five to eight 
young ones in a litter. There is often considerable infantile 
mortality, for if the burrow gets very damp some of the young 
ones are apt to die of paralysis, and there is often the chance of 
a fatal visit from a brown rat. .After they emerge into the open 
the young rabbits are often picked off before they learn to find 
their way about. Counter-balancing all these chances of death 
there is the prodigious fertility. 

Appetite. — A second reason for the rabbit's success is its 
catholicity of appetite, and this rivalry touches man on the rhw. 
For besides grass which is the staple food, rabbits are fimd oi 
cereals, turnips, bark, and garden vegetables. They eat the yom^ 
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shoots of furze and bracken, and, from the agricultural point of 
yiew, that is to the plus side of the account; but everyone is 
aware of thoir very serious depredations in farm and garden. 
There are many curiosities of diet, e.g., birch leaves, laurel 
bark, and rhododendron, but these are neither here nor there 
except in indicating that the rabbit has many resources. A little 
detail which is quite characteristic of the difference between 
rabbit and hare is that the rabbit eats the whole turnip, whereas 
its cousin — a dainty feeder — leaves <he rind. 

Burrowing Habits. — A third factor in the rabbit’s survive 
is to be found in its bunnwing habits. When animals long ago 
left the water and took to terrestrial life, they left behind them 
the freedom of movement which aquatic conditions afford, 
and the}' were restricted to movement in one plane — the sur- 
face of the earth. This restriction involved increased dan- 
ger, which had to be met by greater rapidity and precision of 
movements, implying improvements in the nervous sA-stem and 
the musculature. Rut another way out of the difficulty was to 
gain the power of flight as birds did. or to become arboreal as 
some squirrels have done, or to return secondarily to the water 
as in the case of otters, or to become borrowers like the 
rabbits. The burrow may be only a yard deep, but it is often 
much more; it may have various branches and more than one 
doorway. It is a life-saving retreat. 

A Twilight Feeder. — Another factor in success is in itself 
a confession of relative failure : tlie rabbit is in great part a 
twilight animal. Except when there is a tradition of great 
safety, rabbits tend to rest through the day and to reserve their 
feeding and their frolics for the dusk. It is then that the white 
tail, flicked up by the seniors, gives the ine.vperienced youngsters 
a lead in finding the burrow as quickly as possible. In the 
darkness there is also advantage in having well-trodden paths 
OX' runways, though man utilises these in setting snares. 

SocUtbiUty . — Another useful quality is sociability. Babbits 
are in this respect to the hare as rooks to a crow. They are 
pleasantly playful and the social note is sounded in the quaint 
danger-signal which they make by thumping on the ground with 
their hind legs. Compared with most gregarious animals, they 
have little voice, for it hardly rises above a whisper on ordinary 
occasions. They utter a grunt of contentment when pleased and 
this is wimotimes used as a call-note. Their scream of terror 
when the stoat overtake them is of course pathological. 
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Care of the Young, — Yet another factor in survival is the 
care of the young. The nest at the far end of the burrow is 
made cosy with soft hair pulled by the mother from her coat. 

The young ones, blind for eleven days, with closed ears for 
twelve, and quite naked to start with, are nursed very faith- 
fully ; a dead one is removed and hidden ; the door of the burrow 
may be closed up when the mother has to go out. 

Timid as she is. the mother will occasionally fight for her 
offspring. She will move them from a place of danger to a place 
of supposed safety, just as a cat will her kittens. And very 
important is the period of education which begins when the 
young are able to leave tlie burrow. They have a great deal to 
learn and their mother is a good teacher. 

It seemed of interest to discuss the Wild Rabbit from this 
particular point of view — how^ does it snr\Mve? The answers are 
because it is prolific, with a wide range of appetite, a borrower, 
crepuscular, sociable, maternal, and a good teacher. Of course 
that is not quite all — tl)ere is the keen sense of smell, for 
instance — ^Imt it must suffice; for there are some other questions 
to be considered. 

Promiscuous Pairing. — There are well-authenticated cases 
where a pair of rabbits keep to monogamy for a year at least, but 
that is not the way with the majority. Polygamous is too mild 
a word : promiscuity is the rule. In this connection we must 
notice Podior’s plan for dealing with the Australian rabbit pest. 
He suggested that does should be killed in as large numbers as 
possible, but no bucks. The local result was*that the bucks killed 
the helpless young, and the polyandry that set in becanu' so in- 
tense that the females perished in large nnmbei*s. They were 
persecuted to death by the demands of the bucks. How far the 
plan has worked over large areas we do not know. 

Rabbits were introduced to Australia about 1850, and in the 
absence of their usual enemies they multiplied exceedingly, 
turning enormous tracts of useful soil into desert. Many checks 
have been tried, but the rate of multiplication seems to defy all 
expedients The only hope of permanent relief, and that 
not a very brilliant one, is the increase of the agricultural popu- 
lation. But it is almost a vicious circle. 

Teeth. — A typical Wild Rabbit is about seventeen incheB 
long and three pounds in weight. Like the hare, and unlike 
other rodents, H has two pairs of upper incisors, the smaller pair 
behind the larger. On the lower Jaw there is as usual a single 
pair of incisors. These front teeth go on growing persistently-^ 
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un adaptation to counteract the continual wearing away at the 
chisel-edged lips. 

It occasionally happens that the upper and lower front teeth 
do not meet one another with precision, and then the persistent 
growth of the teeth may prove fatal, though it is. extraordinary 
what a rabbit can stand in the way of dental malformation. The 
chisel-edge is produced automatically because the very hard 
enamel is confined to the front and does not wear so quickly 
as the relatively softer ivory behind. In the process of eating 
it may be observed that the lower incisors work against the back 
part of the front upper incisors, and on the surface of the blunt 
hidden second pair of incisors. There are of course no canines, 
and the furred sides of the cheeks project into the mouth between 
the incisors and the back teeth, which are suited for grinding. 
In rodents that gnaw much more than they wish to swallow, the 
Tion-edible material does not get post the front part of the month. 
Th(' munching movements in e.ating seem to have given rise to 
a belief among country people that the rabbit chews the cud. 

The Fur. — It is interesting to peer into the grizzled greyish- 
brown fur of the Wild Rabbit to see what a subtle mixture it 
is. Rtudeuts of heredity have shown that numerous “ factors ” 
go to the making np of this really heantiful fur. and that the 
dropping out of one or several of these in the niaturing of the 
germ-cells may result in a colour-variety”. So have arisen in 
domestientioii the hlack.s and whites, yellows and “ blues.” and 
other colours — all derived from the Wild Rabbit's fur. Shotild 
these varieties, which man keeps apart, inter-hreed, there must 
•nentually he in the progeny a return to the Wild Rabbit type 
of coloration. Rems that have been separated ont come together 
again. The Wild Rabbit has evidently great possibilities of 
change, for it has sufiplied the material out of which man has 
pslahlislied .Angoras, Tjop-Rars, ” Belgian Hares.” Flemish 
Giants, and so forth. Small variations ocenr in natural condi- 
tions. hut fliey come to nothing, apparentlv because the Wild 
Rabbit is well adapted to survive just .as if is at present. 

Injury and Use. — The circle of the Wild Rabbit's life cuts 
info man’s. They do great damage by devouring field-crops and 
garden-produce. They often smo<^her gooil grass with the 
material thrown out from their burrows. They foul the grass 
so that sheep will not eat it, .and the hare also sniffs and turns 
away. They destroy young trees hy cutting off a ring of bark a 
little above the ground. There is, indeed, something on the plus 
side. They afford useful fur and palatable flesh ; we have noticed 
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that they check the spreading of gorse uid bracken ; and they 
make the most perfect golfing turf in the worid. But even their 
best friends will admit that Wild Babbits frequently outrun all 
reasonable bounds. 


THE ECONOMICS OF WINTER AND 
SUMMER MILK PRODUCTION. 

Jambs WYiiUB, B.Sc., N.D.A. (Hons.), N.D.D. 

The production of milk in this country is carried on under 
highly diverse conditions which vary from farm to iaxm as 
well as from district to district; there is also considerable varia- 
Hon in the method of disposing of the milk. At the one 
extreme we have the “ town-dairy,” where all the cows are 
purchased, kept for only one lactation and then sold to the 
butcher, the milk lx?ing sold direct to the consumer; at the 
<jther, the purely cheese-making farm, where all the cow’s are 
home-bred, kept for three to six lactations and then sold, the 
iuilk being made almost entirely into cheese. In the former 
case, all the feeding stuffs are purchased and the manure sold ; 
in the latter, the greater part of the food is home-grown and 
the manure is returned to the land. In the former, the cows 
calve, or are purchased newly calved, so as to maintain a fairlv 
uniform monthly output throughout the year; in the latter, all 
the COW’S calve in the spring, there is a ” flush ” of milk for 
about throe months after calving and practically none for about 
three months in the winter. 

Systems of Milk Production and Disposal.— Apart from 
town-dairying, the systems of milk production may be classified 
as follows : — 

Orou,p A, MUk Selliiir). — (1) Cows calvo nil Uk* year ronn<} and the 
monthly output of milk is fairly uniform, but liighest during tho months 
of April to July. (2) Cows calve chiefly in the spring, and the monthly 
.output is much greater from April to July than during the rest of the 
year. 

Group fi. Milk Selling ami rfteaie-making.~{l) Cheque nmAc or milk 

sold according to economic conditions (relative prices of milk, cheese, 
pigs, etc.). (2) Cheeao made from March or April to Septenilier or 
Octol>er, and milk sold during the rest of the year. In both cases, the 
cows calve ciiiefly in the spring, and the monthly output of milk during 
the winter months is comparatively small. 

Group G. Sutler-making . — Most of the milk is made into butter. 

Croup D. Chem-making.—UotA of ttje milk is made into cheff 
(These last two groups are relatively uuimportaDt), 
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Further, the milk that is sold by the farmer may be disposed 
of (o) direct to the consumer, (b) to a retailer, (c) to a whole- 
saler, or <d) to a creamery, milk depot or milk factory. In the 
first three cases, most of the aaoilk will be consumed as whole or 
“fresh” milk, but in the last case it may be re-sold to a 
retailer or wholesaler for consumption as fresh milk or made 
into cream, butter, cheese, dried or condensed milk, etc. 

It should also be remembered that from the economic point 
of view, cheese-making and the breeding and feeding of pigs 
are intimately associated, while the same applies to butter- 
making and the sale of buttermilk, or the rearing of calves and 
pigs. Further, the price of fresh milk — and therefore its pro- 
duction — is affected by the imports of butter, cheese, dried and 
condensed milk. 

The above classification is, however, by no means rigid, and 
is much less so than it was even twenty years ago, i.e., the 
farmer has a greater choice as to how he can best dispose of 
his milk and therefore as to the system which he can most 
profitably follow. In the main, this is due to the introduction 
of (1) creameries, milk depots and milk factories, (2) motor 
transport* and improved railway milk vans, and (8) refrigerators 
and pasteurising plants. The general effect of these innova- 
tions is to increase the potential supply of fresh milk, not only 
absolutely but also relative to the total output. 

Irregular Output of MUk. — In view of such wide variations, 
it is not surprising that the organisation of the milk industry 
upon national lines involves numerous problems which so far 
have not been successfully solved. Perhaps the fundamental 
<liffioulty arises out of the irregularity in the monthly output — 
an irregularity the degree of which varies considerably from 
district to district and from farm to farm in the same district. 
Iloughly speaking, what happens at present is a glut or surplus 
of milk in the late spring and summer mouth.“, accompanied 
by relatively low prices for fresh milk, and a shortage during 
the winter months, accompanied by relatively high prices. 

Until recently, the main efforts have been directed towards 
the utUhation of the surplus production by njeans of creameries, 
milk factories, etc., but it would appear that in the agree- 
ments made in the autumn of 1922 between the producers’ and 

♦ Compare Seotiuk Farmer, llth November, 15)22, p. 1386 : — “ Motor 
traction has contributed greatly to the modification of dairying metbode 
in Avondale. Hardly a cheese-making dairy in the whole area now. Milk 
nearly all goea to Olaagow by motor.” 
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the distributors' organisations both in England and in Scotland, 
direct encouragement is given towards the removal of the sur- 
plus by transferring milk to the winter months, i.e., one object 
of these agreements is to obtain a more regular output through* 
out the year. It is commonly stated that the consumption of 
fresh milk in this country is much too low for the national 
welfare, and if this be so it seems rather strange that we 
should hear so much about surplus production. 

Actual statistical evidence of this irregularity in output is 
somewhat incomplete, although its existence cannot be ques- 
tioned: indeed, there is a tendency to look upon it as one of 
the “incurable ills” of the milk producer. In order to give 
some idea as to the degree of irregularity which obtains the 
following data may be quoted : — 

Variation in Monthly Output op Milk. 

CoTrmittee 

Per cent, of Total 
OutpuU 

10*8 
irs 
10-8 

42*7 

91 

71 

5'9 

31 

5*9 
»;<> 

6-9 
8-1 

26*9 


10 *0 


In the first case, the data were obtained by the writer in an 
investigation into the cost of milk production in Scotland for 
the year ended 14th May, 1921, and are the average results 
from thirty-two farms, nearly all of which belonged to 
Group A (1) above. These are therefore actual results for these 
farms for that year. In the second case, the data are taken 
from the Astor Milk Committee Beport and are estimates, 
based upon all the evidence available, of the relative monthly 
output for the whole of Great Britain during the years 1917-18, 
It will be noticed that, as would be expected, the variation is 

* Report to Board of Agriodture for Scotland on an luveatintion into tho 
Coat of Milk Prodnction. 

t Final Report of Oominittee on the Production and Diatribntion of MRk. 
(Cmd. 4118, 1919). 


(1) Si'flttiah Milk ltepo?‘t,* 

Astor 

Period 

Per cent, of Total 


{4 weeks ) 

Output. 

Month. 

1920-21 



May 18— June 12 

891 

May 

Julie IJ -July 10 

9*8 ) Aver, per 

June 

July 11 — Aug. 7 

8'9 } four wt*t*k.s 

July 

Aug. 8 — Sept. 4 
Sept. 5— Oct. 2 

8*0 8*5G 

7*2j 

Aug. 


Ropt. 

Oct. a— Oct. ao 
Oct. ai— Nov,27 
Nor. 28— Dec. 25 

I!:! 1 A^'er. per 
vfour weeks 

6-6 1 '>•■->2 

Oct. 

Nov, 

Dec. 

Dec. 28 — Jan. 22 

Jan. 


Jan. 2a— Feb. 19 
Feb. 20 Mar. 10 
May 20— -Apr. 18 

j \ j Aver, per 

7-9 r ^‘*or weeks 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April 

Apr. 17- May 14 

8*.^ j 



10(H) 
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much greater in the second than in the first set of figures. 
Further, the final report of the Travelling Milk Commission* 
contains the results of a census of milk production taken by 
the Ministry of Food for the week ended 2nd June, 1918, and 
again for the week ended 7th December, 1918. In the week 
first mentioned the total milk production for Great Britain was 
estimated to be about 27.8 million gallons whereas in the second 
week it was only about 18.7 million gallous. 

By way of contrast, lake an example from Denmark. In 
1912-13 out of the total of 84,217 cows included in a certain 
investigation, 38 per cent, calved during October to December, 
81 per cent, from January to March, 19 per cent, from April 
to June and 17 per cent, from July to September. + 

Causes of Heavy Suznmer Production. — If then we are correct 
in our diagnosis of “ irregular output ” as the primary disease 
of the milk industry, the next step is to look for the cause, 
after which it will be possible to decide to what extent the 
disease can be eradicated, or at least alleviated. 

Many explanations can be put forw'ard — connected with the 
climate, soil, size of fatiii, lalx>ur sup[>ly, marketing facilities, 
likings of the farmer and so on — but in the last resort the 
fundamental cause undoubtedly is that each farmer follows that 
system of production which he be.lieves enables him to obtain 
the maximum total profit from his farm. There is no reason 
to think that farmers have a rooted aversion to winter as against 
summer milk production, although it may be said that there is 
a widespread opinion that “ winter milk ” seldom pays and that 
the all-thc-year-round producer makes all his profit during the 
grazing season. 

Before any marked change towards increased winter produc- 
tion (and a more uniform monthly output) will be made, 
farmers must be satisfied fl) that the change is practicable 
i.e., from the point of view* of labour supply, byre accommoda- 
tion, sanitary conditions, etc., and (21 that it is likely to result 
in an incree>se in the total profit from the farm. Let us 
examine this last point a little closer. 

A readjustment in the monthly output, if upon any consider- 
able scale, would no doubt affect the relative monthly prices 
for fresh milk, in accordance with the ordinary laws of supply 
and demand. Thus, an increased winter output would be likely 

v^md. 283, laiSt ~~ 

f Qaoted i« Dmartment of Jgrieulture and Technteal Inniruetmm. 

for Irdkmd^ Vrf. XI?, No. d, p. 727. 

C 
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to cause some lowering in the winter milk prices, while % 
reduced summer production might conceivably result in some- 
what higher prices. Since, however, milk prices in this counta^ 
are indirectly influenced by the current prices of imported 
cheese and tinned milks, it must be confessed that the ultimate 
results under this head are highly problematical. The go-ahead 
farmer, however, will not fail to notice that for some time at 
least it may be possible for him to increase his winter milk 
output very considerably without any reduction in price taking 
place. In favour of winter milk production, it is urged that a 
cow capable of giving 700 gallons of milk after a spring calving 
would be capable of at least 800 gallons after an autumn calving 
— for reasons into which we need not enter here. The data on 
this point are numerous and conclusive.'*' Further, the autumn 
calver produces a greater proportion of her milk during the 
months of highest prices than the spring calver. Thus, we 
might have : — 

(r(tk. Per GaL 7ot tL 
£ s, 

Spring calver gives 700 at 1/2 40 1(> H 

Same cow calving in juituuin gives 800 at 1/4 0 S 

Difference in I’avons <»f autumn l ulvt-r XI 2 U> 


These figures are only illustrative but they serve to emphasize 
two important points which are apt to be overlooked or ignored. 
On the other hand, the autumn calving cow requires, of course, 
more liberal winter feeding than the spring (‘aher. (Other 
costs — labour, general expenses, etc. — may also be a little 
higher, but for the present purpose it is sufficient to deal ith 
the cost of feeding). Now it is generally agreed that, under 
ordinary conditions, wiriter milk production is not likely to be 
profitable unless there is a good supply of home-grown fodder, 
and of roots or silage, although the roots or silage can be re- 
placed to a certain extent by wet brewers’ and distillers’ grains. 
If cheap home-grown oats and beans are also available so much 
the better. Here we can distinguish three typical cases, viz. : — 
(a) On what are at present purely or mainly “grass 
farms,” winter milk production would involve a radical 
change in the method of handling the land, 

(h)^ On many farms, plenty of fodder and roots are available^. 


* 8ec, for example, Jmmal of tim Departnimt of ^t/riculture md Tmhfikui 

Imfriietion for Ireland, yolXlV,l!toA,mdVolXVa,}io. 2 ; Bull, 

Agricultural Department of TJniveraity Oollege* Readinir, Compare 
P.AS,E., 1912, p, 171, and Trana, Highland and Agrie. fibc., ? 
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but these axe fed largely to dry cows which are due to calve 
from Mmch onwards. In this case, tdl that would be neces- 
sary for an incureased output of winter milk would be a re- 
organisation of the milk production department. 

(c) On other farms, again, the fodder and roots are fed 
to sheep and fattening cattle, as well as to dairy cows, or are 
partly fed and partly sold. In this case, it is a question as 
to the most profitable way of disposing of these crops. 

In general, the change towards increased winter milk produc- 
tion could be most readily effected in case (b). In case (c) the 
•question is not so much whether an increased output of winter 
milk would result in an increase in the total profit from milk, 
as whether such a change w'ould bring about an increase in the 
total profit from the whole farm; it must always be kept in 
mind that the goal of the farmer is the maximum possible profit 
from the farm as a whole rather than from any particular 
•department. Looked at from this angle, the problem is by no 
means so simple as at first sight it appears to be, and its 
accurate solution in niiiny cases involves verj’ careful aud some- 
what detailed accounting records. 

At the same time, the general tendency is to lay too much 
stress upon the extra expense in feeding cows which are in full 
milk during the winter months, and to overk»ok or to minimise 
the increased yields and higher milk prices which are obtained 
from autumn as against spring calvers. There is also a ten- 
dency to underestimate the cost of summer grazing, especially 
on temporary or rotation pastures, of which rent and rates 
may form no more than 50 per cent, instead of almost the whole 
as is commonly reckoned. These tendencies are no doubt partly 
responsible for the existing prejudice against winter dair 3 ring. 
An old Scotch saying has it that, “he who counts the cost 
will never yoke the plough.” but the fact that farmers have 
gone on ploughing rather suggests that the cost was not 
correctly counted. It is anvtliing but a simpl.t matter to cal- 
culate accurately the relative costs of production of winter aud 
summer milk, and haphazard calculations are almost certain to 
be very wide of the mark. 

B«t«nu firom Summer and Winter MlUc.— The relative 
profits from winter and summer milk production will depend 
to a certain extent upon the relative market prices for winter 
and sunnner milk, and it is perhaps not sufficiently realised that 
if the cost of production and wiling price pec gallon of winter 
milk are both SO pec cent, higher than those of aununer milk, 
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then the net profit per gallon will also be 60 per cent, higher r 


so that we might have : — 

Cost of 
Production, 

d. 

Selling 

Price, 

d. 

Net 

Profit, 

Winter milk per gal.... 

18 

21 

Threepence. 

Summer milk ,, 

12 

U 

Twopence. 


It ia clear that an increased output of winter milk may be- 
obtained either by increasing the number of cows in the herd 
by the introduction of autumn calvers, or simply by increasing 
the proportion of autumn calvers in the number of cows already 
in the herd. In the majority of cases, the second method will 
probably be the more practicable, but an increase of arable 
dairying, which may take place under existing economic con- 
ditions, might very well take the form of relatively high winter 
milk production. 

Now suppose that we are right in assuming that farmers do 
not go in more extensively for winter milk production chiefly 
because they think it is les.s profitable th.an summer milk pro- 
duction, what evidence can we produce to the contrary? Un- 
fortunately, direct evidence, based upon actual experience, ia 
very scanty, and however easv it might be to make out a strong 
“ theoretical case ” in favour of winter milk it is unlikely that 
such proof would carry much weight with the pi'actical farmer. 

A Scottish Investigation. — In the Scottish investigation con- 
ducted by the writer, which has already been referred to. c<.mi- 
plete data of both costs and returns were obtained from 28 
farms distributed throughout Scotland, but chiefly m the south- 
west. On six of these fai-isis the milk wa.s retailed ; on the 
remaining twenty-two it was sold wholesale, sixteen being 
farms with ‘‘breeding stocks” (t.c., all cows home-bred) and 
six farms with ” flvnng stocks ” (ie., all cows purchased). We 
shall confine our attention to these twenty-two farms as being 
more representative of the milk production industry in general. 

“ Pcoducer-retailers ” are in a class by themselves. 

Before giving a snniiiiary of the reenlta obtained, it aliould be pointed ont 
(1) that the year was divided into (a) the “anmnier’’ or grasdng period from 
16th May, 1920, to 2nd October. 1920 (20 weeks), and (i) the ‘•winter’’ or 
houKe-feeding period from 3rd October, 1920, to 14th May, 1921 (32 weeha),. 
so that the terms “ summer” and '‘winter” have here a speciM and definite- 
meaning : (2) that nearly all these twenty-two fanners wwe all-tbe-year^ 
round producers ; (3) that all the home-grown foods consumed by the oewe 
were charged at market prices so that milk produchtm was made te* 
stand on its own legs ; (4) that the cost of keeping the eows during the diy 
period w as apportioned ovet lujth the summtf and the winter milk, s.g,, s|iring; 
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salvors M^ere depreciated in value between the stocktakings at Idtb May and 
2Qd October, and appreciated between 2ad October, 1920, and 14tli May, 
1921 ; (6) that the results for the summer period were completely tabulated 
and summarised long before those for the winter period were known, «.e., the 
results for the two periods were obtained independently ; (6) that the deter- 
mination of the relative profits from the two periods was not one of the 
immediate objects of the investigation ; in fact, this is the first occasion on 
which the results have been discussed from that standpoint ; and (7) that the 
farms in question are thoroughly typical of the higher-grade fanns of this class 
in Scotland. 

The following table gnmmarises the results from the present 
point of view 


Jtem, fanitt, Fiyniy Stovlu^-^furms, 



Sumniei . 

Wintei. 

Year. 

Summer. 

Winter. 

'fear. 


d. 

♦ I. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

d. 

.Aver. Pr»Kiiich<m Cost ]>cr pil. . 

12*fi2 

20‘3U 

1710 

17 13 

22-2« 

2(^27 

„ Delivery 

M3 

M3 

1*30 ; 

1 27 

134 

1*32 

Total 

13 7:> 

2l‘S2 

18-10 1 

1h'70 

23-62 

21-S9 

„ Price per jirnl 

170K 

27‘W 

23-39 1 

2tr70 

30-17 

26-28 

„ JVitJit ]ier kiiI 

# 

31»3 

<i 12 

519 ! 

. . 1 

200 

6 53 

469 

Total Milk Proilueetl — 

I33.053 

1HI,229 

314.7K2 

41.793 

59.506 

ior.299 

AviT. Weekly Production gal. 

(».(»7S 

5,«63 

6.053 

2.090 

i,8t;o 

1,948 

Rektivt Prcvluction 

of farms wlit're net piofit 

lOO 

8o 


100 

89 

— 

tiluliwr in winter than in Hninrnci 


II 



4 



From this table it appears (1) that on these t'anns the average 
weekly output during the winter period was from 10 to 15 per 
cent, less than in the summer period; in a few cases it was 
actually higher in the winter than in the summer period; in 
others it was as much as 25 per cent, less;* (2) with the breed- 
ing stocks the milk produced during the winter period left a 
net profit of nearly 2id. per gallon more than that of the 
summer period, while with the %mg stocks the difference was 
nearly 5d. per gallon in favour of the winter period; and (3) 
that out of the 22 cases 15 showed a higher net profit per gallon 
in the winter than in the summer period while 7 showed the 
opposite result. 

It should be further noticed that in the case of the breeding 
stocks the total cost per gallon was 59 per cent, higher in the 
winter than in the summer period, while the average price per 

* It was also foand that, with tli« wxieen breeding etneks, for every 100 
gal. of milk pw week produced during the 16 wey.ks from 3rd October to 
26th Deoeiubv, 1920, 127 gal. were produced during tlie 20 weeks from 
16tii May to 2^ Ootober, Im, aad. lOS gal. item 26th December, 1920,' to 

14toMay,mi.: • • ; 
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gallon was 56 per cent, higher, with the result that the het^ 
profit per gallon in the winter exceeded that of the stunmer 
period by 56 per cent. In the case of the flying stocks the- 
corresponding figures are 26 per cent., 46 per cent, and 227 per 
cent., respectively. 

Is increased Winter Milk Production ProfltaUe?— It follows 
from the above that if the average cost per gallon of winter 
milk production were to fall to a greater extent than that of 
the summer milk (as indeed has probably happened since 
1920-21), and if the same ratio were maintained between the- 
summer and winter period prices, then the advantage of winter 
milk production would be still greater than is here indicated. 
In this connection, it may be pointed out that, in the recent 
fis'recmont between producers’ and distributors’ organisations in 
England and Wales for the year ending Michaelmas, 1928, the 
price obtained by those farmers who maintain as uniform a 
monthly output as in the case of the above sixteen breeding 
stocks, will be fully 50 per cent, higher in the winter than in. 
the summer period (as above defined). • 

These results, then, provide an effective answer to the ques- 
tion : In all-the-year-round production as carried on under 
existing conditions, does the production of milk during the 
winter or house-feeding period pay at least as well as summer 
production? We are tound to say that there seems no reason 
why it should not, and it may be further stated that a detailed 
examination of the records of the above farms showed that the 
milk produced during the months of November to February was 
at least as profitable per gallon as that produced during March, 
April and the first half of May. 

We have still to answer the question : Would it be likely to- 
pay the farmer, who has been in the habit of producing most 
of his milk in the late spring and summer months, to arrange 
to calve more cows in the autumn and fewer in the spring so as 
to increase the production during November to March and 
decrease it during April to July, i.e., so as to obtain a more 
uniform monthly output? 

Obviously, no definite answer can be given, for much will 
depend upon the circumstances already mentioned, but refer- 
ence may be made to the results from experiments carried out 
under the auspices of the Irish Department of Agriculture in 
furfliwrance of a campaign for increased " wint«:-dairying ”~ 
in 1909, a census of 68 typical Irish creameries Viewed tibtat 
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70 per cent, of the Annwal output wae produced from Maj 
to September and only 10 per cent, from December to Marob.* 

▲ Trial ta Irdand. — ^The first series of experiments was con- 
ducted at two centres in County Cork during the years 1907-08. t 
At each centre 6 cows calved in the autumn (November, 1907) 
and 6 in the spring (Mmrch and April, 1908), careful records 
of feeding, milk yield, quality of milk, etc., being kept for each 
cow for the complete year after the date of calving. A profit 
and loss account for each lot was finally drawn up. 

At each centre the autumn cal vers, chiefly on account of the 
better yields and higher average prices for the milk, and in 
spite of the increased cost of feeding, etc. , gave a higher net 
profit than the spring calvers — to the extent of £2 10s Id. 
per head in one case and of £1 4s. Id. per head in the other. 
In both cases, the experimenters considered that a clear case 
for increased winter dairying had been made out. Other experi- 
ments in County CorkJ and also in County Down? gave 
substantially the same results. 

It is true that in certain respects these experiments are 
open to criticism, but in the main the results certainly go 
to show that under suitable conditions an increase of winter 
dairying in Ireland would be likely to prove highly advantageous. 

Similar experiments to the above have not, so far as the 
writer is aware, been carried out in Great Britain, but in an 
analysis of the data on the cost of food in the production of 
milk obtained by Crowther and Euston in the Yorkshire in- 
vestigations. Wilson^ arrived at the conclusion “ that cows with 
similar yields produce milk at similar costs, irrespective of their 
times of calving,” for the reason “that the winter-fed cow 
gives enough extra milk to make up for the extra costs.” 


Winter KOk Production in Oenmaric. — ^In Denmark, as in, 
dicated by the data already given, vrinter milk production k 
very extensively practised, partly with the object of maintain' 
■ing a uniform output of butter, etc., all the year round. In 
that country, the important part which root crops play in 
successful winter daiiying is shown by the fact that the area 
under mangolds, swedes and turnips has increased from only 
$6,000 acres in 1888 op to 880,000 acres in 1901 and 678,000 in 
1919; in 1918 nearly 10 per cent, of the total acreage of crap* 


* /wr, of fhe Dmt, Agrie. md Tech. Ineir.for Irelantl, Vol. XII, No. 2. 
+ Ibid, Vol IX, No. 4. 

4lWd,^V<d.XI, No. lj Vol. X,-N®- 1. 
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and grass was under these crops, compared with only a little 
over 6 per cent, in Great Britain.* It may well be argued that 
what is possible in Denmark must also be possible in many 
districts in both England and Scotland. 

It is freely recognised that winter milk production cannot 
be successfully ])ractised under all conditions, and also that a 
sudden and widespread change of policy on the part of milk 
producers would probably lead to disastrous results; but in 
the writer’s opinion there is no doubt whatever that a gradual 
levelling up of the monthly milk output in Great Britain would 
prove beneficial alike to the producer, the distributor and the 
consumer. All the evidence available supports this view, and 
it is probable that experience of the price-agreements above 
referred to will go far to confirm it. (Conditions pertaining to 
both production and consumption have changed considerably in 
the last twenty years, but producers have been somewhat slow 
to modify their methods of production accordingly. It is hoped 
that this article may serve to direct attention to what is un- 
doubtedly one of the most important aspects of economic milk 
production . 


GLIMPSES OF AMERICAN 
HORTICULTURE. 

I. 

W. G. Lobjoit, O.B.E., .T.r., 

Controller of Horticulture, Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Impbbssions of interest and of value to cultivators at home 
should be gained as the result of a visit to the United States of 
America, especially when it embraces visits to many State 
Horticultural Stations, as well as to commercial plantations 
scattered in various States necessitating travelling nearly 
4,000 miles. When one proceeds to sort out the impres- 
sions gained, however, there is a danger of creating the idea that 
one feels entitled, after a few weeks of observation of so vast an 
area, to dogmatise on its characteristics and sum up its features. 

The intention is not to dogmatise but to give a few impressions 
collated from notes taken at the time, in the hope fliat 
they may be of interest, or may furnish some useful information. 
There are circumstances which ap pear to owe their existence 

* Fonu/e Crup» in Denmark, Harnltl F»b«r, pp. 'JSH BD.J 
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to the character of the American people, who seem possessed of 
B fever, induced by a reaction to the many-voiced call of oppor- 
tunity and the hustle and haste of a new country with almost 
limitless potentialities, to exploit the chance of to-day without 
waiting to consider what will be the effect on to-morrow. This 
attitude of mind may account for the American neglect of gar- 
dens, for hardly any attempt seems to have been made to culti- 
vate the garden such as British people know it. The land 
attached to villas and cottages in the suburbs remains unfenced 
with the lawn sloping direct up from the aide walk of the road. 
The lawn, if the spare piece of land covered with weeds can be 
so described, is curiously enough mown with scrupulous atten- 
tion. Vegetable gardens are but rarely seen, and where they 
are it may be taken for granted they are cultivated by English- 
men or Scotchmen. Of flower culture in small gardens there is 
little or none, yet the American is undoubtedly a flower lover, 
and is willing to pay high prices to gratify his taste. 

In Washington at the end of May gladioli were making 8 and 
4 dollars a dni5<n, single blooms of Cattleya were selling for 
4 dollars tin .Tanuary they went up to 6 dollars'), and little baskets 
of mixed flowers such as one could buy for 2s. 6d. or 8b. in 
England were selling for 8 dollars. 

The European allotment does no( appear to exist in the States, 
though there are a few plots at Washington on some land re- 
claimed by dredging from tbe River Potomac that might be 
described as allotments. Washington, a City of 400.000 
inhabitants, possesses fewer of these plots than would 
suffice a country village in England. One could not resist 
the reflection that if by some disaster, such as a widespread 
strike, the supplies were cut off. then Washington would 
be reduced 'o starvation in a few days, there being no 
cultivation of fruit or vegetables in or around it. The reasons 
why the allotment is not a feature of American life as here, were 
variously stated. The climate was given as one, the winter 
temperature being too low for ordinary outdoor vegetables and 
the summer too hot and dry for vegetable production without 
constant watering. The fact that the twilight is short was given 
as another reason. These may have had an unfortunate in- 
fluence, but other factors also seem to have contributed to 
prevent a spread of the movement. The che.npness and low 
rotming cost of the automobile has made it possible for nearly 
-everyone to possess a motor, and the evenings and Sundays are 
■spent in the car, leaving bnt little time for other pursuits. Tins 
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may be a real reason why the villa gardens are bat poorijr 
attended and the allotments remain undeveloped. 

Haste in cultivation of the commercial plantation is also evi- 
dent. It is quite common to see large areas where cuMvstion iS” 
carried on amid standing stumps of the forest trees. Tfaese- 
stumps stand 8 ft. to 4 ft. out of the ground, and are, of course, 
irregularly placed as Nature planted them. Any grower will' 
realise what it means to carry on the processes of cultivation 
among such obstacles; yet many thousands of acres, particularly 
in Tennessee, Kentucky, Georgia and North and South Carolina 
are thus cultivated. These large areas, though cultivated by 
different people, are not divided by hedges, such as is the custom 
in this country and which makes the lanes of England so pic- 
turesque, but are generally left unfenced, except whore cattle - 
have to be kept in bounds, when various styles of rapid, inex- 
pensive and generally untidy methods of fencing are resorted 
to. A unique method was that adopted by a large Dairy Company 
who constnicted an ugly but effective fence by using the stumps 
of the trees that once covered the land and piling them up side 
by side. Idle land has no place in the American rotation, for 
one sees no fallows, unless the land where com (maize) was 
gathered last year end is now left with the stalks still standing 
amid the woods, can bo regarded as a fallow. The practice of 
forcing wild flowers such as foxglove and cornflower may be 
due to this h.iste of exploitation — oi- perhaps to the policy of the 
Federal Horticultural Board which, by making the importation, 
of the better types almost imixjssible, drives people to the com- 
mon and makes possible fortunes from weeds. Other practices 
may perhaps be due more to circumstances than to any charac- 
teristics of the people. Town manure is very scarce, and the 
cost of carriage over long distances is prohibitive. This has led 
to the practice of growing green crops for pbughing in for “ soil 
improvement ” on a very much greater sc^le than in Eng- 
land. A favourite crop for this purpose is a mixture of tares and 
rye, though many other crops ore used. A grower of outdoor 
cucumbers n! Norfolk, Virginia, was using sorghum for this 
purpose. He said the sorghum when 10 ft. high would be 
ploughed by the aid of a specially con.structed machine intO' 
the land. 

It may be of interest to record this grower’s method fmr- 
manuring his cucumbers. The variety grown was a white spine, 
shorter than our greenhouse varieties. The plapts were msedn. 
in-heat in April and planted out in the banning of Hay. 
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hmd receives 100 loads of manure per acre, consisting mostly 
of toim manure but contaimng a mixture d! fine tobacco dust' 
bou^t at 2 doU^ a ton, which is put in to serve as an insecti- 
cide. Artificial manure containing 7 per cent, of ammonia, 6 per- 
cent. of phosphate, and 5 per cent, of potash is added. The- 
grower also had an ingenioas method for supplying liquid manure 
to his cucumbers. Water was lifted by means of a pump geared 
to an old Ford car engine from 6 wells into one main from which 
it issued on to a piece of sacking stretched over a collecting tub. 

A negro workman, provided with a watch, was stationed by the 
tub to put 5 Ib. of nitrate of soda on to the sacking at intervals 
of every 6 minutes, the pumps delivering 50 gallons of water 
every minute. The water containing the nitrate of soda was 
conveyed to the cucumbers by means of overhead pipes on the 
“ Skinner ” system. Such practices serve merely as examples 
to show the many methods to overcome difficulties in manuring 
employed by the American. 

The climate naturally varies over so wide an area, and the 
effect is seen in the practices in operntion in the different States. 
In Florida the season of vegetable culture is from November to 
May. Tomatoes are grown extensively out of doors ; one man 
is said to cultivate 1,000 acres of this crop. They finish by the 
end of May when the land becomes ready for com (maize). Here 
also grape fruit and other citrons fruits form an important crop. 
Mangoes are just being developed, by breeding, into a popular 
\’ariety of fruit. Great thought is being given to the methods 
of tranoporting the mangoes. The latest device consists of a 
liox divided into three compartments, the two end compartments 
being lined with the finest type of wood wool, in which the fruit 
is packed. The centre compartment, provided with holes on 
both sides of it, contains ice for cooling purposes. The Avocado, 
or Alligator Pear (although it is not a pear at all), is now being 
largely cultivated. The fmit is eaten as a vegetable with ml 
and condiments. Pineapples are grown in large quantities, 
coconut palms grow wild and ripen their fruit, and sweet 
potatoes and rice are cultivated. 

The extreme variations in climate between summer and winter 
ore experienced at Norfolk, Virginia, where outdoor encumbers 
are grown in abundance in summer, but the winter is so cold 
that glass mnst be provided to .protect the parsley crops. 

The effect of these olunatic conditions upon the growth of 
trees is remarkable. The oak grows much more rapidly there.. 
In Washin^gton the Einko Biloba makes a handsome tree. 
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When one comes to the north — to Cantwia — apple trees may 
burst their bark and even their roots under the effect of severe 
frost, while vines ripen their fruit out of doors, peaches are grown 
extensively as half -standards, and maize set out in July ripens 
its seed before winter sets in. 


THE TWELFTH REPORT OF THE 
DEVELOPMENT COMMISSIONERS. 

The Eeport of the Development Commissioners for the year 
■ending 31st March, 1922, which has recently been issued by 
H.M. Stationery Office,* contains an account of the greater part 
of the agricultural research carried on in the United Kingdom 
during the year. Owing principally to the general restriction in 
public expenditure the total advances from the Development 
Fund were less than for several years past, amounting to 
.£868,450, compared with £686.467 in the previous year. Of 
the former amount £236,031 went to agriculture and rural 
industries, including reclamation and drainage of land, and the 
remainder to harbours and fisheries. 

The benefits conferred on agriculturists by the Fund will be 
reali.sed from the estimate of the Commissioners that the total 
expenditure of the United Kingdom on agricultural research 
during the year is unlikely to have exceeded £200.000. of which 
£172.000 was provided by the Development Fund. This State 
expenditure has, moreover, not merely taken the place of private 
e.xpenditure, as the sum spent before the Development Fund 
was available was less than oiio-t<;nth of that of the present day. 

Rural Industries. — The subjects to which the Commissioners 
nave given special consideration during the year have been 
Rural Industries and Animal Diseases. It is pointed out in the 
report that rural industries flourish in France and Germany 
while they are derelict in this country. Tet England is not 
inferior to those countries in natural resources and industrial 
skill, while it provides a rich and wide market which indeed now 
absorbs large quantities of the products of foreign mral indns- 
tries. Moreover, mral industries are the solution of the difficult 
problem of finding suitable employment for disabled ex-Servicc 
men. and it is noteworthy that in France and Germany this 
problem hardly exists. 

The Commissioners therefore framed a scheme for setting up 
fgl t he Rural Industries Intelligence Bureau, which will oifltef 

»To bo qbta ned througb any booksollor. or direct flow H.M. Statitmary 
Office, Iropenal House, Kingewsy, London, W.C.S, price Ss. 6d. not. 
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skilled advice to those engaged in or contemplating the estab- 
lishment of any rural industry, and (h) The Country Industries 
Co-operative Society, Ltd., for supplying materials and marketing 
the products.* The former was assisted by a grant of £2,500. 
The latter, being a trading association, is not aided financially. 
The Commissioners also made a grant of £4,210 to the Oxford 
Institute of Agricultural Economics for a detailed examination 
of existing rural industries in England and Wales. A full and 
interesting report by Mr. E. C. Kny on industries in rural 
districts is printed as Appendix TI to the Report under notice. 

Anim al Diseases. — As regards diseases of animals it is 
pointed out that in human medicine great advances have been 
made in recent years and there has been an organised attempt to 
secure the benefits of new knowledge and methods ; in veterinary 
medicine, on the other hand, the effort has been slight. Yet 
every farmer is aware of the annual losses which di.sease causes 
him, and the cost to the public has been forcibly demonstrated 
by the heavA' bill of costs incurred in combating the outbreak of 
foot-and-mouth disease in the past 3 ear. The Commissioners 
accordingly appointed an Advisory Committee in 1921 to inquire 
into the subject, and a programme is now being prepared to 
give effect <0 the recommendations of the Committee. .\ sub- 
stantial sum out of the funds allo<‘nted to the Development Com- 
mission under the Corn Production Acts (Repeals Act, 1921, 
has provisionally been reserv'ed to give effect to the scheme. The 
chapter on the subject contained in tliis report should be widely 
read in order that both agriculturists and the general public 
may snpjinrt the Commissioners in putting an end to a state of 
affairs which the Report describes as a national disgrace. 

Agricultural Research and Education. — The following grants 
to the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries were recommended 
by the Commissioners for the continuance of the agricultural 
research scheme and for the development of agricultural 


education. 

Grants to instittitioDs m aid of ^ 

(a) Scientific rcBearcb aud experiraeuta (muintenance grants) 78,000 

ib) Extension of advisory work 21,000 

(c) Special iovestigationB 4,000 

Besearoh scholarships and travelling research fellowships 2,000 

Administration expenses 1,200 


£106.900 

tm» not payuhle from the Development Fund ... 1,160 


m mjm 

XXli, pp. 648 and 649. 
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The following grants to the Ministiy were also recom* 
mended : — 

Grant to meet the deheit on the working el the Cattle Testing £ 

Station during the year 1021-22 1,094 

Agricultural machinery experiments : Year 1021*22 5,650 

University College, Beading : Grant towards cost of stocking 
the farm in connection with the Beseareh Institute in 

Dairying 2,500 

Alterations and additions to the Ministry's vegetable drying and 
fruit preserving factory at Chipping Campden (additional 

factory grants) 1,260 

Demonstration Lactose Factory* : Further capital expenditure 

and cost of maintenance up to Slst March, 1923 7,450 

Cost of an inquiry into a Superannuation Sdbeme for certain 

agricultural institutions 250 

Maintenance of a Willow Experimental Station ; Year 1022-28 800 

Mawitenance cH Kational Institute of Agricultural Botany ; 

Year 1921-22 2.460 

Ditto : Year 1922-23 8,000 

Demonstrations in intensive milk production on arable land. 

Ket expenditure during the year 1921-22 1,300 

Ditto : Year 1022-23 2,300 

Experiments in the cultivation and rehandling of tobacco : 

Capital expenditure and cosfts of experimental work during 

the four years from 1919-20 to 1922-23 2,000 

Agricultural Machinery Experiments.-^The grant of £6,650 
was made to cover the salary and expenses of an engineer, ex- 
perimental work on drainage machinery, potato diggers, tractor 
harv('stiiig machinery, hedge-cutting machinerv. turnip thinning 
and haiTpsting machinery, and minor experiniciilal work. The 
results of thi.s work are in course of publication in a series of 
reports, f and articles snmmarisinc the results are appearing 
in thi.s Jovnial.t 

Milk Production on Arable Land. — The large scheme of 
demonstration holdings originally proposed has had to be cut 
down on account of the financial situation, but three holdings 
have been retained for the purpose of demonstrating the possi- 
bility of providing a targe production of milk by arable cultiva- 
tion, and securing information by experiments which farmers 
cannot risk making, as to the best rotations and systems of 
farming for the purpose. 

Willow Experimental Statton. — On the recommendation of 
an .Vdvisory Committee appointed by the Ministry the Devebp- 

* this Journal, Bee. 18^, p. 774. 

f Hedge and Stump dearie Devicei : Misc. Pnbo. No. 86, Minil^ of 
Agriculture and Fishenee, 10, Wbiteball Place, S.W.l, price 3e, 6d. 

J THb Journal, April, 1929, p. 6; July, 1992, p. 869; Jmuaty, 1999. 
pp. 880 and 911. 
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ment Commissioners recdmmended a grant for investigationB to 
1>e carried out in connection \rith the Long Ashton Agricultoral 
and Horticnltnral Besearch Station, Bristol, with the object of 
■extending the production of osiers, and providing advice for 
willnw growers and basket makers on questions of organisation, 
marketing, and machinery, in order that foreign competition in 
the basket-making industry may be 8ucc?B8fHlly faced. , 

An account is also given in the report of a number of investi- 
gations into special agricultural problems which were financed 
by the Commissioners. Work in Scotland and Ireland is also 
■dealt with. 


SUB-SOILING. 

PRELIMINAEY REPORT OF A TRIAL OF SUB-SOILING 
DEVICES HELD AT HIGH HILDON, TONBRIDGE, 

IN OCTOBER, 1022. 

Introductory. — In many soils there exists below the top 
soil a solid stratum which may vary in thickness from 4 in. to 
10 in., formed either by chemical action or by the mechanical 
action of continuous cultivation, particularly ploughing, carried 
on year after year at the same depth. This hard “ pan ” has 
certain obviously bad effects. It does not allow of the free 
l»aBsage of water and air and generally impairs the fertility of 
(he soil. 

The practice of tlisturbiug the hard pan, usually called sub- 
soiling. has been practised for at least a centuiy. but the records 
of experiments which have been published clearly show that suffi- 
cient care was not exercised in determining exactly what the 
process was which produced favourable results, and why failure 
attended subsequent attempts to repeat these experiments. It 
appears, however, that some experimenters at least ploughed 
deep (i.e., inverted the soil) when they believed themselves 
to be sub-soiling, and brought to the surface soil which required 
a long time to weather before it became fertile. But these 
distinctions were not at the time appreciated ; and consequently 
sub-soiling was condemned when condemnation should probably 
have been found in deep ploughing unsuitable soil. From time 
to time, however, the practice has been revived and in some 
'districts appears to have been foDowed continnonsly for a long 
period;. hut it is at present impassible, in (he absence of care- 
iolly reeffl^ed experiments, to indicate the limits within which 
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aub-soiling is beneficial. Xhe factors are many aud an extensive 
scheme is required to determine all the underlying principles 
involved. It is not only a question of using a suitable machine 
in the right way, but also of determining what effect sub-soiling 
has upon the yield and quality of future crops. Some scientifio 
experiments have already been carried out abroad but have not 
yielded much more than negative results, and the Ministry has 
decided therefore to institute investigations for the purpose of 
ascertaining the cost of sub-soiling and its results on various 
tj-pes of land. 

Method of collecting Data.— I'ypical soils have been chosen 
in different parts of the country so that as many conditions as 
possible which may influence the results may be included, and 
the investigations will extend over u period of at least five years. 
The data will be collected under two head.« • — 

(1) The cost of performing the oporatioo by vurions methods will be 
determined ; mechanical data itlating to the efficiency of the various 
machinee will also be obtained. 

(2) Data will be collected as to moisture content, soil temperature» 
chemical and mechanical changes, and the resultant yield and quality of 
the crops. 

It will be at least a year before information will be available 
under the second heading, and so far, the data available relate 
only to the cost of sub-soiling by each method employed and the 
mechanical effect of each implement in disrn])ting and disturbing 
the hard “ pan.” 

Test and Demonstration at High Hilden, Tonbridge. — It 

is proposed here to present the remits of a test of seven suh- 
.soiling devices organised by the Ministry, acting in conjunction 
with the Kent Agricultural Ediavition Committee and the local 
Branch of the National Farmers’ Union, and held at High 
Hilden, Tonbridge, in October. 1922. by the courtesy of Mr. 
F, 0. Streeten. The field upon which the tests were hold was 
stubble land with a gentle slope downwards from the south- 
western end, the soil being medium loam ranging from about 
7 in. deep at the top end to 10 in. at the bottom, over a clay 
sub-soil. Plots of equal area were marked out and aDotted to 
the various machines, and a control plot was provided for 
ploughing only. 

Tests were made for the purpose of ascertaining as far as 
possible the economic and mechanical efficiency of the sub- 
soiling devices. On the first day a capacity and cmisumption test 
was made. F.adi device was run for a definite time and mea- 
surements were taken of the area ploughed and sub-soiled, 
the average dimensions of work done, and the consumption of 
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fuel. Becords were taken by a Watson d}maaM>meter of the 
pulls registered by each device when ploughing only and when 
both {doug^ing and sub-soiling. The difference between the 
two results shows the increase of load due to sub-soiling. One 
observer was allotted to each machine and from the records 
taken the final results have been compiled. Every precaution 
was taken to ensure accuracy The ploughmen were instructed 
to plough at a uniform depth of 7 in. and to sub-soil a further 
5 in. and measurements were taken at regular intervale for each 
machine. 

ObawntlOBi «n the Perfomianee of oseh Dotioo sni Snnunafy of RoonUs. 

(1) Bansomey Self4ift Tractor Plough (R,8,L.S.^ T.G.P,)vvith solid covliet, 
skim coalter aad sab^soil tine, Manafactnred by Mesflrs. KanisomeB, Sims & 
Jefferies, Ltd., Ipswich. Price £34 Is. Gd. Tractor : British Wallis, 25 H.P. 


Price £S00. 

Width of furrow in inches ... 10 

Depth of ploughing in inches 7*5 

Extra depth sub- soiled in inches 6*5 

Drawbar load in lb. when ploughing 810 

Drawbar load in lb. when ploughing and sub-soiliiig 

Acreage ploughed and sub'Soiled x>€ir day 1*3 

(/oet of ploughing and sub^soihng |>er acre 24 h. 2Jd. 


The Bub’Soiling tine on this single•breat^tcd plough is attached at the 
rear and works m the newly made furrow bottom immediately behind the 
breast. Facilities are jirovided for rapidly adjusting the depth at which the 
tine works. The draw bar load registered by the Watson dyuainometer was 
not very steady when sub-soiling, but was very regular when ploughing only. 
The work done by this plough W'as very good, the farrows being very regular. 

v2) Ransomes" 2-Furrotc iS'clMi/f Tractor Plough iR.S.L.D.-X.L.) Kent 
breast with sub-soil tine. Price of plough £'37 Ss. Od.. sub-wnl attachment 


£i extra. Tractor ; Weeks-Dungey. Price £360. 

Width of furrow jn inches 10*5 

Depth of ploughing in inches 7*25 

Extra depth of sub-soiling in inches 6 

Drawbar load in lb. when ploughing 826 

Drawbar load in lb. when ploughing and anb-soiling 1,133 

Acreage ploughed and sub-soiled per day 1*73 

Cost of ploughing and sub-soiling per acre 17s. 6}d. 


The sub-soiling tine with this plough is mounted in the position usually 
occupied by the front breast. This implement ploughed and sub-soiled a 
greater area than liansomes* deep digger and also registered a lower average 
draught, and did excellent work. 

<8) Buston and Hornsby's Single-Furrow Self -lift Deep Digger -—Price of 
plough £31 10s., with sub*9oil tine £33 5s. Manufactured by Messrs. Boston 


k Hornsby, Ltd., Grantham. Tractor: British W'allis, 

Width of furrow in inches 14 

Depth of ploughing in inches 7*9 

Extra depth of suh-aoillng in indies 6 

Drawbar load in lb. when ploughing 925 

Drawbar load in lb, when ploughing and sub-soiling 1,125 

Acreage ploughed and sub-soiled per day 2*75 


Cost of j^ughing and sub-soiling per acre 128. 5|d. 
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The sub-soiling tin© on this plough follows immediately behiiid the breast 
and BO sub-soils under the newly made furrow bottom. A very regular 
draught was registered. In the capacity test, a considerably larger area was 
ploughed than by any other maohine, but it must be obeerved that good work 
was to some extent sacrificed for speed. This plough turned the largest 
furrow of any machine under test. 

(4) Hmton and Hornsby's ^2-FurTOw Seijdift General Purpose Plough — 


Price .t'35 lOs. Tractor : British Wallis. 

Width of furrow in inches 10 

Depth of ploughing in inches 7*23 

Extra depth of aub-soiling in inches 5*83 

Drawbar load in Ib. when ploughing 704 

Drawbar load in lb. when ploughing and sub-soilmg 1,160 

Acreage plouglujfl and sub-soiled jier day 2*07 

('ost of ploughing and suh-soiling per acre IBs. OJd. 


The sub Boilmg tine on this plough is fitted in place of the front breast 
and BO runs under the fnrrow’ Indtoin made previously. With the exception 
of the Kuston and Horntby deep digger, this plough covered a greater area 
than any other plough, though here again the work done was not quite of 
the same quality as that done by other ploughs at less speed. The draught 
of this plough was noticeably light, but the extra load due to sub-soiling 
incrca.scd the total draught considerably owing to the sub-soiling tine being 
set at a greater depth than any other. 

(5) Cellters Subsoil .4 f/oc/i went.— Manufactured by Celliers Motors Ltd., 
Brighton Road, OouLsdon, Surrey. Price t‘l2 Pis. Sellur’s plough. Tractor ; 


Eordson. Pric4‘ PT26. 

Width of furrow in mches 10 

Depth of plougliing in inclics 7*4 

Extra depth of suh>sc)iling in inrhes .. 5 

Drawbar load in lb. A^hen ploughing ... ... ... 1.<X)3 

Dra\^har load in lb. when suh-soiling ... ... 453 

Acreage ploughed and siib-soiled per day 1*68 

(V^^t of ploughing and siib-soiling per acre 16 b. 8d. 


In this case the sub-Boiling attachment docs not form part of the plough, 
but is attaclied to the rear of the tractor, the sub-soiling tine being imme- 
diately behind the right iiand driving wheel, A screw and handle is provided 
to regulate the depth of workmg, and it is necessary to raise the sub-soiHng 
tine when travelling round headlainls. This unit performed vi^ry good work, 
but it would an advantage to have marked on the adjusting screws the 
tine dt‘pth in relation to the plough depth. Some ready means of raising 
the tine when travelling on the headlands should also bo devised. 

((}) Darby Sub-soiling Conversion Set , — Manufactured by S. C, Darby. 
Wickford, Essex. Attached to on International tractor plough Price of 
attachment i;7 158. Tractor : International Junior. Price 4!250. 


Width of furrow in indies 30 

Depth of ploughing m inches 7*4 

Extra depth of snb-soiiiiig in inches 6’1 

Drawbar load in lb. when ploughing 799 

Drawbar load in Ib. when ploughing and sub-soiling 1,200 

Acreage ploughed and sub-soilcd per day 1*98 

Coat of ploughing and sub-soiling per acre 25s. (ki. 


The Darby conversion set can be attached to any plough, hut during tests 
it Was used with an International tractor plough, the front nreast being 
reiiioved for this purpose. 



KKi. I. I’l il'ioi an*! Suit-S<u!t-i 



Kkj. 2, Uusiuii i\i llonis}»}r’s Tnict«)r Plough with Suh.s<iiliug nlttichuKiit. 
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(7) Hansomes* XL. Horse Plough, fitted with Suh-soil Attachment — 
M&mifaetured by Mes&ra. KaBsomes, Sima & Jefferies, Ltd. Price ^14 14s. 


isomplete. 

Width of furrow in inches ... 9*5 

Depth of ploughing in inches 6’9 

Kxtra depth of sub-soiling in inches 5 

Drawbar load in lb. when ploughing 490 

Drawbar load in lb. when ploughing and suh-soiling 899 

Acreage ploughed and sub -soiled per day 1*93 

Cost of ploughing and sub-soiling jier acre ‘25s. 3d. 


Three horses were used to pull this sub-soiling plough. The tests were 
carried out in the (‘arly part of the day when the horses were fresh and the 
ploughmen urged them to do their utmost, and the acreage shown per day is 
considered to be in excess of the art a that a team would do during au average 
working day. The quality of the work done was very high. 

The control plot was ploughed by the Rustou and Hornsliy ‘2-furrow plough 
at a depth of 7 inches. 

Ooncluflion. — The figures in Table II relating to the quality 
and quantity of disruption are useful in showing weaknesses 
in the design of some of the machines. A low disruption of 
the soil, and a heavy drawbar load indicates that there is some 
radical modification needed in the design of the tine. For 
ideal tine action, quality and quantity of the disturbance of 
the sub-soil should be g(X)d and the drawbar load reasonably 
iow\ 

Whether the siili-soil should be brought to the surface is a 
matter easily determined when working in clay, where the 
action is known to be harmful, but in some soils it would be a 
matter of conjecture and could only be determined by experi- 
ment. It may therefore be necessary to employ differently 
shaped lines for different soils. At Tonbridge the sub-soiling 
devi<*eR were required to disturb the pan without actually in- 
verting it and each machine satisfied this condition. With the 
exception of the Darby, which is in the form of a straight 
breast, every sub-soil attachment resembled a cultivator tine 
in shape. 

After t)ie land had been plouglu^d and sub-soiled, portions 
of the soil were cut away in each plot in order to ascertain 
the effect. It was discovered that the sub-soiling tine does 
not disturb a width equal to the width of the furrow slice. 
The sub-soil, when regarded in section, presented a series of 
small ridges, the dimensions of which varied for each machine. 
In places the Darby sub-soiling tine cuts an almost circular 
drain, resembling that made by a mole plough. It w^as decided 
to observe the effect of deep sub-soiling, and for this purpose 
Rimsomes’ deep digger plough w^as used, ploughing 8 in. deep 

I) 2 



TABLE I. 

FOR A Working Day of Eight Hours. 



Pall due to sub-soiling alone. 
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and sub-soiling a further 10 in. It was discovered that when 
working at this depth, the tine formed a drain resembling that 
made by the Darby, though the width of the tine standard 
caused a greater gap for the whole depth of the sub-soil. The 
sub-soil all round was well disturbed. 

The tests at Tonbridge proved conclusively that the sub- 
soiling devices actually broke up the hard pan and disturbed 
the sub-soil without bringing any to the surface. Whether the 
correct type of sub-soiling tine has been evolved it is too early 
yet to say. The strakes on tractor wheels running in the 
furrow, assisted materially in breaking the hard pan and so 
decreased the load necessary to pull the sub-soiling tine. 

Explanatory Notes to Tables. 

Table I.-~ReBuit8 (or a woriring dajr ot eight hours. — Approxiinately one 
hour was allotted to each machine for ita capacity tost, Imt as only a fraction 
of an acre wae ploughed and sub-soilod during the test the working time has 
been expanded so as to lepresent eight hours, and the results calculated 
accordingly for convenient comparison. 

Average dimensions of work done. — Tlie (Ijiuensions of work done were 
ascertained at intervals of 10 yards for all machines. 

Average Speeds. — The dynamometer test was diatim‘t from the capacity 
test, and the pulls lecorded are those obtained during the dynamometer tests 
only. As a great divergence of speed occurred, the drawbar pulls are not 
strictly comparative, and it is probable that if records bad been taken of the 
Kansomes’ Beep Bigger and the Ruston and Hornsbx Beep Digger for instance 
when ploughing and sub-soiling, at the same speod, the results might ha\e 
been appreciably different. 

Average drawbar loads registered — The drawbar loads w'cre r(‘gistered by 
means of a Watson dynamometer for tractor- drawn plouglis, and by a Salter 
dynamometer for the horse plough. The sjiecd at which these results were 
obtained must bo kept in view when studying the figures. The Colliers .sub- 
soiling attach monl was fitted to the tractor and not to the plough. A British 
Wallis tractor was therefore used to pull the Fordson lioth with and without 
the sub-soiling attachment m operation. The difference of pull recwrirded in 
this manner ropresentB the pull due to sub-soiling alone, under the conditions 
of the test. 

EsHmated costs . — Hie actual fuel consumed hy the tractors during the 
rapacity tests was measured and the cost calculated, and to ibis main cont 
has been added the cost of labour and capital charges. Several types tracto' s 
w'ere used to draw the ploughs, and varied in price from ^6120 for the Ford son 
to £S60 for the Weeks-Bungoy. The capital charges for the latter tractor are 
therefore almost treble the former. This naturally increased the w’orking costs 
of the ploughs drawn by tJie more expensive tractors, though the capital 
charges in thomselvrc were not very large. A farther point must be remembered, 
namely, that different types of tractors consume different quantities of fuel for 
similar work. The costs given apply only to each machine working under the 
conditions stated and drawn by the tractor named, and to this extent they 
cannot be regarded as strictly oompaji^lve. 

Table II.*--Inemee4 loads due to salHMdUD| and pemntede dlsrniitioii 

of siib*80flB.--The first four columns do not require any explant^dn. 
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Aver<itge per square inch cross section of Furrow , — Frojo tbe diagrams, 
Fig. 5* it will be aeen that the sect onal area of sub soil didturlied varied for 
each device. The average loads per square inch section have been calculated 
from the dimensions of work done and the pull absorbed at a definite speod. 

Disruption of Suh‘$oiJ , — The volume of sub-soil disturbed bj' a sub-soiling 
tine depends npon the nature of sub-soil^ the formation < f sub-soil t.ne, and its 
speed of travel. 

The degree of disintegration of sub-soil did not vary greatly for each device, 
the net result being that after ploughing and sub-sciling, tbe furrow slice was 
inverted and had the normal air space underneath, but l^eneath tbe usual 
furrow bottom was a volume of loose sub- soil containing air and permitting the 
roots of plants to enter. 

To obtain information about the actual effect of sub-soiling, a cubic foot of 
earth was weighed before and after being ploughed and sub-soiled, Tbe differ- 
ence between these two weights under given conditions is a measure of the 
disintegration that tulvcs place. 


COUNCIL OF AGRICULTURE FOR 
ENGLAND. 

The Ninth Muetinfj; of the C’ouiicil of Af^riculture for Eng- 
land waa held on 7th JJeceuiber, 1922, at the Middlesex Guild- 
hall, Westminster. The Chair was taken by Sir Douglas 
Newton, M/P. 

Appointments to the Agricultural Advisory Committee for 
England and Wales.— At separate meetings of Minister's 
Members, and County and Borough Agricultural Committees’ 
Members held previously to the full Council Meeting, the 
following ^lembers of the Agricultural Advisory ('orninittee, 
retiring under liegulation 8, o£ the Agricultural Councils and 
Advisory Committee Regulations, l‘d20, were reappointed for 
a further period of four years: — 

Mitiisfcr's Members, - bord (ainttm, repu^senting owllo^^ <vf iignrultnral 
land; Mr. Oeorge Edwards, k presenting agricultural workers; Jia<ly Mabel 
Smith, representing woiven. 

County and Borough Agricultural Committee's Members . — ^The Right Hon. 
Eord Ailwyn of Honingham, Mr. E. W. Langford, and Mr. G. G. Ren. 

StatMnent by the Minister. — The Minister of Agriculture 
made a statement dealing with certain matters of importance 
arising at the present time. He informed the Council of the 
position in regard to the Importation of Animals Bill now 
l)efore Parliament, embodying the agreement which had been 
come to between the Horae Oovernment. in the time of hie 
predecessor, and the Pominion of Canada. The conditions 
placed on the importation of animals under the Bill were the 
minimum safeguards necessary to protect the live stock of 
this country. The Bill was being taken in a verj' short time 
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at the urgent request of the Canadian GovOTnment, who 
wished to see the matter settled at the earliest possible 
moment. 

The Minister also informed the Council that he proposed to 
set up a Departmental Committee to deal with the question 
of the disparity between wholesale and retail prices of agri- 
cultural commodities. The full terms of reference to this 
Committee were to inquire into the methods and costs erf 
selling and distributing agricultural, horticultural, and dairy 
produce in Great Britain, and to consider whether, and if so 
by what means, the disparity between the price received by 
the producer and that paid by the consumer can be diminished. 
Complaints on this subject had been very manifest to anyone 
engaged in the recent General Election. He was hopeful that 
he would be able to announce the names of the Members of 
the Committee in the enurse of a few days. 

The question of the extension of credit facilities to those 
engaged in agriculture was one which was already being care- 
fully examined by a Cabinet Committee under Sir Theodore 
Chambers. A Report would probably be issued by it before 
Christmas, and he trusted that some practical Scheme which 
would give real assistance to the farmers in need might he 
evolved. 

With regard to the incidence of rates in agricultural dis- 
tricts, the Minister stated that the subject had already been 
before the new Government, and that he was authorised to 
say that every effort was being made to find a satisfactory and 
early solution of the problem, and that it was hoped to make 
proposals when Parliament met again in the New Year. 

On the question of the drainage of agricultural land, this 
was being dealt with in connection with unemployment relief, 
and was one of the most useful directions in which the work 
of unemployed persons could be utilised. A considerable 
amount of money had been expended last winter on relief 
drainage works. This year the Government had decided to 
allocate some £460,000 for the purpose, and the work under 
this scheme was to be completed by the Slat May next. 
Already over 200 schemes had been sanctioned and a large 
number of them were already in operation. 

At the last Meeting of the Council the extensive outbreak 
of Poot-and-Mouth Disease which commenced last January 
was still raging. The Minister was happy to say that by tbe 
30th June the outbreak had been brought to its last r^orted 
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caee, and the coontiy was declared free from disease followiirg 
upon that outbreak about a mouth ago. Further cases had, 
however, occurred recently in other parts of England, though 
the new outbreak was not aetiouB. He hoped that with the 
measures now being taken to control the spread of the disease, 
the Ministry would soon be able to declare the country once 
more free of it. The Departmental Committee, under the 
Chairmanship cd Gapt. Pretyman, M.P., which was inquiring 
into the origin and circumstances of the recent large outbreak 
of Foot-and-Mouth Disease, and into the policy and procedure 
that were followed in dealing with outbreaks at the present 
time, were holding their final meeting that day and he hoped 
that Eeport would be presented very shortly. 

The grant in aid of agricultural development made under the 
Corn Production Acts (Bepeal) Act, 1921 (the share of which 
for England and Wales amounted to £850,000), was being 
allocated in accordance with the agreement which had been 
reached that the sum should be expended during the period of 
five years ending Slst March, 1927, and should be additional 
to the sums which were formerly being spent by the Govern- 
ment on agricultural education and research. Some of the 
new schemes started out of the money would involve a con- 
tinuing charge for maintenance after 1927, though it would be 
the duty of the Ministry to reduce such continuing charges to 
an absolute minimum. 

In reply to questions, the Minister stated that the advisa- 
bility of a test against abortion in the case of cattle imported 
for breeding purposes would be considered by the Ministry in 
framing any Order permitting such cattle to be imported. 
Representation for labour would be provided on the proposed 
Committee on Prices, and the Minister would consider whether 
it was possible to extend the terms of reference of the Com- 
mittee to cover the question of the importation of flour. It was 
also stated that a Bill would be introduced before long to assist 
in the reduction of Sheep Scab on the lines indicated in the 
Report now being laid before the Council of the Proceedings 
of the Agricultural Advisory Committee. 

Lord Selbome moved and Mr. A. W. Ashby seconded a 
motion that a hearty vote of thanks be accorded to the Minister 
of Agriculture for his statement. In the course of his speech 
Lord Selbome said that the Minister had entered on his great 
post at a moment of consummate tragedy in the history of 
the Btt^idj countryside— far more, in his judgment, than that 
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of 40 years ago. He referred to tiie impovexkiied coodition of 
landowners, and the outstanding facts of recent agrioulhural 
historj'. He thought the present position was due in some 
measure to the selfishness and ignorance of the urban popula- 
tion. Mr. A. W. Ashbv, in seconding the vote of thanks, 
said that he regretted this statement by Lord Selborne, and 
gave his reasons. 

Grading and Packing Apples. — Mr. B. R. Itobbins, in the 
absence of Mr. H. German, moved the following resolution : — 

“ That the Ministry of Agriculture be requested to arrange, with the 
ftssistarice of the Dewloprnent Oommieaioners, for the establishment of a 
‘ Packing Station,’ working on co-operative principles, for the grading and 
packing of apples, to commence work next w^ason. The Station should be 
fully equipped with the lattst proved machinery and fittings for the purpose.” 

Ill doin^.^ so, he stated that, fiad he not been asked to move 
the resolution, he would have suggested that it was wiser 
to deafer consideration of it until the suhjcet had been fully 
consider(?d by the organisations. Mr. 11. 0. drey seconded 
the motion, provided that it carried with it the suggestion that 
the question should be deferred. The Et. Hon. P\ I). Acland 
put tlie definite projxisition to the Meeting that the motion 
should be postponed, his reason being that.it was part of a 
much larger question which could usefully come before the 
Council later on when the time was ripe for the Government 
to assist, not in the direct financing of such schemes, but in 
the financing of the organisation and development of co-opera- 
tive societies for the sale of produce. Mr. H. Padwick 
seconded this proposal, and the question was postjxined, by 
leave of the Council. 

Prices of Wheat, Flour and Bread. — ^Lord Bledisloe inti- 
mated that in view of the statement by the Minister he 
proposed, with the leave of the Council, to withdraw his 
proposed motion : — 

“ That the Council be informed whether any, and if any, what stepa im 
l)ciTig taken J)y Majoftty’s Goveniment to enHure that there be some dirtTt 
relation belwocn current prices of wheat, flour, milling offala and bread.” 

Land Settlement. — In the absence of Mr. Denton Wood- 
head, Mr. Dallas moved : — 

“ That th3.s Council recommends the Minister of Agriculture at once t(» 
institute careful enquiries into the progress which x« being made by ex-Service 
men wlio have been installed on the Iwid imder the Land Settlement Act, 
191P).” 

Mr. George Nicholls seconded the motion, ststting that unless 
something were done very quickly to reduce the rents of many 
of the ex-Service men and to assist them with credit facilities. 
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their position would be (me of very great difficulty. He added 
that the question was one which should be thoroughly thrashed 
out by the Council, and he would like to see inquiry made 
and the Council furnished with particulars of the results. The 
motion was put to the meeting and carried. 

Local Taxation and Bates on Agricultural Land. — Mr. James 
Hamilton proposed, in view of the statement made by the 
Minister, to withdraw the motion standing in his name : — 

“ That this Cotuicil respectfully urges the Goveniineni that, at the earlie t 
possible flat(}, the whole incidence of local taxation as affecting ugncultuial 
land be revised ; that rate s on agricultural land be only levied in proportion to 
the l>enefit which it derives from the services provided thereby; and that a 
larger <*ontribution bo made from National Funds towards local rates in 
respect of National Services and especially with regard to main roads.” 

His proposal was seconded, and, by leave of the Council, the 
motion was withdrawn. 

Grant to Heavy Horse Societies.— Mr. Colin Campbell 
moved : — 

“ 'riuit iliis (’ouncii regrets the action of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Kishenes in withdiawing the grant to Heavy Horse Socictic'^s Further, in 
view of the fact that the small amount t'f money expended conferred great 
heiv'fit on tho jnodnetion of heavy horses » it strongly urgtts the Ministry to 
restore the grant fer the 11)23 stapon.” 

Mr. Campbell added that it was only about £8,000 that was 
required. Mr. Griffin seconded the resolution, and hoped that 
the Ministry would not only renew the grant but give a larger 
sum. The position was discussed at length by the Council 
and in the course of it, 8ir Daniel Hall stated that the Ministry 
had been compellc/d to withdraw the grant on the grounds of 
economy. It was a recommendation of the Committee on 
National Expenditure that the Live Stock Improvement 
Schemes should be cut down to the extent of two-thirds. It 
W'as the fact that the other Improvement of Live Stock 
Schemes, such as INIilk Recording and the Use of Better Bulls 
were considered relatively of greater importance than the 
Heavy Horse Societies’ Scheme. A considerable number of 
these Societies had been established and had proved very suc- 
cessful in their working. The Societies were, generally speak- 
ing, now standing on their own legs and doing very good work. 
After all, the Scheme was primarily an educational one and 
did not have the object of providing better sires permanently. 
The circumstances had also been largely altered by the passing 
of the Horse Breeding Act of 1918, removing unsound stallions. 
The motion was, later, put to the Meeting and carried. 
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Credit 7acilltiee. — Mrs. Hugh Middleton moved the foUovr- 
ing resolution : — 

‘ That Uue Ck>iuicil respectfully requests His Hsjesty's GuvemmeDt to 
Xiravide means by which farmers who have bought their farms and are short 
of capital can borrow money at a low rate of interest, to enable them, when 
necessary, to improve tbeir buildings and drain tbeir land.** 

The mover considered that the passing of such a resolution 
by the Council ought to strengthen the hands of the Govern- 
ment. Immediate action was necessary if hard cases were to 
be dealt with before they became disasters. State funds should 
replace mortgages at the lowest possible commercial rate of 
interest. Mr. G. G. Eea seconded the motion. Mr. Clement 
Smith proposed that the words “drain their’’ should be 
omitted from the last line of the resolution. This motion was 
seconded, but on the suggestion of Lt.-Col. Courthope, M.P., 
the mover and seconder of the original resolution and of the 
amendment, agreed to a resolution running as follows : — 

“ That thk Council respectfully requests His Majesty’s Government to 
provide means by which farmers can borrow money at a low rate of interest.’*- 

This amended motion was put to the Meeting and carried. 

Report of the Agricultural Advisory Committee.— Mr. G. G. 

Rea moved that the Half-Yearly Report (No. 4) to the Coun- 
cils of Agriculture for England and Wales of the Proceedings 
of the Agricultural Advisory Committee be received by the 
Council. Lord Bledisloe drew attention to paragraph 6 of the 
Report, in which the statement was made that the Agricultural 
Advisory Committee did not consider that the provision re- 
quiring the Ministry to give consent in each case before Local 
Authorities took legal proceedings under the Fertilisers and 
Feeding StufFs Act, 1906, should be abolished. He said that 
he did not agree with that recommendation and thought the 
requirement should be abolished. He hoped the Council would 
support his view. 

The Council decided that the Half-Yearly Report should be 
received, subject to the attention of the Agricultural Advisory 
Committee being drawn to the matter referred to by Lord 
Rledisloe with a view to further consideration being given 
to it. 
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AGRICULTURAL ADVISORY COM- 
MITTEE FOR ENGLAND AND 
WALES. 

The following is the half-yearly report (No. 4) to the Coun- 
cils of Agriculture for England and Wales, on the proceedings 
of the Agricultural Advisory Committee : — 

The Agricultural Advisory Committee has had five meetings 
since the 18th May last, when the last half-yearly report was 
presented-* The subjects to which the Committee gave the 
attention which is outlined in this report were as follows — 

(1) The Milk and Dairies Bill,— The proposed provisions of this Bill, 
which had been promoted by the Ministry of Health, were submitted at an 
early stage for consideration by the Committee. The Committee concurred 
generally in the objects of the Bill, but considered that the proposals for 
dealing with tuberculosis of the udder wei'e unsatisfactory and would he better 
omitted unless they could he made fully practicable and compensation provided 
as under the Tuberculosis Order in respecl of cows eliminated from dairy herds 
on account of tuberculosis of the udder. They did not approve, also, of a 
proposed clause iti regard to branding of attimalB so affected. The Minister 
undertook to bring their advice before the Minister of Health. 

(2) The Grant of ^850,000 for Agricultural Education and 
Reseaioh.- “It was pointed out that in accordance with the understanding 
which had been agreed upon with the Committee, the further alloc*ation of 
money for Farm Institutes was to he suspended pending a decision as to the 
proposed Grant for Research into Animal Diseases. 1’he Ministry was being 
pressed to sanction progress with certain Farm Institute Schemes, and it was 
suggested that the Committee sJiould now agree to vary the understanding so 
as to allow the Ministry to proceed with such Schemes where it was necessary 
to do so in order to relieve iwal trouble and irritation. This w^as agreed to on 
the further understanding that the spirit of the undertaking would continue 
to he oliserved. With regard to the Grant for Animal Disetise Research, the 
Minister’s suggestion that the Research Institute slmuld be proceeded w ith at 
Cambridge University was approved. 

(3) "Wart DisoSiSO Policy- — As reported in Half-Yearly Repoit Ko. 3, 
the Potato Advisory Committee had recomniendeil that the 1921 Policy,” as 
opposed to a revised Policy which had been suggested by the Ministry wdth a 
view to financial economy, should be put into operation. The position was 
discussed by the Committee, and it was agreed that the Ministry should 
endeavour to carry out the 1921 Policy ’’ with the smaller staff then available, 
the National Farmers’ Union and other agricultural bodies being asked to do 
their utmost to assist the Ministry in the matter. 

(4) Sheep Scab Policy, — The Committee considered the proposition 
which was made by the Ministry that an Order should he issued requiring 
after an intert^al of say 2 years that any owner having sheep, or selling slieep, 
affected with Scab should be liable to a heavy penalty unless he were able to 


* Bee this Jpurmh Juite, 1922, p. 257. 
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nhow that he habitually took proper measures to cure, and to prevent the 
occurrence, or recurrence, of the dieease. Tlie Committee agreed with the 
proposals and considered that it was of importance that agricultural Unions 
and Societies should be asked to bring the proposed change to the notice of 
farmers, and that the Ministry’s pamphlets dealing with the best means of 
eradicating Sheep Scab should he widely circulated. It was agreed that the 
date upon which the Order might become opeiative should be 1st May, 1024, 
and that the penalties might propi rly be a mininuuu of £5, with a maximum 
of £100, The Committee also consideied that a Single-dipping Order for the 
whole country might be issued so as to encourage the universal dipping of 
eboep, in addition to the reiiuireinent of double-dipping (within a specified 
short period) in those cases where Sheep Scab was found to exist. 

(5) Seeds Regulations. — Certain detailed amendments of the Seeds 
Regulations, 1921, were considereil and approved. It was agreed that cereal 
aeeds should for the piesent and pending further experience of the provisions 
continue to be scheduled under the Regulations. 

(6) Proposed Amendments of the Fertilisers and Feeding 
Stuffs Act, 1906. — Thr‘ Committee agreed to proposals which were 
submitted to tliem to the effect that the Ministry should have power, as in the 
case of the Seeds Act, to make Regulations of control rather than to have lim d 
and fast provisions laid down in the Act itself, it did not considei that the 
provision requiring that the Ministry should give their consent before Local 
Authorities took legal proceedings under the A(‘t should be abolished in any 
amendment of the La>v. Tlie doubtful value of some fertilisers wdiich were 
sold as “ mixtures was commented upon and the Committee ciuisidered that 
it was necessary to take steps to safeguaid the farmer in this resi)ect. 

(7) Store Cattle from Canada. — In view of the fact that Parliament 
had declared its opinion in favour of the importation of store cuttle from 
Canada, the question of the precise nature of the precaiitions against the 
introduction of disease, etc., which should be adopted was refened t<:» the 
Committee by the Minister at their Meeting on 2nd August, This question 
was considered as well as the position in regard to breeding stock from Canada. 
It was agreed that the period of detention and supervision wmild require to bo 
a good deal longer in the latter case than in tlie former if breeding stock were 
also proposed to be admitted. The wliol© position was carefully gone into 
and various necessary safeguards indicated. It was understood that nt» niom 
animals could be admitted until an Amending Act had passed through Parlia- 
ment. It w^as agreed that drafts of any pn>po8ed Regulations under the Act 
when passed, should he submitted to the Committee for consideration liefore 
issue. 

At a later Meeting on lat NovemlK?r, 1922, the terms of the agreement 
which had been reached in Conference between representatives of the Horne 
and the Canadian Governments as to the admission of Canadian cattle, were 
communicated to the Committee. The Committee agreed that all precautions 
possible appeared to liave been taken to prevent disastrous results accruing to 
the cattle of this country. The terms of the agreement were afterwards 
published.* 

• Bee thm Decemiier, 1922, p. 770. 
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(8) Tbe AiBrnoultural Situation,— At the Meeting on 5th October, 
the Minister invited t|je observations of the Members of the Committee as to 
any suggested steps which the Government might take to alleviate the 
agricultural situation. He had himself considered it closely. The position in 
regard to a Scheme of Agricultural Credit, the Reform of Agricultural Rating, 
the differences between the Wholesale and Retail prices, importation of flour, 
the possible production of cheap nitrogenous fertiliser, railway rates on 
agricultural produce and other matters were discussed. 

(9) Irish Store Cattle Trade. —At the Meeting on 5th October, the 
Minister informed the Coiniuittee that he was prepared to issue an Order 
reducing the period of observation under licence after sale from 13 to G days 
in the case of Irish store cattle coming into Scotland, and allowing sales to 
take place at all markets in Scotland instead of only at the limited number 
M hich had been indicated. The Committee CNmciined in the issue of the Order. 

(10) The Outbreak of Poot-and -Mouth Disease.— The Com- 
mittee w'as informed of the circuinstanceH of the outbreak v\ljicli commenced 
at llarmondsworth in Middlesex on the 20tli October. This outbreak had 
occurred at the time of the Dairy Show' and Imrl entailed special precautionary 
restrictions in regard to animals at the Show\ Other outbreaks iiad taken 
place at Woodstock in C^xfonUbire, Walton on-Tbames, Windlesham and 
SUiiies. The Committee agreed that it was a forUimite circumstance in the 
case of this outbreak that no market had become infected and the disease was 
apparently being kept well in baml. 

(11) Reports on the Proceedingrs of the Various Advisory 
and Departmental Committees set up by the Ministry- —Two 
quarterly reports wvrv nveived by the .'Vgricultural Advisory Committee, out- 
lining the work done by the other Committees of the Ministry. The rc- 
coimnendation <d* the Warble Fly Committee that animals nflVeted with 
Warbles should !«} treated with a dressing of tobacco and lime w’as specially 
referred to^ and it was stated on behalf of the Ministry that the dressing had 
delinitely l>oen found to give the highest peicentage of success in killing 
Warbles. On the Machinery A<lvisorv Committee’s Report the question was 
rais'Hl ns to the requirement of the Ministry of Transport that breaks and bands 
on the front wheels should he fixed on tmctoiH used for cultivation when they 
travelled along a road. It was arrangtMl that the representatives of the Ministry 
of .Agriculture should assist the National F’anners’ Union in their represent- 
ations to the Ministry of Transport in tlie matter. 


THE “MOSAIC” DISEASE OF THE 

HOP. 

E. S. Salmon, 

Mycologist, South-Eastern Agrkullural College, Wye, Kent. 
rntroduetory. — For several years past an obwnre disease has 
been showing itself in hop-gardens in this country. The dis- 
eased plant resembles in some features, e.g., the shortened, 
non-climbing stems C‘ bines "), a hop attacked by the so-called 
nettlehead ” or " eel worm ” disease, known to hop-growers 
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for more than a quarter of a oentuiy — aad it is ^roba^le tiiat 
hop-growers generally have not yet distinguished between the 
two diseases. Mr, C. A. W. Duf&eld, in his investigations 
into the “ nettlehead ” disease, first clearly pointed out the 
difference between the two diseases. In neitiier disease, it 
may be noted here, was Mr. Duffield able to find evidence that 
an eelworm is the cause. 

The present article deals only with one of the diseases, 
which observations have shown to belong to the “ mosaic ” or 
“virus” group of plant diseases. The other disease, viz., 
“ nettlehead,” which also probably belongs to the same group, 
is neither so deadly in its effect nor so contagious. 

Description of the Disease. — ^The disease is usually first 
noticed by the hop-grower when the plant has probably been 
infected for some time. In this condition (see Kg. 1-3*) the 
stems (“ bines ”) have shortened joints, are unable to climb 
the string or pole and have a limited growth of from 4 to 6 ft. 
from the ground; the leaves are more or less curled, with 
recurved margins, t are more or less mottled green and yellow, 
and together with the upper part of the stem are noticeably 
brittle. All the affected bines with arrested growth remain 
barren. In this condition the “ hill ” of hops is doomed; the 
diseased shoots may either remain green through the season 
or they may die off during the summer; the roots when 
examined are found to be partly dead. 

Less frequently — ^perhaps in those cases where the infection 
is recent — the bine reaches to the top of the string or pole 
and produces a varying amount of “ hops,” but the presence 
of the disease is shown, on careful examination, by the fact 
that some of the leaves are curled and mottled, particularly on 
the lateral branches, and that some of the hop-cones show 
curious and characteristic malformations. In the commercial 
hop-garden it is most probable, however, that those hills whose 
bines reach the top and produce “ hops ” are not recognised 
by the farmer as being diseased, with the result that the 
disease is spread by cuttings talcen from such hills. 

In rare cases of the “mosaic” diEmse, the tips of the 
“ bines ” and also of the lateral branches, cfie back a certain 
distance. 

♦ The writer ie indebted to Dr. Wormsld for the pbotoeraph reproduced 
in Fig. 3. 

t In the net^ehead disease, as Prof. J, Peroival pointed out in 1896 
(J(ntr» S,E, Agric, College^ Vol. I, 1896, p, 6), the leaves show an incurved 
margin. 




Tk.. 3 - -l'p}>or ]><»rti<‘n ot thi' Stem of a ITc 
rimit affootoil with lln* ‘‘ Mn-Nato lhPi‘i\sc 
slln^yin^ the th'atl tip an<l the c irle«l lea\e^. 
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Hatore ol the Dieeaea and its Spread. — The general appear- 
ance of the disease, and particularly the presence of mosaic 
(mottled green and yellow) areas in the leaves, suggest that 
the disease belongs to the group known as ‘ ‘ mosaic ’ ’ or 
“virus'* diseases, of which the best known examples in this 
country are the “ mosaic’* disease of the potato and tomato, 
and the “leaf-curl” of the potato.* Prof. V. H. Blackman 
and his assistant, Miss Lacey, are at present engaged in 
carrying out investigations to ascertain, if possible, the cause 
of “mosaic” disease in the hop. 

The object of this article is to draw the attention of the 
hop-grower to this apparently new disease, and to give evi- 
dence, collectt‘d in the hop-garden, which shows that the disease 
is spread by meavs of ciitiings taken from affected plants at a 
time lohen these are still apparently healthy. The disease has 
been under observation for several years past both at Wye and 
at the Last Mailing Research Station. Some of the most 
striking ca.^es shouing how the disease can remain latent and 
l>e carried in cuttings taken from apparently normal plants 
ar(^ given below : — 

Case I- (Kef. Xn. H20) at Wy(* some time pie- 

viiuis to laoa lomaiuecl ap|Mreiitlv Iiealtliy until iai9, when it suceum]>etl to 
tilt* ‘‘mosaic ’’ <liseaHc. Bcfoiv this (hitc the stock hud been increased at Wm^ 
)‘y tlie taking of cnttiiij;:s wlmdi were jdaiited in xarions places in the expciK 
mental Hop-garden (“nursery"'. The history of thm* cuttings is as 

fol|f»\vs : — 

Cuff from li'Ja. 


lltf. Xo or 

D/ttr ft'hptt 
/ifoKfr/f 

Sfhorod 

“ //' o<!i}r " dif>i 

init 

IIMO 

P.121 

bpt 

liUI 

1 id 5 

r2o 

PUl 

P>21 

Pd57 if nan Dili) 

liU9 

P»21 

AA42 (bom ld‘d 

PUO 

11>22 

AA44 (from I) PM 

15»P» 

15^22 

15151;. (fiom C20) 

liMO 

lil20 

151518 (ti'om C 20 ) 

luin 

P>2’J 

151520 (from C2t») 

loin 

P»20 


It will he sfcn frotn the uIk,vc, that iiot\\ith.'^iandinj4: llie taking: of 
cuttirif^s t'i<»m apparently healthy jdants iho entiie stock of 15 2() at Wyc died 
out from the “mosaie” disease. In the (vise of seven out of the nine cuttings 
mentioned, the rieighht)nrinf»* hop plants growing on cither side of the cutting 
were fiee from the •* mosaic " <lis»‘ase, so thtit it must he conehnleil that the 

* In the Tinted States “inoMuic" dfseases attack a large mmiber of culti- 
vated and wiki plants, and liave been extensively studied. l>r. \V. W. 
Stockberger. of the Tinted States Departniont of Agriculture, has infonne<i 
the writer that no mosaic ” disease of the bop in Amerieiiis known to liim or 
ills colleagues. 

£ 
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cuttings were infected at the time they weie taken from the parent plant — a 
view which is strengthened by the similar evidence given by ciittings of 
B20 which were grown at East Mailing. 

These cuttings were taken in 1913 and 1914 from the apparently healthy 
parent-plant of B20 and its cuttings at Wye and planted in the nursery at 
East Mailing Research Station ; they were then planted out the next season, — 
one rooted sot ” to the “ hill,” — ^in a row of 35 hills.” The progressive 
appearance of the ‘‘ mosaic " disease is shown in the following Table : — 

Hills affevted with 
** mosaic disease, 

2 
I 

n 

3 
0 
13 
0 


19It 

1915 

1910 

1917 

1918 

1919 
1!»20 


'j'iie row was tlien grubl»ed up. 

A second row of 35 hills of B2(K derived siiinlariy from rnttirigs taken 
from apparently healthy plants growing at Wye, was planted nt Mast Mailing 
in 1917. The fate of these plants was as folh»ws : — 

averted irith 
•* wih^aic" disco, yc 

191.S 0 

1919 27 

The row w as then grubbed up. 

It seems clear, fnmi tlic' behaviour of tb(‘ plants in f>tber rows of nt w 
Narioties which were being tested alongsitie the rows of B20 at Mast Mailing, 
that the “ Jiiosaic ” disease was carried in the cuttings of B20 from W\e tt> 
East Mailing, and that they did not in this case l» 0 (;onn* infected from S(»me 
sonn'o ])resent at the latter i)lace. With regard to the second row of 
planted at East Mailing, the row of hops on one side was a variety {Ref, .Vo, 
P, IS) which has never show'ii a hill affected with “ inOMaic ” disease : and 
tlio row' on the other side, consisting of another variety (Kef. No. 38) and the 
horfirultural ^ariety ‘‘ (?nlderi Flop,” lost only seven o»it of the 36 hills, from 
the mosaic " disease. 

Case 2. — A seedling (Kef. No. OC32) was ]dantcd out at Wye in 1912 ; 
it remained apparently healthy until 192tb tlie plant being recorded in the 
tield-book in 1919 as ** healthy”; in 1920 all the slu ads produced were severely 
affected wdth tlie “ mosaic*' disease. Another seedling (Ref, No. OC33) was 
planted iti 1912 next t<» ()C32 ; this plant showed malformed cones in 1919, 
indicating, probably, the first appearance of the mosaic ” disease, and the 
bill was therefore grubbed up. Cuttings w^ere taken from both ( K/32 and OC33 
during the years these tw’o plants were apparently healthy and planted out 
botli at W\ye and East Mailing. The fate of these cuttitigs i$ very instroetive« 


liichulmir some ri*-plante<{ hills. 
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At Wye their record has been as follows : — 


Cutting* from OC32, 

Mef. Ah. 

Planted, 

Affected with 
•* momic ” disease. 

bxi 

1914 

1918 

0X2 

1914 

1921* 

0X3 

1914 

1919t 

0X4 

1914 

1921 

no 

1915 

1922 

0A57 (from 0X4) 

1919 

1920 

0B7 (from 0X2) 

1919 

1921 

OBin (from 0X2) 

1919 

1922 



Still ajfjmrently 

J49 


healthy. 

191.3 

1922 

OBI (from 0X4) 

1919 

1922 

0B3 (from 0X4) 

1919 

1922 

OBH (from 0X2) 

1919 

1922 

f from ()C33. 

Ref, AV#. 

Planted, 

Affected with 
7tfmaic ” disease. 

6X13 

1914 

1921J 

J29 

191.5 

1922 

184 

1918 

1922 

203 

1918 

1922 

Writi (fromJ21>) 

1921 

1922 

W.HD (from J29) 

1921 

1922 



Stilt (tpf/acetttly healthy. 

332 

191.5 

1922 * 

44 

1918 

1922 

\U\ 

1918 

1922 

W'i'u) O*i'o*n .132) 

1921 

1 !*22 


Ai Kant Miillinji, iowh <if UC32 and OC33, fonaistinK of 35 iiills each, were 
jilmiii'cl (luriiiK lUlH and Htli> ; on either aide of them were rowwof oilier new 

. /tt-.i* X’. T-»*o r ... 


an* as follows 

; ; — 

i/i7/.v affee 

onh\ 


1.919 . 


... 1 

192t) , 


0 

1921 . 



29 


I'his row \\a« then gmbhetl up 

' . . . 30 

(tru. 



1919 .. 

!• »«* , • 

~ 

1920 .. 


... 0 

1921 

*/ 

IS 

1922 

' 

254! 

4S 


dhraat^. 


I hiring all this porioii not a singlo hill in the adjoining rows heeamo 
aftecied with the diwase. It can he eafcly coijoluded therefore that the very 

This lilant was recordtjti m 1H20 as vigorous and vtry fruitful.'’ ” 

t M 1918 „ •* very vigoroun and fruit fuL" 

I Some of the ** hoi>s were misshapeti in 1980. 

§ Including some re*planied hills. 
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severe outbreak of the ‘‘uiosuic*’ diseat^ in the rows of ()C32 and OC33, 
resultinj![ in the practical extennination of these rows, was due to the fac?t 
that tlie disease was carried in a dormant condition in the cuttings. 

Case 3.— In 1911 a seedling (Ref. No. L5) was planted out at Wye. This 
plant remained vigorous and fruitful until 1917, when it succunil>ed to ‘‘mosaic” 
disease. Cuttings were taken from it while it was still apparently healthy, 
and planted out in widely separated places in the Experimental Hop-garden 
(Nursery^ at Wye. The fate of these cuttings was as follows - 


Affected loitk 


Ref. yo. of vuit in fj. 

Date when planted. 

“ otogaic'’^ disease. 

S69 

1911 


1916 

aso 

1912 


1914 

CCKi 

1915 


1921 

0017 

1915 


1921 

OA18 

1916 


1917 

ob:>o 

1916 


1922 

OBsa 

1916 


1920 

None of the plants 

growing on either tjide of these 

cntting.s of Lo 


alfected with the “mosaic ' disease. Here again it appears clear that the 
spread of the disease was effected by cuttings taken from an apparently 
healthy plant. It is interesting to note that two of the cuttings succumbed 
to the disease 2 and 3 3 ’ears respectively befoie the parent-plant showe<l 
the disease. 

Numerous other cases have heen met witli, all giving evidence that the 
“ mosait^ disease is carried in cuttings. 

Experiments in Treating Diseased Hills. — Before disruhsing 
the best methods of control, some experiments in treating 
diseased hills may be meiitioued here. Btiring the season of 
1922 the experiment was tried, at the East Mailing Kesearch 
Station by Mr. J. Amos and the writer, of “ pulling ” early in 
the season (June) the diseased shoots of “hills” affected with 
“mosaic” disease, with the idea that shoots arising later 
miglit prove to be healthy, J’he details of these experiments 
will be given elsewhere, but it may be mentioned here that 
no success from tlie practical standpoint, resulted from this 
treatment. 01 21() affected hills, where the bines were 
“ pulled/' 160 (i.e., 74 per cent.) produced no fresh shoots, 
resulting, of emuse, in the death of the hill. Fifty-six bills 
produced fresh shoots, and in 40 eases these shoots were clearly 
affected wuth the “mosaic” disease. In only 5 cases, t.e,, 
in a little over 2 per cent, of the total number of hills 
“ piilled,” were the new shoots that were produced apparently 
healthy. The writer carried out the same treatment of diseased 
hills at Wye: here, out of 173 treated hills, 122 (i.c., 71 per 
cent.) produced no fresh shoots; 32 hills produced again dis- 
eased shoots, and 7 plants, i.e., 4 per cent., produced shoots 
which were apparently healthy. 
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Control Measures* — The full control of the “ mosaic dis- 
ease of the hop cannot be hoped for until the exact cause of 
the disease and the manner of infection are known. 
Prof. V. H. Blackman, F.B.S., and Miss Lacey have now 
c^>minenced investigations along the lines which have proved 
Hucc'essful in other diseases of this type. 

In the meantime, however, considering the havoc that 
“mosaic” diseases are causing in many agricultural crops 
and that severe outbreaks of the mosaic disease in hops have 
already occurred in Kent and other hop-growing counties, it 
is desirable that the hop-grower should take steps at once to 
cljeck the spread of the disease, as far as possible, by adopting 
the following control measures. 

1. Where the “ nK)S‘nc " disease is recognised, the affected 
“ l)ill '' sljonld be qruhhed up at oner. There is reason to 
believe that the “ green -fly ” (Aphis), and possibly other 
in.sccts, spread the disease frouj an infected plant to healthy 
ones. 

‘2. When an affected hill is seen, the adjoining “ hilh 
sh ndd }>e carciulhj scruthnsed for the detection of the first signs 
of the disease, and every hill showing symptoms of the disease 
should bo grubbed up at once. A svKtematic examination of 
the hop garden should he made during June and again jnst 
hefoie hop-picking. 

3. The spread of the disease is undoubtedly taking place 
throngli tlie use’of cuttings taken from affected hills and from 
hills which appear healthy and yet carry the germs of the 
disease. Drastie measures are necessary in order to stop this 
spread of the disease. Either no cuttings should be taken at 
all from a hop garden in which the “mosaic” disease has 
oc(*urred, or, if that is impracticable, then, either (1) no 
cuttings should he taken from that part of the qnrdcn where the 
disease has occurred, or (2) no cuttings should bo taken from 
the “hills” contiguous to the diseased “hill " that has been 
grubbed up. 

'Phe nearer the practice can be followed of not taking any 
cuttings from a garden where the “ mosaic ” disease has 
ocem red, the greater will he the hkelihood of checking the spread 
of this new dis'-^ase. 

Summary. — 1. The “mosaic” disease of the hop — which 
is apparently similar in many respects to the well-known 
“mosaic” diseases of the potato, tomato, tobacco and other 
plants — is proving extremely destructive and verv^ contagious. 
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The hop-plant once attacked never recovers and is usually 
killed in one or two seasons; an infected plant not grubbed up 
serves as a source of infection which quickly spreads the 
disease. 

2. Observations have shown that the disease can be carried 
in the cuttings of hop-plants. 

3. The systematic “ rogueing ” of hop gardens in early 
summer and again just before hop pic^ng is recommended to 
prevent the spread of the disease. 


BRITISH APPLES AT THE SECOND 
IMPERIAL FRUIT SHOW. 

H. V. Taylor, B.Sc., A.R.C.8., 

Dejmty Controller of Horticulture, Minintry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries. 

An article dealing with the general entries, British Empire 
Apple Section, and with pears and grapes was published in this 
Journal for December, p. 788. 

Dessert Apples. — To meet the wishes of the apple growers. 
Sectional Classes were provided for the Kent and Southern, the 
Eastern and Northern, and the West luid Midland growers, and 
for each section a group of Judges was selected to make the 
awards. The Section Cards showing the marks awarded to 
exhibits in the Sections have already been made public, and each 
competitor has had a chance of discovering his strong and weak 
points. The prize-winning exhibits in the Sectional Classes were 
then rejudged for the premier awards in the classes open to 
growers in Groat Britain. A few comments on the best may be 
of some educational value. 

Cox’s Orange Pippin. — The first class was for 6 boxes of Cox's 
Orange Pippin, and it would be difficult to imagine much better 
fruit than the winning exhibits in the three sections. All these 
apples were about the same size — 200 to the box. packed 3 — 2, 
8 — 8. All were highly coloured, well finished, and evenly 
packed. MTien judged for the Great Britain Section the Here- 
ford exhibit proved free from blemish and slightly more uniform 
than the others, and gained the Ist prize by 2 points. The 
University of Reading exhibit secured one mark less, and one 
mark more than the ^x’s from Cambridge, whidi were p eeked 
less solid. The size of apple selected in many of the o&er 
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exhibits was too small; in others so large that only 163 to the 
box could be packed. 

At the sale all three prize winners realised much higher prices 
than the winning Cox’s in the Empire Section. This was 
generally expected, for in this year’s competition the best ex- 
hibits were entered in the Sectional Classes. 

The Cox’s Orange Pippin packed in half sieves were no less 
good, and both for condition of the fruit and the quality of the 
pack, the best exhibit came from that noted fruit growing county 
Devonshire. This secured first prize in the West and Midlands 
Section, first in the Great Britain Section, and two specials. 
The Herefordshire Cox’s came second. The West Country thus 
demonstrates ability to produce good fniit where efforts are made 
to master the processes of grading and packing. 

The avenige prices of Cox’s Orange Pippin were as 
follows : — 



Arrmgp pricy 

A rerag*' price 


prr 

hux 

per hal/‘Siere 


(40, 

7b.) 

of 20 7b. 


£ s. 

d. 

£ fi. d. 

Kent and SGUtbern Counties Section 

1 6 

7 

0 12 4 

Ell St and Northern Section 

... 1 1 

a 

0 10 10 

West an<l Midlands Section 

... 1 1 

7 

— 


H'’orcc«ter Pearmain. — The best two exhibits — the first from 
Hereford and the second from Cambridge — were packed 8 — 2, 
6 — 7 but in each the pack lacked solidity and points were lost in 
both cases. .\8 the show proceeded the condition of the fruit 
rapidly deteriorated, and apart from the winning exhibits realised 
moderate prices at the auction sale, the average being lOs Id. 
per box of 40 lb. 

King of the Pippins. — Good samples of this variety look well 
when properly packed, but really good clean samples are diflScult 
to obtain in quantity. The exhibit from Herefordshire was by 
many points superior to the rest, and for colour, finish, skin 
quality, and general brightness it was as fine a lot of Kings as it 
was possible to obtain, points only being lost on wrapping and 
packing. This exhibit and the second prize winner (from Cam- 
bridgeshire) were packed 8 — 2, 7 — R, which would appear suitable 
for this dessert variety. At the sale, the prices averaged 8s. per 
box for the Kent and Southern Section, lls. per box for the 
Eastern Counties Section, and fis. per box for the West and 
Midlands Section. 

Altmgtgn Pippin . — The best exhibit of this variety also came 
ircm Beret&td, and it gained because of superior colour and 
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brightness. East Suffolk secured the second prize. The best 
exhibit from Kent — at one time the home of the Allington — ^was 
placed third, points generally being lost for a slack pack. Prices 
were generally about 8 b. to 9s. per box. 

Blenheim Orange . — This apple has long been famous in the 
West Country, and it was general expected that the exhibits of 
Blenheims in the West and Midlands Section would be good. 
Curious to relate, however, the best Blenheims (12 boxes) were 
staged by (he only fruit grower in Warwickshire to exhibit at 
the Show and there was little to ehooso between his two lots, 
which secured both first and second prizes. These apples w^ere 
rather large for dessert, but their even shape, clear skin and 
bright colour looked tempting, and more than one visitor to the 
show declared these the best tipples in the competition. These 
(uo exhibits realised 24s, and 21s. per box at the sale, thus 
supporting the judges' decision. Prices genernlly averaged 
12s, fid. per box of 40 lb. 

Other Dcs*tort Varieties . — Many interesting A^‘irietieB were 
shown in the other variety class, such as Gascoyne Scarlet. 
Charles Pioss (many exhibits', James Grieve. Small Newton 
Wonder, Wealthy Winter, Ouinning. Btirnack Beauty, and Rival. 
The names of nil these were attached to (h(^ exhibits for educa- 
tional purposes— a feature which made the show more attractive. 

From a genera] consideration of the of apple in prize 
exhibits, it would appear that for dessert apples the best size for 
packing, except for a large variety such as Blenheim, is 8 — 2. 
7- -S. though if this fails to give a tight pack it inav be better to 
uce a slightly smaller apple and pack 3 — 2, 8 — <S. Tht^ apples 
should be uniform in size, of the correct .shajK-, and with a fine 
!)right skin free from blemish and provided with plenty of colour. 
Boxes so packed not only ‘^ecuro good marks from the Judges but 
correspondingly satisfactory prices when sold. /'For example, the 
Fox’s Orange Pippin in the Kent Section, where three exhibits 
recorded by the Judges as below show standard realised but 226., 
22>. and 20s. per box by auction, but those securing marks of 68, 
fiO. 78. 7fi, 82 88. 90 and 92 realised 2»*>s., 208,. 81s., 81s., 
P8s., 88s.. 88s. and 44s. p(*r box; the Blenheim Orange in the 
We^^t and Midlands Section, with Judges' marks of 57, 69. 78, 
75. 84, 94 and 97, realised at the auction 10s.. 18s.. 14s.. 14 b., 
14s., 21 b, and 248, per box.) 

Cookiiig Apples. — Bramleij Seedling . — Excellent samplee (rf 
both green and crimson Bramleys were showm in both bairete 
and bushels and it whb generally agreed that these packages KW 
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more suitable than boxes for this variety. The first prize exhibit 
from Kent in the Great Britain Section won because of superior 
size, 16 apples only being needed for the top layer. The second 
exhibit was packed 20 to the layer. The condition generally of 
this variety was exceedingly good, though most apples were on 
the small size. It may be of interest here to compare the average 
prices made by the Bramleys in the barrels (‘ornpared with the 
smaller weight in the bushels, and arranging prices sectionally 
they w^ere as follows : — 

t .4 . Kosfrni unf! MhUntith 

h( uf Suiton, . . 

4Srcffon. Srrf/on. 

Barrel ((>0 11..) ... ir,/U 18 !<;/! 

BuhIu'Im (40 H».) ... 8 2 B- 11/8 

XeAvton Wonder . — ilio Newton Wonder apples were excep- 
tionally fine and the weather eondil ions in 1922 proved favourable 
to this variety. Whether packed in barrels, busliels or boxes, the 
(‘xhibits bx)kcfl very attractive, this variety lending itself well to 
display. The best exhibit w^as grown in Worcestershire. The fniit 
of good (|nality and conditioii and possess(‘d plenty of colour. 
The ])a(i<ing was slightly better than that of the second, but 
fhe only full marks aw^arded for method of ringing in were for 
I'U unplaced] Kent (‘.xhibit whi^h had 17 apides on the top lavor. 
finishing witli one in the middU'. 

Prices for barrels of Newton Wonder won' generally good, the 
-uc*rage l^eing -Kent and Sontheni (Vauili' s Section 16s 8d. 
]a*r barrel; Kuslern Gonntie.s Section Tis. od. per barrel; and 
WVst and ^fidlands St^ction ir»s. IJd. per barrel. 

Lane*,^ Prinre Albert . — This variety has long betui a popular 
toimnercial ap])Io. but on few occasions have such excellent 
-amplos been collected as were shown in hoxis, barrels and 
lai.-liels on tin* present occasion. 0;mpetiti<ui was very keen. 
an»l only samples with bright skins and poss(*ssed of the eon- 
^jiiciious rod stripes secured prizes. The first prize wdnner 

orcestershire growm) was many points superior to the others. 
The apples wxue large, flie (op layer consisting of but 14, of 
which four wen* in the middle. The eyes were turned towards the 
centre making a really attractive exhibit. Prices for Lane’s 
wtue good and several exhibits made more than 20s. per barrel, 
whilst the average prices w’ero as follows : — For Kent and 
ftoiithern Section, 12s. per barrel; Eastern Counties Section. 
18s. 6d. per barrel; and West and Midlands Sootion. 14s 3d. 
l>er barrel. 

Other Coohing Varieties . — In the other variety ’* class. Lord 

Derby, a favourite in the Eastern Counties, was largek shown. 
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There were also Large Charles llos» and Blenheim, Gascoyne 
Scarlet, Wellingtons, Annie Elizabeth, and five exhibits of King 
Edward VTT and Encx)re. Both of these new varieties are 
thought to have great commercial possibilities as late culinary 
varieties. Again all these exhibits bore names for educational 
purposes. 

Of the many fine exhibits in the barrel class one lot of Lord 
Derby from Cambridge scored many points above the others 
mainly because of superior packing, which showed an excep- 
tionally gootl and even finish. There were 18 apples on the top 
layer with three in the middle. This exhibit won two first prizes 
and sold for tho high figure of BOs. per barrel. 

The culinary apples in bushels proved an attractive exhibit. 
The first prize, for highly coloured good quality apples from 
Wisbech, was packed 20 to the layer with one in the centre. This 
realised 2is. per bushel. The second prize was awarded to an 
exhibit of King Edward VII. Cambridge grown, which sold for 
Ifis. per bushel. 

Notes. — General considerations would suggest that size, 
colour, quality, and good packing are the essential points for 
cooking apples, no matter whether for the Judges’ adjudication 
or for sale. It was suggested that tho best method of judging 
cooking .apples would be to award the prizes to those exhibits 
that made the most money. WTiilst exhibitors might complain 
if this method were adopted, a comparison showed that the 
Judges’ section cards and (ho prices realised run almost parallel, 
both for the dessert apples, of which a few instances have been 
quoted, as well as for the cooking. For instance, in the class 
for six barrels of Lane’s Prince Albert (Kent Section) the marks 
were 69. 78, 78. fK). 83. 86. 87 , 90, 91. 92, and the auction 
prices JOs.. Us., lls.. 11s., 12r,. 12s., 15b.. 13s.. 16s.. 178. 
For the Newton Wonder in the West and Midlands. Judges’ 
marks were 71. 75 , 79. 85 , 85 . 88, 89, 90, 90, 92, 96. 97, 
and the prices Ids., 128., IBs., ISs., IBs., ITs., 16g., 16f., 
178.. 18s.. 20s.. 27b. The figures run too consistently on 
parallel lines to be a mere accident. 

The box and *he half sieve for dessert apples, and the barrel 
and sieve for culinary, find champions and oj^ponents in every 
market, and it may be interesting to give figures of the prieee 
realised at the auction sale. These were as follows : — 

There were in all 798 boxes of dessert apples wfaidi. raa 
of the low prices realised for the Wmnester and ASiBftpiQt 
and bad specimens of Kings, only averaged IBs. 8d, pw 
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40 lb. There were 368 half sieves which realised an average 6! 
Bs. 9d. per package; which seems fo indicate ite value as a 
commercial package still of value. It must be remembered, 
however, that in a large majority of cases the apples in the half 
sieves were Cox’s Orange Pippin, 

The comparison amongst cooking varieties is made easier 
because of the more level standard of quality recognised for this 
purpose. There were in all 8,')2 half barrels (60 lb.) which sold 
for an average price of Hs 6d.; and 860 bushel sieves (40 lb.) 
^^hich realised Ss. 7d. per package. This would indicate an 
advantage for the half barrel as a sound commercial package for 
cooking apples. 

Besides the educational and immediate commercial advantage 
of this show to the exhibitors, it will tend to stimulate growers 
to improve their methods of grading and packing, when their 
difficulties in competing in the home markets against imported 
produce will become less. 


THE VALUE OF A FIRST CROSS IN 
THE PRODUCTION OF PORK 
AND BACON. 

It is a (»mmonly hold view (bat, in the production of pork or 
bacon, it is a sound commercial proposition to use a first cross. 
The reasons advanced are twofold : Q) a suitable fiirst cross gives 
an ideal side of the bacon, and (2) the first cross matures more 
quickly and costs less to feed 

An experiment on commercial lines carried out at the Lord 
Wandsworth Institution at Long Sutton, Hampshire, during 
the winter of 1921 is of interest in this connection, since the 
results of the trial indicate that a first cross does mature more 
quickly and is more economical to feed. Unfortunately the data 
available do not extend to the slaughter stage, considerations of 
a purely commercial nature, such as selection for breeding and 
matteting facilities, precluding the comparison of the data 
beyemd the fourth month of feeding. 

In the trial, nine pure bred Ijarge Black pigs were compared 
with Berkshire-Large Black crosses. At the commencement 
of ^ trial, 18th October, 1991, the pigs were eight weeks old. 
The {dgs in both lots received identical treatment throughout. 
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both, with regard to feeding and management, and the reealte 
obtained may be safely attributed to the difference due to the 
first cross. 

For the first two months both lots of pigs received the same 
((iiantity of fo(.)d, but as the cross brods thrived much better, it 
was found necessary to feed them a little more generously in 
the latter stages of the trial. In both cases, the pigs were given 
US much meal as they would eagerly clear up at each meal. 
The exact particulars as to meals fed are as follows : — 


Purr lired». 

28 (’uusinued 218J lit. 

toppings, 105J lb. barley 
105J l(>. iiiaizp, ^erm meal- 43b 
lb. mixed ue ula, and 1 12 lb. skim 
milk. 

'Ia4l 28 CVnisumed 181 jl lb 

tuppiiifjh, 237| lb. barley meal. 
237} lb. mai/.c frorm meal, 89 lb. 
palm kernel im-al 74511) mi.xcd 
meals, plus 1 12 lb. skim milk. 

',\rd 28 Consumed 1,024 11 • 

of meal consist injf of 857,] lb. 
palm kernel. 809?i li». maize ^enn 
and 857<; lb. barley meal, to- 
gether with 112 il>. skim milk 
and 112 lb, fjreen kale. 

hi. 29 Consumed 1,220 lb. of 

meal consistiny; of er|nal pattsof 
palm ktonel, iiiaizcf and 

barley meal, tog'etin r with 4 Jb. 
of kale, 78 If), mangobls ami 120 
Ih. skim milk. 


f 6V<»fh Breda, 

[ Ist 28 dtfj/s. Consumed 218] 11). 

1 toppings, 105? Ib. barley meal, 
105? lb. jnaize ^crm meal 480 
j lb. mixed tneal, }>lus 112 11>. 
Heparateti milk. 

2fid 28 dftf/a, CoiiHiirned 181] lb. 
topf)in^K, 240 J lb. barley meal, 

' 240} lb. maize germ meal. 92 lb. 

palm kernel meal 754 lb. meal, 
plus 1 12 lb. skim milk. 

lird 28 flaifx. Consnmed 1,189 lf>. 
of meal consisting of 899}} Ib. 
, palm kernel, 899^' barb‘> meal, 
.‘'»89ti lb maize germ meal, to- 
gether with 112 Ib. of skim milk 
and 112 lb. kale. 

in 29 dniia, ConHiimed 1.444 lb. of 
meal consisting of eipial fiartsof 
palm kernel, maize germ and 
l»arley meal, togetlan* with 4 Ib. 
, ol green kale, 78 II). mangolds 
and 12t> lb. skim milk. 


The weights of the pigs were as folk 
Pure Breda. i 


atje.. 

Ih. 

8 weeks (Beginning 

of trial) 282 

Knd of Jst 28 days 

4(18 

,, 2nd 28 days 

555 

,, „ 8rd 28 days 

9(*4 

,, final 29 days 

1,279 


»n : — 

(IroHii Breda, 

at/e, lb. 

8 weeks (Jieginnjng t)f trial) 271 

Ktid of 1st 28 days 451 

„ 2nd28da>s 718 

„ „ 8rd 28 days 1,088 

„ ,, hi)al29da^s ... ...1,502 


The nine pure bred picfs gained 1,047 lb. during the trial and 
consumed 8,419 Ih. of mixed meals plus 450 Ib. of skim milk, 

116 Ih. of green kale and 73 lb. of mangolds = a 7 )proximately 

3,50.3 lb. of fcK>d reckoned as mixed meals. 

The, nine crons bred pitfs gained 1.281 lb. during the trial and 
consumed 8.767 lb. of mixed meals plus 456 lb. of skim milk, 

116 11). of green kale and 78 lb. of mangolds = approximately 

3.851 lb. of food reckoned as mixed meals. 

Prom the above data, it will be seen that the cross breds 
matured more quickly. For each lb. of live wei|dit increase put 
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on by the pure breds, 3.8 lb- oi meal were required, whereas 
the cross breds required only 3.1 lb. of meal for every lb. of 
live weight increase. 

These results indicate that, where circumstances allow, the 
first cross between two pedigree pigs is desirable if used for 
commercial purposes. It must, however, be clearly borne in 
mind that these remarks apply only to the first cross and do not 
apply to all <*ro8s breds, i.e., cross breds resulting from second 
or third crosses, or what can be regarded as a mongrel type of 
pi^?* 


DOES GOOD FARMING PAY? 

C, S. Okwin, M.A,, 

histAinte for Hesrnrvh in AaricnUttral Econorruvs, Oxford. 

The jolUrtrintj vote has been eovlrihuicd by Mr. Orwin in 
reply to Sir John ItuHseU's observailom on the subject hi the 
issue of this hnal for yoi'onbery 1922. p 752. 

In tlio NovtMuber Journal there appears an article by Sir John 
Russell, under the title ** Does Good Fanning Pay? ” which 
raises a point of gn^tt^ st ini])orlaiice to fanners to-day. Apply- 
ing to the words their .strictest niennujg the answer to the ques- 
tion can only be “ Yes,'* !)t‘cau‘=?e if fanning does not pay, it 
cannot be good. It is evident from the context, however, tliat 
for the purpose (*f the article “ good furnung is taken as being 
synoTiymoiis with *‘ high fanning ’*~the general truth of which 
is open to (jiKstion. 

Reference is then made to a stTU’s of very int(*resting experi- 
ments conducted by Law(‘s, on the iiuiiiuring of wht'at. which 
were used hv him to illustrate the l.aw of Diniinislung Retimih 
as applying to ugriculture. Those experiments had long been 
buried and forgotten in an obscure paper until they were dug 
up a few yt ars ago by Sir Daniel Hall and re-stated by him in 
graj)hic form, Tn tluun plots of wheat were given eipial treat- 
ment except that varying quantities of nitrogenous fertilisers 
were apidied, the dose increasing at a unihu’in rate from plot 
to plot. The results showed that whereas the manurial costs 
rose from plot to jdot oti a uniformly asr^ending scale, the crop 
increase due to additional fertiliser was leas and less, so that 
ultimately a point was reached at which the increase in crop 
was insufficient to pay for the increase iii fertilivser. 
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Sir John Lawea, starting apparently with a very tmprodnctive 
soil, used most exti’avagant quantities of nitrogenoas manure; 
for the purposes of his experiment, and accordingly Sir J<dm. 
Bussell suggests that the results have no value as a guide to 
the farmer upon the wisdom or otherwise of “ hi^ fanning ”• 
to-day. In support of this suggestion he quotes a recent experi- 
ment (1921) carried out at the Midland Agricultural College, 
upon potatoes, where the manures used bore a closer relation, 
as to quantity, to current farming practice, and which he 
interprets to prove that “ if it pays to grow a crop at all it pays 
to g 30 w a good one.” (Again the writer must be presumed to 
be judging of goodness by a quantity standard only.) 

The results of the Midland Agricultural College experiment, 
as staled by Sir John Bussell, are as follows : — 


I 

i 

riot.; 

\ 

I 


Muimrhijr. 


I 


Yield in 
ton*- p«'r 
acre 


; , Cost t>f extra 

I .mannre at 4/- 

} \ aliw of t.for uuiicr- 



‘ jxT toil. ' 16 ,-ewt. 

I i*ulpbate<*f 


Proflit. or loss 
froiM 
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So far from proving (hat Lawes’ work and conclusions 
‘‘ cannot properly bo quoted in relatioji to the modern problem ” 
these experiments are an iulmiroble confirmation of them. They 
show, in connection with a different crop and with a scheme of 
manuring more closcdy rfdated to normal farming practice, 
results exactly comparable with his. The rate of crop-increase, 
which is very considerable under the smaller doses of manure, 
is slower and slower as more and more fertiliser is applied. 

Now the practical application of Lawes’ experimeut is not 
that the farmer should never attempt to increase his crops in 
times of low prices, but that the measure of the attempt must 
always be determined in relation to the market valuation of (die 
product concerned. In other words, the ptpfitablenew (A any 
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expenditure upon fertilisers is dependent upon current prices. 
This is exactly what is proved in the experiment cited by Sir 
John Bussell. The prices quoted for the potato crop by him 
are now nothing more than a happy memory. The figures 
given in the press to-day for Arran Chiefs are from £2 lOs. to 
TS 5s. per ton, for ware, ex Borough Market, and if we take 
these figures as equivalent to an average price of £2 per ton on 
the farm, and then allow .£1 for chats we shall have, probably, 
a close approximation to the facts. Hecalcnlating Sir John 
Rns-scll’s results in these terms we get the following figures : — 


PhK 

or iuHS/roin ndfl.it ioMxl 
flrt'HHintjH at prirnH tinefl htj 

Sir Joh n RumeJl : - 
a K U- 

Pro^ or hm fnrm, aflflitiotyfl 
flrcssi»(j<t aJ priren ruT'r/*nt 

tn-flav : — 
jL' ft. cl. 

2 

1 10 15 0 

t 4 0 


t 15 8 0 

1 4 i) 0 


t U U 0 

i 1 0 (1 


4 4 4 0 

0 in s 

6 

— 1 15 0 

a 14 3 


.\t Sir John Kussell’s prices the earlier increments of ferti- 
liser pay, whilst the later ones do not; at prict»s now current 
the first increment shows a profit, the second pays its way 
as compared with the first, th third shows a loss cora- 
pai’od with either first or .second, whilst the two last show an 
actual loss. What better confiriuafion could there be of Sir 
John Lawes' figtires? When priee.s are low the farmer cannot 
afford to go out for the increased production that would pay 
him at higher prices. 

'I'here is. however, still another consideration involved, and 
that a most important one Taking Sir John Ihi-sseirs figures 
•or the potato crop as (hey stand, the whole value of his con- 
I lusions as to profit and loss depends upon the assumption that 
there was a profit tor. at all events, no losst on the production 
if the basic crop on Plot 1 . In 1921 farming costs reached their 
tuaximum. and it may well hr that a crop of potatoes amounting 
to 11.31 tons which sold for £46 18s. wtis produced at a loss. 
Knowledge of the total cost of the basic crop is fundamental to 
(he proper interpretation of the table : without it the whole experi- 
ment and others on similar lines are really worthless as regards 
tlio purpose to which they are applied here. 

At Botham«fed. in 1920. the cost of the potato crop vras 
£.57 9s., and the yield about 5 tons. Tiahonr. the principal item 
in cost, had risen in 1921 by nhout 10 per cent, contrasted with 
the previous year, so that it may be assumed that the crop in 
1921 cost well over £12 per ton for ware and chats together. 
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when the market value, according to the table, was £6 per ton 
lor 53 per cent, of the crop, and £2 per ton for the remainder. 
Even if the crop in the Midland experiment cost no more for 
nearly twice as much in produce — ^which is unlikely — it is clear 
that its cultivation must have involved a heavy loss, and that 
none of the ‘‘ profits Indicated as the result of the increasing 
manuring ever materialised. It is stated in the article that ‘ ‘ it 
is quite obvious that the heaviest dressing (16 cw’t. artificials per 
acre in addition to 12 tons farmyard manure) has not paid; nor 
has 14 cwt. paid as well as 12 cwt. ; but it would be quite wrong 
to argue that therefore a farmer should not use artificials at 
all.*’ The only possible argument, however, is that with costs 
on the scale obtaining in 1921 and markets as they were no 
system of manuring or anything else could produce potatoes at 
a profit. When we come to substitute crop values prevailing 
to-day for those used by Sir John Russell and to realise tlmt 
the basic plot produced potatoes of a total value of no ]uor(‘ 
than £17 per acre, the fallacy underlying the attempt to make 
the crop pay by spending more money needs no argument. 


NOTES ON MANURES FOR JANUARY. 

Sjr John HTssEiii.. I). 8c.. F.R.S,, 

BoihmnHtn} Krper'nnvhtal Stall tn, HarpcntU tu 

Town Befuse as Manure.— Fintber j particulars have been 
funii^^lied of flu* tmvfi i*(*fus{‘ material prepared bv the ('unnly 
of Halifax. An analysis liuh already been given in tlu* 
Journal (Nov.. p. tlHo), sliowing that it contains 21.7 jpcr 

cent of orgunic inatler and 2.13 pt*r (•♦‘ut. of nitrogen : it is pre- 
paied by mixing the riddl<*<l dust frotn bin refuse with the eon* 
tents of the pail closets, and the resulting product i> 
comparatively free fr<pni odour and is easily handled. It 
understood tliat some KIOOO tons per annum t‘ould he prepared. 
^^^^ch would be a useful addition to the fertiliser rosources of tlie 
disti ict. A cheap organic manure is a great lieljj in farming. 

Arable Crops on ploughed out Orassland.—It is well recog- 
nised that improvement in grassland effe<*ted by basic slag is 
continued in arable crops tak(»n if. and when, the land is broken 
up. This is ail important point where the rotation involves 
leaiing the land in grass for several years, as often happens in 
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the “west and north, the grass then being broken up for a succes- 
sion of arable crops. An interesting illustration is furnished 
by the experiments made by Mr. A. W. Oldershaw at Saxmund- 
ham. A grass area was divided into two parts : one was manured 
with 10 cwt. per acre of basic slag in 1904 and again in 1912 ; the 
other was left unmanured. Both parts were grazed with sheep. 
The slagged one did the better and gave a profit after paying 
for the manure, which averaged 17s. 2d. per acre each year. 
The land was then broken up and cropped : the slagged area still 
continues to give the heavier crops. The results have been as 
follows : — 


1 

i 

1919 

Mixed Keans 
aiut IVas. t 

1920 

Wheat. 

1921 

Barle3% 

Crop 1922 Maugoldsa 


1 ‘ 


1 

' tons 

cwt. 

Ko Manure 

i 29,7 bush. \ 

29i busii. 

31 J bush. Part ’ 

Subsoilcd ... 23 

in 

on 1901 

Corn ! 

Corn 

of jdot subsoiled 

Not subsoiled 23 

ir> 

anti 1912 

42cwt. Straw ■! 

ricwt.S^aw 1 

j in Fob.» 1922 



Pht 2, 

i 

t 1 


1 



lOcwi. Hasic 

40 bush Corn ' 

H8 8 bush. 

! 43 J bush. Fart 

SubsoiltKl ... 28 

4 

Sla^' in 1904 

;62 (iwt. Straw j 

(%un 

I of plutsubsoiied 

Not sabsoiled 26 

10 

and attain m 

i lOewt.Stiaw 

’ in Feb , 1922 ^ 



1912 1 

j 



i 

1 



Tho addiTiorial yields on the slagged area are no doubt con- 
nected vdth tlu' development of wild white clover, though it must 
also bo remembered that the particular tj’pe of soil at Saxmund- 
ham responds to phosphates. 

It is interesting to note that subsoiling had no visible effect 
on the yield of mangolds on the imslngged plot, while an addi- 
tional 84 cwt. were produced on the snbsoiled part of the slagged 
plot. 

Sflect of Manures on Barley Crop. — An experiment was 
carried out this year by the Rothamsted Experimental Station 
under the Research Scheme of the Brewers' Institute in which 
barley was grown on a numl>er of farms under fertiliser treat- 
ment designed to meet various special conditions. The results 
already known afford interesting evidence of the room for im- 
provement in the fertiliser treatment of even so well understood 
a crop as this. 

An interesting case is furnished from a well managed farm on 
very %ht land in Suffolk, on which barley has been well and 
Bucceai^Uy grown for a number of years. The average yield 
the farms in the immediate neighbourhood was this year 
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about 20 bushels per acre. On the experimental plots the yields 
were as follows : — 

bush, per acre. 

manure * 16 

Complete artificials (a f^ood geneml dressing) .. 21 1 

Nitrogen and Potash only (specially suited to light land) 274 

These figures illustrate the important principle that the manurial 
scheme should suit the local conditions : the good general all- 
round manure is not as effective as the one specially adapted 
to the particular field. The difference in result between the 
special and the general manure is easily explained : phosphates 
are well known to hasten the ripening of crops, and they may 
actually prove detrimental to the yield on a light sandy soil 
where cereals usually ripen off quite early enough. Potash, on 
the other hand, encourages the prolonged activity of the plant’s 
life process, which is the thing needful on a light soil. A com- 
bination of nitrogenous and potassic fertiliser would therefore 
be expected to act better for barley on a light sanrl^^ noil in dry 
vnditiem than a complete fertiliser. The safest principle in 
aianuring is to start with a good general mixture as basis, and 
then modify it to suit the particular farm by reducing the 
ijuantity of constituents not particularly needed there — if ne(os- 
sary omitting them altogether — and increasing the quantity of 
constituents which are particularly effective. 

Manuring lor Potatoes. — The results of last year’s exi)eri- 
ments are begii!ning to come in and they already show certain 
features of interest. During the War years some of th(' ])otato 
growers, finding they obtained fair or even good crops witho\it 
the use of i>olassie fertilisers, bogan to ask w^hether potash 
really is necessary for i>otatoes. Experiments have therefore 
been started to see what effects are produced. The yields at 
Oothamsted this season were : — 

Without Farmyard Manure, 

tons jn*r aero. 


No manure 3*0 

Arlifjci.iU : Supcipbopphato fi owt,, 

Sulphato of ammonia 2 cwt. per acre 2’r) 

Artificials with potash as above i sulphate of potash * 

2 cwt. or muriate of f)otash 1 *7 owt. per aore ... 8*.3 

With Faryard Manure. 

(10 tons per acre). 


per ame. 

XrtiflcialB without pota<‘h : sup«n)hosphute 4 cwt., 

sulphate of ammoaia H cwt. 8^) 

Artificials with potash as above 

■f sulphate of potash 14 cwt, 

4* muriate o£ }x>rash 1*3 cwt. 


9*6 

9-2 
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During this season therefore the effect of potash has been very 
marked, especially in the absence of farmyard manure; while 
even with a good dressing of this substance the effect was still 
shown. 

The results bring out a feature which was shown at several of 
the centres this season : in absence of farmyard manure, or 
where small dressings only can be given, the artificials must be 
very carefully chosen if any useful result is to be obtained. The 
mixture of G cwt. of superphosphate and 2 cw^t. of sulphate of 
ammonia proved wholly unsuitable : from the outset the plots 
could be picked out by the dark, unhealthy look of the leaves 
and th(? stunted growth of the plants: indeed, the appearance 
was inferior to that of the wdiolly unmannred plot, and in th(‘ 
end the crop was the ixjorest of the set, being only on an average 
2i tons per acre, while the unmanured plots had yielded on an 
average 3 tons per acre. When the fertiliser, however, was 
made complete hy the addition of potash the yield jumped from 
2J tons to H tons 6 cwt. — an addition of nearly 6 tons of potatoes 

as a result of adding 2 cwt. of sulphate of potash or 1.7 cwd. of 

muriate of potash. Experience at other centres suggests that 
this mixture might bo even further improved. 

Whore farmyard manm*e is addf^d the crops are somewhat 
larger, but as the limit for potatoes on onr soil seems to be about 
10 tons per acre ther(‘ was not much margin left for improve- 
ment. and the addition of ]>otash to the incomplete artificials 
lias raised th<^ yield from 8 tons ])er acre to 9 tons 12 cwt. in the 
case of sulphate of potash, or 9 tons 4 cw1, in that of muriate of 
potash — an additional 1 ton 12 cw-t. of potatoes for the use of 
lA cwvt. of sulphate of potash, or 1 ton 4 cwt. for the use of 

11^ (wvt. of muriate of potash — quite a useful increase which at 

normal prices would have given a good profit. 

Does Manuring Pay? — The alxive paragraphs shove that the 
expenditure on the manure — provided a suitable mixture w’as 
used — was well justified. The SI or 9] tons of potatoes per 
acre will at present prices not bring a profit, but they will not 
involve us in the Berious loss attached to the yields of 2] or 3 
tons per acre which we should have obtained had wo tried to 
save the manure bill. If we had known that prices would be 
down to C2 per ton to the grower we should not of course hav<> 
touched the potato crop, but having grown it we have come out 
l>etter with the big crop obtained by the use of a proper fertiliser 
mixture, than we have from the smaller crops grown with less 
or no fertiliser. The outgoings are not widely different in the 

F 2 
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two cases, but the incomings are. The way to meet the difficulty 
is to bring down the other charges and so redu(» the total cost 
of production. 

Prices of Artificial Manures. 

Note. — U nless otherwise stated, prices are for not less than 2-toii lots to.r, in 
towns nainetl, and are nett cash for prompt delivery. 


Pnee per t on 


Description 

1 ( 

Bristol! Hull iL'pooljL’ndn 

Cost per 
Unit at 
London 


£ 8. 

!£ 8. 

£ 8. 

£ s. 

a d. 

Nitrate of Soda (N. luj per cent.) 


13.15 

18. 5 

13. 5 

17. 1 

„ ,, Lime (N. 13 per cent.) 

Sulphate of Ammonia, ordinary 

... 

... 

... 

11.17 

IK 3 

(A. i.'ij per cent.’) 

„ „ „ neotral 

15.10* 15.10* 

1 

16.10* 

15.10* 

(S)U-ll 

(A. 25} per cent.) 

16.13* 

16.13» 

16.13* 

16.13* 

(N)15.8 

Kainit (Pot. 12J per cent.) 

... 


2.12 

2. 0 

3. 2 

French Kainit (Pot. 14 per cent.) 

2. 5 

2. 1 

... 

2. 5 

:j. 3 

Sy 1 vinitc ( Pot. k) per cent, ) . . . ... 

... 



3. 2 

3. 1 

Potash Salts ( Pot. 30 per cent.) 

... 

... 

... 

4.15 

3. 2 

Muriate of Potash (Pot. 50 per cent.) 


10. 7J 

1 9. 0 

9. 0 

3. 7 

Sulphate of Porosh (Pot. 48 per cent ) 


13.12ti 

il2. 0 

12. 0 

5. 0 

Bade Slag (T.P. 30-32 per cent.) 

3.1ijS 

... 

... 

4‘ 2j: 

2. 8 

„ (T.P. 24-26 per cent.) 

... ’21.13§i 

... 

... 

... 

,, „ (T.P. 20-22 per cent ) 

2.12§; 

2. ^ 

2.ir>§ 

21.5§ 

2. 7 

„ „ (T.P. 16-18 per cent.) ... 

2. 2§; 

2. 8§ 

12.3<j 

3. 2 

S’ag Phosphate (T,F. 60 per cent.) 

6. 7§ 

... 

6.15^ 

2, .3 

„ (T.P. 50 per cent.) 

... ! 

... 

r>.io§ 

5.15§ 

2. 4 

„ ,, (T.P. 40 per cent.) 

4. :§ 

... 

... 

... 

• •• 

Superphosphate (S.P. 35 percent ) 

3.17 


4. 2§ 

3.12 

2, 1 

(S.P. 30 per cent.) 

3. 7 

3. b 

3.10§ 

3. 5 

2. 2 

Bone Meal (T.P. 45 pci* cent.) 

0.10 

\Km 

9. 0 

a u 


Steamed Bone Flonr (T.P. 60 per cent ) ... 

s.iof 

8. 5t; 

1 

K f> ' 

7. 5 

# * ► 

Fish Guano (A. 0-10, T.P. 16-20 per end.)... 

12 1:> } 

1 

12. 12 . 5 j 

... 


Abbreviations: N.—NitrogiMi ; A.=5;Ainnionia ; 8.r.=-SolubIe lliosphate ; T.P.=« 
Tolul Phosphate; Pot .=« Potash. 

* Delivered in 4 Ion Jots at purchaser’s nearest laiiway station. 

t Delivered (wilhm a llrait<d arm) at purchasei’s nearest railway station. 

J At (foolc. 

§ Prices include cost of carriage from works to town named. Cost to pnrehast^rs 
in other districts will be greater or less according to the (iistance or different 
purchasers from the works. 

NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS FOR 
JANUARY. 

E. T, Halnan, Pip. Agric. (Cantab.), 

Ministry of Agrieulturs aiui Fisheries. 

Mineral Mixtures for Stock. — The body of a farm animal 
contains from 8 to 5 per cent, of mineral substancM, which ue 
chiefly present in the bones, bat are also present in lesser 
amounts in the flesh and the body flnids. 




1 

( 

B1B8QEXFT10K. 

1 

JrTliiWl 

w 

Qr. 

pvlto { 

Talasl 

Cost o£ 
Pood 
Tains psx 
Ton. 


Frlto 

8tsfeh 

Bquiv. 

Pries 
nsr tt>« 

ISSukAh 

Bqaiv. 


1 ^ 

Ih, 

L* 

a 

LA. 

a 

£ 

A 

im 

mm 

d. 

Wheat, ]l^yitish - •) 


~Soi~ 

■1 

aa 

Kl 

18 1 

9 

0 

71-6 

v,t 

1*34 

BarJey, British Veeding 

31/- 

40D 

1 B 

14 

0 

14 

8 

0 

71 


1*20 

„ AmeiicAn „ 

»3/a 

400 

9 

1 

0 

14 

$ 

7 

71 

1 

2/4 
2/4 ! 

1*25 

„ Barmbian „ 

82/- 

400 

8 

19 

0 

14 

8 

5 

71 

1*25 

„ Persian , 

80/9 

4j0 

8 

12 

0 

14 i 

7 

18 

71 

2/a 1 

1*20 

Oats, English White 

32/6 

336 

10 

17 

0 

16 

10 

I 

69 5 

3/5 

1*83 

„ , Black A; Grey 

29/61 

336 

{) 

17 

0 

16 

9 

1 

69-6 

3/1 

1*65 

„ Scotch White *j 

36/- 

336 

12 

0 

0 

16 

11 

4 

69*5 

3/9 i 

2*01 

„ Irish, Black 
„ Oamidiaii No. 2 

27/-: 

320 

9 

9 

0 

16 

8 

13 

59‘5 

2/11 

1*56 

Wesieni 

1 33/- 

320 

11 

11 

0 

10 

10 

15 

69*5 

3/7 

1*92 

„ No. 2 Feed 

30/- 

320 

10 

10 

0 

16 

9 

14 

59‘6! 

3/3 

1*74 

„ American 

2H/3 

320 

9 

18 

0 

16 

9 

2 

69*5 

3/1 ; 

1*65 

„ Argentine - 

29/6 

320 

10 

6 

0 

16 


10 

59 6; 

3/2 1 

1*70 

„ Chilian 

tHl;3 

320 

10 

in 

0 

16 

10 

3 

69-5 

3/6 

1-83 

Maise, Argentine - 

American - -i 

H8/- 

480 

8 

17 

0 

16 

j 8 

2 

81 

2/- : 

1*07 

38/- 

480 

8 

17 

0 

15 

8 

2 

81 

2/- 

1*07 

Beans, English Winter 

53/- 

532 

11 

3 

1 

17 

9 

6 

67 

2/9 

1*47 

„ Kang(K>n - 

8/6 

112 

8 

10 

1 

17 

6 

13 

67 

2/- : 

1*07 

Feas, English, Dun 

fi2/- 

504 

13 

16 

1 

13 

12 

3 

69 

3/6 

1*87 

u Maple 

90/- 

33/- 

504 

20 

0 

1 

13 

18 

7 

i 69 

' .6/4 ! 

2*86 

ttye, Home-grown 
Milleia* ofteSs — 

504 

7 

7 

0 

18 

6 

9 

7l-6i 1/10 ; 

: i 

0*98 

Bran. British - 

' — 

— 

7 

5 

1 

12 

6 

13 

46 

2/6 1 

1*34 

Broad Bi-an - 

1 

— 

H 

0 

1 

12 

6 

8 

45 

1 2/10 

1 

1 *52 

Fine middlings (Iin-; 








72 


ported) - -i 

Coarse middiings; 

— ! 

— j 

— 

9 

12 

1 

6 

1 

8 

6 

|2/4 

2/2 

1*25 

1 

64 , 

(British) 


— 

8 

2 

1 

0 

6 

16 

1*16 

Pollards (Imported) j 

— 

— 

7 

2 i 

1 

12 

5 

10 1 

60 : 

1/10 

0*98 

Barley' Meal ... 

— 

— 

1 

15 

0 

14 

10 

1 ■ 

71 1 

, 2/K) 

1*52 

Maisc „ - - • 


— 

I 10 

10 

0 

15 

9 

15 

81 ' 

2/5 

1*29 

„ Germ - 

— ! 

— 

10 

10 1 

1 

2 

i 

8 

85'3 

2/2 

1*16 

,, Gluten-fcicd 

— 1 

i — 

1 

10 

1 

12 

! " 

18 

1 75 6 

'.VI 

1*12 

iKicnst Beau Meal 

1 

— 

1 ^ 

0 

o 

11 

! 7 

9 

71*4 12/1 

1*12 

Beau Meal - 

— j 

1 — 

1 

0 

1 

17 

1 

3 

67 

i 3/^ 

‘ 3/i 

1*78 

Fish „ - - ■' 

— 1 

' — 

I 11 

10 

5 

1 


9 

53 

1*92 

LinwH'd 

— j 

: — 1 

1 20 

10 

1 

16 

18 

14 

119 

;3/i 

1 *65 

„ ( 'ake, English 

j 










(«7o oil) 


; — 

13 

17 

2 

5 

1 11 

12 

74 

3/2 

1*70 

Soya B(ran Cake ((»% oil) 
Cottonseed „ Eugh^h 

— i 

[ __ 

12 

’'> i 

3 

3 

1 

1 

: 9 

1 

1 

2 

69*1 

2,8 

1*43 

(57o oil) 
t» » Egyptian 

Wp oU). 

i 

1 — 

7 

12 1 

i 

2 

1 ! 
1 i 

5 

i 

11 

42 

: 2/8 

1*43 

— j 

— 

7 

10 

2 


; 5 

9 I 

42 

2/7 

1*38 

Coconut Cake oil) 

j 

— 

9 

0 • 

1 

16 ! 


1 1 

73 

2/- 

1*07 

Ground-nut Cake 

1 



j 


1 


i 




("7o M ) 

( 

— 

10 

10 ' 

2 

2 ! 

8 

1 

5G-8 

2/11 

1*56 

Decorticated Grouial- , 

5 



j 


i 


i 




nut Cake oil), 



13 

0 

1 

4 ’ 

9 

16 1 

1 73 

2/8 

1*43 

Palm Kernel Cake ' 






i 


i 




1 

, — 

7 

Ot 

1 

7 i 

! 5 

13 i 

i 75 

1/6 

0*80 

Meal 







! 





) 

— 

— 

7 

0 

1 

s 

! 5 

12 

1 71*3 

1/7 

0*85 

Feeding Treacle - 

— 

— 

4 

10 

0 

10 

i 4 

0 


1/7 

? 1*85 

Breweik" gi'ain8,dried,alc 

— 

— 

8 

0 

1 

8 

6 

12 

1 49 

2/8 

1 *4H 

„ „ l»orfcer, 

— 

— • 

* 

10 

1 1 

8 

1 6 

2 

i 49 ; 

2/6 

1 *34 

II i. lycti ale 

— 

— 

1 

10 

i 0 

ll 


19 

; 

1/3 

0*67 

1, wet, porter* 

— 

i — 

1 

4 

1 0 

11 

1 

13 

[ 16 

-no 

0*45 


f At Liverpool. 


KOTK^-xTbe prices quoted sbove represent the STCtrags prices at which actual wholesale 
transiiictioiui have taken in U>ndon» unlefs otherwiao statech and refer to the price ex mill or 
store. !l!h« prioee were oormit at the end oi Kovember and are, as a rule, considerabij^ lower than 
tlie prioM at lecal ocuutrjr tnarheta, the dilTereiice being due to carriage and dealera* oommiesioit. 

ton, however, easily ooxni^are the relative pricee of the feeding stuffs on offer at their local 
market the metiito oi oaleolatton used in these notes. Thus, suppose <x>oonut cake is offered 
lotoUy at £10 pet tmi. Xta manurial value is £1 16e. per ton. The food value jier ton ta therefore 
£0 4^ pw ton. XHviding this ffgure hy 73, the starch equivalent of coconut cake as given in 
the tost pet nxdt of staroh equivalent Is 3|». od. Dividtr^ this again by 33^1, the number 
nf voinade of starch eqniimtont in l untt, the o^t per lb. of starch equivalent is l*21d. A similar 
toitohitlcna WIB hhow the lelativs cost tor Ih. of starch eqvdvaient of oUter feeding ttuffS on the same 
looal nhuttfket* flttm the results of suou oaioulations a buyer can determine which feeding stuff jgiven 
him the hesfr value at the prices quoted on his own market. 
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The chief elements present are calcium, phosphorus, potas- 
sium, sodium, magnesium, sulphur and chlorine, all, of course, 
present in a combined state. 

Source of Mineral Siibatances . — The mineral substances, or 
ash, are derived chiefly from the food materials fed to farm 
animals. An ordinary mixed ration supplies all the mineral 
substances necessary to animals except sodium and chlorine, 
which are generally given in the form of rock salt (sodium 
chloride). 

In ordinary grains and their by products, calcium is deficient, 
but it is abundant in bone and meat meal and legume hays, 

l^hosphorns is abundant in bone and meat meal, bran and 
middlings, oil cakes, fish meal, beans and peas. 

Stock likely to require Mineral Feeding . — It has been noted 
above, that an ordinary mixed ration will, as a general rule, 
contain all the mineral substances necessary for the maintenHn(*(‘ 
of lumlth, except in tho case of sodium and chlorine, for which 
rock salt is generally supplied. Pigs, however, are largely f('d 
on grains and grain l)y-prodncts, and their nitions are thercfoj*e 
likely to bo deficient in calcium, which element is very necessary 
for the prodiiction of bone. Tn order to correct for this absence 
of cjilciurn, either loguminous hay such as clover, Income and 
vetches, should be given, or soin<^ mineral substance such as 
steamed bone flour, should be added to the ration. 

Tn addition there is a heavy demand for mineral substances in 
the {-ase of all young growing stock, animals heavy in young, 
and dairy cows in milk. It is flierofore advisable to supply these 
classHs of stock with a suitable mineral mixture. 

The usual and cheap sources of mineral substances are small 
coal, chalk, rock salt and steamed bone flour, and it is con- 
^iderod sound practice to have these snbB(an(*es always available 
in troughs in llie feeding yards. 

Recent experiments carried out by Professor Evvard at the 
Iowa PLxperiment Station, II.S.A., have emphasised the value 
of mineral niixtures for fattening pigs. Twelve groups of pigs 
were fed on rape pasture and received in addition supplemental 
feeds of maize, maize germ meal, linseed oil meal, and meat 
meal tankage. IMfforent mineral mixtures were used, the check 
groups (20 pigs) receiving no mineral mixture. The pigs 
weighed 53 lb. at the beginning of the experiment and 225 lb. 
at the end. 

Professor Evvard found that all groups receiving miner^ds did 
better than the no mineral groups. The gains were more rapids 
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the appetite better and the fee<l requirement per 100 lb. gain 
made was less. Self-feeding the minerals is the easiest method 
to adopt, but where hand feeding is necessary 1 lb. of minerals 
per month is a good allowance. 

The two best mineral mixtures used in the test consisted of : — 

(1) fiOib. highly ground lirneKtone ; 50 lb. common flake salt. 

(2) Salt, M lb. ; spent bone black, 291b.; %vt»od uKhcK, 14 lb.; sulpfnlr, 11 lb. ; 

lime.slorif. 11 lb. ; potasHiiim iodide, 5oz. 

The check groups required 473 lb. of food for every 100 lb. 
gain, the croiipR getting mineral mixture (1) 388 lb. food for 
100 lb. gain, and the group getting mineral mixture (2) 383 lb. 
food per 100 lb. gain. 

These experiments indicate very clearly that for pigs fattening 
out at about 200 lb. a very material advantage will ensue from 
the. feeding of suitable mineral mixtures. 

It is obvious, of course, that the need for mineral substances 
will vary according to the nature of the foods fed, and the results 
ohtaine<l above will not necessarily hr*ld good for a different food 
mixture. The results, however, are sufficiently striking to merit 
serious corisub'ration by all stock feeders. 


FAR.M valubs. 
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A WEEVIL DESTRUCTIVE TO SNOW- 
DROP BULBS. 

From ihe PnthoUHVcal Laho'iitorii. 

When a consignment of snowdrop bulbs iiu[)ortod in July of 
the present year from StmTiia was inspected under the Destruc- 
tive Insects and Pests Order, the Inspector (Mr. Southwell) 
discoveretl that a considerable number of the hulhs were infested 
by larvte of an unknown weevil. Tlie grubs were white in colour, 
as large as those of the Narcissus Ply, and were causing a very 
similar type of damage except that the destruction of the bulbs 
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was more complete. Specimens were received at the Patho- 
logical lisboratory and have now turned into adult beetles 
— stout black weevils almost half-an-inch in length which have 
been identified as a member of the genus Brachycerua. No 
representative of this genus is known in Great Britain and it 
has yet therefore no English name. 

In the countries bordering the Mediterranean and also in 
Russia several kinds of Brachycerua are known, and in all cases 
in which their habits have been studied they have proved to be 
bulb feeders — ^three species for instance attack onion or garlic, 
and another Scilla. It is quite uncertain if the new weevil would 
be able to establish itself in Britain but taking into account the 
damage done by the Narcissus Ply, also a representative of a 
Mediterranean genus, it is clearly unwise to allow the insect any 
chance of spreading, and with the cordial co-operation of the 
importers, steps have been taken to ensure the destruction of 
all weevils in the consignment. Snowdrops themselves may not 
have any great economic value but the fact that species of Brachy- 
cerus also attack onions renders the matter of more import- 
ance, and it is satisfactory that the danger in this particular 
instance no longer exists. The Ministry propose to continue 
the inspection of imported bulbs coming from Mediterranean 
districts. 

AGRICULTURAL RETURNS, 1922: 

PRODUCE OF POTATO AND ROOT CROPS IN 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Thk following proliminarj- slateraent showing the estimated 
total produce and yield per acre of the potato and root crops in 
blngland and Wales in 1022, with comparisons for 1921, and the 
average yield per acre of the ten years 1012-1921. was issued 
on 28th November, 1922 : — 
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PolalOM. — ^Tbe planting of potatoes was late on the whole, 
and early crops suffered from the qpring drou^t and late 
frosts. Those lifted before the rains gave light yields, but there 
was much improvement later. Main crops kept healthy and 
vi^rouB throughout the growing period, and when lifted the 
tubers were large, with little disease showing. The bulk of the 
crop was secured in good condition during the dry weather of 
October. The yield per acre of potatoes is estimated at 7.1 tons, 
or If tons per acre more than last year, and rather more than 
one ton per acre above the average of the ten years 1912-21. 
This year’s yield is the highest recorded since these returns 
were first collected in 1886, the previous best being 6.9 tons 
per acre in 1908. Crops were well above average in all parts 
of the country, except in some of the north-western counties, 
where the yields were only slightly better than usual. The 
total production of potatoes on agricultural holdings in Eng- 
land and Wales is estimated at 8,986,000 tons, or more than 
one million tons greater than in 1921, and 50 per cent, above 
the pre-war average. 

Turnips and Swedes. — In the west of the country there was 
much difficulty in obtaining a plant of swedes, as fly was very 
troublesome: but attacks of fly were not severe in the east. 
Turnip sowing was delayed in many districts as the soil was 
too dry until the end of June, but good plants were then 
obtained, as a rule. Crops, however, remained backward 
throughout the summer in the west of the country, and the 
roots are small; but in the east and south both turnips and 
swedes did well. The total production of turnips and swedes, 
10,890,000 tons, is some million tons greater than the very 
poor production of last year, but is more than one million tons 
below the average of the ten years 1912-21, as a result of the 
reduction in area. The yield per acre is estimated at 13.3 tons, 
or one ton above average, and practically six tons heavier than 
in 1921. The eastern counties yielded on the average 8 tons 
per acre more than usual, but the north-western counties were 
deficient by a similar amount. In Wales the yields were 2J 
tons per acre below average. 

Mangolds. — Mangolds also did much better in the east than 
elsewhere; in the north and west the roots are on the small 
side as a result of lack of sun, but crops were generally har- 
vested under favourable conditions. On the whole this crop 
yielded well, giving 20.3 tons per acre, or 1^ tons more than the 
lOr^year mean,, and 8Jr tone more than last year. Crops were 
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very heavy in the eastern and south-eastern counties, where 
3 'ields were more than 5 tons and 8 tons per acre respectively 
above average. In the west midlands and south-west crops 
were variable, but about average on the whole; whilst in the 
north and in Wales yields were about to 2 tons per acre 
below average. • The total production, 8,555,000 tons, is 
2| million Ions greater than last year, and nearly one million 
tons above the 10-years* average. 

The very satisfactory crops of roots are welcome in view of 
the light hay crop, and it is expected that in most districts 
the supph’ of winter keep for live stock, though not plentiful, 
will bo sufficient. 


By arrangement with the authorities of University College, 
Reading, a special course of instruclion in milk recording was 

nniversitv CoHrae of 1922, intended mainly 

universi^ oourse employ- 

Twriiir V #i{ uxeiit as milk recorders undc'r the Ministry’s 
MUK necoroing. Recording Behome. Twenty-four 

students took the course and 17 passed the examination held at 
its close. Four of the successful students were already employed 
as recorders of Milk Recording Societies, and twelve others were 
desirous of taking up such appointments, chiefly with a view 
to gaining experience. 

Arrangements liave been made to hold a similar convse of 
instruction at Univ(U-sity College. Reading, from 27th Fobruary 
to Iflth March, 1928, provided that a sufficient number of 
students apply for admission, the number of entries being limited 
to 24, A syllabus showing fu^l parliculars of the course may 
be obtained on application to thf* Facult^y of Agriculture, Uni- 
versity College, Reading, The course includes lectures on milk, 
its nature and composition, on bacteria and their relation to 
milk, testing of milk, and the principles and practice of milk 
recording; and practical work on actual milk recordimr of a 
comprehensive character, including food records, cost of foods, 
and cost of food per gallon of milk. The tuition fee will be 
1‘8 8s. Board and residence is obtainable in the neighbourhood 
at rates varying from ill 15s, to €2 5s. a week, and a list of 
such lodgings is obtainable from the CAollege, 

Preference will lie given to students who are either already 
milk recorders under the Ministry’s scheme or who intehdi to 
apply for such posts. It is not possible to give any indteatf(^ 
as to what vacancies for milk recorders may arise, nor can any 
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guarantee be given that students will in fact obtain employment 
as milk recorders. The names of successful students will, how- 
ever, be circulated by the Ministry to all Milk Eecording 
societies in order that preference may be given by societies 
to these students on the occasion of filling a vacancy. The 
appointments carry salaries, ranging usually from £150 to 
£250 per annum, and they afford to young agriculturists a 
unique opportimity of acquiring a practical knowledge of dairy 
farming, often of the best tjqie. as cnrried out on a variety of 
farms. 

« Kt 


TTniversity Course 
in the Production 
and Handling of 
Milk. 


Tub Ministry has been informed by tho authoritieR of Uni- 
versity College, Eeading, that arrangements have been made 
for a short course of instruction in the pro- 
dnction and handling of milk, to be held at 
the Oolleg#* from Blst Jtinnarv to 24th 
Pebruarv 1923. Paiticnlars of the course, 
which will be conducted on the same lines 
as the courses in Clean Milk Production held in February last 
and in 1921, are shown in the pyliabns outlined below : — 

Sf^Uahtis of the Cornier — ^The instruction will consist of k>c- 
turop, laboratory work, demonstrations, and visits to well-known 
dairy establishments. The cottrso is intended primarily for 
instructors in dairying, but other applicants will be admitted 
so far as accommodation allows. It is essential, however, that 
all applicants for admission shall have had some systematic 
training in dairying and the sciences related thereto. 

The tuition fee for tho course is fo. which does not incltide 
the necessary travelling expenRcs in connection \^ith the ex- 
cnrsions. As the course will be held during term it will be im- 
possible to offer .accommodation in a Hall of Residence, but the 
College will supply a list of addresses where suitable rooms can 
j»robably be found. 

Students should travel to Reading before 31st January, in 
order to ho able to commence the course promptly. 


REPLIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

SufiTUr asks for the name and addiesri of firms who manu- 

facture from engor-heet. 

: The only faidory now engaged in manufacturing sugar from sngar- 
heet in thi« country is that at Cantley, Norfolk. 

BdJaic Statfif.— C.D. proposes to give a paddock on which pigs and poultry 
are tm a dressing of basic slag, and asks whether either will take any barm 
from tiiis* 
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Meply : Though no evidence is available that poultry suffer any ilheffects 
from being put on to newly slagged pasture, it would be advisable both with 
poultry and with other livestock to wait, as recommended in Leaflet No. 267> 
until a heavy shower has washed most of the slag* off the herbage* 

Manurial Value of Goose Droppm 0 s.~~E*F. has found that geese 
keep a lawn cropped very closely and that a luxuriant crop springs up After- 
wards, lie asks whether cattle would eat grass after geese had been on it, and 
whether geese would do good on a meadow kept for hay. 

Eeplp : A copy of Leaflet No, 198, wliicli refers to grazing geese, was sent 
to the coiTespondeiit, wljo w^as informed tliat as regards the alleged destruction 
of herbage, this will generally be avoided when only a limited number of geese 
are allowed to graze on a given spot, especially if by means of hurdles or 
otherwise they can be moved from one pai*t to another of the ground. In that 
case they are likely to be more beneficial than otherwise, lleferonce was also 
made to the article in this Journal for March, 1907, on Poultry Manure. 

Meadow Saflft*on.-'~G.H, asked whether it is true that the auluum 
flowers do not poison while the Sfwiiig flowers do. 

JReply . A copy of Leaflet No. 222 was sent and correspondent informed 
that Meadow Saffron (ColcJucutn antunmaU^ L.) docs not flow^erin the spring, 
but in the autumn. Possibly confusion has arisen owing to the fact that there 
are non-poisonou.s species of crocus which are called saffron (e.g. Vrocm 
aureuH^ Sibth. — spnng flowering, and Vrocu8 L. — autumn flowering.) 

Fallows and Bastard Fallows.— J.K. writing from Cumberland asks 
for information as to fallows and bastard fallows. 

J^ply : Leaflet No. 172, which deals with bare fellows, was sent and the 
following infonnation added: — “ For fallowing spells of dry weather are 
essential and it is consequently lietter adapted to the south than the n<»rth. 
To he su(*ceBsfnl fallows must be woikcd at the right time and the ‘right time 
generally clashes with hay-time or harvest or other bus\ season.” 

Stoats in a Poultry Yard. — L.M. suspect stoats of deiA edutions in 
a poultry jard. 

Reply : Stuuts, martins, iStc., may he killed with strychnine-poisoned eggs. 
The following directions should be observed : — 

Carefully remove with a very sharp knife a small piece of the sbell, 
insert 1 grain of strychnine, replace the removed fragment of shell using 
a little of the egg alhunum for the purpose. The operation should I e 
carried out skilfully to allay the stoat’s suspicion. 

lieiore using the poisoned eggs try to get the stoat’s ap|>etite attracted 
b}^ placing unpoisoued eggs for a few nights at his disposal. When he 
takt^s tJiese, miss a night and let him have the prepared ones. 

Ordinary poisons are of no use m the stoat kills for the lust of blood, 
simply sucking the bodies of its victims dry. 

In using strychnine poisoned eggs the greaiMt care in the preparation and 
application of .same is essential. The chickens should be kept, if only 
temporarily, in stoat- proof pens.’’ 

Manurial Value of Feeding Stuffls. — N.O. asks how to coioukte 
the manurial value of feeding stuffs. 

Reply ; “ A rough metlmd of calculating the manuiial valtie of 
.stuffs is given on page* 11 <1022 edition) of the Miiustr^'^s 
Publication No. 92 on Rations for Live Stock, 
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Where the content in nitrogen (N), phoephoric acid (P 2 O 0 ) and potasb 
( K 2 0) of any given feeding stuff is known the method adopted by Ilall an<i 
V(;elcker (see Journal of ike Royal Agrimltural Society^ Vol. 74, 1913, p» 104) 
is usually employed. By this method in calculating manurial value, allowanoo 
is made for half the nitrogen and three-quarters each of the phosphoric acid 
potash. 

The unit values assigned for these three constituents vary with the prices 
of artificial manures. They are given week by week in the ‘‘ Agricultural 
Market Report” published by the Ministry,* except for msoluble phosphates. 
The method of working out the unit value of insoluble phosphate is explained 
in the Ministry’s Leaflet No. 72, whfcli also gives the rules for converting 
phosphate into phosphoric acid.’* 


Allotments Advisory Committee, — In accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the Departnienbil Committee on Allotments, the Minister of 
Agriculture and Fisheries has appointed a Committee to advise the Ministry on 
matters affecting allotments in England and Wales. Tlie constitution of the 
(jommittee is as follows : — 

The Rt. Hon. the Earl of Ancaster, Parliameatary Secretary to the Ministry, 
(Chairman). 

The Ut. Hon. the Earl Stanhope, representing tlie Central Landowners 
Association. 

Sir Kingsley WockI, M,P., representing the Parliamentary Allotmetits 
Committee. 

Francis Dent, Esq., representing the County Councils’ Association. 

H. A. Lf»aroyd. Esq,, Town Clerk of Hull, represenliug the Association (»f 
M itnicipal Corporations, 

Reginald C. Graves, Esq., LL.B., Clerk and Solicitor to the Tottenham 
Urban District Council, representing the Urban District OoiukuIh’ 
AstH^cittiton. 


C, Crofton Black, Esq., Bariister-at-Law, representing the Land Union. 

Ge'.lKo‘NiX;ir«; aB.E.. I the A|ruM.lt«r«l 

Walter West. Esti., ‘ ) Orgaiiiziition Society. 




J. Forbes, Esq., j 

The Secretary of the Committee is Mr. E, Lawrence Mitchell, Ministry of 
Agrictilture and Fisheries, 10, Whitehall Place, London, S.W. 1. 

The London Thoroughbred Stallion Show for 1923,— Tht^ 
Ministry (acting on behalf of the War Oflice) gives notice that a Show of 
Thoroughbred Stallions will he held, in conjunction with the Hunter^’ 
Improvement ami National Light Horse Breeding Society, ut tlie Roya 
Agricultural Hall, Islington, on 27th and 28th Ft*brnary and Ist March, 1923. 

A Chaltoiige Cup, presented by Il.M, the King, will be awarded for the 
Champion Stallion in tlte Show' ; and a Gold Medal will be awarded by the 
Minmtry to tlie owner. Sixty King’s Premiums (including 12 Suj»er- Premiums) 
will alao l>e offered for award by the Ministry'. 

Ip addition to tlie King’a Premiitma, a very limited number of Ministry’s 
Premiume will be available for award on the recommendation of the County 

* Aleo monthly in thia JmrMu/. 
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Horse Breeding Conmuttees. These awards will not be made, however, until 
the routes of the King’s Preniiuni stallions have been arranged. 

Copies of the Regulations governing the award of the Premiums can Ije 
had on application to the Ministry after 11th December. 

Export of Dogs to the Channel Islands.— The Ministry is 
ad\ ised that the restrictions as to the importation of dogs into the Channel 
Islands from Great Britain referred to in the August issue of the Journal have 
now deen withdrawn. Accordingly, no. certificate issued by the Ministry or 
otlier document is necessary in this connection. 

The regulations concerning dogs imported into the Islands from countries 
abroad, as stated in the August issue of the Jounud, are still in force. 

West Surrey 0oat Olub. — The following note has l>een received from 
Mrs. Epps of tlie West Surrey Goat Club : — The Wept Surrey Goat Club is one 
of the many county goat clubs that have arisen since the war. It was founded 
in 1919 l>y a small Committee which had organised the first Guildford goat 
show, and frtun the time of its inception to the present date it has steadily 
extended the scope of its actiu'ties. The management of the Club is vested 
in a Committee of twelve members ; the membership is about 2(K), more than 
half of these being of the cottage class. The difficulty of dealing by corre- 
spondence with cottage stock-keepers is well known, and the Club has found 
that a system of local supervisors is readily workable. Membership is (pike 
open, and the subscription for ordinary members is Cs. and for collage ineinbers 
Is. fid. The funds are devoted to promoting village shows, issuing a qiiarterly 
leaflet to members and placing good billies at stud at model ate fees. 

The Club has recently purchased a fine Toggeuburg male imported by the 
British Goat Society, and this animal is now available for service. Club 
members getting very atlvantageous terms. 

A large open show is held at Guildford annually, but the Club finds its 
best recruiting giouiid at the village shows, foi here the cottagers are glad to 
bring their goats to compete against their iieiglibonis without the tnmble tuid 
heavy expense of a rail or road journey and the loss of the ilay’s milk. 

The Club offers every encouiagement to the many pet»ple who find diffi« 
ciilty in getting an aderjuate supply of cows’ milk but are able to maintain 
one or two goats. This class of goat-keeper is not in u position to mamtaiii a 
good stud goat, and the Club endeavours to provide good billies throughout 
the county to supplant the third-rate animals that are t(H> freijneutly used. 

Another matter of imptulaiice that the Committee is interested in is 
that of the milk yields of the ordinary goat. At present the only figures 
available deal wdth exceptional exbiliitioii animals, but if figures could he 
obtained as to the yield over a lactation peruKl of the usual type of goat kept 
ill the county, the information woultl be of considerable value. A few herds 
are ree<u'cle<l under the milk recording schemes devised for tiairy herds, but 
the cost of this is prohibitive to the small goat-keeper. 

Poot-and-Mouth Disease. -~No father t>utbreaks having occurred in 
the Woodstock (Oxon) or Surrey districts, all restrictions on the movement of 
animals in these districts were removed on 4th and 15tli Deeemlier respectively* 

On 29th November, an outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease was confirm^ 
on premises at Huntingdon, near Chester, which necessitated the application 
of restrictions to the usual area of 15 miles radius from the infect^ place. 
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Further outbreaks occurred on Ist December at Handley (5 miles distant), on 
^th Deoenibor at Whitby, wear Birkenhead, and on 12th December at Tatten- 
hall, in the vicinity of the original outbreak. The restrictions in the outer 
portion of the prohibited area have been modified, but the size of the area 
had not been reduced up to 18th December, the date to whfeh the information 
contained in this note is carried. 


QUESTIONS IN PARLIAMENT. 

Telephones in Rural Areas,— In reply to a (luestion in tlie House 
of (Jummons by Mr. Millar on HOth November as to the terms on whicli new 
telephone excbaiiges are iiow^ being o])ened in rural areas and the present 
tariff atid rates lor rural party lines, the Postinasler-Geneial, Mr. Nevdlle 
Chambeilain, said : Now" exchanges are being provided in rural areas at an 
installation rental of £2 a (juarter per circuit, within a mile of tlie exc hange, 
provided that at least eight subscribers are forthcoming and the cost of the 
litm required to connect the new^ exchange with the existing system is not 
abnormally high. If 15 subscribers can bo found the normal tariff charges 
apply. These terms cover a day service only, but it is often po8.Hible by a 
party line arrangtfinent to extend the MioHcribers’ ciicuits at night to an 
exchange ojvn always, subject to a payment of 5s. a ijuarier. Two-party 
lines are offered at low’er rates than the exclusive seiw ice charges to those wdio 
live more than a mile from an exchange, linral party lines aie provided at a 
charge of £1 or £1 2 h. bd. a (juarter per stiit ion w’ here thre*eor two suhscribers 
respectively i»er mile of line beyond a radius of half a mile fi om the exchange 
(‘an Ik* found. Kami parly line rentals cover an unlimited number of calls to 
«ijb8<Tib(irH on the same exchange.” 

Importation of Irish Store Cattle. Tie* following hummaiy of 
the conditions on which Irish store cattb* may now be inqH>rted was given b}" 
the Minister for Agriculture in the House of Commons on 5(h Deceniher in 
answ(*r to a (jueslion by Ll.-t%)l. Min ray : -'‘Store cattle brought from ji eland 
to Great Britain are re(juired to be landed only at approved landing places, 
where each cargo has to be detained for at least IK hours for rest and exanii* 
nation by veterinary ins|>ectors of the Ministry. All cattle nuist be marked 
b(ffore landing. No cattle may be removed from the landing place except 
with a licence of the Ministry's inspector, and then only to 

(a) A market or part of a market authorised by the local authority for the 
sale of Irish animals, from which they can only he moved by licence 
of the local authority's inspector to private itromises for six days' 
detimtion ; or 

{b) private premises, t.<?„ any premises other tlian a market, fair.ground or 
sale yard, where the cattle must he detained for six days. 

Provision is made for the slaughter of any of the animals during the period 
of detention, if required. To facilitate marketing, the cattle may en rmte" 
from tbe landing place to the market, be temporarily kept in authorised lairs 
enclosures under the control of the local authority for a period not exceeding 
72 Uouips whilst awaiting exposure for sale. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

The Agfriotiltural Note Book.-^ CPrimrose McConnell^ B.Sc. Tenth 
Edition. London: Crosby, Lockwood & Son, 1922. 16s. net.) The first 
edition of this work was published in 1883 and the ninth edition in 1919. It 
is so well known as a work of reference, that probably few who are engaged 
in agriculture are unfamiliar with it. It deserves as a motto a Latin distich 
prefixed to a sixteenth century volume, itself not wholly unconnected with 
agriculture, to the effect that the writer who gets much within the limits of a 
compact volume deserves as much credit as the speaker who adequately deals 
w'ith a wide subject in few words. The latest edition is in fortn as concise and 
handy as the earlier. But niimf rous alterations are apparent. The costs <»f 
labour have been revised and compensation values of feeding stuffs have Iwjen 
re-adjusted. The figures assigned, how^ever, are in the light of present times, 
distinctly on the high side and will need correcting periwlically. Current 
manurial values for most feeding stuffs will, it may be noted, be found in the 
Monthly Notes published in this Journal. A new paragraph on vitamines 
brings information on this question up to date. Practically every third or 
fourth page shows traces of revision. While everybody who has to deal witli 
farming should already possess iliis book, those who have been remiss are 
penalised slightly by the unavoidably enhanced post-war price, while they 
reap the unmerited reward of being provided with an edition even more useful 
than its very useful predccesHors. 

The Peedingr of Dairy Cattle. -(Andrew C. McCandlish, M.S.A., 
Professor of Dairy Husbandry, Iowa State College, U.S.A. 8vo., 281 pp., 15 
illustrations. London : (/hapmau Hall, I^td., 1922. Price 12/6 net,) This 
handy little volume deals in siruijle, non-technical language with the import 
anoe of the Dairy Cow as an economic factor in husbandry. First of all the 
main principles of nulrititm are briefly reviewed after which the problems 
r>f practical feeding are discussed. 

The Dairy Cow is looked upon as the market for home groNvii foodstuffs in 
respect of which the Dairy Farm should be self supporting. The Author points 
out that as a rule, only concentrates of higli protein contents need be purchasuf 
and indicates the chief consideratnuis which should govern their choice. A 
useful table is included showing how to arrive at the redative cost of 
digestible crmle protein in the commoner feeding stuffs. 

Short chapters are devoted to Calf-rearing and to digestive disturbances 
among stock. 

Analyses and Energy Values of Poods.— (K. H. A. Plinmier, 
D.S^‘. London : H. M. Stationery Office, Imperial House, Kings way, W.C.2 ) 
This lM»ok is a useful corn):»endium of analyses and energy values of foods in 
common use in this country, and should prove of value to all interested in 
dietetics. 

The aim of the author has been to arrive at an average for each group of 
foorl stuffs, such as beef from analyses of the various joints, bread from ttio 
produce of various bakeries, fish from the group of white fish, etc. Jn tbe 
ease of meat the joints were separated into fat, akin, lean, and so forthi iMnd 
the proportions determined so as to calculate the whole. Purthcr, thir 
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proportions of the joints of tho csrcass have boon ascertained so that the 
composition of any pert ai^d ultimately of the whole animal can be arrived at. 

The analyses number about 900, and the data recorded include most pf the 
common foods such as ineat^ poultry and game, cheese, bacon, ham and pork, 
tinned meats, eggs fresh and dried, fish, fniit, nuts and vegetables. The book 
contains the analytical data necessary for the construction of dietaries for 
human use, and i« worthy of study by all whose dutiiis include the supervision 
and designing of dietaries for use in schools and other insti tut ions. 

Cyclopedia of Farm Animale and Cyclopedia of Farm 

Orops.*^(L. H. Bailey. London : Macmillan & Company Ltd. Price 26/- 
neti each.) These two volumes, each containing al:>out 700 pages of well 
printed end well illustrated matter, are re-issued from the Cyclopedia of 
American Agriculture, which is now out of print. The arrangement of both 
volumes follows the Ctesarean division into three parts, the first part dealing 
generaUy with physiology, breeding, diseases and management, the second 
with the manufacture of products — (i) dairy and meat products, and (ii) fruit 
and vegetable preserving, brewing, etc. — while the third part deals in alpha- 
bctical seciucnce with farm animals and crops respectively. Although w'ritten 
from the American standpoint, these volumes should prove a most useful and 
comprehensive^ work of reference for farmers and students in other countries. 

Sturtevant’s Notes on Edible Plants.™ (U. P. Hedrick. Albany, 
U.8.A. : J. B. Lyon Cotapnny.) This interesting and valual»}e compilation 
issued under the editors! jij> of Dr. TJ. P, Ilodrick, Horticulturist to the New 
York Agricultural Experiment Station, is base<i on material collected by the 
late l>r, E. Lewis Sturtevant, who was Director of the Station from 1882 to 
1887, Geographical and historical details are given of the distribution, 
variations and uses of nearly edible pla»>ts, arranged in nlphal>etical 

order according to genera (folb»\ving the nomenclature of the Kew’ Index), 
species being given alpliabetically under each genus, followed by English 
vernacular naincH as used in the standard botanical text -books. The volume, 
which represents the results of long awd extended research in botauicai 
literature, is enriched by a copious bibliography and index and is handsomely 
piinie<l and lH>und. 

Lee Insectes et leurs Degats.™-(E. D^nigc ct P. Estiot (Encyclopedie 
Piutitpjc dll Katuraliste.) Paris : Paul Leebevalier. Price 15 francs.) Tins 
is a pocket size book of 244 pages, the first half of which is devoted to a 
gcneial exposition of the organisation, development, classification and habits 
of insects, followed by a chapter <*<nitainiiig directions for tlio preparation and 
application of insecticides. The second half <*onsists of detailed notices wdth 
coloured plates, of the insects uiost frcMpieutly attai ning culinary plants, fruit 
and forest trees, field crops, flowers and ornamental plants. 

Lea Ohampignons comestibles et veneneux.“-(A. Maublanc 
(Encyclopedie Praotique du Naturaliste.) Paris : Paul Leebevalier. Price 
16 francs.) A companion volume to the entomological wujrk noted above, 
the first half dealing generally with fungi and tlieir classification, the second 
consisting of coloured plates, with explanatory notes, illustrating the most 
important edible and poisonous mushrooms and toadstools. 

Xia Destruction Mauvaises HepbeB,™(E. Rebates Paris; 
Librairie Agiicole de la Maisou Rustique. Price 4,60 francs.) Any infonna- 
tioti which will aid us to combat weeds will always be useful, and the little 
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book by Rabat^. is intended to be so. It opens with a brief disoossion as to 
the damage done by weeds, their classification, increase, and acounitilation of 
thier seeds in the soil. It next proceeds to discuss preventive and remedial 
measures such as may be used by fanners, and briefly touches on French 
administrative measures designed to reduce weeds. Destruction of weeds by 
chemical nieans is dealt with at some length (82 pages) the substances 
covered being mineral acids, caustic soda, caustic potash, sulphate of 2inc, 
sulphate of ammonia, nitrate of soda, sea salt, calcium chloride, kainit, arsenite 
of soda, cyanamide, crude ammonia, calcium sulphide, various organic and 
other chemical substances, sulphates of iron and copper, nitrate of copper, 
hisulphate of soda, and sulphuric acid. The last 43 pages are devoted to a 
consideration of vaiious weeds of cornfields, and of grass land. 

Diseases of the Small Domestic Animals.— (0. V. Brumley, V.S. 
London ; Bailli^re, Tindall and Cox. Price 21/- nett.) Tins volume is a 
classified dictionary of most of the important diseases (medical and surgical) 
of small animals with which the veterinarian conies into contact. Under the 
headings ‘‘ Diseases of the Kespiratory System . . . Circulatory System . . . 
Digestive Tract . . . Skin, Ear, Fye, etc./’ information is given as to causes, 
symptoms and treatment. Tlie four chapters comprising the last section deni 
with infectious diseascfl, including fowl cholera, fowl peat, anthrax, foot-and- 
rnoiith disease, rabies and glanders. The work should be useful to the student 
and the busy practitioner for whom it is primarily intended. 

Principles and Practice of Butter-Making.— (By G. L. McKay, 
D.Sc., St^crctary American Association of Creamery Butter Manufacturers, 
formerly Professor of Dairying in the Iowa State College, Ames, la„ and 
V'. Larsen, M.S.A., Professor of Dairy Husbandry, So. Dak State College. 
Brookings S.l)., formerly Associate Professor Iowa College. Ames, fa. Thiid 
edition largely rewritten. London : Chapman & Hall, Ltd. Price 15 - net.) 

Ttie third edition of this vahuible publication shows evidence of a very 
careful revision. In addition to a very con)}>lele account of the technical 
process of butter t)n the most approved lines, it contains a (‘onsiderable amount 
of other useful inforuiation on such subjects as the properties of milk, the 
food value of milk, ferments in milk, abnormal milk, variation in the fat of 
milk, the sampling, jyjrading and testing of milk, i-oiuposite samph's, cieamery 
calculations, separation of (Team, pasteurisation, refrigeration, (’reamery 
economics, et(;. It can be recommended as a safe guide, to Dairy Factory 
Managers, and is a book winch all dairy students would do well to consult. 

Prom Crow-Soaring to Westminster : An Autobiogrraphy.- 

(Georgr Edwaidfl, M.P., O.D.E. 240 ]»p., 5 illustrations. London : The 
Labour Publisliing C(i., Ltd., prit^e 5/'.) B(trn in a family on the verge 
of starvation, himself starting farm woik at the age of 0, unable to 
read until taught by his devoted wife in brief evenings after arduous daily 
toil and eventually rising to represent his native county in Parliament, Mr, 
George Edwards is indeed, as Lord Ailwjii save in a foreword to hie Auto- 
biography, a notable example of the way in which adverse cii^umstanees may 
be overcome by determination and natural ability. Devoted as his life has been 
to the betterment of the lot of hi.^ fellow agricultural woikera, his story i» largely 
that of the conception and development of a spirit of class consciousness and 
organisation among them. Not only, however, does the author give a frank 
account of the struggles and disappointinents of his organising activities btit 
his pages afford many a valuable glimpse into tbe actual conditions of Jiving 
amongst agricultural workers in tlie early Victorian era. This famous pioneer 
of the agricultural workers' cause, who is now the honoured veteran rospetded 
by all parties, concludes on a note which will appeal to all cofticerned in the 
present difficult times : “ let tbe spirit of moileration and goodwill dwell 
amongst you,” 
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ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

kiHouitimf OeitttrAl and MigoaUaiiMng. 

ReiVf Sit R, Henry , — The Story of the Agricultural Club, 1918 — ^1921. 
(306 pp.) lioudou ; P. 8. King A Son, Ltd., 1922, 10b. 6d. uet. 
1881(6); 838.1(02); 08(062).] 

Development Commission, — Industries in Bnral Districts, by E, 0, Kny. 
(26 pp.) 1921. [68.193.] 

McConnell, Primroee, •^Hciehook of Agricultural Facts and Figures for 
Farmers and Farm Students. [TenUi Kdn., rev. and onl.] (649 pp.) 
London : Crosby, Lockwood A Son, 1922, 168. net. [63(03).] 

The Faraday Society. — PhvsicO'Chemicai Problems Relating to the Soil : 
A General Discussion held at the Socsiety. [Iteprint from the Transac- 
tions of the Society, vol. xvii, pp. 238-868.] London, 1922, lUs. 6d. 
[68.312; 63.113.] 

West of Scotland Agnoultural College. — Bull. 101 : — Botation Cropping 
oii^ a ^Demonstration Area in Wigtownshire. (24 pp.) Glasgow, 1922. 

Canada Department of Agriculture. — ^Bull. 8 (New Series) : — Fertilisers 
for Field Crops ; their Nature, Functions and Application, vidth 
Besuite from recjtmt Experiments in Canada. (64 pp.) Ottaw'a, 1922. 
163.16(04).] 

Fournier, L . — Lea Stimulants Badio-Actifs en Agriculture : leur B61e dans 
les Engrais. (73 pp.) Pans : Librairie de Tlnstitut National Agro- 
nomique, im, 3fr. 76. [687; 68.168.] 

Cornell Agricultural Experiment Station.-— Bah. 406 : — Decompoeition of 
Green Manures at Different Stages of Growth, (pp. 139-169.) Ithaca, 
1923. 1 63.166. J 

Scott, A., and M' Arthur, I). N . — ^I'hc Constitution of Basic Slag. (Be- 
printed from the Journal of the West of Scotland Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute. session 1921-22. pp. 80*102.) Glasgow, 1922. [63.1672.] 

Garola, C. V. — Engrais : I. Les Mati^jres Fertili sanies. (348 pp.) Paris : 

J. B. Bailliere et Fils. 1921, lOfr. [63.16(02).] 

Oarola. C. F. — Engrak ; XI. l.a Pratique de la Fumuie (866 pp ). Paris : 
J. B. Bailliere et Fils, 1921, lOfr. [63.1626.] 

j These two volumes form an up-to-date revision of the text book 
by this eminent French authoritv. The extended form allows of 
greater detail being devoted to the technique of manuring, and a 
review of the regulations governing the sale of manures in France 
is included.] 

Institut International d' Agriculture.— Bamaaeaga et Utilisation des Ddcheta 
et B^sidus pour rAlimentation de TlRfomroe et des Animanx, pour les 
Engrais et les Industries Agricoles (1914- -20). (336 pp.) Borne, 1922, 

20fr. [68.16; 63.16(02); 63.168; 63.166; 63.604(rt).l 
HabaU, E. — ^Ija Destruction des Mauvaises Herbes. (164pp.) Paris: 

Librairie Agricole de la Maison Bustique, 1922. 4fr. 60. 168.259(02).] 
Mauhlanc, A. — Les Champignons comestibles et v^n^neux de France. 
(110 pp. et 86 planches colorizes.) Encyclopddie Pratifjue du Naturahste 
vol. viii. Paris ; P. Lechevalier, 1921, 16fr. [63.24(()2) ] 

Cray, Edwin. — Bothamsted Experimental Station : Beminiscences, Tales 
and Anecdotes of the Lalxiratories, Staff and Experimental Fields, 
1872-1922. (166 pp.) Harpenden : Bothamsted Experimental Station, 

1922, 68. [87(072).] 

[Many to whom the scientific achievements of the Bothamsted Experi- 
mental Station are well known will find a lightsome human charm 
in the personal record of Mr. Grey, the g^iial ** Field Superin- 
tendent,*’ whose association with the Station, dating from 1872 
when as a boy he went to work as a grass picker on the experi- 
mental plots, has brought him into intimate contact with all ranks 
of his fellow- workers, from the famous founders, Lawes and Gilbert, 
to the present Director, Sir John Bussell, who contributes an intro- 
duction to the b^k.] 

Nntimal ImiUuU of Agrieultural Botany > — 4th Annual Beport oi the 
O^a! Seed Testing Station, August, 1920 to July, 1921 (14 pp.) 

Oambridge, 1992, Is. 6d. [63.1961.] 
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Buchanatit H, -B.— Agricultural aud Industrial Bacteriology. (468 pp.) 
]NJew ifork and I/ondon : D. Appleton A Oo., 1921, Ids. net. [576.8(02).] 
[A general survey of bacteaiological topics of interest to farmers and 
otners employed jn trades allied to farming and farm produce.) 
Rasar^ S, — Matiieiuatice for Students of Agriculture. (290 pp.) Itfew 

York ; The Macmillan (jo., 1921, I6a. net. rol(02).3 
Peat's. — Farmer *8 Diary and Account Book : A Complete and Basy Method 
of Keeping Farm Accounts. (104 pp.) London i Bimpkin, Marshall » 
Hamilton, Kent A Co., 1922, Ss. L&7J 
Kirkwood f John. — Farm Book*Keeping. The 'Principles and Practice of 
Book-Keeping applied to Agriculture for Agricultural Colleges, Exten- 
sion Clasisies, Evening Classes and JVactical Farmers. (224 pp.) 
Edinburgh ; W. (Ire^ & Son, Ltd., 1922, 6s. net. [657(02).] 

[One of the Scottish Soriea of Junior Agricultural Te:i^ Pkxiks pre- 
pared under the ooinpetont editorship of Professor Hendrick, of 
Aberdeen University. Like the other books of this series, it is 
written with a special view to the agricultural conditions of Scot- 
land and the north of England, though at the same time it is 
justifiably h<^d that it may CKScasionally be foupd usikul and 
acceptable south of the liorder. The greater part of the book is 
devoted tt> a. study of a Double Entry System, but a simple form of 
cash-book is added for the benefit of farmers who have not tbe^ 
tune or opport.unity to adopt the fuller method. Exercises are 
given in the different sections and an appendix gives the papers 
set in National Diploma examinations of 1921 and 1922.] 

Field Crops. 


University of Leeds and Yorkshire Council for Agricultural Education . — 
No. 12B Be|»ort on Expeninents with Wheat at Manor Farm, Gar- 
forth, and in the North Biding, 1921 (19 pp.). Leede, 1922. 
L6a.311((H),J 

University College o/ Wtdes, Aberystwyth, Welsh Plant Breeding 
Riaiion . — Series C, No. 2 Varieties of Oats in Cultivation. (44 pp. 
and Plates.) Aberjstwyth. 1922, Ss. [66.814(04).) 

V.S. Dertariment of kuncttlfurs.— Bull. 1058 Sterility of Oats. (8 pp.) 

Washington, 1922, [63,21.] ' ^ 

Australia. Institute of Science and Jwdiwtrp.— -Bull. 22 :--A Classifica- 
tion and Detailed Description of the Barleys of Australia. Being the 
2nd Report of the Special (jommittce on Seed Improvement. (33 pn.) 
Melbourne, 3922. [68.313((>4).1 

Midland Agricultural and Dairy College . — Trials with Cereal Cro|)e at the 
College (Tiodge) Farm, 3919—21 : — [a) Nitrogenous Ti^ Dressings tox 
Wheat, (h) Ammonium Chloride e. Ammonium Sulphate for Oats, 
(c) Rates for Seeding W’^heat. (8 pp.) Kingston, 1922, [63.31{04).] 

Olympia Agricultural Oo., Ltd., Research Department. — Bull. 2 : — Field 
Tests with Cereals. Seasons 1920 — ^21. (16 pp.) Offehuroh Bury, 1^2. 
163.31(04).] ^ 

Olympia Agricultural Co., Ltd., Research Department. -IMl 1 .—Field 
Experiments with Potatoes, 1920 and 1921. (18 pp.) Offehureh Bury, 
1922. [63.512(04).] 

Midland Agricultural and Dairy Cottepe.— -Varieties and Manuring of 
Potatoes ; Results of Trials on the (joUege Farm, 1920—21. (14 pp.) 
Kingston, 1922. [63.612-16.] 

Umversity Colley of North Wales, Bangor, Department of Agriculture 
Formation of Permanent Paettires. Relation between the Seeds Mixture 
f?o Hefhage on the 6 or 7 ye^r old Pastures. (14 pp.) Baxkgor, 1922. 
[63.33 (a).] 

Univemty College of Wales, Aberyst«>yth, Weleh Plant Breeding 
Statum.—^ea H, Site 1, S«MOna 1019-91. PidimiuMv Inwrtig*. 
168 1953 Aberystwyth, ia83, 3«. 66. 


UmeersUy ColUge of North Wales, Bangor, Department of Agriculture 
Report on Experiments on Qrowth of Qreen Oiope «» Arable LaaS 
for Dairy Cows. 1930-1931. (61 pp.) Bangor, im 188.88(04).] 

^«««», Banger, Department <4 AgriMdimre.^ 
1920 and mi Bgp^ on Fwmatarm ti Bennaiumt Paeturea. (13 pp.) 
Bangor, 1932. [68.88(0).] w / 
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Ontario Vepartnmii of AgtiovUure.^BdUl, 28t Bikm and Silage. 

<80 pp,) Toronto, 1^. [694 j 68,1986.] 

Hail 0 f/f L, B, (Edit.). — Cyclopedia of Farm Cropa. (699 pp.) New York 
and London : Macmillan Co., 19^, 26s. net. [68.8(02).] 

The Chilean Nitrate Committee. — Catch Crops and Forage Crops. (40 pp.) 
London, 1922. 163.88(04).] 

Cornell Agricultural Experiment Station. — ^Memoir 46 : — A Classification 
' of the Cultivated Varieties of Barley, (pp. 869-466.) Ithaca, 1921. 
163.318,] 

Hevtiesltiife and Fruit Growing. 

Fletcher, F. - Orchard Fruit Tree Culture. [Market Nursery Work 
Beries, vol v.] (71 pp.) London : Bonn Bros., Ltd., 1922, 4s 6d. net. 
163.41((^).3 

[One volume of a series of six which aim at |>lacing in the hands of 
practical nurserymen coucise and up-to-date information concerning 
the scientific development of their work. The present volume deals 
fully with the planting, Imddmg, grafting and pruning of orchard 
fruit trees, together with a chapter on the marketing <5 produce.] 
Departmental Committee on Allotments. — Report of the Departmental 
Committee appointed by the Minister of Agriculture and FisWies and 
the Secretary for Scotland to investigate the present position as regards 
the Brovision by Iiocal Authorities of Allotments m Great Britain. 
(32 pp.) Tondon ; H.M. Stationery Office, 1922, 6d. net. [68.6(08).] 
Davidson, H. C. — Vegetable Culture : A Practical Manual. (144 pp.) 
London : Crosby, liockwood k Son, 1922, 4 b . 6d. net. [63.611(02).] 

(A useful manual containing cultural directions Cor the ordinary 
garden-grown vegetables, which are dealt with m aiphabetical 
order. Notes on pests and diseases are added under each crop 
dealt with, and a calendar indicating the datc^s for the various 
operations is given at the end.] 

Davidson, I/. C,— -The C'ulture of Pot-Plants in Rooms, Greenhouses, and 
Frames. (163 pjj.) Tjondon : Crosby, Ixickwood & ^>n, 1022, bs. net. 
{63.52.] 

[A (companion hook to the author's manual on Vegetable Culture 
noticed above. Following two chapters of general directions for 
the management of plants in r<x»ms, greenhouses and frames, the 
arrangement is in groups of plants aocording to the purposes for 
which they are grown, c.g., ** Winter dowering plants,” ” Plants 
grown for their scent,” Ac. An index is added.] 

Cruess, iV. V., and Christie, A. IV. — Ijaboratory Manual of Fruit and 
Vegetable Products. (109 pp.) New York and London : McGraw- 
Hifi Book Co., Inc., 1922, 7s. 6d, [664.84 ; 664.85.] 

[This manual, whicli is the outcome of a course given at the Univer- 
sity of California during the last eleven years, is intended 
primarily for use in agricultural cxilleges and domestic science 
schools, but it contains much information which should he of value 
to growers, manufacturers and others interested in the preservation 
of fruit and vegetable products by canning, drying, Ac. The volume 
ts admirably printed and bouna.] 

Plant OiMaaea, 

University College of North Wales, Bangor, Department of Agriculture . — 
Ei^riinents with Plant Diseases : 

(o) Finger and Toe in Swedes and Turnips. 

(h) Leaf Curl in Potatoes, 

(12 pp.) Bangor, 1922. [63.24; 63,24-33.] 

Cai^ornia Agricultural Experiment station.-— Bull. 836 The Preparation 
of Nicotine Dust as an Insecticide. (269-274 pp.) Berkley^ 1921, 
[63.996.] 

U,8. Department of dgrri<Jttltttfe.-~-Farm€r’8 Bull. 1260 : — Stored-Orain 
Pests. (47 pp.) Washington, 1922. [63.27-81.] 

[One oi the informative bulletins issued by the American Department 
of Agriculture dealing briefly and in popular style with a oonsider- 
ahle number of pests afecting grain. A short account of proven* 
tive me^ode is also induded.j 
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SnUthf K, M.t and Gardner, J, C, U * — Insect fleets of tbe Hortlcal* 
tiirist : Their Nature and Control. VoL i : Onion, Carrot and Oelenr 
Fliea, (76 pp.) I/ondon ; Bonn Broa., Ltd., 1922, 7«. 6d» net. [68.27-61.1 
Sand^s, T. — Vegetable Foes : A Besoription of the various Insect, 
Animal and Fungal Pests that attack Vegetable Crops, with Kemedies 
for their Prevention and Eradication. (109 pp.) Ijondon : W. H. A L. 
Collingridge, 1922, 4fi. net. [63.24*61; 63.^-61.] 

[Commencing with the Asparagus Beetle and endir^ with the Turnip 
GaU Weevil, this book deals briefly with the life histories of the 
various pests and diseases known to be injurious to vegetable food 
crops, following the alphabetical order of the crop attacked and 
indicating the remedies under each. Becipes are given for the 
prepanition of insecticides and fungicides, and a flnal chapter d«als 
with different methods for the sterilisation of soils.] 

Dongi, E,, et E»tiot, P.— Les Insectes et leiirs Ddgats. (116 pp. et 100 
Planches colon ^s.) [Encyclopi^die Pratique du Naturaliste. vol. vi.] 
Paris ; P. Lechevalier, 1921, 16fr. [63.27(02).] 

Live Stock. 

Kansas AgricuHural Experiment Station. — Circular 86 Cattle Feeding 
Investigations, 1919*20. (11 pp.) Manhattan, 1921. [63.625 ] 
California Agricultural Experiment Station. — Bull. 342 :-~Hog Feeding 
Experiments, (pp. 374-396.) Berkley, 1922. [63.645.] 

Bailey, L, H. (Edit.). — Cyclopedia of Farm Animals. (708 pp.) New 
York and London : Macmillan Co., 1922, 26 b. net. [63(08); 63(73).] 
Smetham, A., and Dodd, F. R . — ^e Valuation of Feeding Bt^s by 
means of Chemical Analysis. (Reprint from Ann. lournal Royal 
lianoB. Agricultural Society , 1921.) [63.604(04).] 

Dairying, 

McKay, G. L., and Larsen, C. -Principles and Practice of Butter* 
Making. [3rd Edition, largely rewritten.] (406 pp.) New York : 
John Wiley; London : Chapman & Hall, 1922, ISs. net. [68.72(02).] 
Illinois Agricultural Experiment Station. — Bull. 236 : — Germ Content of 
Milk. III. As Influenced by Visible Dirt. (pp. 363-%390.) Urbana, 

1921. [676.8: 7; 614.32.] 

¥«toriiiary Seiunce. 

Brumley, 0. F, — ^A Text-Book of the Pisenses of the Small Domestic 
Animals, (672 pp.) London : Baillbre. Tindall & (!ox, 1922, 21 b. net. 
[619(02),] 

British Museum (Natural nistory). — Economic Siirics No. 13 : — Mites 
Injurious to Domestic Aimnafs, with an Appendix on the Acarinc 
Disease of Hive Bees, by S. Hirst. (107 pp.) Ijondon : British 
Museum, 1922, 3s. [63.81: 09; 59.169,] 

Natural History, Birds, Poultry and Boos. 

Pearce, E. A.— Typical Flies : A Photographic Atlas [2iid Senes.] 
(88 pp.) Cambridge : University Press, 19^, Ifls. net. [59.57.] 

Wood, T, — Birds one should know, Beneficial and Mischievous. (1^ pp.) 

London : Gay A Hancock, Ltd., 1921, 10s, 6d. [69.82 ; 69.162.] 
Clarke, W, E.—Studies in Bird Migration. 2 vols. (823 and 846 pp.) 

London : Gurney A Jackson, 1912. [69.82,] 

Stanton, B, H.— Poultry Lore for the Smallholder. [2nd Bdition.] 
(80 pp.) London j C. Palmer, 1921, Is. 6d. net. [63.661(02).] 

Starrs Agricultural Experiment Station, — Bull. 109 : — The Relationship 
between the Weight and Hatching Quality of Eggs. (114 pp.) Btorrs, 

1922. [68.66(041).] 

Kansas Agricultural Experiment 5t<it*on.— Bull. 223 : — Improving Mon- 
grel Farm Flocks through Selecting Standard-bred Cockerels. (48 pp.) 
Manhattan, X920. [676.4 ; 63.651(04).] 

Buvington, G, F. J, — ^Progressive Poultry Culture for the Masses, (Being 
an Address delivered at the Plymouth Show of the Bath and We^ and 
Southern Counties Society, 19^.) (16 ppj Bath, 1922. [63.661(04)4 
Purdue Agricultural Experiment Station. — Bull. 227 Feeding E:xpen- 
ments with Leghorns. (28 pp.) Lafayette, 1919. [68.66164 
Purdue Agricultural Experimmt Atotion.-— Bull. 268 :-^Feeding Bxp«?ri- 
ments with Laying Ful^a. (9S pp4 Lafayette, 191KI. [6M51d4 
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Lamon, H. M., and Sloeum, B, B . — Turkey Baising. (161 pp.) New 
York : Orange Judd Co. ; Iiondoo : Biegm Paul, 1'rench, Tmbner t Co., 
1923, lOe. (Td, net. [68.662.] 

West of Scotland Agricultural CJo/legc.— Bull. 100 : — Poultry Keeping. 
(89 pp.) Glasgow, 1922. [63.661(04).] 

[In this bulletin Miss Kinross, ManagoresB-lnstnictress of the Holmes 
Farm Poult^ Bchool, Kilmarnock, gives some usaful practical hints 
on the guiding priuciples of poultry breeding, feeding and general 
management. Tables are appendea recording the financial returns 
obtained from different methods of feeding.] 

Sampson^ G. Gordon. — Bees for Pleasure and Profit. [6th Edition.] 
(122 pp.) Tiondon : Crosby Tiockw<x)d & Bon, 1921, Bs. 6d. net. 
[63.81(02).] 

Sngtiieering. 

Powers t W. L., and Teeter, T. A. H. — ^Land Drainage. (270 pp.) New 
York: J, Wiley & Sons; I/ondon : Chapman & Hall, 1922, 13s. 6d. 
[68.14(02).] 

Cornell Agricultural Experiment Station. — ^Bull. 405 An Boonomic 
Study of Farm Q'ractors in New York. (pp. 56-134.) Ithaca, 1921. 
163.176(04).] 

Koonomics. 

Cohen, J. L . — Insurance Against Unemployment, with Special Beferenoe 
to British and American Conditions. (636 pp,) London : P. 8. King 
A Son. 1921, 38e. net. [368.4.] 

Burr, W. — Rural Organisation. (260 pp.) New York and London : 

Macmillan (’o., 3921, 32s. net. [338.1(02).] 

Hubbard, B. H . — Marketing Agricultural Products. (389 pp.) New 
York and I>ondon : D. Appleton A C^., 1921, 12s. 6d. net. [fel,] 
Davies, A. Emil, and Evans, 7)orotlip.— Land Nationalisation : The Key 
to Hocial Jteforrn. 13, New Era Series.] (159 pp.) London : 

W. Parsons, 1923 , 48, 6d [339.99: :m.] 

U.S. Federal Trade Commission. — Report on the Wholesale Marketing of 
Food. (268 pp.) Washington, 1920. [881.1.] 

Trades Union Congress.---Fiii&l Report of the Joint Committee on the 
Cost of Living. (id4 pp.) London ; George Allen A Unwin, 1921. 
48. 6d. [331.88.] 

Ashby, A. The Value of Economic Study in Agricultural Education 
and Farm Management. (Inaugural Address delivered to the .^agricul- 
tural Society of the University College of Wales, 1920 Meeting.) 
(Reprint from the Journal of the College, Vol X., 1921.) 

Oxford : Institute for Research in Agricultural Economics, 1921 
137(04); 388,1.] 

Stamp, Sir Josiak.— W'oalth and 'raxable (^apacity. The Newniarch Lec- 
tures for 1920-21 <Mi Current Statistical ProBlems in Wealth and 
Industry, (195 pp.) Ijoiidon : P. S. King A Son, 1922, 10s 6d. net. 
[336 ; 336.2.] 

International Jnsitfuie of Agticulfure. — ^The Landschaften and their Mort- 
gage Credit Operations in Germany, 1770-1920. (94 pp.) Rome, 

im, 2s. 6d. 183:1.3:1; 332,71<43).l 

Malcolmsoti, V. A . — ^Tbe Platte of Agriculture in the life of a Nation. 

(28 pp.) London : P. S. King A Bon, Tdd., 1922, 3d. 1338.1(04).] 

Macasicy, Sir Lynden. — liabour Policy — False and Tnie : A Study in 
Economic History and Industrial Etx>n<,mics, (.320 pp.) London i 
Thoniton, Butterworth, Ltd., 1922, Ts. 6d. net. [33; 331.1 
Select Committee cm Training and Employment of Disabled ex-Service 
Meii.— Report. (447 pp.) Loudon : H.M. Blntionery Office, 1922 
(H.C. 170), 128. 6d. net. [381(0.] 

International Labour Conference.-- 3rd Se!?8ion. October, 1921. Technical* 
Survey of Agrioultural ijuestions : — ^Hours of Work, Unemployment, 
Protection of Women and Children, Technical Agricultural Education. 
XJving-in Conditions, Rights of Association and Combination, Social 
Insurance. (618 pp.) Geneva : International Labour Office, 1921, 368. 
[831.81; 331.6; ^.3; 831.4; 37; 333,32 ; 331.88 ; 368.4.] 
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Off, John, — Short History of British Aerictiltiiire. (96 pp.) iKmdon : 
Oxford Umversity Press, 1923, 28. 6d. net. t6B(09).j 
[Mr. Orr has succeeded in presenting a readable record of the salient 
landmarks from the earliest times to the repeal of the Com Pro- 
duction Act in June, 1921. The boc^k is ornamented with numerous 
illustrations reproduced from various sources and is turned out in 
a manner wortny of the Oxford University Press. The absence of 
an index or a table of contents, though a drawback, can har^y be 
accounted a serious fault in a summary of such small dimensions.] 

e a a e a e 

SELECTED CONTENTS OF 
PERIODICALS. 

J^rieultitre, General and Miseellaneotia. 

Science and Crop Production, E. J, Hussell, (Soot. Jour. Agr., April, 
1922.) [63.16(04); 63.11(04).] 

Inoculated Legumes as Nitrogenous Fertilisem, P, E, Btown and J. H, 
Stalltnga. (Soil Science, Nov., 1921, vol. xii, No. 6.) [68.1671; 6B.166.] 
Studies m Methods to Prevent Losses from Dung and Urine during 
Storage, V, Joshi, (Jour. Agr., India, vol. xvii, pt. 4, July, 1^23.) 
[63.1623 ; 63.1623.] 

The Manurial Value of Carbon Dioxide ; Abstract of the Literature. 
(I.i.A. Int. B. Sci. and Prac. Agr., June, 1920, No. 626, and July, 
1921, No. 704.) [63.168.] 

The Usee of EGlectric Power in Agriculture, H, Borlaso Matthews. 

(Jour. Farmers’ Club, 1922, pi. 3.) [68.17(04).] 

The Weather and the Crops in Eastern England, 1886 — 1921, H. H. 

Hooker. (Quart. Jour. Boy. Met. Soc., April, 1022.) [661.6.] 

Weather and the Crop-Viela in the North-East Counties of Scotland, 
/I. E, M. Geddes. (Quart. Jour. Boy. Met. Soc., vol. 48, No. 208, 
July, 1923.) [651.6.] 

Horticiiltiijre and Fruitgrovlng. 

The Influence of Size and Character of Seed on the Yield of Potatoes, 
H. N. SolamaH. (Jour. Agr. Boi., vol. 32, pt. 2, April, 3922.) 
[68.612(04).] 

Progress in Methods of Practical Fruit Growing, H. G. Hatton. (Jour. 

B.A.S.E., vol. vS2 (1923), pp. 49-116.) [68.41(02).] 

The Planting, Cultivation, ana General Management of Orchards in Kent, 
iV. H. Elgar. (Jour. B.A.S E., vol. 82 (1921), pp. 117-181.) 

[63.41(42); 63.42.] 

Live Stoek and Feeding Sluflh. 

Pig-Breeding in Scotland, G. S. Dalmeny. (Scottish Joui. Agr., vol. v, 
No. 3, July, 1922) [63.64(04); 63.6(41).] 

A New Type of Portable Sty, J. Golding. (Pig Breeders’ Annual, 1922.) 
[68.6 : 69.1 

'J’he Mineral Ke<|uin*ment8 of the Pig, J. B, Orr and A. Crichton. (Pig 
Breeders’ Annual, 1922.) [63.646; 612.394.] 

The Free Choice Method of Pig Feeding, J. M. Evoard. (Modem Farm- 
ing, July, Aug. and Sept., 19122.) [1^3.604; 612.894.] 

Feeding Pigs : Result of Laucaehire Experiments to test the extent to 
which Fish Meal can be us^d in pig-feeding without imparting any 
taint to pr.rk and bacon. (Brit. Farmer, 3rd June, 1922.) [63.646.] 
The Value of Fish Meal as a Feeding-Stuff, J. B. Orr, A, Crichton* and 
J. J. Green. (Soot. Jour. Agr., April, 19^.) r68.t»04(ff).1 
The Importance of Mineral Matter for Growing Animals, J, B. Orr and 
A. D. Huahaml. (Scottish Jour. Agr., voL v. No. 8, July, 1922.) 
1613.394.1 

Comparative Determinations of the Digestibility and Metabolisable 
Energy of Gn en Oats and Tares, Oat and Taie Hay and Oat and Tate 
Silage, H. E. Woodman. (Jour. Agr. Sci., voL 13, pt. 3, April, 1939^) 
[63.1986 ; 612.894.] 

Vitamins, A. Harden. (Jour, Brit. Dairy Farmers^ Assoc., vcd. M 
(1923), p. 1. ) [613.894.] . ^ 

Printed under the autboiity of Hts Majesty*# Statiokkrt Opfioe, 
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NOTES FOR THE MONTH. 

The Tribunal of Investigation appointed by the Prime 
Minister to inquire into the agricultural problem, to which 
..... reference was made in the January issue 
^ 1 f Journal, consists of the following 

T economists: — Sir William Ashley, Profes- 

* SOI* of (Commerce and Vice-Principal of the 
University of Birmingham; Professor W. G. S. Adams, Glad- 
stone l^rofcHBor of Political Theory and Institutions, Oxford; 
ujul Professor 1). H. MacGregor, Drummond Professor of 
Political Economy, Oxford. 

^Ir. C. S. Orwdn, Director of the Institute for Research in 
Agricuiltural liconomics at Oxford, has been appointed Agri- 
(uiltural Assessor to the Tribunal, and Mr. D. B. Toye, of 
the Ministrj of Agriculture and Fisheries, will act as 8ec*retary. 

U'he Tribunal ha-s now held thirteen meetings at which agri- 
cultural conditions, both in Great Britain and in other coun- 
tries, have been investigated and discussed. In addition, the 
^.rrihunal has re(!eived evidence from several witnesses. 


The Departmental Committee on the Ibices and Distribu- 
tion of Agricultural Produce, imder the Chairmanship of the 

Oommittee on the Linlithgow, has made rapid 

Sistribntian and during tlie month of January in the 

Plkea of Afflkul- hearing evidence. So "far, the 

iPlOtow has pro\'i8ionally heard wit- 

nesses regarding milk, fruit and vegetables, 
and meat, but the evidence is by no means complete in respect 
of any of these commodities. The Committee is now con- 
centrating its efforts upon milk, and it is anticipated that it 

{47064). 10,500. a/23. M. A S. 
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will be fully occupiet] with hearing the c^naining evidence in 
connection with this branch of the inquiry until Parliaxnent 
reassembles. It is understood that the Committee then pro> 
poses to issue an interim report dealing witib milk alone, after 
which it will proceed, in the same way, to issue s^mirate 
reports in respect of fruit and vegetables, meat, cereals, and 
bread. 

Inquiries are necessarily prolonged in a subject so complex 
and difficult as that with which the Committee has been 
appointed to deal. A considerable number of trade organisa- 
tions and other representative bodies have to be heard in 
respect of each commodity. As regards milk, for instance, 
evidence has already been received from such organisations as 
The British Dairy Farmers’ Association, the Agricultural Or- 
ganisation Society, the National Farmers’ Union, the London 
and Provincial Master Dairymen’s Association, the National 
Society of Creamery Proprietors and Wholesale Dairymen, the 
National Citiisens’ Union, United Dairies Limited, and from 
Nestis’s Milk Company, as well as from the wholesale and retail 
branches of the co-operative movement, and before the inquiry 
as regards milk is brought to a close, it will be necessary to 
hear evidence from many other organisations, including those 
representing Scotland. 

***«»• 

Tn the Keport of the Chief Veterinary Officer for 1921 is 
recorded one of the outstanding successes in the operations of 

Eradication of Ministry' in the treatment of animal 

Glanders in under the Diseases of Animals 

Great This is the almost entire suppres- 

sion of the disease known as Glanders or 
Farcy. Glanders is a serious disease in this country, usually 
confined to horses, asses and mules. It is generally fatal, and, 
as veterinarians and medical men know, the more to be feared 
because of the possibility that human beings may contract it 
by infection from an equine. It is sdso difficult of diagnosis 
in its early stages. 

The Glanders or Farcy Order of 1920 requires all 
affected with the disease to be slaughtered and compensation 
for their loss paid to the owner. Before the p«y»a»i»g of the 
Glanders Order of 1907 , only horses tiiowing <^nical symp- 
toms of the disease were slaughtered. That Ordw, howevfff, 
laid down as an additional baeie for diagnosis, 
test, and Local Authorities were empowoced to a^ly tiuit test 
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to any suspected horse, ass or mole. They were reqtiired to 
slaughter tdl animals reacting to the test, as well as all animals 
showing clinical symptoms of the disease. The reduction in 
the number of outbreaks year by year since the Order of 1907 
came into force (1st January, 1908) affords striking proof of 
its efficacy. In 1907 there had been no fewer than 854 out- 
breaks of the disease, affecting 1,921 animals in Great Britain. 
In 1922, only 4 outbreaks were recorded for the year. 

The Ministry has now issued a Circular Letter to all Local 
Authorities who are empowered to deal with animal diseases, 
stating that the Ministry is satisfied that Glanders has now 
been almost entirely eradicated from the country. In order, 
however, that the Ministry shall be enabled to announce the 
freedom of the country from the disease with greater confidence 
when the proper time arrives, it is desired that Local Authori- 
ties should furnish the fullest and most accurate information 
in regsurd to all future outbreaks, including the supply of 
specimens of the affected organs for expert examination at the 
Ministry’s Veterinary Laboratory. 

The index numbers of the prices of agricultural produce in 
England and Wales show that, on the whole, average prices 
The Agricultural relatively lower during December 

Index Number previous month, the average 

increase compared with the corresponding 
month in the years 1911 to 1918 being 69 per cent, in Decem- 
ber against 62 per cent, in November. The percentage increase 
in each month since the beginning of 19^ is shown in the 
following table ; — 

PKKC'ENT.V(iK iNCRmfE ' OMrAREP WITH THU AVERAGE OF THK <'0RRF,SP0XIiI.V<; 

Month in liill-lS. 


Month* 




1920. 

1921. 

1922. 

January 




200 

183 

75 

February 




195 

167 

79 

March 



*.* 

189 

150 

77 

April ... 




202 

149 

70 

May 




180 

119 

71 

June «*• 

• » « 



175 

112 

68 

July 




186 

112 

72 

August 

e* * 



... ' 193 

131 

67 

tieptember 




202 

116 

57 

October 




... 194 

m 

59 

November 

>•» 


er# 

... 193 

79 

62 

December 


«« • 


184 

76 

59 
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The following table shows the average increases during 
recent months in the values of the principal commodities : — 

Perckntagic Incbkasb as compared with the Average Prices ruling in 
THE corresponding MoNTHS OF 1 1)11-13. 






1922 



1921. 

Coiiimodiiy. 


Aug. 

Sept. 

^ Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Wheat 


53 

23 

24 

32 

32 

45 

Barley 

«*• 

48 

26 

29 

34 

17 

56 

Oats ... 

... 

59 

31 

33 

38 

36 

45 

Fat cattle 

*. » 

70 

58 

49 

48 

48 

61 

Fat sheep 


103 

90 

90 

87 

81 

44 

Fat 

,, 

92 

84 

85 

94 

94 

62 

Dairy cows 


67 

63 

69 

74 

72 

95 

Store cattle 


42 

33 

30 

29 

28 

39 

Stole sheep 

... 

114 

109 

106 

93 

83 

43 

Store pigs 


12H 

125 

135 

148 

151 

75 

Eggs... 


64 

96 

104 

98 

63 

133* 

Poultry 


85 

85 

77 

75 

86 

70 

Milk ... 


70 

70 

90 

90 

90 

130 

Butter 

.*« 

77 

76 

71 

72 

73 

65 

Cheese 


51 

41 

36 

55 

60 

29 

Potatoes 


14 

1 

3 

8 

7 

129 

Hay ... 

... 

54 

52 

45 

45 

47 

41 

Wheat remains 

practically stationary 

and 

oats 

show 1 


change on the month, but barley shows a substantial decline. 
Price.s of fat stock remain about the same, on the average, 
sheep alone showing a slight faU* There has been little 
variation in the av«ii«ge prices of dairy cows and store cattle, 
blit a further rise is recorded for store pigs, while store sheep, 
although more than maintaining their price, were relatively 
cheaper in December than in November compared wnth the 
(‘orresponcling pre-war month.s. Prices ot eggs fell heavily 
(lijiijig December, and are now much lower than they were 
a year ago. Milk and butter again maintain their relative 
values, but a further rise in prices of cheese is recorded. Pota- 
toes remain about the same. 


The Merioneth and Montgomerj" Committee has reached an 
agreement for the payment of a rate of 31s. for a week of 
58 hours to stockmen and wagoners and 
28s. for 50 hours to other adult male 
workers. The agreement operates from 
the 15th Januaiy to the 30th April and 
includes a clause fixing the Valuation of board and lodging at 
16s. per week and board only at ISs. per week. ^ 

The agreement of the Derbyshire Committee for the pay^ 
ment of adult male workers at the rate of 7d. per hour on week- 
days and 9d. per hour on Sundays has been extended until^ 


Conciliation 
Committees in 
Agriculture. 
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the 14th February. The Cornwall Committee’s agreement 
providing for the payment of 30s. for a week of 52 hours to 
adult male workers will continue in operation until the Slst 
March. 

Average Wages. — It is estimated that the weekly wages of 
ordinary agricultural labourers in England and Wales averaged 
during December about *27s. lOd., i.«., about 55 per cent.above the 
pre-W’ar level. Tn several areas, especially in the North of 
England and in Wales, the wages were in excess of this 
amount, hut in such areas the average working week w’as 
generally longer than in the lower paid counties. 


TURNIP THINNING AND 
HARVESTING. 

Turnips and swedes are the most important root crop of the 
Biitish farmer, alsuit 900,000 acre.s being grown annually in 
England and Wales. Tt is one of the most expensive crops 
to grow, not only becau.se of the cost of ))reparing the land 
for sowing atui of the after cultivation, but also bec'ause of the 
amount of liilK)tir rctpiired for thinning or singling the early 
plants, and for lifting, topping, and tailing the matured crop. 
Miudiinery has as ;vct taken no very promiirent part in thinning 
or harvesting operations, and with the co-oj;a>ration of various 
ininmfacl tirers the Ministry arranged a scries of investigations 
with a view to delerniining the co.st and efficiency of mechani- 
cal methods in comparison with hand lalxtur. Whilst the 
re.-'iilts which are set out in the following Deports are not 
entirely conclu.sive, they yet point to the possibility of 
machinery being devised which should lead to a reduction in 
<'osts. 

It should he explained that the thinning investigation was 
confined to turnips, while the harvesting investigation was 
confined to swedes. The thinning or gapping of r(K)ts liy 
machines does not effect complete singling and is best adapted 
to those root crops which are to be folded. Although the point 
has not actnally been investigated, it is hardly open to question 
that when the roots are to be lifted and stored it is de.sirable 
for the young plants to he singled by hand, and it is very 
doubtful whether there would be an advantage in a preliminary 
thinning by machine. The conedusions to te drawn from the 
data relating to harvesting would apply equally well to a turnip 
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crop, the only reason for selecting a s'wede crop being liiat‘ 
swedes are invariably lifted while turnips are as a rule fed off. 

Thiiming. — ^The first test of turnip thinners was carried out 
in 1921 at the Ministry’s experimental farm at Methwold, 
Norfolk, where the land is very light and sandy. The crop, 
however, proved a failure owing to the droughty summer and 
it was not possible to obtain any definite results. The test 
was repeated in 1922, when three machines were employed. A 
team of four men was engaged for the purpose of obtaining 
comparative results. A field containing 16 acres of turnips 
sown on the flat was selected for the test, and 48 rows (approxi- 
mately 2.7 acres) were allotted to each machine and to the 
team of 4 men. Records were taken of the time required for 
thinning a given acreage, the labour needed, and any other 
relevant factor. For obtaining information as to the compara- 
tive effects of each device, small control plots were marked 
out and observations taken of the number of roots before and 
after thinning; and subsequently, of the number and weight of 
matured roots lifted from each plot. 

Observations on the performance of each device and summary 
of results; — 


(1) Symeh Turnip Thinner , — Manufactured hy Measrs. Ord & Madditfon. 
Ltd., Darlin^i^ton. Price in April, 1922, £14. 

Area thinned per day of 8 hours 4 acrew. 

Width of gaps 9 in. 

Cost of thinning per acre 3s. 6d. 

Weight of crop before topping and tailing 12*() toiiw pt*r acre. 

„ „ after „ 7*3 


This machine is drawn by one horae led by a hoy ami re(|uires a man to oper- 
ate it. A revolving wheel or spinner is mounted at the rear of the machine and 
operates diretdly on the row l>y meariH of a scriea of ten blades shaped like 
hoes mounted on its circumference. This wheel is driven (>11 a spindle geared 
to the main axle carrying the driving or land wheel : a hand dutch is provided 
for putting the spindle in or out of gear. The speed of the thinner can be 
varied to suit different soil (uuidition.^ by using ditferent gear-wheels. The 
depth at wdiich it Avorkscan be adjusted by inean.s of an overliead balance with 
spring counter-balance wbicii the operator controls with a handle serving the 
double purpose of balancing and steering. 

Under test the machine thinned the 2*7 acres in 4 hours 55 minutes, making 
gaps of about 9 inches hetw*een the roots. A spare wdieel is provided with 
this machine wdth 8 hoes instead of 10 ; tliis leaves gups of alsmt 12 inches, 
(2) Parmiter Turnip Thinner . — Manufactured by Messrs. P. J. Parmiter 
& Sons, Ltd., Tisbury, Wilts. Price in April, 1922, £18., 

Area thinned per day of 8 hours 6*6 acres. 

Widtii of gaps 12 to 16 in. 

Cost of thinning per acre ... 2s. 5d. 

Weight of crop before topping and tailing 14*3 tons per acre, 

11 aftei ,, „ .9*2 ,, ,, 


The Parmiter is a double row machine. It ha.s a main frame to which are 
attached ordinary shafts for horse traction. On the rear end of the frame two 
carrying spindles are mounted at an angle of about 45'', and have at their lower 
ends circular wheels, on the peripheries of which are mounted 12 plain hoe 
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Fig. I. — Portion of Plot gapped by Machine. 



V. 


Fig. r>. — The Tcasdah; Topping ainl 'failing MachiiK’. 



Fig. (». — The Wigg's Topping and Tailing Machine. 
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Madea at l‘egular intervals. The forward motion of the machine when these 
blades are in contact with the ground rotates the gapping devices, which are 
counterbalance<l by sliding weights^ Handles aie provided for the operator 
to control the digging and guiding action of the machine. A boy is required 
to lead the horse. 

In the tests this inaehiiio made gaps in the rows of 12 to 15 inches. Being 
a double row machine it naturally showed a greater capacity than the otlier 
machines, thinning an area of 2*0 acres in 3 hours lU minutes. 

(3) Rmsdl Turnip Thinner. — Manufacture<l hy Messrs. The Maldon Iron 
\Vc»rks, Maldon, Kssex. Price in April, 1022, £14. 

Area thinned per day of H hours 4 acres. 

Width of gaps ... !0 in. 

Cost of thinning per acre Hs. lOd. 

Weight of crop l)efore topping and tailing 17*3 tons per acre. 

after „ „ 10*G „ „ 

Tliis machine tliins a single row at a time, is drawn by one horse and 
reijuires a man and a buy to operate it. There are many features which render 
it atlaptable to varying c.onditions but in the main it does not depart from the 
design of (he Syme’s. A spinner unit at the rear of the maehine is driven 
from gi’ars conuecled to the main axle. The spinner carries 8 iioes, the angles 
of whicli aio udjustahle. In addition tlie diametei of the wlieel may be 
altered as ih*sired. The shaft carrying the spinner wheel is actuated hy hcvel 
gears through a universal coupling which enables the .spinner to be worked on 
either side of the iiperator. A hand clutch is jirovided for putting the spindle 
in and out of action. Alternative bevel gears may be fitted to vary the speed 
of liic spinner wheel, which is counterbalanced by a spiing. llandles are 
provided by means of whi<di the operatoi controls the spinner. 

The tests of the Itussell machine were not commcnc<‘d till late in the day 
an<l conK<»(jucntly it only w'orked for 2 hours 42 minutes, during wdiich time it 
thinned 1*4 aeres. 

(4) JIanii Labour. — 4 men. 

Area of turnips tliimicd per day of 8 hours 3*9 aeres. 

Widtli of gaps ... H in. 

( 'ost of thinning [>cr acre ... ... . 5s. Id. 

Weight of crop before topping ami tailing 13 7 tims per acre. 

.. after .. 7 ,, ,, 

The men used ordinary hand hoes and w’orked extreundy well. 

Covchmons . — ^It will be seen that the machines were oonsider- 
ably cheaper and a little faster than the team of 4 men. With 
one exception, the yield proved greater where thinned by 
luaidune, though it should be noted that the machine-thinned 
turnips were on the whole of small size and growing in bunches. 

The particular crop upon which the tests were carried out 
was grown for sheep folding, in which case the larger yield of 
the machine-thinned turnips was an advantage. The tests 
demonstrated the possibility of thinning or gapping turnips by 
mechanical devices at less cost and in less time than by band 
labour with no loss in the total weight of the crop. It must 
be remembered, however, that the machines are not capable 
of singling the crop to be lifted. 

Lifting, Topping and Tailing.— The lifting, topping and 
tailing of turnips by hand is a tedious and expensive process, 
and there is room for an efiScient mechanical device for carry- 
ing out these operations cheaply and quickly. At present there 
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are very few topping and tailing machines on the market > and 
the ^Ministry was only able to secure the use of two machines 
for an investigation which was carried out on the experimental 
farm at Meth’wold in November, 1922. There are other 
machines in existence but they do not appear yet to have 
emerged from the experimental stage. 

For the tests, three plots of swedes grown on the flat were 
selected. Each plot (‘ontained eight rows and represented an 
area of approximately i acre. The rows were 870 yd. in 
length and 2 ft. apart, and the swedes were a.boiit 1 ft. apart in 
the rows, 

Observations on the performan(*e of each machine and 
summary of results : — 

(1) TeasdaleJs Turnip Topping and, Tailing Machine. — M.iijufacturr<! l>y 
Messrs. To isdale Bioh., Ltd., Darlington. Price, £22. 

Area dealt with per day of 8 hoiii-s ... 4.5 acres. 

Percentage of turnips topped 77*5 

„ „ tailed 100 

Estimated cost per acre 5s. 3d. 

Tne Teasdalc is a two-borsc machine drawn hy means of an ordinar\ 
swingle tree. Tho main structure is iniamtcd on four carrying w hecK. The 
tore wheels are each mounted on to a vertical shaft wliich permits adjustment 
of the front unit to varying depths. The rear wheels are also indejiemlently 
adjustable, and are on separate spindles connected to the sides of tin- frame- 
wo!k. The left wheel and spindle carry a driving sprocket connected to 
another sprocket which actuates two canvas rollers by intermediate gears. 
These rollers are mounted between the foiward frames of tlui maehine and 
run vertical and parallel to them, and grip the turnip tops whilst tluw are 
being cut by a V-shaped knife nuuinted underneath. The rear of the luachim* 
carries a lioe blade wliich runs nnderneath the drill and tails and lifts the roots 
after they have been topped. Adjustments are provided fur the chain 
suspending the canvas roller, and for the movable bracket carrying the 
tailing hoe. 

There was a tendency for the front guides to become choked with cut 
leaves, and it was also noticed that careful steering was necessary, in order 
to get the tops in the centie of the cutter, ami ensure satisfactory working. 
In its present form the cutter had a tendency to ride over the swedes ; it is 
possible that had the hack of it been slightly heavier the topping would have 
been more efficient. The tops of the swedes were small so that the canvas 
gripping rollers were not w^orking to the best advantage. 

It was observed that under certain conditions the machine had a tendencj' 
to skid and it is suggested that this difficulty would be overcome and the 
machine materially improved by employing a chain drive from both wheels 
instead of from the left wheel only. A disc coulter was attached in front of 
the tailing hoe but this was removed in view of the light nature of the soil 
and the fact that it had a tendency to cut some of the roots. 
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(2) Wigg^B Turnip Lifting^ Topping and Tailing Machine. — Agents, Messrs. 
W. E. Wigg & Sons, liuruby Foundry, Beccles, Suffolk. Price, £23. 

Area dealt with per day of 8 hours ... 9*7 acres 

Percentage of turnips topped 65*7 

„ „ tailed Nil 

Estimated cost per acre 2 h. 6d. 

This machine, is drawn by two hoi-ses, but operates on two rows 
at once. The Wigg is of Danish origin and consists of two units, 
a front and a rear carriage connected together by a secondary fiame. No 
complicated gearing is involved. The topping of the root is eff ected by means 
of V-shaped shoes tUted with guards. The bottom of each shoe rests oj] tlie 
drill top, the V being knife edges whose sides serve as guides to align the 
plant to the V*Khaj)ed cutter. Tlic shoes are adjustable by means of chains 
suspended vertically from the frame. 'I he tailing devices consist of hoes 
attached vertically to the main frame, which is adjustable by means of a lever 
on the secondary frame. Further means of adjustment were provided for 
steering off the swingle tree and also for adapting the two operating units. 

Prior to the tests tins machine had lM*en operated by a represerffative of 
Messrs. Wigg on a portion of the test grouml, and during the test every 
endeavour was made imake it tail the turnips, but it failed completely in 
this. This machine was not so dilhcult to steer as the Teasdule, as provision 
wius made for the topjung < utters to have greater These oitters. how- 

ever, became choked \>ith cut leaves and bad to be cleaiKsl 1‘rcMjuently. In 
juldition to its failun‘ to tail the swedes ellectively the Wigg occasionally 
taiksl to litt and expose the roots. It i'^ thouglit that this was due to the 
back Iffades being too deeply set on the standanl and being badly sluiped. 
The blades did not a}»pear to have sufficiently gt>o<l cutting edges. 

(3) Hand Labour . — Two men. 

Area toppeil and tailed per day of 8 hours V2 acres 

Percentage of turnips topped KK) 

1 , „ taileil lot) 

Estimated cost per acre 8},. 2d. 

CotichmmiH . — Tiio tests clearly donioustrated that economy in 
time and inoiu'y may be eflected liv machines* where a con- 
sidertible area of roots have to l)e dettil with. The Teasdale 
macliine performed work at a speed equal to nearly 8 men and 
at tij>proxiinately fiv^e-eighths of the cost. As an ofl'set to this 
e(*onomy is the expense nei'essary for topping* the 24 per cent. 
mis.sed by the machine, but it may be expected that further 
experiments on the part of the manufacturers would result in 
a still more efficient machine. 

The Wigg machine failed to tail the turnips owing mainly 
to a |K)orIy desigtied cutting hoe. That this defect could be 
remedied without difficulty is clear from the fact that Messrs. 
Teadale's tailing hoe performed satisfactorily. The machine 
topped the turnips fairly satisfactorily. 
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The resalts so far obtained, althongh based upon so restricted 
a field, which is far from covering the possible mechanical 
methods of dealing with the problems involved, indicate that 
the prospects of efficient machinery for lifting, topping and 
tailing the root crop are reasonably good. 

It is worthy of mention that no greater damage was caused 
to the roots by the machines than by hand labour, and sudb 
faults as have been revealed in the test 'uld doubtless be 
eliminated by further experiment. 

Tt appears that the greatest possibility of future development 
lies in the direction of the double or multi-row machines; but 
further experiments with other types of land and conditions 
of growing must be carried out before adequate data will 
become available for any decision as to the most promising 
line of development. 


DUTCH BARNS AND COVERED 
YARDS. 

Major H. P. G. Maul®, D.S.O., M.C., P.R.I.B.A., and 
A. Ewart Aston, 

Minutry of Agriculture und Fish t- not 

In former articles reference has frequently been made to the 
difficulty of producing modern farm buildings at a sufficiently 
low capital expenditure to give an economic return, and it has 
been pointed out that the gi'eat need at the present time is to 
evolve simple and cheap forms of construction whereby improved 
accommodation and greater economy of labour can be effected. 
There can be little doubt for instance that the need is very great 
for cheap Dutch Barns and covered yards, and if such could 
be erected to produce an economic return on capital outlay con- 
siderable benefits would result. 

One of the reasons for the high initial cost of farm buildings 
has been the conservatism of the English character, and the 
dislike to put up buildings other than in the most s<ib8tantial 
and durable manner. A considerable part of the cost has been 
caused by a blind adherence to the use of the heavy framed 
timber trass roofs, even for quite small spans. Such methods 
are both wasteful in material and costly in labour, for carpenter’s 
joiate need skill and care in execution, and heavy timber 
scantlings cost more in proportion than light ones. 
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The evolution of timber framed truesee is, comparatively 
Hpeakuig, simple and has proceeded along the lines of large 
single tie beams and heavy scantlings framed into trusses, 
carrying heavy purlins and distributing the weight at isolated 
points (*<f support. The use of heavy tiles and slates, as a roof 
covering, has necessitated considerable strength, and virtually, 
until quite recent years, there has been little or no development 
in new roof type forms, save by the substitution of iron and 
steel truss roofs, produced by big manufacturers, which require 
special skill in enaction and considerable expenditure in 
mnintenanee. While there is no question as to the efficiency 
of Ihese last-mentioned buildings, the cost and difficulty of 
erection, involving as it does the expense of transport l)oth of 
skilled workmen and materials, has been a deterrent from their 
genei*al use by t(uiant fanners or small holdius, and even on 
large farms the abnormal cost of such buildings in recent years 
has made their (K‘()ru)mic enaction an impossibility- 

There is, however, a simple remedy. New forms of (vu- 
struct ion have been evolvc'd based on three simple factors : the 
almost exclusive use of light timber scantlings so an*anged that 
the erection is a simple matter for local unskilled labour; the 
use of creosote both as a preservative and means of rediu'ing 
annual expenditure in maintenance: and the us(^ of modern 
light cov(*ring materials such as galvanised iron, asbestos shecds. 
Trafford tiles, or Yorkshire spaced boarding as in the case of 
covered yards. 

The solution is, in fact, a new and iinpjoved ty])e of construc- 
tion, which does not need elaborate carpenter’s joints, heavy 
scantlings or greatly skilled lalKmr, combined with a judicious 
use of new inateiials. and wdiich. therefore, by lowered capital 
cost reduces the problem to the simple one of balancing capital 
outlay against irn])roved economic results and a definite reduc- 
tion in annual outgoings. 

In the case of Dutch Barns, it is obvious that if a given area 
can be roofed in for a capital outlay which is more than met 
in a limited number of years by the saving on the annual 
thatching of an equal area of hay or corn crop, the advantages 
of the permanent roof, ready at all times and seasons, must 
result in improved profits and diminished risk of loss by 
inclement weather or bad seasons. The case of covered yards 
is, perhaps, more difficult to show in figures, but the expert 
agiiculturist should have no difficulty in satisfying himself 
whether interest and sinking fund on his capital outlay will not 
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Fia. 4. —Covered Yurd erected iu Nottinghumshuc, 
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be amply secured by the improved quality of his farmyard 
manure, reduced straw consumption and the greater head of 
stock he is enabled to carry. 

The method advocated is in fact a return to the use of local 
materials wherever possible, home grown timber, when such 
can be readily obtained and converted, and such a simple method 
of construction that the village cari)enters can, under adequate 
supervision, do all that is necessary. The principles here 
illustrated and described are in effect those which have been 
already advocated in former articles, particularly in the article 
published in this Journal for July last (The Planning and 
Construction of Cowsheds), to which reference may be made 
for furth6>r illustration of the use of small scantling timber 
in farm buildings. 

The Diitch Barn of which a design is shown in Fig. 1 is intended 
to embody the prin(*iples enunciated above, and is, therefore, 
composed of materials (*asily obtainahle locally, for ev'en the 
galvanised iron us(h 1 for r(K)f covering can be procured in the 
smallest country towns. It will be seen that very light timbers 
are used for the trusses, only 4 in. by I in. in fact, not only 
to save in cost of material, but also to facilitate handling and 
erection. The nt'Cessary strength is obtaiiunl by making the 
rafters of two pieces of 4 in. by 1 in. and the cross tie.s 
and supports for the purlins are jdaced between them 
sandwieh fashion, nailed and clenched. The trusses are 
best set out one on top of the other on the ground and erected 
eitlier by first setting the posts in position and afterwards hoisting 
(Muh truss and dropping it into the slots at the head of each 
post or. preferably, by fixing the truss to th(‘ posts when lying 
on the ground, tipping up into position and filling in ro\ind 
the feet of the ]>osts. 

The price of the barn as shown, fiO ft. by 20 ft., has been 
(pioted at fllO made and erected, which works out at about 
Ids. (>d, per sfjuare yard covered. To thatch an equivalent 
area of hay or straws would require at least 20 squares of thatch, 
the cost of which may be counted as an annual charge entirely 
eliminated. 

Figs. 2 and 3 are photographs of a barn of this design erected 
at Papplew’ick Hall, Notts, in the summer of 1922. Owning to 
w^ant of space the span was made only 18 ft,, and the posts 
wero young oak trees cut on the estate. The cost in this case 
for all labour and materials (including a quotation for pitch 
pine posts) W’^as just under £70 or under 11s. 8d. per square 
yard covered. 
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Fig. 6 is a design for a covered yard adc^ting the same 
princ^les of light construction. The posts are cd 8 in. by 8 in. 
oak, the trusses built up from 4 in. by 1^ in., doable for rafters 
and tie beams and single for the members between, with 4 in. by 
2 in. purlins, to carry the space boarding. The method of 
trussing is the same, viz., the single members are “sand- 
wiched ” between the double members and spiked. The weight 
of one of these trusses is under 8 cwt. so that htmdUng is mu<h 
more simple than it would be with a solid truss for this span. 

Prices have been obtained within the last two months for 
covered yards very similar to this and they vary from lls. to 
16 b. per square yard of ground covered. 

Fig. 4 is a photograph of a covered yard in Nottinghamshire 
composed of two spans of 26 ft. 6 in., the length being about 
45 ft. in four bays. The cost of this, exclusive of the posts, 
but including the cutting and fixing of them, was £147 or about 
lls. Id. per square yard of cover. All the timber was treated 
with creosote under pressure — except the posts, which were cut 
on the estate. The trusses are built of 4 in. by li in. with 
rafters and tie-beams double and other members single. (The 
middle horizontal piece is only there for fixing the end boarding, 
and is omitted from other trusses.) The purlins are 5 in. by 
2J in. and the boarding 1 in. grooved space boarding. 

It is on undoubted fact that this light framed construction 
is much cheaper than the usual solid construction used fox- 
barns and covered yards and of course much more economical 
than steel. Not only is the total weight of timber less but 
smaller scantlings are invariably cheaper than the larger ones. 
Again, the old roofs with their solid timbers and “ joiner’s 
joints ” need labour of considerable skill, whereas semi-skilled 
labour with careful supervision has been foxind quite sufficient 
for such buildings as are here shown. Often has it been found 
that the joints in old roofs have been palled apart by the verj' 
weight of the timbers themselves, whereas by sandwiching the 
members as shown the strengths of the joints more nearly 
approximate to the strengths of the timbers themselves. 

A word as to coverings. The Dutch Bam has been roofed 
with galvanised corrugated iron, which has a reasonably long 
life except near factmry towns ; it can be ptunted or tarred after 
a few years if desired. In any case it is well worth while to 
tar the l^w when laying the sheets. 

Space boarding at the angle of 80 degrees has been found 
saristactory in places of average rainfall, but where this is 
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exctismve or where there is much snow the pitch should he 
steeper. Boarding covered with ruberoid and tarred would be 
quite weather-proof, but would be greater in initial cost and 
also in maintenance.: it is generally considered that a space 
boarded roof renders the buildings much fresher and healthier 
for the beasts. 

Yorkshire space boarding is made generally of two types : 
(1) with narrow deep grooves, and (2) with broad shallow 
grooves. The latter are to be preferred as the boards are 
stronger and they appear to carry off the water in as satisfactory 
a manner as the others. 

The purlin studs are for the purpose of keeping an air space 
l>etween the underside of the Imrds and the purlins. If the 
Iwards are nailed down close, moisture is retained at this point 
and may cause decay in the purlins or boards. 

It is claimed that buildings of this description would have 
a sufiSciently long life to more than justify their erection, and 
that they will adequately meet the purposes required. On 
many estates the whole of the timlxir could be obtained, and 
the judicious use of creosote, even if only brushed on. wmdd 
reduce the cost of annual maintenance to a minimum. 

The number of inquiries which have reached the Ministry 
recently with regard to economical farm building assured the 
writers that there is a very considerable demand for information 
and practical advice, and it is hoped thid these illustrations and 
descriptions may be of use. if for nothing else than indicating 
the lines upon which further developmenfs may take place. 


FARM CAPITAL AND PROFITS. 

Arthur G. Euston, B.A., B.Sc. (Lend.), D.Sc. (Leeds), 
and .1. S. Simpson, B.Sc., 

The University of Leeds Agricultural Department. 

The system of tenant farming which is typical of English 
agriculture is vh-tually a partnership of three interests, the land- 
lord, the farmer, and the labourer. It is not, however, an 
equal partnership. The landlord contributes the capital value 
of the land; the labourer gives his services, while the farmer 
has two shares in that he provides the working capital and gives 
his time either in actual labour or in management — or both. 
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Any return which the farmer receives from his farm can accord- 
ingly be regarded as partly payment for his work and partly 
payment for the use of his capital. Our study of farm accounts 
in the Economics Branch of the Department of Agriculture in 
Leeds University has shown that the final result of any year’s 
working is influenced to a certain extent by the capital at the 
farmer’s disposal, but to a greater extent by the way in which 
that capital is distributed and the use that is made of it. At 
the present time, when the economic returns from farming are 
so disappointing, a review of one of the factors responsible for 
success or failure appears opportune. 

The Extent of Farm Capital. — For the financial year 1921- 
1922, 38 accounts of Yorkshire farms have been completed and 
these show that on the 9.308 acres covered, the total capital 
invested amounts to .^ir)3,346, which is equivalent to an average 
capitalisation of i‘16 9s. 6d. per acre. Even on the relatively 
small number of farms coneeniod the variations in capital per 
acre are so great that too much importance cannot be attached 
to this average. It is. howevctr. interesting to note as an illustra- 
tion of the magnitude of the industry that, on this basis, the 
agriculture of England and Wales absorbs more than throe 
hundred millions sterling. 

Table 1. 

Variations of Capital with Sise of Farm : Averages of 38 
Yorkshire Farms. 


< 'losing Valuations |>rr acre, 19*iI-2L\ i 


Size of Farm 



Live HtDclv 

r< iruit 
I!i!4ht 

Province 


Total 


acrcB 

£ 

f.. 

(1. 



.! 

£ 

H. 

tl 

X 


<1. 

i"" 

1 ^ 

s. 

li. 

0- r.o 

15 

11 

r* 


12 

1 

o 

5 

10 

- 

18 

4 

* 29 

2 

8 

50-100 

7 

I 

1 


17 

11 

2 

7 

0 

8 

10 

1 

; IS 

8 

1 

loa-150 


10 

8 

4 

8 

(1 

2 

18 

7 

2 

i: 

2 

: 17 

15 

0 

1 50-200 


18 

<' 


5 

7 

*> 

*■ 

12 

4 


in 

7 

, 16 

41 

6 

20O-2FiO 

< 

18 

<1 

- 2 

12 

s 

1 2 

15 

1 

1 

18 

*» 

: 16 

19 

8 

250-800 

5 

15 

11 

’ 1 

10 

11 

i 1 

7 

7 : 

' 1 

14 

11 

10 

18 

4 

Over 8<H> 

7 

I 

4 

7 

’ 4 

4 

11 

i ^ 

10 


«> 

A 

11) 

8 

16 

19 

6 


A glance at Table I, in which the capital per acre on farms 
of various sizes is shown, brings out clearly the high 
capitalisation of small holdings. TTp to the group 200-250 an 
increase in a^age of the farm is accompanied by a decrease in 
the capital per acre. The farms in the next group (250-800 
acres) aro mainly feeding farms and their low capitalisation ia 
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due to understocking in anticipation of a slump in prices. Had 
they been fully stocked with beasts a more normal figure would 
Jiave been obtained, and the relation between sise of holding 
and capital invested per acre would have been roughly in inverse 
propOTtion. 

Capital Essential lor Success. — The most successful of these 
118 farms was very highly capitalised, having nearly i‘2C invested 
per acre. Anotlier farm with even more money per acre made 
a substantial loss. Of the 18 farms wtu)se capital was above the 
average, 61 per cent, sustained losses, while of the remaining 
20 with capital below the average, 55 per cent, failed to pay 
their way. 

Table 2. 

Relation of Total Capital to Profit or Loss. 


Farm 

Capital 
per acr^ 

Profit 

Lina 

P. 

£26 

F\o/o 


G 

£25 

— 


M. 

£18 


— 

E. 

£17 

— 


W. 

£15 


... 

A. 

£1H 


25 n/; 


In Table 2 figures are shown of farms with high, average, and 
low valuations. There is a fairly close agreement in the capital 
per acre of the two examiiles in each group, yet the results 
show'n in the next columns as profits or losses e.xpressed in 
terms of the capital invested do not similarly correspond. It 
would seem that there is no definite relation between the total 
capital employed and the profit or loss, ulw'ays providing that 
the amount available is sufiicient to meet the needs of the farming 
system adopted. 

The Disposition of Fann Capital. — To >eciire a unifoim 
basis for comparison, the total capital of each farm has been 
divided under four headings, namely : (1) Ijive stock; (2) Tenant 
Right; (3) Produce; (4) Implements. ()f these terms only one 
requii-es amplification, the other three being self-explanatory. 
Under the term “ Produce ” is included all crops on hand 
whether for feeding or for sale, all foods and manures purchased 
and not yet used, and all expendable stores such as binder- 
twine, oil and veterinary preparations. The following table 
shows in what prcqwrtions the capital of the 88 farms was 
disposed. 
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Tabi^e 3. 

Disposition of Capital at Closing Valuation, 1921-1922. 
88 Yorkshire Farms comprising 9,808 acres. 



Total 

£ 

Per Acre 

£ 8. d. 

Percentage 
of Total 

Live8tO(‘k 

66,964 

7 3 11 

44 

Tenant Right 

35,622 

3 16 7 

23 

PviHhice 

22,829 

2 9 0 

45 

Tmplomeiits ... 

27,9.31 

3 0 0 

18 

Total 

16.3,346 

.. 16 9 6 

100 


1 he significance of this analysis lies in the fact that it shows 
at a glance what a burden of unproductive capital the industry 
has to carry. The capital invested in live stock and tenant right 
can be regarded as in circulation. When live stoc'k or animal 
products such as milk and wwl are sold, the capital invested 
under this heading is turned over. Similarly crops sold or 
fed are the proceeds of the lalwur, seed and manure included 
under the term Tenant Right,’* the money invested in which 
is accordingly being turned over. Produce and imph^ments, hovr- 
ever, represent money lying idle. The one may be regarded as 
raw material waiting to be manufactured (such as manures and 
f(X)datuffs) or as manufactured foods waiting to be sold (such as 
crops harvested); the other is dead stock on which no profit 
is expected and the depn‘ciation of which is regarded as a charge 
against profits. From Table 8 it will be seen that in this sense 
only G7 per (‘<^‘nt. of the total capital is in circulation on these 
farms, the remainder lying idle in the form of implements and 
produce. 

Tabi.k 4. 

Influence of Capital in Circulation on Profits. 


Faem 

J^eremfeige (hpxtal 
ia rirculatioH 

Pf'ojiU peremtage 
of Capital 

11 

74 

12 

I. 

60 

16 



Lim as percentage 



of Capital 

U. 

49 

36 

C. 

r>6 

31 


As it is only on the capital in circulation — that is on the 
money turned over — that profits can be made, the importance 
of having as large a sum as possible so invested is obvious. The 
point is strikingly brought out in Table 4. a comparison of 
the returns from farms where more than the average capital 
is in circulation with those from others where less is so invested. 
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As «n exjimple of a bad disposition of capital the following 
quotation from a report sent to one farmer on his accounts for 
1921-1922, is instructive: — 

“Tlie total capital invested in the farm on aist December, 1921, 
aimmnted to £4,956 18s. 6d. or £26 9a. 3d. per acre. When, in the 
valuation, account has been taken of the falling value of stock, it would 
appear that the farm is suffering to a small extent from over-capitalisation, 
and to a large extent from not having the capital laid out to the best advant- 
age. The summary of the farm valuation shows that 57*7 per cent, of the 
capital was invested in live stock, 11*4 per cent, in tenant right, 39*4 per 
cent, in implements, and 11*5 per cent, in produce. Tlie money invested 
in live stock and tenant right may be looked upon as capital in circulation, 
that invested in implements and produce as capital to a large extent 
lying idle. In this case more than half of the capital is invested in dead 
stock, whereas if a farm is to be run at the present time on economic 
lines, at least 70 and if possible 76 per cent, of the capital must be put 
into circulation.” 

It has previously been noted that small holdings have a higher 
total capital per acre than larger farms, and it is interesting to 
see if this increased amount is invested where it can be used 
or if it is locked np in an unproductive form. Table 1 shows 
that the true small holdings have nearly as much money per 
acre invested in live stock as tlio farms above 100 acres have in 
all the divisions of the valuation. The tenant right is also higher 
per acre than in any other group. Produce is about the average, 
but the amount invested in implements shows up the weakness 
of the small holding. (TMiat oo-operation c-ould do in this respect 
is beyond the scope of this article, but the facts presented are 
certaiiilv suggestive.’) 

When, as is shown in Table 5, the figures of Table 1 are 
expressed for each gi-oup as a percentage of the total average 
capital per acre, several other j-eejints are brought out. 

TABliE 5. 


Disposition of Farm Capital on Holdings of Fariow* Size 
{Expenditure as Percentage of Total Capital). 


of Fams 
in acres 

Percentaae of Total Capital Invested in, 

Live $toch 

Tenant 

Jtiffht 

Prodtur 

Implements 

U- .5U 

63 

19 

8 

20 

MulOO 

89 

27 

13 

21 

10(M50 

44 

23 

17 

16 


42 

20 

10 

22 

20(^-260 

46 

15 

to 

23 

25O-4J00 

53 

19 

13 

15 

Over 300 

43 

25 

15 

17 
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The figarea justify the high capitalisatifni of sixiall holdings, 
lor in this group (0-50 aeres) the percentage cc^ital in circulation 
exceeds that in all other groups with the exception of the 
250-800 acre farms previously mentioned. The small percentage 
of the small holders’ capital invested in produce is difficult to 
explain, bat two facts brought out in our dealings with this class 
of farmer are suggestive : (1) purchases are usually made in 
small amounts, and (2) although the buildings on these small 
farms usually provide adequate accommodation for stock, 
granaries and sheds for the storage of produce are often con- 
spicuous by their absence. If these -factore are responsible for 
the result noted, it would appear that the lack of storage facilitieB 
is from this point of view a blessing in disguise, preventing as it 
does the sinking of money in unproductive assets. 

In the remaining groups the figures show a sufficiently close 
agreement both among themselves and with the average for 
all the farms (Table 1). With the exception of the 250-800 
acre group the differences are so small that they can be 
accounted for on the basis of purely local conditions. 

Capital TuinoTer. — ^When once a farm is sufficiently 
capitalised and when that capital has been advantageously 
disposed, as described in previous sections, the farmer has the 
best chance of success. One of the remaining factors which 
influences his profit or loss is what he does with hie capital. 
On the 88 farms the total income for the year 1921-1922 was 
£159,041, or 104 per cent, of the total capital, or 155 per cent, 
of the capital in circulation. This turnover was insufficient 
to provide a profit when the results of all the farms are con- 
sidered together, owing to the large depreciation which bad 
to be allowed for in the year’s accounts. 

In an ordinary year it might be said that there is a reason- 
able chance of success if 80 per cent, of the total capital of a 

Table 6. 

Influence of Capital Turnover on Profits. 


Fatm 

Ca/fifal 

ProfUit 

Los» per 


Turned ttrer 

•perhrtre 

Here 



£ 8. d. 

£ 8. d. 

Average 

104 

— 

1 2 n 

K 

220 

13 17 8 

, , 


X80 

1 2 2 

— 

C. 

48 

— 

7 13 9 

u. 

40 


8 6 7 
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mixed farm is turned over eBch year, and if not less than 
120 per cent, be turned over on a dairy farm. 

Table 6 shows the results obtained last year on two farms 
with a turnover higher than the average, and on two others 
where the turnover is less. 

Although the difference in the economic returns on these 
farms cannot be attributed entirely to the differences in turn- 
over, these latter were no doubt partly responsible. In writing 
to M. on the results of his year’s working, it was pointed out 
that : — 

“ Owing to the small turnover ami in onler to make a profit equal to 
double the rental, everything must have been sold so as to leave a net 
profit of 50 per cent. Meadow Hay produced at a cost of J£6 14s. 3d. 
per ton must have been sold at £10 Is. Od. per ton ; Potatoes costing 
£3 2b, 7d. per ton must liave been sold at £4|148. Od. per ton ; W/ieat 
costing £3 IBs. 8d. per qr. to produce must have sold at £5 18s. Od. per qr. ; 
Barley produced at £2 8 h. Od. per (jr. must have been sold at £3 12s. Od. 

^ per qr. ; Oats produced at £1 10s. 9d. per qr. must have been sold at 
£2 5s. 9cl. per qr. The Piys killed on the premises must have been 
charged to the house not at £16 Os, Od. but at £21 Is. 3d. each. The 
30 White Faced Hoggs bought for £90 and maintained at u cost of 
£19 la. 6d. should have been sold before Christmas for £5 98. Od, apiece. 

“At the present time these prices are unobtainable^ and the only 

' available method of increasing the returns is by increasing the outjiut.” 

The Influence ol the War and the Recent Slump. — An 

examination of the annual variationB in the capital per acre, 
invested on one farm from 1914 to 1922 shows that following 
a slight decrease in 1915 a gradual appreciation in values took 
place until 1918, when a sharp rise is noted. The appreciation 
continued to 1921, and during the last year a Bhari> decline was 
felt. This decline continued, though probably in a less degree, 
during 1922. Prom the fact that in 1922 over X*20 per acre 
was invested it will be seen that this farm was highly capitalised, 
but this was necessarily so, owing to its nature. The curve, how- 
ever, ihay be taken as indicative of the variations which have 
occurred during the period under review. 

An outstanding case of the effect of the slump has recently 
come to our notice. A farmer w^ho commenced farming in 
1918, when values were at their highest point, had X2,500 
of his ovvn capital and borrowed X2,600 from other sources. 
Part of this sum has recently been called in and as the farmer 
was unable to raise the money his affairs have been put into 
the hands of the OflB.cial- Keceiver. A valuation has accordingly 
been made, the details of which are given below and compared 
with the same items on entry in 1918. 
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On the three items mentioned this farmer has lost over £2,600, 
which is equivalent to 68 per cent, of the capital originally 
invested under these headings, and is more than the whole of 

The Effect of the recent Slump on Farm Capital, 



ValnatUtn in 

Ajrril, 19JS Nov,, 1022 

Ikcreafte 

Tenant Right 

... £2J60 

... £970 

£1.190 

Hotwjs 

978 

275 

098 

lm)>lemoiits 

i 281 

m 

63! 

Total 

... 4 m 

... 1,815 

2,519 


the capital he put into the business in 1918. Had there been 
no necessity to repay part of the loan or had he been able to 
raise Jinother loan there is every indication that this farmer 
would have been able to weather the storm. This, and 
numerous other cases which have rec^ently been investigated, 
all point to the inadequacy of the present facilities for the 
provision of short-term loans. 

The Effect of Purchasing a Farm. — That farmers have in 
recent years been purchasing their holdings is a fact which is 
frequently brought up as evidence of the prosperity of the in- 
dustry. An investigation of the facts of the case in Yorkshire 
has been undertaken, and some o( the economic results are 
here presented. 

Of 52 farms whose ac<*ounts are now kept by the department 
of agriculture of Leeds University, only 7 were owned by the 
occupier before 1918. Since that date 13 others have been 
pui’chased, and the total area now farmed by the owners is 
0,868 acres or 49 per cent, of the whole land costed. 

Full details were obtained from nine of the thirteen farms 
recently purchased, and similar facts relating to four other 
farms, whose accounts we do not supervise, were also 
available. From these farms, comprising 3,104 acres, it would 
a})})ear that the farmers concerned have had to find £92,905 
which is the total purchase price of the acreage mentioned. 
This gives an average purchase price of £29 7 r. 8d. per acre. 
How this sum has been raised is shown by the following 
facts: — (1) the average sum paid off aiitouuts to £10 Is. 8d. 
f)or acre; (2) the average sum on mortgage is £12 15s. 4d. per 
acre; (8) the average sum as Bank Overdraft £6 7s. Id. per 
acre; and the average sum as other loans is 3s. 2d. per 
acre. Only 85 per cent, of the purchase price has accordingly 
been paid off, the remaining 05 per cent, being raised as loans 
of one kind or another. The average rent on these 8,164 aeres 
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previous to purchase was £1 7 b. 6d. per acre. The pres^ 
annual charges, allowing 5 per cent, on the amounts paid 
off and charging actual rates on overdrafts and mortgages 
(approximately 5J and 6J per cent, respectively), amount to 
£1 16s. 8d. per acre. This sum includes tithe and land tax 
but makes no allowance for repairs. The purchase of the 
farms has thus increased the annual charges by 8s. 9d. per 
acre. 

The paying off of even the small proportion of the purchase 
money previously mentioned has seriously- hampered the 
tenants in many cAses. Two tenants, when faced with the 
necessity of purchasing their farms, had to move to smaller 
farms than those they were farming as tenants. One took in a 
partner and used the extra capital so obtained for his deposit. 
Another, a dairy farmer on a smair holding, reduced his herd 
from 19 to 12 cows. Several obtained fresh capital by the 
realisation of other securities, while one in paying a deposit 
so reduced the working capital that a second mortgage had to 
be arranged. 

In conclusion, the various points brought out may be 
summarised as follows : — 

(a) On 38 farms of 9,308 acres the capital invested per acre was £16 98. 6d. 
Provided sufBcient capital is available for the system of fanning 
adopted, the total sum appears to have little effect on the economic 
returns of the holding. 

fb) Of the total capital on any farm at least 70 per cent, should be in 
circulation. 

(c) With sufficient capital at his disposal and with this advantageously 
disposed, the next point to consider is the capital turnover. If on a 
mixed fann at least 80 per cent, and on a dairy farm 120 per cent, 
of the capital be turned over each year, the farm stands a chance 
of snceess. 

<d) The recent slump in agricultural prices has so reduced the working 
capital of many farmers that the provision of sbort-tenn credits 
appears necesMiy. 

{e) In the case of thirteen farms recently purchased only 36 per cent, of 
the purchase price has been paid, and the total annual charges on 
the land are now 8s. 9d. more (ler acre than the previous rent. 
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THE FEEDING VALUE OF OAT 
STRAW. 

S. H. Collins, M.Sc., F.I.C., 

Agricultural Dept., Armstrong College, Newcastle-upomrTyne. 

MoCoiltjm in America* has shown that cows and their calves 
can be raised to perfection on the complete maize plant alone, 
although maize grain is well known as a very incomplete 
food, and that straw is the most likely thing in the world to 
correct for deficiencies of grain feeding. The difficulty is to 
obtain straw that is eatable. 

The experiments on the feeding value of oat straw which 
were begun at Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in a 
tentative manner some years ago,t have, since October, 1920, 
been carried out more extensively, thanks to a special grant 
from the Ministry of Agriculture. The 1920 and 1922 crops 
were much damaged by wet weather, but the three years’ 
experiments have, nevertheless, helped to determine those 
differences in feeding value which naturally occur in oat straw, 
and those conditions which are needed to obtain a high feed- 
ing value. The experiments also indicated a reason why 
farmers in some districts can feed cattle on swedes and straw, 
whilst in others they find it impracticable to do without some 
concentrated food. 

The first subject investigated was the sugar content, but it 
was found during the progress of the investigations that the 
albuminoids appeared equally important. The chief digestible 
carbohydrate of oat grain is starch, which on digestion yields 
the ■' -me sugar as that which occurs in turnips, yet the 
sugars found in the straw are very similar to those found in 
honey, t and confer a high degree of sweetness on the straw. 
Samples of oat straw from many parts of Great Britain have 
been examined for their chief constituents, and as far as 
possible the conditions in which the straw was grown have 
been recorded. The investigations of the nitrogenous matter 
showed that the proportion of non-albuminoid nitrogenous 
matte" was so small that all the nitrogenous matter in straw 
may be considered as of a high feeding class, in contra-distiiic- 

* Oollam : Tht Newer KmwMffe of Nutrition (.Vlautnillan), pp. 100. 

t * ■ 'llins A Spiller ; Sugar in Oat Straw and Cattle Ftiod, Jour. Soc. them. 
IW., r >0,p. 66. T. 

i •' ' 0108 : The Estimation of Lmvulose (Fructose) in Straw', Jour. 8oe. 
Chm. r;A, 1922, p. 56. T. 
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tion to swedes, in which much of the nitrogenous matter is of 
doubtful feeding value. 

Effect ol Manure on the Oompoeition ol Oat Straw.— By 

dividing the results of the analysis of oat straw into three 
groups, the following comparative quantities are found (unless 
otherwise stated the results are calculated from the 1919, 1920 
and 1921 crops*) : — 

35 samples of oat straw grown on soil containing very much organic 
nitrogen, such as may have been derived from old grass ploughed in, 
omitting doubtful clover takes, but including land which had received 
heavy dressings of farmyard manure : 

La*vulo 80 or honey sugar 1*0 per cent. 

Total sugar 2 5 „ „ 

Albuminoids 3*8 ,, 

29 samples of oat straw which had been top-dressed with sulphate of 
ammonia, usually about 1 or IJ cwt. per acre, hut otherwise poorly 
manured : 

Lajvulose or liou'w sugar 1‘6 per cent. 

Total sugar 3*3 „ 

Albuminoids 25 „ „ 

21 samples of oat straw grown with little, if any, nitrogenous munure 
in any form : 

Lievulose or honey sugar 1*8 per cent. 

Total sugar 3 5 „ „ 

Albuminoids 2‘b „ „ 

The combinations of these results which give significant 
differences are ; — Much organic nitrogen gives an oat straw 
richer in albuminoids than that given by little or no nitrogen 
to the extent of 1,27 per cent., as judged by 56 tests. Much 
organic nitrogen gives an oat straw richer in albuminoids than 
that given by sulphate of ammonia top dressings to the extent 
of 1.30, as judged by 64 tests. Organic nitrogen manures 
give oat straw ri(*her in albuminoids than that given by all 
other systems of manuring, to the extent of 1.28 per cent, as 
judged by 85 tests. 

Other probable but less certain results are : — (1) organic 
nitrogen manures depress the amount of laevulose in oat straw, 
and (2) sulphate of ammonia is better than organic nitrogen 
for sugar produCition. Both of these two last results only refer 
to small differences of about 0.5 per cent. 

The general conclusion, on the effect of manure on the com- 
position of oat straw is, that ploughing in old lea with a good 
clover take, or apply ing much farmyard manure, results in 

SciH 1922 “p Albuminoids of Oatitrftw,.A>sr. 
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producing an oat crop, the straw of which will be so much 
richer in albuminoids or flesh formers, that 18 cwt. will go as 
far as a ton of straw grown on poorly treated land, but as 
regards sugar content the proportion is the other way about. 
Nitrogenous dressings applied to the land, or feedings given to 
the beasts in the byre, tend to raise the fertility of the farm, 
and their effects are cumulative, whereas the value of sugar 
goes away with the beasts to market. 

Effect of the Different Districts on the Compotition of 
Oat Straw. — It w-as possible to select only a few farms to repre- 
sent large areas, and the names of the districts must not be 
taken too literally. In some cases personal knowledge permitted 
the farms to be fairly well scattered, so that county Durham 
is fairly well represented, but the name of Scotland simply 
refers to the .average of results from a few' places well to the 
north of Northumberland. Yorkshire is represented almost 
entirely by the Garforth Experimental Farm, only a few other 
places in the county being among the list of farms from which 
samples w'ore obtained. The Sotithern Counties district is 
more widespread, since it includes Derbj’, Notts, Essex, Herts, 
Bucks, Hants and Wilts, and may fairly be considered to 
represent “the South" from a North-countryman’s point of 
view^ In spite of these drawbacks in the classification, the 
following useful comparisons may be made : — 

Alhumimids in Oat Straw in Different Dlf^tricts. 

Scotland with 20 samples gives 3*2 per cent, of filhuminoids. 

Northumberland and Durham with 26 samples give 3*2 per cent 
of albuminoids. 

Cumberland and Westmorland with 15 samples ^ivo 4*4 per cent, of 
albumiuoidfl. 

Yorkshire with 27 samples gives .3*1 per cent, of albuminoids. 

Southern Counties with 34 sample-s give 2*7 per cent, of albuminoids. 

A striking result is the much higher amount of albuminoids 
in Cumberland and Westmorland. Oats are a very important 
(!rap in those counties, and receive more manure than is cus- 
tomary in other parts of the country. They frequently follow 
old leas and often receive much direct application of dung. Tf 
we put Cumberland and Westmorland aside and compare the 
other districts there is at once the striking result that albu- 
minoids increase as one travels northwards. The difference 
between the Scottish figure and the figures from the Southern 
Counties is marked and is quite in accordance with the popular 
impression that stra’^v can be fed to beasts in Scotland in a 
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way in which it could not be fed in the South of England. At 
Cockle Park one experiment with different dates of sowing 
seed showed that the total nitrogen in the crop per acre was 
similar in amount; with autumn-sown oats the large crop of 
grain took nearly all the nitrogen but the spring-sown oats 
gave only half the grain yield and left straw which was 
very rich in albuminoids. It follows that in Scotland with its 
short growing season the grain will not be able to exhaust the 
straw to the same extent as it would in England and that 
therefore Scottish oat straw will on the average contain more 
albuminoids than English oat straw. 

A partial answer is given above to the well-known ques- 
tion : — Why can cattle be fed on straw and roots in Scotland 
and in the North of England but not in the South of England? 
It may be due to the superiority in albuminoids of north 
country straw. It is very possible that along with the albu- 
minoids will also occur those little understood food accessory 
substances which are sometimes called vitamines. Swedes and 
turnips are very poor in albuminoids and the superiority of 
northern straw in this respect may be the determining factor 
in feeding stock. At Cockle Park in feeding trials on hay the 
determining factor is often the percentage of albuminoids. 
North country hay is poor in albuminoids, whereas north 
country oat straw is relatively rich. These facts go a long way 
to explain the different practices in feeding cattle, since, in 
the northern counties hay has a lower value and oat straw a 
higher value than in the south. 

The variation in the albuminoids in oat straw grown in 
different districts may be partly due to rainfall. In Scotland, 
Northumberland, Durham and Yorkshire, the average rainfall 
at the places where the oats were grown was about 30 in., but 
the Cumberland and Westmorland areas have an average rain- 
fall of about 45 in., and the Southern Counties area of about 
27 in. Among other causes of high proportions of albuminoids 
may therefore be placed a good supply of water. Oats that are 
cut green may be cut green because the season is wet, with 
the result that the straw contains more albuminoids, hence the 
Cihttle relish the straw and the farmer says that the straw is 
sweet, but it is rich in albuminoids and not particularly rich 
in sugar. Succulent green food is usually richer in albuminoids 
than old and stalky fodder. 

The District in which Oats are grown and the amount of 
Sugar in the Straw* — Seasonal influence plays such a great part 
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in sugar production and content that 1920 and 1921 do not give 
the same results. Ijj 1920 Cumberland and Westmorland 
headed the list, Northumberland and Durham being only a 
little behind; but in 1921 tlie Southern Counties gave much 
higher amounts of ’sugar than the Northern Counties. From 
these results it is clear that the Southern Counties made good 
use of the dry season of 1921. 

Q'eneral Conclusions. -Fmc weather during harvest appears 
to be essential for obtaining liigh percentages of sugar. 
Sugar gradually disiij)pears from the straw after harvest. When 
straw is very dry, loss is small; but when damp the sugar is 
quickly lost. Under average conditions liigh sugar content is 
not common, but, under careful management, six months’ old 
sti’aw has been found very rich in sugar. ^'a^Jatiolls in the 
percentage of albuminoidh do not follow the same laws. Har- 
vest weather has to do with the amount of albummoidsj 

which depend chiolly on the amount of nitrogen supplied io 
iho root and the amount of nitrogen demanded by the grain. 
Houghly, it may bt^ Miid thal tJie more nitrogen the soil eon- 
taiOxS, the more albuminoids tliere will be in the straw, but 
much will depimd on the amount of grain produced. 

Ida* gcneial impression obtained during llie eoiiise of these 
investigations is, that Uie lea.^on why leading oat straw and 
swedes is so successful in one district, and not in another, may 
be summed up in th(‘ ])hra’-c “good Imsbandry.’' When a 
tarnu^r thoronghly understands cattle lie obtains more dung 
wliadi gi\(\s him better (jualitv ^traw and roots. Fecaling those 
again skilfully to more beasts gives him still more and still 
] idler dung iintd lie is able to feed beuxsts almost entirely on 
sliaw and roots because both are rich in alhuminoids. Ulti- 
matidy, of (\)urr>e, the farm will rcjudi sucli a high degree of 
fertility tlia-t the locail climate and soiN do not permit of any 
further achantage. Tlui lowe^^fc figure olilaincd for albuminoids 
is 1.1 per cent, and the highest 8 per cent., a variation so 
large lliat it is ca]>able of expLammg any difference in feeding 
v<alue. Pcxu* xSamples of hay often contain less than 8 per cent, 
of albiiminoidfi. Ihe highest total of sugar is 9.7 per cent, and 
the lowest 0.3 per cent. Tn other words, good oat straw has 
a higher feeding value than inferior hay. Old leas ploughed 
out and plenty of “ muck “ give high albuminoids; fine harvest 
weather gives much sugar. It is good management that secures 
the benefits of both these improvements in composition. 
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WHAT IS ‘^GROUND LIME”? 

J. A. Hanley, A.ILC.S,, Fh.D., 

Aijricultimil Drpartmctil , Vnn'crsity oj Leeds. 

The diliereiictis between quick-lime; ground limestone, ground 
clialk or other forms of fairly pure carbonate of lime ; and waste 
limes (usually impure forms of carbonate of lime) have been 
repeatedly explained and emphasised in numerous bulletins and 
reports issued by Agricultural Colleges and by various authorities 
responsil)le for agri(*ultural education.'^ The relative values of 
th(}S(^ materials for agi’icultural purposes have been fully explained 
in most of these publications, but it has perhaps not been 
sufficiently emphasised that ai^y or all of these substances may 
be, and are, sold under the name of hmc, with or without a 
qualifying adjective. 

At the present time many in(|uirieB are made showing tliat 
there is still a good deal of misunderstanding as to the nature 
of some materials sold for the purpose of “ liming '' land. The 
loose way in which the term ** lime ” has been, and still is, 
employed is really responsilde for this confusion. 

The term lime should only be used for th(^ material produced 
by burning either limestone or chalk, whether the product is 
ground or not. 

If ground it is usually referred to a« ground lime if it 
is not giouTul it is often called “ lump lime.’’ shell lime,’‘ 
“ clot lime,'" or simply (luick-lime.’’ Quick-litue. lump or 
ground, is the most concentrated material wliich (‘an be bought 
for “ liming ” land. A fair average sample would contain 80 
to 90 per cent, of calcium oxide: a good sample may contain 
over 90 per ('ont. : wdiereas samples, (^specially of ground lim(\ 
often contain less than 80 per cent, of (‘alcium oxide, and 
occasionally what should l>e regarded as p(X>r samples (*ontaiu 
less than 70 per cent.1 

In lump lime, shell lime, clot linm, or yroimd lime, therefore, 
the main constituent should be calcium oxide, and the propor- 
tion of all other constituents, including carhouatc of hme, should 
be low — say in the neighbourliood of 5 per cent, of (vach. 

A farmer who intends to buy tlie material widely and correctly 
known as ijrouud lime should make certain that it is burnt lime 

See Leaflet No. 170 published by and to be obtained from the Ministry. 
Also Keport No. 107 obtainable from the Department of AgricuHuns The 
Linversity, Leeds. 

t These remarks on percentages of calciun* oxide do not apply to mag- 
nesian hmes for which the total of the percentages of tlie oxides of calcium 
and magnesium should be substituted for the calcium oxide of pure limes 
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or quick-lime (ground) which he is obtaining and for whicli 
he is paying the price of quick-lime. 

Materials are now sold, and sold at prices for which ground 
quick-lime can be obtained, which are not ground quick-lime at 
all, but which nevertheless are called ground lime. 

The WTiter does not wish to suggest that there is any intention 
on the i)art of vendors to mislead the buyers; on the contrary, 
the leaflets issued l)y vendors advertising the materials which are 
not quick-lime, but which are sold under the name “ ground 
lime are frequently accompanied by an aiialvsiB which makes 
it cb^ar to those wlio can properly interpret a (diemical analysis 
that the chief constituent is not calcium oxide (lime) but calcium 
carboiuito. 

This article is w’rittcui in the hope that it may draw tlie atten- 
tion of rctulorH as well as buyers to the confusion surrounding 
tlie names of these materials, particularly “ ground lime.” 

An inquiry from the Secretary of a branch of the National 
Farmers’ Tinion may be given as a typical instance of tlu' 
numerous inquiries r^'ceived during the last few months. 

Tw'o materials w^ere offered to farmers, and w^ere calk'd respec- 
tiv('ly “ ground lime *’ and “ ground burnt limestone.” The 
analyses accoin])anying samples of thes(' matt'rials were roughly 
as follow’S : — 

*• Ground htmr." “ Ground Btirnl ]Jmosfoni\' 

per cenf. per cent, 

Cfir})onaP‘ P4 5 

Moisture 0*4 — 

Silica, etc. 3'(» h ;> 

According to tlies(' analyses the materials were for practical 
purposes identical. 'Hie second analysis, however, was not an 
analysis of the material as sold — in fact it did not do the material 
full juslic(‘. as it was probably an analysis of the limestoiu' rock 
from wdiich the burnt lime wase ])rodu('cd. It could have 
been calk'd “ ground lime ” instead of ground burnt limestone. 
On the other hand tlu' material labelled “ gi'taiiid lime ” was 
not entitled to tlial name as the chief constituent was cnrhonalr 
of lime and the analysis in this case did apply to the material 
as sold. The corre<'l name would havt' been ” ground rarhonatc 
of lime,” or siinplv ” ground limestoue ” or “ ground chalk ” 
if the material w^ns produced directly by grinding either Hm('- 
stone rock or chalk. (A good limestone and good (dialk are 
practically the same chemically: they differ only in the structure 
of the rock itself which affects its hardness, etc.) 
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There are two other points to which attention should be 
drawn. There would be less need to worry about the names 
^iven to the burnt and unburnt materials if they yvere equally 
valuable ton for ton for the purpose (liming) to which the farmer 
puts them. 

Ground limestone and ground chalk (under whatever names 
or trade-names they niay be sold) are often quoted at prices 
per ton as high as and sometimes higher than the price of 
ground quick-lime. The former contains wdien dry say 9G per 
cent, of carbonate of lime, and would give an analysis of only 
about 63 per cent, of calcium oxide, whereas a ground quick- 
lime of good quality should contain over 80 per cent, of calcium 
oxide. 

Many of the samples of gi'ound limestone or ground chalk 
to which this ai^ticle refei-s an* excellent materials to apply lo 
land ; many of them arc very finely ground, and it is on the 
fineness of grinding that their value depends. The writer has 
nothing w’hatever against the matorials, and in the majority of 
cases in which lime ih applied to land llu'y would form just i\^ 
satisfactory a matorial to use as ground quick-lime, hut it 
requires rather loss than 2 tons of firudy-ground limestone or 
chalk to supply the same iiraount of the effective calcium oxide 
as 1 ton of ground qui(‘k-iime will supply. Tt follows, there- 
fore, thal the ])ric(* per trm of a ground limestone or ground 
chalk on Ific field should be only about half tlie pri('0 per lf)T] 
of ground qnick-lime on the field. Tlie ])ric(^ on flu* field is 
emphasised because of the extra (practically double') cost of 
transport and distribution in tlu* case of the ground limestone 
or chalk. 

Individual replies wlii('li the writer lias had to such (criticisms 
have been to the (‘ffoct that finely-ground limestone cannot he 
produced at half the present price of ground quick-lime (except 
as hy-produets — waste materials). If that is the case then the 
method employod is not an economical method of reducing Hme« 
stone or chalk to a condition suitable for application to the land. 

The coat of producing a ground limestone or ground chalk so 
fin(^ that over 90 per cent . of it would be immediately available 
when applied to the soil is high compared with the cost of grinding 
the same stone sufficiently to ensure that say 60 lo 70 per cent, 
is of the requisite fineness. Although the coarser particles in 
the latter are of very little, if any, use when applied to the lan(! 
the only harm they do is to lower the grade of the ground lime- 
stone and consequently to increase the cost of transporr,, since a 
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rather heavier dressing of the lower grade material will be 
required to supply the same weight of the effective fine material* 
The total absence of grittiness in a ground limestone may be 
necessary for other commercial purposes to which the ground 
limestone is put, but it is not necessary in agriculture. There 
'is, therefore, an upper and a lower limit to the fineness of 
grinding of a limestone or a chalk for application to land — 
remembering that the material must compete in the market with 
quick-Kme. The upper limit is determined by the cost of 
obtaining the last d(3gi*ees of fineness : as soon as the cost of 
grinding becomes heavy enough to make the price of ground 
limestone more than half the price of ground quick-lime then 
ground limestone should lose its agricultural market. The 
lower limit is determined by the c^sts of transport and applicti- 
tion of the larger dressings necessary when using low grade 
materials. If the grinding is such that there is only about 
10 per cent, of fine material then 7 tons of the material will be 
required to provide as much useful material as 1 ton of a 
limestone of 70 per cent, fineness and the cost of transport and 
application would be prohibitive. 

It may be taken that ground limestone or chalk passing the 
nO-mesh (linear) sieve is immediately available — coarser material 
is of some little use, but is scarcely worth considering. 

The wrihT wishes to emphasise the fact that he is not advo- 
(\ating the use of coarsely-ground limestone but of sufiiciently 
heavy applications of material which will pass the fiO-mesh sieve 
at a cost which will compare with an equivalent application of 
quick-lime. 

A certain small amount of coarser material is, as a matter 
of fact, an advantage from the point of vit'w of uniform distrihu- 
tirm. It is much easier to spread, either mechanically or by 
hand, a ground limeston6> or (halk which contains a small 
amount of gritty material than one which contains no grit 
at all. 


THE INTENSIVE SYSTEM OF 
POULTRY KEEPING. 

Lieut. -Colonel F. W. Hardy. 

The intensive system is the one most suitable for town 
dwellers, who usually have little or no accommodation for pro- 
viding a grass run. It is always better in such cases to utilize 

c 
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the available site for houses only, as small earth runs are hope- 
less in the winter months, unless covered in, when they might 
just as well form a part of the house. For those who live in 
the country, and are able to get the land, the semi-intensive or 
extensive systems are better. Feeding is also cheaper, as the 
birds are able to pick up some of their own food, while it is* 
generally less expensive to buy grain and meals direct from the 
local far?Tiers and millers than to purchase them from the corn- 
chandler. 

On the other hand, much better prices can be obtained for 
eggs in towns, where people soon find out where reliable eggs 
are to be had, and there should be no difficulty in getting the 
highest retail shop prices or even a little more, for one’s 
produce. 

The essentials to success are: — (1) Ilousinij, (2) Feeding, (8) 
Watering, and (4) Cleanliness, 

(1) Good housing is extremely important, because the birds 
have to r(‘inain continuously indoors. It should fulfil the follow- 
ing conditions, and be (a) absolutely dry; (h) well-ventilated, 
yet free from perceptible draught: (c) light: {d) cool in summer, 
yet not unduly cold in wint(‘r, and free from violent fluctuations 
of temperature between day and night : those conditions are 
necessary for the birds’ comfort, and for egg production; fo 
sufficiently large to allow at least 4 scpiare fo(‘t of floor spacf* 
])er bird for light breeds, and 5 s(juare feet for general purpose 
fowls. 

It is a great (‘('onomy to build one’s own hous(^s, and they can 
be constructed in accordance with the site available, ?.c., a pur- 
chased house which would do quite well for southerly asiiect, 
might be unsuitable if it had to face west. 

Floors can be made of various materials. 

(a) Wood is good but moderately expensive, as it is no us(i 
having a thin floor, or one not properly supported. It should 
be either well raised above the ground to admit of a dog or 
cat getting underneath, or a trench must be dug around the 
house to the depth of a fool, and l-in. mesh wire netting buried 
in this, and attached to the walls. Otherwise rats will prove 
troublesome. 

(h) Concrete or tarmac are both expensive, and should not 
be used unless the site belongs to the poultry keeper, or is 
held on long lease, because such a foundation becomes the 
property of the landlord. Concrete is cold unless well covered 
with litter. 
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(c) Earth is a good and cheap material, and is more natural 
for the fowls* feet than (a) or (h). An earth floor may be 
made both rat- and damp-proof as follows : — 

Some cheap fir planks, IJ in. thick and 7 in. wide, and costing about 
2d. per foot, may bo cut to the length required to make a rectangular frame 
in. less in each direction than the framework of the house. They should 
be creosoted very thoroughly, then, after being placed on edge, united at 
the four corners with screws or long nails. Tlie site having been roughly 
levtdled, the frame may hejjlaced in position and set sqiiaie. This is most 
easily done by measuring the diagf)nals : when these aie e<|ual, the frame 
is absolutely tiue. Then with a spirit level it should he set (juite 
h(»rizonta]. For a huge frame, one or more cross tics will be necessary. 
It may now he filled in. Broken glass makes a good start, followed l>y 
clinkers irom a furnace or destriudor — usually to he ha<l for the carting. 
The last two inches slumld he of clay, mixed witli fine gravel, wateietl 
witli a rose-ciin and well beaten with the hack of a spade until quite 
smooth, and bi ought level with the top edge of the iir planks. The 
gravel is added to prevent craeking. In its absence, fine cinders or 
(dinkcr will do fairly well. In a few da>s. according to the state of the 
weather, a hanl. dry und impervious flooring should result. 

The writer hu8 UHod no other kind of floor for the past 3 years, 
and has found it uniformly satisfactory. Occasional repairs 
may be necessary, but are easily effected. 

The TIu/Zs ('un he made of various materials, but all require a 
framework. Tt is best to make each wall separately and unite 
fhom by screws, or bolts and nuts. A house can then be quickly 
dismantled, and ro-erected elsewhere. If at any time it is 
desired to sell it. purchasers are willing enough to take it. 

in. by 2 in. h.ittcus quite sunicient for the frame wrirk of a lioiise 
(.•ap.ible of HCi'ommodaliug .‘JO hiids. For (he ujuights of the sides, howiwer. 
2 in. by 2 in. scantlings an* best. The important point in frame con- 
st niction IK never to make, luilving joints, exei'pt at the ends of timbers. 
Fls' where moitis<’ and tenon, or m small houses butt joints, should be used. 

It is a eonveniem-e to build hollKe^ on the semi-detached principle, because, 
however few liiids are kept, there will be lioth pullets and bens requiiing 
aeeommodation. and tlieso will imt prospei so well if kept together. The 
pailition may lx* of wiie-iielting with a draught board at the rear and a wire 
(h)or in front. The entianccs to tliese pens should be at the sides, not in front, 
so that tin* lighting may Ih* unobstiuetctl. Tlie i1nf)r-})osts should be moitised 
t() the framework of the sides. The slope of the latter is important, as on this 
depends tin* fall of the roof. A drop of 1 in 4 i.s eonvenient, because rain wdll 
run off sufficiently rapidly, while calculations are much nimplifioil, measure- 
ments on the slope being y^nd longer than those made hoiizontally. Thus a 
house 8 ft. deep will lie 8 ft. 3 in. on the slope, and to allow of sufficient over- 
lap, the roof should he U ft. The walls of the house can be made of matching, 
feather boards, asbestos-cement, or bituminous felt. 

Tbe last-named is a very cheap and effective method, and will be further 
described when dealing with the roof. The front is the most complicated, Tt 

G 2 
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should be not less than 6 ft 6 in. high, but 7 ft. is better. The top 4 ft. 
should be covered with 1 in. mesh wire-netting (nothing bigger will keep out 
sparrows), the lower half of the netting being protected in front by hinged 
glass shutters. Above these and behind the netting, are jute hessian screens 
for use at night time in cold weather. When not required, they fasten back 
to the under-side of the roof (Fig. 1). These screens — which extend upwards 
to within 8 in. of the top — allow of considerable perflation of air, but prevent 
all draught. Above the wire netting is a projecting hood, which proxents 
rain driving in at the front. Tliese details can be clearly seen in Fig. 1. 

The top member of the framework of each side should he halved into the 
front and back uprights, in. below their siunmit, so as to admit the 
purlins of the roof taking their support from them. 

The back is very simple, except that in bouses over 6 ft. deep ventilators 
should be phuied immediately below the dropping board ; these can either be 
of glass, hinged below anti falling inwards, so as to direct the incoming air on 
to the under surface of these boards, or they may be of perforated zinc, which, 
while admitting air. will prevent any violent draught. One of these, 15 in. 
long and 6 in. deep, may be provided fi>r every 5 ft. of wall space. 

The Roof is often very inadequate, not so much as regards 
leakage, but through being far too thin, tmd therefore 
very cold in winter, and baking on a hot summer day. A cold 
roof produces down-draughts on the birds while perching, and 
will effectively stop them laying. The following construction 
will be found very effective both for summer and winter use ; at 
the same time, it is cheaper to build than the ordinary pattern : — 

It is convenient to use in. by 2 in. battens set on edge. The framework 
should be rectangular and the lafters spaced 17^ in. uf)art, (‘-entre to <x*ntre. 
This will allow the felt, which is always 1 yd. wide, and which should run 
from front to rear, overlapping in. exaelly on the rafteis. Having made 
the framework and proved it true, the undiuside sliould be covered with 
bituminous felt secured to the rafters with plasterer's laths fixed with l iii. 
nails. I'lic frame should then be reversed and the intervals between the 
rafters bo packed with straw. Over this should be placed 2-in. mesh wire 
netting tightly stretcliod, and lixod with staples. Over this should eome 
another layer of felt secured with laths os before. This makes an admirable 
roof. It is supported on two or more purlins lunning from side to side and 
11 in. by 3 in. in section. The ends of the purlins aie halved, so as to rest on 
the top inembois of the framework of the sides, whilst the roof is sccuiely 
fixed to the walls with four or more long screws. For a large house the roof 
can ])c made in sections. 

The FiUinys . — Dropping boards are essential, not only from 
the point of view of cleanliness, bat because of the part they 
play in ventilation, by admitting air beneetb them, without the 
birds on their perches being exposed to direct draught. They 
should be sufficiently wide, say 2 ft. 6 in., and the same height 
or a little more above the floor. They should make a tight joint 
with the back wall, yet be easily removed when required. A 
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fillet f in. thick should be nailed along the front to enable the 
birds to get a secure hold when jumping up. Tax or thick 
creosote makes a good and impervious coating. Where possible 
they should be cleaned daily. If cleaning can only be done at 
the week-end they should be freely dusted with dry earth, wood 
ashes or peat moss, so as to prevent the droppings sticking, and 
to absorb moisture. 

Perches should not be fixed in sockets but should rest on 
wooden blocks placed on the dropping boards. These blocks 
should be treated with creosote or paraf^ at least once a month, 
as also the perches. It is as well to keep a few spares, as creo- 
sote and paraffin are liable to blister the birds’ feet, unless 
quite dry. 

Water vessels and grit boxes are best fixed on the outside, the 
birds ^ having access through slits cut in the walls. The slits 
should be sufficiently above the floor to avoid litter being 
scratched into the receptacles, and a small perch will therefore 
be required. 

Neat boxes may be inside or outside. Fig. 1 shows a good 
arrangoinont. A lifting roof is preferable to one falling outwards. 
In wet weather the eggs must bo taken from the inside. 

A wire rack for vegetables is a convenient method of feeding 
odd leaves which cannot well be hung. 

Another type of house deserves mention — the half-monitor 
(Fig. 2). This is a cheap and effective method of enlarging the 
floorspace. Both houses in this illustration have been so enlarged. 

A third type is very strongly recommended, combining the 
advantages of the span- and pent-roof, viz., the ^-span. It is 
a little more difficult to construct than the house described above. 
A model plan of this type can be obtained from the Ministry, 
price 4d. post free. 

Litter . — The question of litter is of the greatest importance. 
The natural method for a hen to take exercise is that of scratch- 
ing, not jumping. Fowls that have no exercise rapidly put on 
fat and soon cease laying. It is therefore nec.esaary with poultry 
kept intensively to provide them with ample scratching exercise. 
This is effected by burying their grain ration in deep litter. The 
best kind is undoubtedly straw, which may be mixed with dry 
leaves when the latter are available. A little fresh straw — and 
leaves — should be added from time to time, and after scattering 
the grain, the latter should be quickly raked in. Peat moss may 
be used in place of straw, but the latter is preferable as the 
resulting product is much more useful for the garden. 
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(2) Feeding* — There are three systems of feeding: — (a) Wet 
mash; (h) Dry mash; and (c) Combined wet and dry. In all 
tliree methods a certain amount of grain is also fed. 

(a) Wet Mash is very suitable where only a few birds — ^say a 
dozen or thereabouts — are kept, because the house-scraps pro- 
vide a considerable proportion of the f<x)d. On this system the 
scraps are minced and set aside on the kitchen fire to simmer 
in water for some hours. The resulting product is then mixed, 
whilst still hot. with various meals, and placed in a hay-box. 
Afterwards it is dried off with middlings to a crumbly consistency, 
and fed to the birds in troughs. 

(h) Dr If Mash has come greatly into vogue of late. It is an 
immensf' saving of labour. The various meals arc mixed dry, 
and fed in hoppers which are open all day, or for a limited time 
only, according to the concentration of the mash. It is very 
suitable for intensive work, because it affords the birds occupa- 
tion. After eating for a short time they must go away for water, 
and then return. One may be delayetl in getting hoim' to feed 
the birds, but tliey never starve. They are also less subject to 
diarrha'a, aiid other digestive disturbances. 

^c) The Comhmed Wet and Dry Mash nicthod is very useful 
where it is desired to use household scraps, hut it is not usually 
possible to feed the birds before evening, owing to otluu* m-cupa- 
tion from home. On this system the birds should hav(^ grain 
raked into the litter earlj- in the morning, when the watcr-veBsels 
should be emptied and re-filled. A m(uid)er of the houseliold 
should open the dry mash hoppers for four hours in the middle 
of the day, and the vret mash can be given last thing at night, 
by the light of a lantern when necessary. 

A great advantage of dry mash is that it keeps quite well 
when stored in closed receptacles. One can make up. say, a 
fortnight’s supply at any convenient time. The composition of 
mashes is too big a subject to be dealt with fully here, but a 
simple dry mash for laying hens is as follows : — 


Bran 

Alfalfa meal 
Middlings ... 
Sussex ground oats 
Maize meal ... 

Fish meal ... 


]h. 

1 

1 

4 

2 

1 

1 


Tliis is for use in winter. 
In summer add another 1b. 
^of bran, and re<luce the 
Sussex ground oats to 1 Jb, 


There are several other foodstuffs well worthy of mention, 
including dried separated milk, dried yeast, maize germ meal 
and maize gluten meal. It is, however, often difficult to obtain 
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these in small quantities. In all feeding one should constantly 
handle the birds to note their condition, and make the mash 
more bulky or more concentrated as required. 

About oz. of grain per head should be given daily. Equal 
parts of wheat, oats, and cracked maize make a good mixture. 

Plenty of green food is essential if fowls are to be main- 
tained in health. Birds on free range consume it largely. In 
confinement it must be provided for them. On a very small 
scale, the greengrocer may be dealt with for waste fresh cabbage 
leaves, etc., but he will be found ItK) expensive for larger 
quantities. Here the allotment comes in. A small patch of 
lucerne will ])rovide an abundance of green food from the middle 
of April till mid-November, whilst thousand-headed kale, maiTOw- 
stemmed kale,^ cabbages, lettuces, and the different kinds of 
spinach, will all contribute their quota, after providing for the 
house. In winter, swedes and mangolds are very useful, the 
former before, and the latter after the turn of the year. These 
•ire best bought early and stored in a clamp or shed, protected 
from frost. They should be fed raw. If split in two, and 
impaled on a nail a foot above the floor, the birds will pick out 
(he whole interior. 

riroon vegetables are rich in vitarnines and mineral salts, 
^langolds and swedes contain Vitamine C. in large amount, 
the former also about flj, per cent, of sugar. Their mineral salts 
iov» similar to those found in green vegetables. 

Fowls kept intonsivoly will be observed to consume limestone 
grit. ovst('r-sliell. etc., out of all proportion to the production 
of egg-shell, if their vegetable ration is restricted. How is this 
all to be regulated? We may safely leave it to the natural 
instinct of the hen. Let her have all the vegetable food she will 
eat. and when this is not possible, then include in the mash 
siu‘h things as alfalfa meal. Also, lime in some form, whether as 
limestone grit, or oyster or cockle-shell, shonld always be before 
the birds. 

(8) Watering. — An egg contains about 75 per cent, of water, 
which is also nMjuired to regulate the concentration of the fluids 
of the body, to promote excretion of deleterious substances, and 
to control temperature by evaporation of moisture, through the 
medium of expired air. Birds should never be allowed to run 
short of water. It should be unpolluted, shaded from the sun, 
and protected from contamination. This is best effected by using 
open vessels that can be easily scrubbed and cleaned, and locating 

* See Ministry’s Journal, May, 1922, p. 177. 
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them outside the house as already explained. When the source 
of supply is of doubtful purity, a few drops of a solution of 
potassium permanganate may be added, but with this, earthen- 
ware, and not metal vessels must bo used. 

(4) Cleanliness. — Birds seem to pass most of their excreta 
during the night. The cleaning of dropping-boards has already 
been referred to. If the house be perfectly dry, those droppings 
which fall on the scratching litter soon dry, and much of them 
in due course is reduced to dust. Intensive houses 
should be cleaned out twice a year, in spring and autumn. All 
the fittings should first be removed, and then the litter taken 
away, and walls, roof and floor well brushed. If a piped water 
supply be available the house should be hosed down inside. Then 
the whole interior should be treated with a strong solution of some 
cresol disinfectant, using a garden syringe, and all be left to 
dry. After replacing the fittings, .and putting in fresh scratching 
litter, the birds may be returned. 

A continual war must be waged against red-mite, and for this 
purpose paraffin applied to the perches and dropping-boards is 
as effective and as cheap as any other insecticide. 

Body lice must be kept down. For this purpose dusting boxes 
containing dry earth, may bo provided. As a rule, however, 
fowls will only diist themselves— -in winter-time at any rate — in 
the sun. and seem to prefer doing so on the floor of the house. 
A very little quicklime sprinkled in the litter, is considered to he 
a good in.secticide. 

In conclusion, the owner should be a friend to his birds. His 
rnovenionts should he quiet, the birds lanor being startled (-r 
frightened. It is the contented hen that delivers the goods. 

'Sole. — Pip. ] appeared in “ Kp,ps,’' the .Toarnal of tlio Seienfific Pimllrv 
Brtjeders’ Asuociiition, of 28tli December, ISCdt, and iiiy lipst fh.mks are due to 
Ibe Editor and Piddi.xlierH for tlie lo.an of the t.Ioek. It atiowa tbe outside n««t- 
l>oxes with roofs to lift up, tlie plass shutters —two opmi and two shut— and 
the jntf! iKsHsian screens, of which tw’o are buttoned hack to the under surface 
of the roof and are eonsequentiv not seen. 

Pip. 2 show's a house, the walls and roof of whicJi consist of a double skin 
ofhilmninoHS fell, on either sid<‘ of u wooden framework. If is an economii al 
and durable method of construction. k half-monitor has recently been 
added. 
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CROPS AND PLANT BREEDING: 
RESEARCH METHODS IN NORTH 
AMERICA. 

T. 

PjROFBSSOR Pi. G. Staplbdon, M.A., 

Welsh Plant Breeding Station, Aherysiwijth. 

Thanks to the facilities afforded by a Travelling Research 
Fellowship the writer was enabled to make a tour of some of 
the leading Experimental Stations in America during J une and 
July last. It is proposed in this article (1) to give a brief 
account of the organization which exists in the United States 
for the purpose of co-ordinating research connected with crop 
culture and plant breeding, and (2) to discuss in more detail 
some of the methods actually employed in the conduct of 
these researches.* It is not intended to present an exhaustive 
account of the researches in progress and reference is made only 
to the limited number of Stations actually visited and to 
the work of investigators w^hom the writer had the pleasure 
of meeting. 

Organization. — A clear-cut distinction is made betw^een 
Animal Husbandry and Field Husbandry. Thus all the lead- 
ing Experimental Stations have separate farms for the study 
of the problems connected with these aspects of agriculture. 
Crops are the concern of the Departments of Agronomyf at 
the Experimental Stations and of the Bureau of Plant Industry 
at the Federal Department of Agriculture. Plant’ breeding is 

♦ Owing to illness it was m’t found possible fully to complete the tour 
as originally planned, and as a <x)n-'e juenc© it is regretted that, with the 
exception of the trials conducted at the Macdonald College, the writer \va8 
unable to see the work in progress in ('anada. He had, however, the oppor- 
tunity of meeting a large number of ('anadian invi^sti gators at the S(rx)nd 
Annual Convention of Teohnical Agricnlturis’s of the l>ommion, held jit the 
Macdonald College in Juno. 

t Agronomy has been defined in an exceedingly intere,4ing paper by Fhper 
(stte Charles Piper, “ Plants and Plant Culture,"* Science, new ser., vol. liii, 
No. 1,SC0, March, 1021) as the Hcienoe of plant lultuic, and by Mooers (sec 
C. A. Mot>er8, " The Agronomic Placement of Varietie,^," JoumeU of the 
American Society of Agronomy, vol. 13, No. 9, 1921) as " that branch of agri- 
culture w'hicb treats of the theory and practice in the production of farm 
crops." Thus " Agronomy " as uncIcTstood in An erica inipli s rather more 
than "Field Husbandry" as generally understood m this ccuMiry; ind^'ed, 
as practised and taught in the T^nifed States, agronomy covers the fields of 
both our Agricultural Botany and Fi ld Husbandry. This is a fundamental 
and important difference, for whilst m this country the prohlcme of field 
husbanory are chiefly the concern of the professors and lecturers in Agricul- 
ture, men who are also deeply involved in the problems of animal husbandry, 
in America they are the concern of the agronomist, who is by training an 
agricultural b^^anist and who devotes all his time and energy to crop problems. 
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reg«arded as being a definite branch of agronomy and is usually 
conducted either by an agronomist in general charge of a par- 
ticular cinp or by a ‘ * Plant Breeder ’ ’ working under or in 
association with the Professor of Agronomy. At a few stations 
(c.gr., Cornell) agronomy appears to be treated as a branch of 
plant breeding, but be this as it may, there is always the 
closest possible association between the agronomist proper and 
the plant breeder. 

The reLatioiiship between the Federal Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington and the Experimental Stations can 
only be properly appreciated when the functions of the Tech- 
nical Bureaux are understood. The Bureaux are in the main 
not only administrative but also research departments. Thus 
at the Bureau of Plant Industry, the Chief and all the heads 
of sections are technical men, practically all of whom are 
actively concerned with researches in the field. The closest 
contact is maintained between Washington and the Stations, 
and this is achieved by numerous researches being conducted 
co-operativcly hy tlio Bureau and the Stations. In some cases 
the salaries of special men are shared betw^een the Bureau 
concerned and a particular Station, in other cases a Bureau 
man conducts his researches at several of the' Stations. This 
plan appears to be fruitful of excellent results, for not only 
is intimate and personal eontact maintained betw^een Washing- 
ton and the Stations — a contact wdn'ch lias rendered technical 
inspection superfluous — but also all the Stations wx)rkiug at 
kindred problems arc kept in at'tive and vital touch wdth eacdi 
other. Further, from a purely scientific point of view the ini- 
portaru'C of an investigator having facilities to conduct the 
same researches over a wide area is of course inestimable. 

Since the Bureaux are staffed by technical men it is to be 
expected that they and the Stations are competitors for per- 
sonnel. This appears to be wdiolly an advantage since the 
staffs of lK)tli Stations and Bureaux consist largely of men who 
have served the one or the other previously, a fact which 
undoubtedly makes for cordial relations and sympathetic mutual 
understanding. The movement of men — even of senior men — 
from one post to another is not a particularly serious matter 
in the United States because technical agriculture is a pro- 
fession absorbing, literally, thousands.**' 

* The technical ataff at the Bureau of Plant Industry amounts to not less 
than 460, while the staff at the Kansas Agricultural Ck>llege at Man- 

hattan totals about 186. 
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Moreover, every institute of standing has numerous post- 
graduate men doing research with the heads of departments, 
whilst every investigator in charge of any considerable research 
has at least one highly-trained and skilled assistant. Con- 
tinuity of endeavour is thus amply safeguarded at the American 
Stations. 

The administration and staffing of the Stations, which form 
an integral part of the State Agricultural Colleges, and which 
usually constitute a faculty of the University, are arranged 
witli the needs of research kept well to the forefront. At most 
of the Stations visited the Director was also Dean of Agricul- 
ture and was thus head of the Station and of the College, when 
administrative duties permit of but little time for active par- 
ticipation in teaching or research. In many (‘ases the heads 
of departments are research workers pure and simple, at most 
giving a few^ lectures to post-graduate students working in their 
departments; and ahva3's a large proportion of the staffs arc^ 
men devoting all their time to research, while in practically 
all cases the* memhers of the definitely leaching staff are them- 
selves closely associated wiili the researches in progress in their 
several subjects. This arrangement, together with the 
presence of numerous post-graduate students, creates an atmos- 
pluuv of inquiry, enthusiasm and g<^>d fellowship which is one 
of the mo.st arresting characteristics of the lending Btntions. 

Very generous assistance is afforded to investigators relative 
to routine clerical work. Women stenogi-aphers and frequently 
also w^omen calculators are allocated in plenty to the several 
departments — the calculating machine and the typewTitcr being 
regarded as the first essential of equipment. It is the amni' 
clerical assistance w^hich has made possible the elaborate re- 
cording, filing and abstracting systems everywdiere in evidence. 
There is generally attached to the Station both a photographer 
and an artist. 

The agronomy farms are devoted entirely to experiments: 
it is not the function of these farms to attempt practical farm- 
ing as such hut only to conduct experiments bearing upon the 
problems of crop culture. That this method of assisting the 
practical man is fully appreciated is ovin(‘ed by the large num- 
bers of farmers visiting the stations annually. 

Agronomy is in America treated as an essentially outd<KU^ 
science, and thus it has come about that around agronomy 
has developed a highly specialized field technique, a technique 
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which shows itself not so much in elaborate laboratory equip- 
ment as in special field and barn machinery and apparatus, 
ample and well-arranged greenhouses, and pot culture stations, 
and in remarkably thorough methods of conducting field trials, 
recording and interpreting the results obtained from them. 
All field trials are under the personal direction of the in- 
vestigator, who frequently himself assists with the sowing, 
cultural and harvesting operations. During the growing season 
a large amount of this work is performed by students who are 
paid on a per-hour basis. At most of the Stations are to be 
found' one or more invaluable non-scientifically trained but 
withal highly scientific foremen. 

The Experimental Station stands pre-eminent in its State. 
Usually numerous sub-stations are maintained in connection 
with the headquarters Station. The extension work is con- 
ducted with due regard to the results obtained at the Station; 
thus the Director of Plxtension to whom the County Agents are 
responsible always has his headquarters at the Station. 

Publications. — Publication of results is voluminous, and con- 
sequently the American literature is bewildering in its magni- 
tude. In this country the view is frequently expressed that 
the volume of printed matter is unnecessarily large, a view 
which sometimes finds vent in the States also. It has to be 
remembered, however, that there are as many Experimental 
Stations as States in America and that the Stations are all 
conducting researches on numerous problems. Thus research 
in plant breeding is in evidence everywhere and not as in this 
country c-onfined to a small number of institutions. 

If serious overlapping is to be avoided frequent interim 
reports dealing with both methods and results are therefore a 
ncccssitv. The regular writing up of the work in progress is 
also highly desirable in order to maintain cM^ntinuity when 
changes of staff are not infrequent. The English investigator 
who is desirous of keeping in touch with American work and 
is not associated with a first-class library or assisted by a good 
abstracting system is certainly at a great disadvantage. For- 
tunately, however, in addition to the bulletins emanating from 
the Stations and Bureaux there are the American Scientific 
Journals, two of wdiich in particular, namely the Journal of the 
Ainerican Society of Agronomy and the American Naturalist, 
contain matter of particular importance relative to plot tech- 
nique, crop problems generally and plant breeding, though they 
are less generally found in our libraries than such well-known 
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periodicals as The Experiment Station Record, Genetics, Journal 
of Agricultural Research and the Botanical Gazette. 

Seed Distribution. — In recent years many of the State 
Colleges have taken a prominent part in safeguarding the 
supplies of reliable seed within their province. The usual plan, 
is to form a “Crop Improvement Association.” The proce- 
dure adopted by the College at Manhattan, Kansas, for ex- 
ample, is briefly as follows : — The College pajs the salary of a 
secretary and provides clerical help, while the members of the 
Agronomy Department inspect the crops. Membership is open 
to “ any Kansas farmer of known integrity,” and the sub- 
scription is $1.00 per annum. Members of the Association are 
eligible to have their seed certified. Seed is certified after 
inspection of the growing crop and of the harvested grain and 
then only in the case of standard varieties recognised by the 
Station as being well adapted for growing in Kansas, and 
which have themselves been sown with certified seed recom- 
mended by the Station. The previous cropping of the ground 
must also have been such as to preclude the possibility of 
mixing with varieties or lots of seed which may have been 
recently grown. At the end of the season the Station pub- 
lishes a li.st of the names and addresses of members of the 
Association whose seed has been certified, together with the 
approximate fpiantity for sale. Seed is certified if all the ren- 
ditions have been complied with and the inspection shows 
no serious defects; brief notes are, however, appended against 
each crop relative to freedom or the reverse from weeds, 
fungus diseases, and as to contamination or the reverse with 
other varieties. 

In Kansas it has been found that the establishment of the 
Association has been a potent influence in the rapid distribu- 
tion of improved varieties through the State. Tn the first 
instance supplies of seed are sent only to the elite of the 
members by whom it is subsequently further distributed.* 

Methods ol Besearch in Agronomy. — It is neither possible 
nor desirable to give liere detailed particulars of the methods 
employed in the conduct of field trials. A great deal of work 
has been undertaken relative to methods, and much stress 
is laid on the difference between systematic error and non- 


* In 1019 ov«r 600 famers were certified for “ Kanrcd ” wheat alone, and 
State*”^* '* KtUKit* ” nats are firmly establiehed threughont the- 
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systematic error. ^ By “ systematic errors is implied errors 
that are inherent in an experiment and which cannot be coun- 
tered by any amount of replication; “ non-systematic errors’’ 
are those occasioned by soil heterogeneity and climatic condi- 
tions which can be greatly redu(*-ed by adequate replication and 
repetition year after }'ear. Jn order to avoid systematic eiTors 
it is necessary to approximate as closely as |X)8sible to field 
conditions. Thus rows of cereals distanced far apart introduce 
s(*ope for considerable systematic error, and varieties are 
affected differentially by competition and shading; plots 
separated by paths either unsown or sown with a different 
variety or species are likewise liable to grave systematic error. 
The general i)lan underlying the laying out of all experiments 
at the American Stations is to resort to plots of a size that 
will allow ample' replica! ion and to emj)loy methods calculated 
to reduce systematic error to a inininium. The agro- 
nomy farms are always mapped into permanent blocks or 
“ranges” of as uniform soil type as possible. The ranges 
are usually designed to take oblong plots — for large scale trials 
seldom larger than 1/40 a<*re (the size commonly adopted at 
Arlington Farm, ^Yashington, is 8 rods by I rod). Such plots 
are very generally em])loyed for variety, mariurial, rate of 
sowing and other trials. The influence of competition is coun- 
tered by cutting and discarding the outside margin of the 
plots. In the case of cereals sowing is by drill and harvesting 
is performed by the binder or by fjajul with a scythe with a 
cradle attached. 

It is usual to replicate the plots thiee to five times and to 
use a standard variety as a check introduced at regular and 
froipient intervals. At Knoxville, Teimessee, the produce of 
such plots is wrapped in he.s.sinTi, which facilitates carriage and 
storage until thrashing.! 

For small s(‘ale work the rod row is generally employed. 
Hod row [ilota are extensively used in breeding work — selection 
and elimination are largely based on the residts of rod row 
tests conducted for five to eight years and it is only strains 

See Stadlcr, L. J., “ Expenraente in Field Plot Technique for the 
Pr.'liininaiy Determination of (’oraparative Yields in the Small Grains,*’ 
Kesearch Bull. 49, Univ. of Missouri College of Agriculture, Agricultural 
Experiment Station, which gives a detailed account of the methods largely 
current and a critical review of the wliole subject, with 18 references to 
literature. 

f This plan was adopted at Aberystwyth last year with oat plots 1/100 
aero and proved eminently satisfactory, tbe crops being kept several weeks 
before it was possible to thrash them. 
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that give satisfactory results from these small scale trials that 
are finally tested out on larger drill-sown plots. 

A very c>onsiderable technique and an equally considerable 
literature has grown up around the rod row.* 

In order to come as close as ix)8sible to field conditions, with 
cereals rod rows are usually sown about 1 ft. apart — the seed 
being sown in drills. + It is now generally held that it adds 
rnalerially to the acjcuracy of the trial to resort to “ protected ’’ 
plots — that is to say, to provide lx)rder rows which will be 
eliminated at the time of harvesting. On this plan each lot 
would consist of three row’s, the two outside rows being dis- 
('urded for a one row trial, or of five rows for a three row trial. 
The rows should run north and south. Rod row trials of this 
sort run continuously without any paths except the main label 
j)aths. It is usual to replicate the lots from five to ten times 
and a standard variety or standard varieties are frequently 
employed as checks.* 

The extent to which the rod row^ plan is adopted vras a 
revelation, and the extensive series of such plots at Columbia 
(Missouri^ ^Manhattan (Kansas), and at Cornell (Ithaca, N. 
Yr^rk) were most convincing. The three rows are valuable 
fcir the [uirposo of note taking and a.s a unit <how’ differential 
lodging in a surprisingly convincing manner. S 

The I'od row trial demands special techni(]Uc' and equipment 
nglit up to and including thrashing. The final harvested row 
IS at Manhattan earefiillv tied and the ears or j>anicles wjajiped 
round with pjiper Spec-lal hanging arrangt ments arc provid(‘d 
in airy dr\ ing rooms. Thc.se rooms usually consist of mesh 
wire sidf^s and the bundles arc hung in two ticus one above the 

* rtc«, o.p., Ji. II. Love and \V. T. (Vaig, *“ Methods iibod and Ho nlts 
obtain'd ill (’croal Investigations at the Cornell Station,” Journal of the 
American Society of Agronomy, vol. 10, Xo. 4: T. A. Kicsselbach, ” StinUes 
<‘oneerning the Kilmunation of F.xpci iincnt.il Krr<'r in Comparative Crop 
Teels,” Research Bull, No. 13, The Fniv. rs ty of Nebraska Kxpt. Sta., Jane, 
1918; H. H Love, ” The Experimental Error in Field Trials,” Journal of 
the American Society oj Agron(tmy, vol. 11, No. 8; and L. Stadler loc. cit, 

“i Opinions difter as to whether the so\sing is best performed by hand or 
with a Cohimbia drill — sowing by hand necessitates covering by hand, which 
tends to earth ilie drills tip and therefore occasions a departure from field 
eoAditions. At Aberystwyth in the ease of a trial with pure line wheats just 
tsown this difficulty appears to have been oviTcome by rolhng subsequent to 
covering. 

t The advantages and disidvantages of cheeks and the precautions to be 
takfm when employing Hum have been ably dealt wdth by Stadler (loc, cit.), 
w'hose paper should also be consulted for a detailed disrussion relative to the 
pros and cons of the border row. 

^ Only extensive trial can j-^how whether the rod row test would be satis- 
factory in this country. Conditions favouring lodging are less continuous in 
the United States than, at all events, in Wales — a red rew trial badly lodged 
naturally presents almost insuperable difficulties relative to hanr^sting. 
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other from match-board horizontal supports. By careful 
arrangement all the plots of each lot are brought together and 
the whole produce of the trial hung and docketed in such a way 
as to be most convenient for thrashing. Thrashing is per- 
formed by special machines, which are designed to be easily 
cleaned, and are metal lined throughout, all crevices and 
cracks being filled with furnace cement. Urider proper super- 
vision and with adequate appliances and recording methods the 
rod row trial presents no particular dif&culties, the men soon 
learning how to undertake the special work involved. 

With herbage plants trials are chiefly conducted on broad- 
cast plots. The yields are, however, in most cases reduced to 
dry weight; thus a part of the field equipment at Cornell is a 
special drying tower designed to deal with a great number of 
large samples (about 20 lb. green weight). 

Dr. C. H. Myers at Cornell, realising the disadvantages of 
the broadcast plot, is now testing a method analogous to the 
rod row plan for strain trials with Timothy. It remains to be 
seen whether this will introduce a fundamental systematic 
error.* 

In dealing with early selections and FI and F2 seeds from 
hybridizations it is usual to plant in spaced rows, the row 
commonly employed being five feet. Actual crosses are at 
many of the Stations made under glass, while some of the 
investigators are enabled to grow their segregates at tw^o 
Stations under widely different climatic conditions.! 

Brief Particulars of some of the more striking Investiga- 
tions in Progress. — Variety Trials . — A great deal of critical 
work is in progress relative to the conduct of variety trials 
and none more interesting than that of Professor Mooers. at 
Knoxville, Tennessee. J 

Mooers’ extensive data obtained with maize in Tennessee 
serves to emphasise the absolute necessity of planting this crop 
at the correct spacing for each variety as such before attempt- 
ing to make any quantitative comparisons relative to yielding 
capacity between one variety and another. His data bring out 
a further important point, namely, that the planting ra^e 
should vary according to the soil fertility, that is to say, accord- 

* The row method of testing grasses and rlovers is largely employed at 
Aberystwyth, and the matter is now under investigation in comparison with 
broadcast plots. 

t See Love and Craig, loc. cit. 

X See C. A. Mooers, ** Planting Rates and Spacing of Corn,"* Univ. of 
Tennessee. Agr. Expt. Sta., Knoxville, Bull. No. 124, May, 1921, and 
“ Agronomic Placement of Varieties,** loc. cit. 
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ing to the expectancy yield. For maize in Tennessee on the 
richer soils more plants per acre are required than on the 
poorer soils. It would thus appear that in order to obtain 
reliable results from variety trials it is necessary to have 
arranged the spacing for each variety correctly having regard 
to the fertility of the soil upon which the trial is conducted. 
It has been the practice in this country to sow* an equal number 
of germinable seeds per acre for all the varieties of oats or 
wheat included in a trial. It has, however, been realised by 
many experimeJiters that different varieties require different 
seed rates largely depending on the tillering capacity of the 
several varieties. It seems highly probable that with oats and 
wheat the fertility of the soil also exerts a profound influence 
on the most desirable seed rate, but as to whether the seed rate 
should be increased or decreased as fertility increases there is 
little or no available evidence in this country. Certain it is, 
liow^ever, that comparisons between variety trials conducted all 
over the country or even between those carried out within the 
confines of a single county are apt to be misleading or totally 
without significance until reliable data are collected as to the 
of)timum seed rate required for leading varieties under diverse 
influences of soil and climate. 

Mooers lias also drawn attention to the importance of em- 
ploying a reliable standard variety against which to compare 
the results from other varieties. He shows, moreover, that a 
good standard variety should be one that yields progressively 
well from [>oor to fertile soils; this, if the results are plotted 
from various soil classes the curve so obtained should be prac- 
ti(!a)ly an oblique straight line. Thus, if the yields on two 
soil classes are obtained it is possible to prognosticate with con- 
siderable accuracy w^hat the yields on other classes will be. 
The behaviour of other varieties relative to the standard then 
forms a scientific and accurate basis for correlating data from 
numerous variety trials. Mooers points out with truth that the 
agronomist cannot give really reliable advice as to choice of 
variety from a knowledge of the chemical and mechanical 
analysis of the soil only. The implication of his results is 
irresistible, i.e., that better than, or at all events as well as, 
conducting soil and botanical surveys of a district, it would 
be more advantageous to map the district into soil classes by 
recording the behaviour of standard varieties of the chief 
crops, and this is probably a line of investigation well worthy 
of attention in this country. The work conducted by Helm 
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and Stadler at Columbia, Miasouri,* is interesting, for they 
have shown that under the conditions of the short and hot grow- 
ing season prevalent in that State, the early varieties of oats 
always outyield the medium and late, results which suggest the 
desirability of ascertaining lor every characteristic district tlie 
relation of varieties to each other when grouped on a rapiditx - 
of-reaching-inaturity basis. 

It is interesting to find the Sterilu varieties of oats so largely 
grown in latitudes where winter sowdng is just possible. Ful- 
ghnni and related sorts appear to be nearly as hardy as the 
ordinary Grey Wint(^r (Winter Turf of America), but are in 
greater favour largelv because they can be successfully employed 
as spring varieties also.1 

New Introductions and Nationality Trials. — The United States 
and Canada alike owe much to species and varieties of plants 
which have been iniroduced from other continents; mention 
need only be made of Lunune (Alfalfa) and pasture plants like 
Blue Grass (Poa 'pratctisis)^X Timolhy§ and Japan Clover. It 
is therefore not surprising to find the testing of new forms 
and strains of species already introduced and of other specie's 
which may possibly prove useful amongst the most important 
activities of the Experimeiifal Stations. 

Interesting trials were seen with Japan Cloverll at Knoxville. 
Tennessee, with species of Lotus at Arlington Farm, Washing- 
ton, and with various species and forms of Med^ccujo at (h(‘ 
Macdonald College near Mf»ntreal. When starling sei-ions 
breeding work with any paiticular specie.s it is the first endea- 
vour of fh(‘ American investigator to “ comb the world ” foi' 
all possilde forms and varieties of that species: this is well 
exemplified by the living museum of varieties of Sorghum under 
inve^stigation l)y Professor Piper and Dr. IT. V. Vinall at the 
Arlington Fajiii. 

Interesting nationality trials wo’th Red Clover weie seen at 
several Stations (eg., at Arlington Farm and Knoxville. Ten- 
nessee) and wuh noteworthv that the American-grown lots 

' 0. A. ndiii aud L J. Btadlcr, *' Productive Meth<>clu for Oat.^ in 
Mifisoiiri,” Cirnilar No. 105, A^r. Hta., Oolumbia, MisRouri. 

t rnlgbum and other Sierihft vanities have hcen toRted as winter oats 
for t^o year® at Aberystwyth. Ti ey have proved (o bo wondi^rfully winter 
hanly and very early to mature, but under our conditionR are but 8h^;ht 
croppers. 

I Sec Charles V. Piper and Katlicrine 8. Bori, “ Karly Agricultural 
History of a’imothv/’ Jcur. Jm. Soc. Aqron , vol. 7, 1915. 

§ Bee Lyman Carrier and Katherine S. Bort, “ The History of Kentucky 
Bluegiaas and White ( lover in the United States,” \hid. vol. 8, 1916. 

II This plant Piper (see Charles V. Piper, ” Plants and Plant CuHure.” 
{oc, cit.), informs us was introduced accidentally in 1858 and has now spread 
all through the South. 
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appeared lo be more susceptible to Mildew (Erysiphe polygoni) 
than many of the European, and that Italian Clover does not 
prove to be winter-hardy in the States.* 

(To he conelvded.) 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS^IN RABBIT- 
KEEPING FOR FUR. 

E. C. JllCHABDSON. 

Before the War, rabbit-keeping in this country was in the 
main confined to fanciers who strove to produce animals as 
nearly as possible resembling hares, or who sought after this 
that symmetrical arrangement of spots or other markings. 
Out main supplies of rabbit fur and rabbit meat were imported, 
as indeed they still are. 

The Belgians have long been a nation of rabbit-keepers, and 
their exports to us took the form of the well-known Ostend ” 
rabbit of commerce, and of rabbit skins sheared and dyed to 
mutate the furs of various wdld animals. Australia and other 
countries where wild rabbits abound w^ore also engaged in this 
business, but the best meat and the best skins were, and still 
are, produced from hutch-bred rabbits. 

Trade names for some of the imitation furs made from 
rabbit-skins are ‘‘Seal Chney,” “Sable Coney,*' “Beaver 
Coney,” “French Sable,” “ Blectri** Seal,” “Seal Mus- 
quash,” etc. The trade done m these (jommodities has long 
been a large one, and with the falling off of supplies of wdld 
furs and the increased demand for all classes of furs, it is now 
greater than ever. 

The Beveren Club. — With the War and the submarine 
menace <*ame a gieat rabbit boom in this country. It is to be 
fea,red that the boom did no small amount of harm in some 
directions, but in one wav, at least, it did good, for it led to 
the formation of the Beveren Club. 

The Beveren Club was started to promote the breeding of 
all kinds of rabbits wliich had valuable pelts, and it was called 
the Beveren Club because the Giant Blue Beveren, wdiich is 

* Gf. re«ult« at Aberystwyth, see “ Prolinuiiary Investigations with 
Herbage Plants,” Bull. Series H., No. 1; and R. G. Wiggans, “Home- 
Grown and Tinportod Hod rinver Seed,” Journal of the imertcan Society of 
Agronomy, vol. 13, 3{>21, p. 331. 

1)2 
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one of the beat of our varieties, was the first rabbit to be 
adopted by the Club. Since the club was started several other 
good varieties have been added to the list, such as Havanas, 
Chinchillas, Champagne Silvers and others. 

It soon became evident, however, that the breeding of these 
rabbits was not in itself sufidcient to further the objects of the 
club. An outlet had to be found for the pelts and for the 
meat. The meat side of the problem did not offer any very 
great difi&culty, for the rabbits were not kept, by most peopl(‘, 
in very large numbers and the meat could be eaten at home. 
Moreover, there was already in existence a market for the 
meat, created by the Ostend trade. The pelts presented a 
more difficult problem, for these are beautiful things in their 
natural undyed and unshorn condition and, as indicated alx)ve, 
(he existing trade in rabbit-skins is mainly confined to imitations. 

The Pur Board. — Accordingly a sub-comniittce of the club 
was formed to deal with this question, and was christened 
“ The Fur Board.” The Fur Board worked well for some 
time as a sub-comniittce, but again a difficulty arose. Money 
was required for the purchase of skins and the cluli was not 
a rich body. It was therefore decadt'd k) turn the Fur* Board 
into an independent but friendly con(‘ern and to run it with 
piivato capital. 

That was the position of affairs when, in the summer of 
1920, the Great Eastern Eaiiw^ay Company staitcd their Small 
I Jive Stock ilemonstration Train. 9Tic Fur Board was asked 
to undertake the rabbit section on the demonstration train, and 
tlieir display of furs and rabbits attracted much attention 
Among other bodies interested were the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and the Agricultural Organisation Society, and it was 
eventually decided that the interests of the movement as a 
whole would be better served if the Fur Board ceased to be 
a morolv private concern and becarni^ a regular co-operative 
society affiliated to the Agricultural Organisation Society. 
This arrangement was carried through, and the present posi- 
tion is that anyone interested in ralibit-keeping can become a 
member of the new society which is now being run on the 
usual co-operative lines. The business of the society tjonsists 
in the buying and selling of the hcftt British rabbit skins 
(Beverens, Chinchillas, Havanas, Silvers, etc.), in the dressing 
of the skins, and in the making of them into high-class wearing 
appar el T he pr ofits go towards paying a divi chmd on the 

* Secretary, Mrs. Ker, “ Heathgate,’' Bucklebury, Keadiug. 




('Imu'hilla Jvjiiiliit Stolr ;inil W nW ( PJiufn h nf hx //'. X. r,i mfltH ) , 
luuhf VAnr Vuwii'u i\vA\ ( f%ih hut hj! Jhtihj Minu,) 
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share capital, after which they are divided amongst the mem- 
bers of the society in proportion to the value of the skins they 
have sold to the society, less a percentage (which is voted at 
the Annual General Meeting) to the Committee of Manage- 
ment by way of remuneration for their services. 

The prices paid by the society for skins varies with the 
supply and the demand, and no fixed figures can be given, 
but as a rough guide it may be said that the best Beveren 
skins are at present valued at about 5s. each. As, however, 
the profits of the society are divided amongst the members, 
the price actually paid by the society by no means necessarily 
represents the full price ultimately received by the breeder of 
llie pelts. During the season of 1921 the business of the 
society flourished and a tonus amounting to rather more than 
double the original value paid was paid to breeders, so that 
those who in the first instance received 5s. for their pelts 
ultimately received atout lOs. or a little more. How the 
current season will turn out cannot as yet be predicted with 
certainty. All that can he said at present is that prospects 
se<‘m to be fairly good. 

Rabbit-Breeding as an Industry.— So much for the organisa- 
tion which ha.s been brought into l)ehig: and now for a few 
words of a general natiire about this budding industry. Whilst 
the writer is of opinion that everybody who is in a ]>ositi()n to 
do so (and thcie are few who arc not) should a few rabbits 
for fur and f(u' meat, ho is not prepared to advise anybody — 
eertainlv not (*x-Boldiers and others who desire to start a definite 
business — to embark u[)on rabbit-keeping on a large scale. 
Tt is admitted that rabhit-keeping on a large scale might be 
]irofitable even no\\ , and he is far from suggesting that it 
may not become so in tlie future, but under existing conditions 
the writ(U’’s view is as given above. 

Tlxe rabbit undoubtedly fills a gap in tlie domestic economy 
of the nation. It can bo fed, very largely, on all soils of 
material which would otherwise be wasted, and which lio f»thei 
domestic animal will eat — with the possible exception of the 
goat. The initial capital required for rabbit-keeping is v(‘ry small 
— coriBiderably smaller than for poultry if the birds are to no 
w(dl. Rabbits are silent animals, and that is no mean advantage 
in these days of motor honis and crowing cocks. They can be 
fed at any hour of the day or night. They do not retire for 
repose at sun-down after the manner of fowls. They do, how- 
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ever, Deed a good deal of individual care and attention, if the 
best rosultB are to be achieved. 

Attempts to run large numbers of rabbits together liuve not, 
so far, proved succ-essful. In enclosed areas things may go 
fairly well for a year or ho, but after that time there seems lo 
be a great risk of some devastating disease attacking and 
decimating the whole colony. Moreove)*, under such conditions 
selection for breeding is a difficult matter. The Morant system — 
that of running rabbits in moveable pens on grass with a small 
house attaclied — has met with a gfx^d deal more success, but 
after maturity is reached both bucks and does, in most varieties 
at least', develop combative instincts, and this is fatal to the 
production of good fur. The system also has other drawbacks. 
On the whole, the hutch method of rabbit -keeping has, so far, 
proved to l)e much the most successful, and hutches imply 
cleaning out and individual attention. Again, the full adult 
winter coat, reached usually at the age of about 8 months, is 
undoubtedly the best, though some of the younger skins are 
also useful for certain purposes. ^^his limits the breeding 
season, for nearly always (if not indeed always) those rabbits 
which reach maturity during the summer months hav(‘ but 
indifferent pelts, and it can hardly bo a paying proposition to 
keep them till they moult again for the winter months. Time 
may overcome these difficulties, or sonu* of them, but at present 
they unquestionably exist. 

There is also to be met and overcome the prevailing prejudice 
against wearing anything known to be rabbit fur. Tii the view 
of a writer in one of the trade papers, if rabbit fur ceased to be 
labelled with fancy names, and were described as rabbit fur. there 
would be a falling off in trade. Whilst this is a prejudice which 
is dying out: whilst many ladies of fashion w('ar our new furs 
and do not in the least object to their being rabbit furs ; whilst 
some of the l)iggest and best, known London fun'iers and dress- 
makers have in fact bought British rabbit furs and ])aid good 
prices for them : whilst in Paris some of the leading firms adver- 
tise “ peaii de lajun ” — nevertheless, the trade in this country 
is. to say the least of it, timid in the matter, and prefers to 
stick tn its coney.” 

Tt is also to be bojue in mind that though a few thousand 
skins were sold by the Fur Board last season, this is a tnere 
drop in tlie bucket. British rabbit furs in natural coIouin are 
not yet a regular ” line,” there is no regular market for them, 
the supplies being still too small. The Fur Board, therefore, has ' 
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to make its own market, and in the absence of large supplies 
and a large capital expenditure in advertising, this will take time. 

Lastly, there is foreign competition to be met. The imported 
prepared and dyed articles and the small supply of natural rabbit 
furs imported at present are of inferior quality to our home- 
pi'odueod goods. In respect of quality, there does not appear 
to be any grt'at danger, but inltiior though they be, foreign 
skins are still bought very largely by the public which, taken 
as a whole, is not at prohoiit very discrimiu ituig in this matter. 

From ev(*rv point of vi(‘w therefore it would soern to be wise 
to go slowly but steadily forward. a\oidiug anything in the 
natirre of a big plunge. \V(‘ have liore the makings of a now 
and prospt^rcais industry. Th<‘ furs themselves are beautiful 
things. Th('ir admiiers are steadily increasing in number. Do 
not lot us spoil ifs prospects by trying to go too fast. To put 
t}H‘ whole uiattir in a nut -shell : tlu' advic(‘ given here is to 
keep a few of ili(‘ very lu'st rabbits and to show their pelts, 
inadt'-up into wearing apparel, to as many people as poh^ible, 
and thus aiivertiso by suecessful f‘xamplcs the value of honie- 
prodiiced labbii fur. 

<‘s to u><oful lifwraturo (loalii»;» with rahhit -breed ing nur, ho o])t.iinc*(l 
(til .q)pli<iatioi» t<> the 

* * t ^ * 


IMPORTATION OF CONTINENTAL 
GOATS. 


l^ERCY A. Francis, 

Mintatnj of Agricidfurc and Fishcricft. 

The im[Kji*tation of goats fioui ilio Continent made reciently 
In the Bntisli Goat Society, m order to provide fresh 
blood for goat breeders in this <‘oiintry, was completed on 
21ih November lust, when tlie imported animals were rtdeased 
from quarantine at Tilbury Docks and handed over to the 
respictive purchasers. This importation, which has now been 
successfully completed, is the largest e\er made into Great 
Britain, and constitutes perhaps the most valuable of the many 
efforts miule by th(j British Goat Society to assist the develop- 
ment of goat-keeping in this country. The last importation, 
which (*onsisted of thirteen goats, was made by the British 
Goat Society as long ago as 1908, and though the Society made 
several unsuccessful attempts to import further animals at sub- 
sequent periods they were unable, mainly for reasons in con- 
nection with precautions enforced by the Ministry of 
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Agriculture and Fiftheries regarding foot-and-mouth disease, to 
make fresh importations until now. 

(xoa-t breeders in Great Britain have consequently been con- 
siderably circumscribed in their breeding operations, and many 
complaints have been heard in recent years regarding sterility 
and various forms of disease in goats, which, rightly or w rongiy, 
have been attributed by breeders to the effects of in-breeding. 
That in-breeding has taken place to a considerable degree of 
late years is apparent if the pedigrees of the best-known strains 
of goats be examined, and it says much for the skill of British 
goat breeders, that with such limited material at their disposal 
they have succeeded in producing a number of goats which in 
all probability are not inferior as milk producers to any goats in 
the world. Experienced breeders, however, have long desired 
to obtain fresh blood, and last spring, owing to the active effoits 
of Lord Dewar, President of the Society, Mr. I’hoN. 
Palmer, the Hon. Secretary, and Mr. Herbert Hughes, the 
well-known Broxbourne breeder, permission was obtained from 
the Ministry for tlie Society to import goats from Holland and 
Switzerland on condition that certificates were produced from 
the Veterinary Authorities in these countries to show that the 
districts from which goats were purchased were free from f(K>t- 
and-mouth disease; and provided the Rocnety found suiiablt^ 
quarantine premises for the goats at the port of entry into Grrat 
Britain and isolated the animals for a period to specified bv 
the MiTiistry. 

The Society informed its members of tlu'se conditions and 
invited applications from members desirous of obtaining an 
imported animal. Although all applicants were called upon 
to put up a sum esiiinatc'd to cover the final cost of an im- 
ported goat and to take all risks, a furul of over one thousand 
pounds w'ns quickly raised, and Messrs, Palmer and Hughes 
were authorised to proceed to the Continent and to purchase 
upwards of 50 goats. From Holland, 29 Saanen goats and 
from Switzerland 17 Toggenluirg goats were purchased and 
brought into qiiarantijie at TjU)nry Docks, where for six weeks 
they were kef>t under the constant supervision of an officer of 
the Ministry. The goats appear to hav(‘ withstood the effects 
of travel and quarantine remarkably well, and only one died. 
At the dispersal on the 24th November a few animals which 
had ]iot been distributed by ballot were put up to auction, and 
prices vaoydng from £10 to £16 168. were realised. With one 
exception these auctioned goats were kids of last spring. 





Fkj I. — Vomiu^ M.ilv SaaiK'ii (Joats at tin* Sl»nl (lnat-l>r«M*<lijj«j ('i'uh'(‘ of t]\o 
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Amongst breeders who obtained animals through the ballot 
were the Countess Bathurst, Miss Chamberlain, Ijord Dewar, 
and Sir G. H. Fisher-Smith; whilst the Sussex County Goat 
Club and the West Surrey Goat Club obtained stud goats for 
the benefit of their respective Club members. The Irish De- 
partment of Agriculture purchased three and the United Irish- 
women's Association one of the goats. The following table 
shows the area of distribution : — 


Surrey ... 

3 

Ifaiith ... 



3 

Vorks ... 

8 

(ilos. 



o 

N'orthutiilxTiaiid 

4 

lieliUiff ... 



4 

Monmouth 

1 

Warwick 



2 

Laiu*s. ... 

2 

Dornct ... 



1 

Sussex ... 

n 

Wilts ... 



1 

Suffolk . 

•> 

f^SS( X ... 



2 

KcrU 

3 

lle.ts ... 



3 


Mr. .Keginald Pease , Chairirmn of the Society , when expressing 
his thanks for the Ministry’s co-operation in the importation , also 
expressed the hope that in the near future an official census of 
goats such as was taken in Ireland and several continental 
countries might be taken in (4r(‘at Britain. He stated that it 
was ill his opinion desirable that the practice of goat-keeping 
sliould be furtlior (\xtendcd amongst cottagers and small holders 
in the country and that more atttntion should be paid to 
developing tlie utility fjualities of British goats. 

The Dutch Saanen. — All the imported Saanen goats were 
purchased in Holland and it is of intf‘rest to note that the spread 
of the Saanen in Tlolland is a matter of recent years, thoiigli 
now in many Dutch provinces this is pr^udically the only iype of 
goat to b(^ seen. Many impoiiations of Saanens from Switzerland 
and from ITesso in G(‘rrnany have been made into Holland and 
these importations have Ikmui (‘uenura^ed and assisted by the 
Dutch Ministry of Agricultun*. >\hich now makes grants of 
approximately -i‘1.10() annually towards the development of goat- 
keeping. Die last official census of Dutch goats shows upward^ 
of 800,000 animals, and no doubt the numerous breeding 
societies, of which tliere were last year upwards of five hundred 
and which are closely in touch with the Dutch Ministry — from 
whom as well as from the Provincial Authorities, the Roeietie< 
derive financial assistance — are largely responsible for the 
development of goat -keeping in Holland. In the provinces of 
North Brabant and Limburg alone there were in 1920 108 
Associations including 8,468 members owning 18,600 goats. 
These members are mainly rural workers and peasant cultiva- 
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toiB who keep goats chiefly as a clieap source of milk supply 
for their families. This appears to indicate that similar difficulties 
Jiave been experienced in obtaining retail supplies of cows’ milk 
in rural districts in Holland, as is the case in many such 
districts in England and Wales. TTolland is famous for its herds 
of dairy cows, which are kej)t in large numbers under more or 
less intensive conditions, but this has not prevented the rapid 
development in Holland of goat-keeping by the peasant and small 
holder classes. 

The Dutch Kaanen has not infrecpienily been crossed with 
I he native Dutch goat, but the white colour of the Swiss Saanon 
luis persisted in the majority of cases. At the Experimental 
Goat-breeding Station at Soroskerke nc‘ar Middleburg, which was 
foundc'd by private enter])rise, but now receives support both 
from Provincial and State Authorities, Mynheer Zwagerman, 
th(' Directoi*, has for some years Cyondiicted experiments to test 
the milking fjuaHties of goats possessing varying proportions of 
the blood of the old native Dutch goat and of the imported 
Saanen. The native goat in its original form is credited with 
])roducing milk of higher quality but less in quantity than that 
of the imported animal, w’hilst the former is considered to possess 
a hardier constitution. M. Zwagerman aims at producing a type 
of goat more suitabh' than either, for Dutch conditions, and in 
the meanlinii^ is conducting a herdbook containing unusually 
detailed particulars of each animal for tlio goats in the Middleburg 
disirict . 

A mimlx'r of the SaaiK'n goats obtained by Messrs. Palmer and 
Hughes wei-e purchased in the TTovincc' of Breda, whore the 
Provincial Goat-Broeding Association maiut iiris a special Stud 
Goat-Breeding Centre. Messrs. Palmer and Hughes also visited 
I he Province^ of Dronlho in soai’ch of Toggenburgs, hut being 
unsuccessful in finding suitable animals there, they went on to 
Switzerland, fi’om which country the whole of tho imported 
Toggenburgs wert^ obtained. 

Goats in Switzerland.—AUhough iu ;Swuzeiland private 
initiative in goat-breoding is regarded with a helpful and 
sympathetic attitude by the public authorities, in the main the 
breeding of Swiss goats is nearly everywhere controlled by 
Syndi(‘ates and Associations, which receive grants from both the 
h'ederal and tho Canton Authorities. In nearly all Cantons in 
which goat-breeding is extensively practised, the local goat- 
breeding associations have united to form Breeding Unions. 
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Jn the North and the East Cantons these Unions have united 
into the “ Union of Swiss Goat-Breeding Associations,” 
M“hile in the West the “ Syndicat d’clevago du petit betail du 
canton de Fribourg ” has control of the various organisations. 
The GoriiUiii’Bwiss Union has more than 9,000 members and 
publishes a Journal called “ The Swiss Journal of Small St;Ock 
Breeding,'' whilst the French Union or Syndicate includes some 
50 unions as w(d] as s(iparate breodcTs. 

The (ioat-Br(*(3ding Syndicates, of which (here are about 900 
in Switzerland, endeavour to facilitate the ac-quisition by their 
members of good breeding stock, especially of iiiak* animals, the 
(tncouragement of ]h*o]H‘ 1 ' hreediiig nudhods and th(‘ keeping of 
uceurate pedigrees. Tliey also assist 1h(dr niemborfi in the 
disposal of their slock. 

In addition to thes(' breeding syndicates tliere <‘xist associations 
ivhose main function is to keep male goats, but whicli do not 
attemj)t lo record pedigre(‘S. this l)eing left to the lureding 
syndicates. 

The grants to the syndica(<‘s and ahsociations from the Federal 
and (Canton Authorities are ])artly given towards the general 
exj)enst\^ of tlu‘ organisations and partly as ])rizes directly for 
individual animals, 'flu* goat^ owned hy tlu‘ organisations have 
to bp ])rescntefl for insi)oction by the local and federal authorities 
at annua] m{‘elings, and the ]M*izes or premiums are often not 
awarded until ilu* folkoving y<air. when the animals have to be 
j)resented again for inspecticuj and tlu‘ rcawd of tluur work 
cnnsider(Hl . 

The Federal Aij|hf)riti(’s hn>e aKo -tops to prevent 

fa'iM'ding from stud goats of inferior qua1it\ and in mo^jt of the 
canton^ the males u.sed for such purposes must be examined 
hv an ex]>ert committee, and onl\ male goats to which pre- 
miums ha\e been awarded oi approved may l>o employed for 
bn'eding purposes, 

Tlie principal breeds of goats kept in Switzerland are the 
Saanen. the Toggenbiirg, the Ajipenzell, the Thamois I\roun- 
taiu Goal, and the A^alaisan Black-necked Goat. Of the^?e 
bi't'eds tlie first tw’o are tlie only ones Icnowm to any extent in 
Fngland. 

The Saanen is wudoly distributed over the western part of 
Switzerland and is the most coimnon goat kept for dairy pur- 
]>osos. Tt was first developed in the Saanen tnl and Simmental 
of the canton of Berne, and these districts still form the head- 
(jiiarters of the bre(‘d. As the Saatien adaptalJe and thrives 
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under a wide range of conditions, exports have been made from 
Switzerland to many countries, and this breed is now found in 
Holland, Germany. Austria, Serbia, Kussia, France and 
America. The Saanen is usually hornless, of medium size and 
slender build. The colour is usually pure white and the hair 
short and thick, though on the males the coat is generally 
longer than on the females. 

The Toggenburg derives its name from the valley of the 
Toggenbnrg, in the canton of St. Gtall. The breed is also met 
with in the cantons of Thurgan, Schaffhausen and Zurich, and 
has also been exported from Switzerland to many countries. 
The Toggenburg is medium in size, compact in shape and horn- 
less. The colour is light or medium brown with white stripes 
<lown the face, white rings round the ears and tail, and white 
feet. The coat .should be short or medium in length. 

Both the Toggenburg and the Saanen breeds are considered 
in Switzerland to be very fecund and to possess good milking 
finalities. Most of the Swiss Toggenburgs graze the whole 
summer in mountain pastures, and the hardiness of their 
fonstitution is often attributed to this fact. 

Tt is estimated that in Switzerland there are about R50,000 
goats, owned by 100,000 goat keepers, most of whom arc .small 
cultivators. Rome 57 per cent, of the agricultural holding<5 
in Switzerland are leas than 5 hectares acre.st in size. 
Goats are kept almost entirely for supplying milk for the 
families of the owners, though a eertain amount of the milk 
is made into small soft cheeses Tn many of the high vnllevs 
of Switzerland the goat often eonstitutes the sole source of 
salted meat in the household. Tn the cantons of Ynlais and 
Grisons. gigots Gogs') of goats are smoked and are much 
esteemed. The fattening of kids is also extensively prnetised 
and the meat of the.se animals is in con.siderable demand. 
During the winter months Swiss goats are almost, if not en- 
tirely. house-fed, and that the goat is capable of thriving under 
these intensive conditions is shown by experience in other conn- 
tries, notably in the case of Holland, where intensive methods 
of goat-keeping are wu'dely adopted. 


* Dirlioulars of groat-breedins: in Swilwrlaiid liavr bepn taken fo.iii ‘-Tlic 
Swiss ItrpMls of Goats” piiblishi-d by tbo Committee of Swiss Ooat-Brwdin ” 
Aasocinticms and fmir. n paper read, at the, Conpress on eoat-keeping held in 
Holland. I!t21. by Monwonr B. Oolland, (Jbief of the Department of Affri- 
GiiJturo, iM-iboiirE!:. ’ 
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THE TAMWORTH PIG. 

Sandebs Spencer. 

The oldeii type of Tamworth pig is said to have been more 
nearly allied in conformation and character to the original or 
wild hog than any other of our district or local breeds. Its 
long lean head, its muscular neck and shoulders were ad- 
mirably suited for delving into the earth for those bulbs and 
roots which formed its principal food during the winter and 
early spiing, or as soon as the supply of beechnuts, acorns, 
chestnuts, etc., had become exhausted. Its peculiarly shaped 
pricked ears, having more the appearance of a fox's lugs than 
the usually more or less pendant ears of a pig, were evidently 
HO formed that the Tamworth pig in its lair in the forest should 
be notified of the slightest movement whether due to friend or 
foe. Its short body with well sprung ribs, strong loin, thick 
shield and long tusks made it both a powerful and dangerous 
enemy in the general warfare amongst the wild or semi-wild 
inhabitants of the vast forests in Staffordshire, Leicestershire 
mid North Norlbamptonshire, where it was most (*.ommonly 
found. 

The forequarters of this rusty-coloured pig Avere, like those 
of the buffalo, giraffe and some other wild animals, much more 
fully developed than the hindquarters, whilst the quality of 
the bone of this imd the other animals mentioned was more 
dinilar lo tlial of the thoroughbred horse than to that of the 
rough-legged horse of the Fen districts. 'Jlie mode of life with 
its vast amount of exercise rendered the Tamworth pig vei‘> 
muscular and its carcass thus produced a large proportion ol 
lean to fat meat; consequently, its flesh \vas highly esteemed 
when preserved for winter consumption by the residents in the 
districts mentioned. 

The present fashionable type of Tamworth pig is very unlike 
even the improved Tamworth of half a eciiiury ago. At the 
period named the original pig had been much modernised and 
improved, the sows were prolific and better mothers, the young 
pigs were vigorous, grew quickly when of some age, responded 
readily to good feeding, and when fattened furnished a com- 
paratively short and heavy forequartered carcass of pork of fine 
quality and flavour. 

The introduction about fifty years since of the cold-air cham- 
ber system of bacon curing, by which the bacon factories w^ere 
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enabled to carry on their operations as satisfactorily in the 
summer iis in the winter months, created a demand for a fat 
pig of quite a different character to the fashionable pig of that 
period. The short, fat, heavy forequartered pig was found to 
1)0 totally unsuited for the manufacture of the mild cured 
bacon so much in demand. The necessity for the heavy salting 
and the accompanying large proportion of fat in the meat cured 
in the winter for summer consumption had passed away. 
I'he public demanded the middle portion of the side of bacon 
for breakfast consumption comparatively lean and long, and a 
small ham with a large share of lean compared with fat. As 
the proportion of salt-carrying lean meat increased, a much 
milder system of curing became necessary. 

The great change in the system of curing, and the resultant 
enormous increase in the consumption of breakfast bacon, had 
the effect of calling renewed attention to the formation of the 
pigs for slaughter and also to the proportion and quality of 
the meat on the various portions of the carcass. The demand 
aro.se for fat pigs longer in the body, better developed in the 
hindquarters and lighter in the fore end. It is stated that 
various measures were tried to render the Tamworth pig more 
suitable for the purpose of the bacon curcr. The most success- 
ful of the attempts made is alleged to have been the one adopted 
at a dairy lactory in one of the soulberii counties, the iiiauagta- 
of which impoited Tamw(.)rth pigs from Staffordshire and 
mated them with pigs of both the Large and Middle White 
breeds. The more snccessfnl eross ))rovod to he the Large 
White-Tamworth cross, of wdiich a pair of yeUs were exhibited 
at tlie 1881 show of the Smithficld Club, when the writer wa> 
one of the judges. There w'as little or no hesitation in placing 
the.se yelts at the head of their c]a,ss and they eventually won 
the cup offered for the, best pen of pigs of any cross. These 
pigs were of a. much [laicr colour than the Tamworths of that 
jieriod: their heads were rather shorter, their ears were longer 
and inclined forward, their shoulders were lighter, their backs 
longer and their hindquarters more fully developed. Their 
hams were also longer, flatter and le.ss round. Indeed, save in 
colour, they were not unlilce the bacon type of Large White 
pig of that period. In conversation with the pigman after the 
completion of the judging, it was admitted that the yelts were 
ill pig and that after the conclusion of the show they were to 
form a portion of the breeding herd of the exhibitor. As this 
was before the formation of a society for the registration of 
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the pedigrees of the rusty -coloured pigs, it is not possible to 
follow these pigs and their immediate descendants. 

Some of the present day breeders of Tamworths afSrm 
their belief that the improvement which has taken place in 
the form and colour of these pigs has been solely due to con- 
tinued selection and care in breeding. Experienced breeders 
know that great changes can be made over a long period of 
time, but in the matter of the Tam worth pig the change was 
very great and sudden. It has also been pointed out that one 
of the great difficulties attending the successful breeding of 
pigs of the breed is the comparatively limited number of th<‘ 
tribes or families of the breed. This may be due partially to 
too prompt closing of the herd book after the necessity for the 
alteration in the form and character of the Tamworth pig had 
impressed itself upon the minds of the breeders. 

Canada appears to be the one Colony or foreign country in 
which the Tamworth pig has become popular. In the 
].)ominion the red coloured pig has some strong supporters 
amongst those interested in bacon factories, as it has an exceed- 
ingly good effect when crossed on the Poland China and others 
of tlie lard typo of pig so common on the American continent. 
In this country we also have had proof of the exceedingly 
good (juality of the pork from the Tamworth pig, as some 
years since the Wiltshire bacon curers distributed several boars 
of th<i breed in those distnets from which they drew their 
supplies of fat pigs. Again, only at the 1922 Dairy Show, 
bacon from 'r;nnwortli pigs competed successfully with that 
manufa(*turod from pigs of several other breeds. The breeders 
of Tamworth have greatly imjiroved their pigs of late years 
in lightening the forequarters and lengthening the back, but 
further a^ttention to these points and to the shape of the ham 
might be advanlagoous, as it is considered that in the future 
the production of the bacon pig wdll at least be as important 
a point to be studied by the pig breeder as that of the pork pig. 

The standard of excellence as issued by The National Pit?' 
Breeders’ Association is as follows : — 

— (JoldfMi red liuir on a flesh eolomed skin, free from hlaek. 

Head . — Fairly long, snout inodcriitcly long and (iuito straight, face slightly 
dished, wide between the oars. 

Rivna . — Rather long, with fine fringe, carried rigi<l and inelined slightly 
forward. 

He4:h . — Fairly long and muscular, espeeiallv in boar. 

€hut. — Wide and deep. 

Shoulders. — Fine, slanting, and well set 
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Le4)s , — Strong nnd shapeiy, with plenty of hone and set well outside the body, 
PdHterm , — Strong and sloping. 

Feet , — Strong and of fair size. 

Bade . — Long and straight. 

Loin . — Strong and bioinl. 

T<t.iL — Set on high and well tusselled. 

— Long and deep. 

Jtihs . — Well sprung and extending well up to the think. 

Bell}!. — Deep, with straight underline. 

Flank . — Full and well let down. 

(Quartern. -Long, wide and straight from hip to tail. 
i fains . — Broad and full, well let down to hocks. 
f\)ai . — Abundant, long, straight and line. 

Action . — Firm and free. 

(JhjeciioTiB . — Black hair, very light or ginger hair, cuily coat, coarse mane, 
black spots on skin, slouch or drooping ears, short or upturned 
snout, heavy shoulders, wrinkled skin, inbent knees, hollowness 
at back of shoulders 


MAKING BOXES FOR APPLES. 

J. Turn BULL, 

Ministry of Agricuilnre and Fislivnes. 

Thk time taken in making boxes may be greatly shortened 
by the use of one or two labour-saving devices. A nail 
stripper saves much time in picking up nails. Inquiries have 
been received as to where one could be purchased, but the writei 
lias been unable to ascertain whether they are made in this 
i-ountry. It is, however, a simple matter to make one at home. 

nail stripper is a sort of small riddle with a ridge and furrow 
bottom, with slots in the bottom of the furrow. These slots 
are of sufficient width to permit the body but not the head of a 
nail to pass. Nails are put in and shaken as in riddling. The 
nails drop through the slots until they are held by their heads 
and remain suspended. The stripper is then hung up in a 
convenient position and the nails are drawn out from the ends 
of the slots, all the same way up, as required for use. 

The writer first tried one with the ridges and furrows made 
from sheet tin, but this was difficult to make true and will 
soon become bent and useless. The following method, how- 
ever, should prove satisfactory. First make a strong frame- 
work — ^the corners are best dovetailed — about a foot square 
and 3 in. deep, with wood at least J in. thick. Get seven or 
eight pieces of iron iV in. thick, IJ in. wide — cut true — and 
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li in. longer than the frame. These should be drilled to t^e 
screws at each end and in two other places, and the extra 
li in. should be slightly turned up. Screw these to the bottom 
of the framework and the outside two to the sides, as s 
in Fig. 1 , placing them so far apart (about ^ in.) as just to 
prevent the heads of the nails passing through. At the same 
time cut notches in the framework above the slots or spaces 
large enough to permit the nails to be withdrawn easily at 
the end where the turn up is placed. This turn up prevents 
the nails falling out when riddling. 

Then make the ridges of wood long enough to fit inside the 
framework and of triangular section 1 in. at the base and f in. 
to 1 in. high. Place one of these above and upon each iron 
slat, so as to be J in. from each edge of the metal, and screw 
together. Half ridges will be required at each side. The exact 
size of those can be ascorlainod after the slats have been fixed 
and should be such as to leave i in. between the base of the 
ridge and the edge of the slat. 



Fig. I. —Nail SMip|»er : 


Fig. V, — T^f'X'Makuiii 


a 
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Another very simple device for bolding the pieces of wood 
while nailing the box together was shown by an American 
visitor to the Imperial Fruit Show. A box is made in the 
ordinary way and two pieces are nailed to the inside and 
outside of each end in the manner shown in the diagram, so 
that there is a space equal to the thickness of the ends between 
each pair. The box is then laid on its side about a foot from 
the edge of a table and nailed down. (Fig. 2.) 

To make a box, two end pieces are placed upright in the 
spaces between the projecting pieces and against the ends of 
the made box, so that one of the lOJ in. sides is uppermost. 
One aide is then nailed on. The ends are then turned round, 
without taking out of the slats, until the nailed-on side is next 
the maker, and the bottom is nailed on. Another turn, the 
second side is nailed on, and the box is ready for packing. 


CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS IN 
CANADA. 

The agricultural co-operation movement is of comparatively 
recent origin in Canada, and its progress is due, amongst other 
causes, to the active encouragement given to it by the Federal 
and Provincial Departments of Agriculture and to the condi- 
tions arising out of the War. Canada being a comparatively 
new country, the development of agricultural co-operation has 
necessarily proceeded on somewhat different lines from those 
which it follows in older countries. Perhaps the most striking 
differences are the early application of co-operation to the sale 
of the staple agricultural products of the country, and the 
more rapid development of this form of co-operation in com- 
parison with co-operative credit and the co-operative purchase 
of farm requisites. 

Grain. — The grain industry is the most important branch 
of agriculture in Canada and was the first to which co-operation 
was applied on a large scale. The chief provinces devoting 
their energies to grain growing are the three prairie provinces 
of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. In these provinces 
Grain Growers’ Associations and C/O-operative Elevator Com- 
panies have been formed under Acts of the Provincial Legis- 
latures, and the Governments have made loans in aid of 
organisation and of the acquisition and erection of elevators 
up to 85 per cent, of the estimated cost. 
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In 1920, on the discontinuance of the Canadian Wheat 
Board, a Wheat Markets Committee representing the provin- 
cial farmers and grain growers’ associations was formed for the 
purpose of establishing a wheat marketing agency as a non- 
profit undertaking, and a draft agreement was drawn up by 
which it was proposed to bind the growers to deliver to the 
agency (to be known as the United Farmers’ Grain Corporation, 
with its principal office in Winnipeg) all the wheat grown by 
them in Canada for five years. The Corporation, on the other 
hand, was to agree to sell the wheat at the best prices obtain- 
able and to pay the whole amount received less handling, 
grading and selling charges. The Corporation was to be 
authorised to establish selling, statistical or other agencies in 
any city in the world and was to be given power to borrow 
money on the wheat delivered to it for sale, and to exercise all 
the rights of ownership without limitation. It was not found 
IX)88ible, however, to bring the scheme into operation in time 
to deal with the 1921 wheat crop, and at the end of the year 
the Canadian Council of Agriculture decided not to proceed 
with the project but to ask the Federal Government to re- 
appoint the Wheat Board. 

Live Stock. — The principal centres of the live stock industry 
of Canada are the provinces of Quebec, Ontario and Saskat- 
chewan, and it is in these throe provinces that the co-operative 
organisation of shipping, grading, stock-yarding and market- 
ing has been most largely developed. Tt has also been 
organised, howe\er, in the Maritime Provinces (Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island) and recently an 
export cattle-pool covering the whole of Canada has been 
formed by the United Grain Growers, Ltd. 

In Ontario the Provincial Department of Agriculture has 
issued elaborate suggestions, rules and regulations for the co- 
operative shipping and marketing of live stock in the province, 
with a model of a shipping statement. In Saskatchewan the 
first step towards the organisation of co-operative marketing 
was taken by the local Department of Agriculture, which 
issued a bulletin in 1913 explaining the method of co-operative 
marketing and the benefits to be obtained therefrom. As a 
result, 9 incorporated co-operative stock-marketing associations 
were formed in 1914, and this number had increased to 54 by 
1920, exclusive of the unincorporated branches of the 
Saskatchewan Grain Growers’ Association. To encourage the 

e2 
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organisation of live stock marketing the Co-operative Organisa- 
tion Branch of the Department supplies each new association, 
free of charge, with a set of receipts and account forms suffi- 
cient to record their marketing for one year, together with a 
bulletin explaining how the accounts should be kept. 

In Quebec several of the sheep breeders* and wool producers* 
co-operative associations sell sheep co-operatively, their manag- 
ing secretaries often being the agricultural representatives of 
ihe Department of Agriculture. In order to introduce co- 
operative live stock marketing in the Maritime Provinces, the 
Dominion Department of Agriculture in 1919 entered into an 
agreement with the farmers of a district near Bathurst, New 
Brunswick, to prepare and arrange foi* the co-operative sale 
of their sheep in the open market in the autumn of that year. 
Very good results were obtained from the sale and in the next 
year the scope of the work was extended to include cattle and 
hogs. 

Following a visit to Great Britain in 1921 of a director and 
the treasurer of the United Grain Growers, Tid., to study the 
live stock marketing conditions, an Export Cattle Pool was 
foimecl by the association, under which co-operative shipments 
wore to be collected at country points and sent to Montreal 
where the accepted cattle would be graded and initial cash 
payments made according to weight and quality. After grad- 
ing and payment shippers would be given participation ceilifi- 
cates indicating the weight and quality supplied and the 
amount of cash advanced. Steers, heifers, cows and hulls 
would then be separately pooled and the gioss selling price in 
each pool, niinns cash advances and expenses, would be divided 
equally amongst contributors on the basis of live weight sup- 
plied. The Pool was not formed in time for the 1921 season. 

Dairying. — Quebec and Ontario arc the two chief dairying 
provinces. In Quebec a large amount of the co-operative dairy- 
ing is in the hands of the Qiieliec Famiers* Central Co-operative 
Associntion, all the transactions of wdiich are under the super- 
vision of the Minister of Agricnlture, who may take part at 
meetings of directors, appoint auditors and require the products 
to be graded by graders appointed by him if the interests of 
agriculture so require. Besides dairy products the association 
handles poultry, eggs, live stock, pressed meats, game, wool, 
vegetables, honey, maple sugar and syrup and farm requisites. 
'!i'he export trade of the association is facilitated by the removal 
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of restrictions on borrowing powers applied to other co-operative 
associations. 

The co-operative sale of dairy products in Ontario is chiefly 
undertaken by the United Dairymen Co-operative, TM.y 
which acts as the central selling agency for its patrons, either 
individuals or creameries or cheese factories, whether co- 
operative or otherwise. At first the company met with 
strenuous opposition from the local dealers and other interested 
persons, but it is l)ecorning more and more the central selling 
agency for local cheese factories and other dairy enterprises. 

Co-operative dairying in Prince Edward Island was started 
in 1891 when the Dominion Commissioner of Dairying visited 
the island and on behalf of the Dominion Government offered 
to supply the plant and operate a factory at a fixed charge and 
to market the butter and cheese, the farmers themselves erect- 
ing the necessary buildings. The success of the factory soon 
led to the formation of other co-operative factories. 

In Saskatchewan, following the establishment of the 
Dairy Branch of the Department of Agriculture, an arrange- 
ment was made in 1907 whereby all the co-operative creameries 
voluiitaiily placed themselves under the supervision and direc- 
tion of the Provincial Dairy Commissioner. By this arrange- 
ment the Dairy Branch engaged the managers, purchased all 
supplies, ke]>t the lurcounts, marketed the produce and paid 
the patrons. 

Ill Alberta there are about 58 co-operative creameries re- 
ceiving cream ac(’/)rding to grade and selling butter on the 
grades of the Dairy Commissioner of the Provincial Govern- 
ment. If desired, the Butter Marketing Service of the Depart- 
ment will act as a central selling agency, 250,000 dollars being 
allotted to the Dej)artmcnt with which to make advances on 
butter sold. This is generally done to the amount of 80 per 
cent. 

Wool.— The co-operative marketing of wool in Canada w^as 
started in 1914, and owes its growth almost entirely to the 
activity and initiative of the Dominion and Provincial Depart- 
ments of Agriculture. In those early days the Departments 
supplied expert graders free of charge and undertook to act 
as central marketing agencies for any associations which might 
care to sell their wool in this manner. From the first the 
project was a success, 4 to 8 cents more per pound being 
obtained than could be secured by non co-operative sellers. It 
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was not, however, collective marketing alone that brought 
improvement, but the education of farmers in improving their 
flocks and wool and in grading and packing their produce for 
market. In 1917 a great step forward was made by the 
Dominion Government when it arranged for the proper storage 
in Toronto of the western wool clip and also negotiated with 
the banks for advances to wool growers. In 1918 the aim of 
the Government was achieved when the local associations all 
over Canada met together and formed their own central market- 
ing association under the name of the Canadian Co-operative 
Wool Growers, Ltd., with headquarters in Toronto (chosen 
for its transport facilities and its convenience for the buyers 
of Great Britain and the United States) and with warehouses 
and branches in the different provinces of Canada. In 1920 
the company marketed the wool of about 12,000 farmers, the 
amount received being about one-third of the total Canadian 
clip, of which 61 per cent, was sold to the American trade, 
46 per cent, to the Canadian and 4 per cent, to the English. 

Eggs and Poultry. — Co-operative marketing of eggs is now 
being undertaken fairly generally throughout the Dominion. 
Its development has been made possible by the assistance given 
by the Dominion Poultry Division, and not only are the amal- 
gamated producers’ associations in some instances supplying a 
considerable proportion of the eggs for local consumption on 
certain markets, but one co-operative company (the United 
Farmers’ Co-operative Co., Ijfd., of Ontario) has become one 
of the largest exporters in the Dominion. In all, during 1920, 
rather more than 3,000,000 dozens of eggs were marketed 
co-operatively. 

In Prince Edward Island the main marketing medium is the 
Co-operative Egg and Poultry Association, the members of 
which are grouped in separate branches known as Egg and 
Poultry Selling Associations or “ Circles,” each of which is 
designated by a number, the individual members in each circle 
being likewise designated by numbers which are stamped on 
their eggs. Each egg circle employs a collector who has charge 
of the collection of all eggs, ships them to the central candlin g 
station (at Charlotte Town, where there is also a poultry killing 
station and a central hatchery) and apportions the return to the 
members according to quantity and quality received. The 
remuneration of the collector may bfe either by Way of sala^ 
or commission.' The produce is not bought by the Associatioh', 
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but is consigned to it and sold by the business manager. A 
stated sum per unit is advanced on all produce received by the 
Association, some members being paid weekly and some 
monthly. The balance of the return often provides for all 
expenses and the reserve fund is distributed to members 
according to the net value of the produce marketed through 
the Association. This Association has served as a model for 
the development of co-operative egg and poultry marketing 
associations in various other provinces of the Dominion, but 
in Nova Scotia, where the conditions are different, the Poultry 
Department of the N.S. Agricultural College undertook to act 
as a central marketing agency for the local co-operative associa- 
tions, taking 4 cents per dozen eggs of the proceeds of the 
sales for the handling and marketing expenses, the balance 
being paid to the managers of the local associations imme- 
diately the eggs were sold. The Department assumed no 
financial responsibility; it agreed to provide the outlet and assist 
in organising the circles, all other work devolving on the local 
managers. 

Fruit and Vegetables. — The co-operative marketing of fruit 
and vegetables is most in evidence in the provinces of Ontario, 
Nova Scotia and British Columbia. In Ontario, which pro- 
duces nearly 70 per cent, of the total fruit crop of Canada, 
there is no central selling organisation, and in recent years the 
need for the formation of such an organisation has been 
strongly pressed. In Nova Scotia an Act was passed in 1912 
to facilitate the incorporation of Farmers* Fruit, Produce and 
Warehouses Associations. Under this Act, the United Fruit 
Companies of Nova Scotia, Ltd., was formed, primarily for 
the handling of apples. The central company has represen- 
tatives in Havana and London, these being the two chief 
markets, and also an intelligence system which keeps them 
informed every day from all the principal markets. When a 
big order is received the local companies are notified to have 
cars ready for shipment on a certain date from the local ware- 
houses, where the fruit is stored and inspected by the com- 
pany’s inspectors to ensure a uniform and high standard. 

In 1915 the Annapolis Valley associations subscribed 5,000 
barrels of apples for the purpose of an advertising campaign 
carried out by the Nova Scotia Fniit Growers* Association. lu 
addition, the Provincial Government gave a cash contribution, 
and an experienced representative was sent to England to 
advertise Nova Scotia fruit in the principal cities. 
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In British Columbia an amendment to the Agricultural 
Associations Act was passed in 1913, whereby duly incorporated 
associations might secure a Government loan amounting to 
80 per cent, of the subscribed capital. The work of these 
associations was to assemble, grade and pack according to 
standard rules all fruit and vegetables grown by the respective 
shareholders, and otherwise to prepare them for market. At 
the same time a united selling and buying organisation was 
established under the name of the Okanagan United Growers, 
which in the first year handled sixty-five per cent, of the crop 
grown in the district and is now the price-setting factor in 
British Columbia. 

The British Columbia Fruit Growers’ Association, working 
in conjunction with the Provincial Department of Agriculture, 
advertises the fruit and vegetable products of the province in 
the markets of Alberta and Saskatchewan. Window cards 
are distributed free to the dealers, bulletins are inserted in the 
prairie newspapers, and a free booklet of eighty pages giving 
recipes and methods of c-anning is sent to all interested. 
Circulars referring to the fruits in season are also issued to all 
retailers every few weeks. 

Pruit Preserving.— In 1917 the Ontario Department of Agri- 
culture was instrumental in equipping a small community 
Canning Centre at Parkhill in which some thousands of pounds 
of fruit and vegetables and also chickens were canned, and 
.sent to the Canadian Forces during the war. This centre was 
very successful and resulted in the formation of several other 
centres in the province. With the cessation of hostilities, how- 
ever, all the canning centres were disbanded with the exception 
of that at Parkhill, which is now run as a co-operative 
communitv centre. 


A COUNTY DEMONSTRATION FRUIT 
PLOT AT BEAMINSTER, DORSET. 

Chas. H. Oldham, 

Minintri) of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

With the object of demonstrating the commercial varieties 
of fruit most suitable for cultivation under the soil and 
conditions obtaining in the county, and of providing facilities 
for instruction in the various manual processes connected with 
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fruit growing, the Dorset Horticultural Sub-Committee decided 
in 1919 to establish a fruit plot at Beaminster. 

For this purpose an area of approximately one acre of land 
was leased from the Governors of the Beaminster Grammar 
School for a term of seven years, at an annual rent of £8. The 
site is admirably suited for fruit culture. It has natural protec- 
tion on the east, and the Horticultural Superintendent states 
that it is unlikely to be affected by late spring frosts. The soil 
is typical of the district, being a deep loam, with clay subsoil, 
and is inclined to be on the heavy side. The drainage is 
natural. 

The hind, which was down to grass before being taken over, 
was thoroughly woiked and cleaned by deep ploughing, snb- 
soiling, and cross-ploughing. This work w’as commenced in 
early autumn, and planting was commenced late in the follow- 
ing January. The top fruit was planted 12 ft. apart in each 
dire(*li()n, and the “ half standards " staked securely. 
Since the plot w^as planted, w^cather conditions have not been 
good lor young fruit trees in West I)orset, but reasonable 
growth has been made. Vegetable crops are being grown 
between the lines until the fruit trees cover the ground. 

Top Fruit. — Apples . — The varieties of apples planted are: — 
Bramtey’s Seedling, Newton Wonder, Lane’s Prince Albert, 
Kival, C’ox’s Orange Pippin, Allington Pippin, and Worcester 
Pearmain. 

Ijanes and Newtons arc jilanted as half-standards, while the 
rest of the varieties are planted as “ bush.” Each variety has 
l)een worked on the ” Paradiwse ” stock, and planted as two- 
year-olds. The trees are making satisfactory growth, and 
ap})ear healthy, although at the period of the visit during the 
late summer ” leaf scorch ” was seen on a few apple trees, and 
on Lanes a little “ apple canker ” was in evidence. All the trees 
wert* sprayed with lime-sulphur last February. 

Pears . — The district is evidently suitable for commercial pear 
growing, but the distance from industrial towns would operate 
disadvantageously. The following sorts appear to be making 
satisfactory progress; — Beurre d’Amanlis, Conference, Wil- 
liam, Bon Chretien, and Ilessle. They have been worked on 
the Quince stock. 

Plums. — ^Half-standard plums of Monarch, Czar, Victoria, 
^and Kiver’s Early Prolific have been planted, and excellent 
.growth has been made, especially during the past season. A 
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light crop was removed in 1922, and the trees are in a healthy 
condition. 

Bottom Frait. — The top fruit has been set in lines running 
north and south, with two-year-old black currants and rasp- 
berries planted betw'een them. The black currants have been 
planted 6 ft. apart in the rows, and 6 ft. distant from the apple 
or pear trees. They consist of Booskoop Giant, Carter’s Cham- 
pion, and Seabrook’s Black. With the exception of the last, 
which is showing some reversion, the bushes are doing well. 

The raspberries. Hornet and Superlative varieties, are planted 
18 in. apart in the rows, and 6 ft. from either row of apples 
or black currants. Their planting has demonstrated the com- 
mercial value of these varieties in the locality. 

Nursery Bed. — Several thousand black currants have been 
propagated in vacant spaces around the plot, as well as apple 
stocks known as East Mailing types 1, 4, 6 and 18. Quince 
stocks are being propagated with the type A (d’ Angers). In 
due course it is hoped to distribute these types in the county 
of Dorset, for the benefit of growers who want reliable stocks. 

Use of the Plot. — From an educational point of view this 
county plot may be considered to have already justified its 
existence, for growers in the neighbourhood visit it continually, 
and when planting or extending their fruit land inquire of the 
Horticultural Superintendent the varieties of fruit which are 
doing well. It has also stimulated an interest in fruit culture 
in the district. 

During the various periods of treatment, demonstrations 
are arranged at the plot in such subjects as spraying, pruning, 
grafting and budding. These demonstrations are usually well 
attended and many questions are dealt with by the instructor. 
A hive of bees is kept on the plot to demonstrate the value 
of bees in fruit orchards. 

Eventually, if funds are available, it is hoped to erect ai 
shed for the purpose of holding demonstrations in the packing,, 
grading, and storage of fruit. 
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NOTES ON MANURES FOR 
FEBRUARY. 

Sib John Bussell, D.Sc., F.K.S., 

Rothamsted Experimental Station, Harpenden, Herts. 

Accumulated Fertility resulting from the Application of 

Basic Slag to Grassland. — The East Suffolk results showing 
the improvement in fertility resulting from the addition of slag 
to grassland, and recorded in these notes last month, recall the 
work done by Professor Somerville and reported in this Journal 
(Vol. XXI, Sept., 1914, p. 481, and Vol. XXII, March, 1916, 
p. 1201). Slagged grassland was broken up and sown with 
crops, and these were compared with crops grown on some of 
the same grassland which had received no slag. The experiments 
were made in pots, and although in general pot experiments 
would not bo considered satisfactory for the solution of an 
economic problem, we can safely accept Professor Somerville’s 
deductions. 

Five crops in all were taken ; Oats (1914). two mustard crops 
(1914), wheat (1915), and mustard (1915). There were two sets 
of experiments; in one the crops received no further manure 
beyond what was already in the soil: in the other additional 
manure was given. Valuing the crops on the soil from unslagged 
grassland in each set at 100, the following yields were obtained 
on the soil from the slagged grassland, taken as an average 


over the whole five crops : — 

No farther 

(inure 


manure given. 

given. 

Soil from Denton Hill 

Ill) 

* 108 

„ Cookie Park 

170 

150 

„ Stoke Talmage 

102 

109 

„ Arncot 

ir>8 

14.3 

Lees Best 

99 

102 


In three out of the five cases there has been a substantial 
increase in crops as a result of the previous slagging of the 
grassland, this of course being additional to the benefita 
obtained from the slag while the land was under grass. 

t!te Zrttehwoirtlt Bin Beiuse.— The Surveyor of the Letch- 
worlih Urban District Council sends the following analysia 
of the bin refuse as it is now available after some reorganisation 
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of the methods of sorting the refuse, and the new figures are 
distinctly better than the old* ; they are as follows : — 

per cent. 


Moisture 28*00 

Organic matter ... .. ... ... ... 18*‘J3 

Residue ... ... ... ... 62 47 

Nitrogen ... ... ... '02 

Equivalent in ammonia ... ‘75 

PhoHphoric acid ... ... . ... ... *80 

Tri-basic calcium pliusphate .. .. ... 1*‘.14 

Calcium carbonate ... 1()'44 

Oxides of iron and aluminium 7*115 


Make the Crop suit the Soil. — One of the best ways of 
getting the most out of the fa-rm is to find out which crops 
naturally grow best and to grow them so long as market con- 
ditions are favourable. An interesting example of success in 
this direction is given by some experiments made by 
Mr. W. E. D. Jones, the Agricultural Organiser of the Pembroke- 
shire Agricultural Education Committee. Mr. Jones realised 
that some of the Pembrokeshire districts which were not very 
successful for ordinary farming by reason of the thinness of the 
soil, would be eminently suitable for early potatoes. At first 
sight the conditions do not look favourable for farming; in the 
case of one farm there were only 3 inches of soil over the solid 
rock on a large portion of the ground tested, and even wdiore 
the soil was deepest there were only 6 in. of it. Potatoes w'ere 
boxed and the treatment was such as to favour early produce; 
the manuring was good but not excessive, the mixture being : — 

3 cwt. HuperpboBpbutc 
2 „ sulphate of ammonia 

1 „ Hulphate of potash 

1 ,, steamed hone flour per acre 

in addition to farmyard manure wliich had been applio in the proviouh 
autumn. 

The crop was ready for lifting early in June while the prices 
were still high. The first lot raised realised £40 per ton and 
the last X18; the average for the whole crop boing in the one 
case £21 128., and in the other £20 per ton. The cost of 
growing was well below the price realised and a high rate of 
profit was shown, viz., £73 per acre in one case and £79 13s. 
in the other. It is not to be supposed that everyone could do 
as well as this, but the experiment illustrates the well-known 
iact that a change in the system may often help considerably 
in improving the finances of the farm by taking advantage of 

* See Notes on Manures, this Journal^ Dec., 1922, p, 839. 
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some local conditions which particularly favour certain special 
crops. 

Is Phosphatic Manuring necessary for Potatoes?~A corre- 
spondent in the eastern counties has sent the results of an 
experiment made by himself in which superphosphate gave 
practically no increase in yield, the same result being given by 
nitrogenous and potassic manuring as by a complete fertiliser, 
which of course is more expensive. He asks if this is common or 
if it is wholly exceptional. 

At Rothamsted we have recently gone over the whole of 
the published potato experiments in Great Britain of which we 
can obtain any account, and we find that out of 178 recorded 
trials 85 gave no response to phosphates (usually superphos- 
phate) when nitrogenouB and potassic fertilisers were present; 
28 showed an increase of 10 to 20 per cent, in crop as a result 
of adding superphosphate and thus making the dressing com- 
plete; 47 showed an increase of more than 20 per cent, in crop; 
and 18 showed a decrease of more than 10 per cent. — in some 
cases more than 20 per cent. It thus appears that the chances 
of obtaining a large increase in crop as a result of applying 
superphosphate to potatoes is only about 1 in 4, but, as against 
that, tlie increase when it does come off is valuable. Moreover, 
there is little, if any, risk of loss : any superphosphate left over 
by the potatoes remains in the ground and can be utilised by the 
succeeding corn or other crops. 

There is, however, alw^ays the possibility that thi‘ 18 cases — 
these being 1 in 10 of the trials — in which the yields were 
actually depresst‘(l by the use of superphosphate may represent 
some factor whicdi ought to be taken into account in making 
up a potato manure. The results in (juestioii were obtained as 
a rule on light lands in the eastern and southern (‘ounties, chiefly 
at Bramford, Suffolk, and various Wiltshire centres. Only one 
case is recorded in the west or north — a light sand in laincashire. 
The problem is being studied at Rothamsted. It is well 
known that superphospliate hastens maturity: this, indeed, is 
one of its valuable effects on cereal crops : and it may well happen 
that, in these light dry conditions the crop w-onld have benefited 
by a longer growing season than the addition of superphosphate 
has allowed. Support is given to this view by the circumstance 
that at Bramford the adverse effe(‘t of superphosphate was 
chiefly shown on the unsprayed plot.« and not on the sprayed 
plots where the potatoes are kept growing longer. 
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If further investigation shows this view to be correct it win 
be possible to amend the formulas for the manuring of potatoes, 
by increasing the amount of phosphate when required by the 
local conditions and decreasing the amount when this con* 
stituent is not specially needed. 

Prices of Artificial Manures. 

Notk, — U nless otherwise stated, prices are for not less than 2-ton lots f.o.r, in 
towns named, and are net <'ash for prompt delivery. 


Price per ton 


Description 

j Bristoll Hull 

L'pool 

L’ndn 

Cost per 
Unit at 
London 


£ 8. 

£ 8. 

£ 8. 

£ 8. 

8. d. 

Nitrate of Soda (N. 15^ per cent.) 

... 

13.15 

13. 5 

13. 7 

17. 3 

„ „ Lime (N. 13 per cent.) 

... 

... 


11.17 

18. 3 

Sulphate of Ammonia, ordinary 

(A. 25| per cent.) 

15.15* 

15.16* 

15.15* 

16.15* 

(N)16. 2 

„ „ „ neatral 

(A. 25f per cent.) 

16.18* 

16.18* 

16.18* 

16.18* 

(N)16.1l 

Kainit (Pot. 124 cent.) 

... 


2.12 

2. 0 

3. 2 

French Kainit (Pot. 14 per cent.) 

2. 5 

2. 1 


2, 5 

3. 3 

Sylvinite (Pot, 20 per cent.) 

... 


, , . 

3. 0 

3. 0 

Potash Salts (Pot. 30 per cent.) 

... 

. .. 


4. 5 

2.10 

Muriate of Potash (Pot. 50 per cent.) 


8.15 

9. b 

y. U 

3. 7 

Sulphate of Potash (Pot. 48 per cent.) 



!12. 0 

12. 0 

5. 0 

Basic Slag (T.P. 30-32 per cent.) 

3.15§ 



4* 2§ 

2. 8 

,. „ (T.P, 24-26 per cent.) 

j • • • 


„ „ (T.P. 20-22 per cent ) 

2.12§ 

2. .')§ 

i 2*ir>§ 

1 2.i5§ 

2.7 

„ „ (T.P. 16-18 per cent.) i 

2. 2§| 

1 

2. 8§ 

; 2.lDj 

3. 0 

Slag J’hosphate (T.P. 60 per cent.) ... j 

7§| 

1 


1 6.15$ 

2. 3 

„ „ (T.P. 50 per cent.) 

... I 


5.io§ 

I 6.1.5§ 

2, 4 

„ ,, (T.P. 40 per cent.) ... j 

Superphosphate (S.P, 35 per cent.) 

4. 7§ 



1 


3.17 



3;i‘2 

2.’V 

., (S.P. 30 percent.) 

3. 7 

3."() 

1 3 . 10 § 

; 3. 5 

2. 2 

Bone Meal (T.P. 45 per cent.) 

y.io 

9.10t 

! y. 0 

1 y. 0 


Steamed Bone Flour (T.P. 60 per cent.) ... 

8.1 Of 

7.)(>t 

i 8. 0 

! 7. 7 

... 

Fish Guano (A. 0-10, T.P. 16-20 per cent.).,. 

i 12.15 


12. 5 

12.10 



Abbreviations : N.««Nitro^cn ; A.=Amraonia ; 8.P. —Soluble Phosphate ; T.r.= 
Total Phosi>hate ; Pot.— Potash. 

Delivered in 4-lon lots at purchaser’s nearest railway station, 
t Delivered (within a limited area) at purchaser’s nearest railway station, 

J At Goole. 

I Prices include cost of carriage from works to town nametl. Cost to purchasers 
in other districts will be greater or less according to the distance of different 
purchasers fri^m the works. 

Importance of proper care of Urassland. — ^It cannot be too 
strongly emphasised that giassland needs .attention just as 
surely as does arable land, though not to the same extent. There 
are cases where nothing more than a dressing of slag is needed, 
but it is far more usual to find that something else has to be 
done. Drainage has to be looked to, old drains cleaned or 
new mole drains laid; some cultivation in the way of harrowing 
or rolling may be desirable ; and various other work is needed. 
Usually grassland can be improved more easily and cheaply than 
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any other, bat the improvement is not usually effected by simple 
edition of manure ; indeed, it may happen that the manure is 
almost wasted unless drainage and cultivation receive adequate 
attention. 

A Herefordshire Experimental Farm linked up with Botham- 
sted. — Mr. E. D. Simon, late Lord Mayor of Manchester, has 
arranged with the Bothamsted Experimental Station to devote 
the whole of his farm and dairy herd at Leadon Court, Hereford- 
shire, to a thorough test of the soiling system designed by 
Mr. J. C. Brown, formerly of the Harper Adams Agricultural, 
College, in which a dairy herd is maintained largely on the 
produce of the arable land. Mr. Simon has obtained 
Mr. Brown’s services as resident manager, and has authorised 
the Bothamsted Experimental Station to publish all or any 
records and accounts that may be deemed helpful to farmers. 
It is believed that Mr. Brown’s system will prove of great 
value, but in these difficult times the ordinary farmer could 
not afford to experiment on his own account, and the trial 
requires more land and dairy cows than could be provided at 
a College or an Experimental Farm. The experiment will 
serve a valuable purpose in showing how far the various modifica- 
tions introduced will be financially advantageous to the dairy 
farmer, and agriculturists generally will greatly appreciate 
Mr. Simon’s generous action. 


NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS FOR 
FEBRUARY. 

E. T. Haunan, M.A., Dip. Agric. (Cantab.), 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Feeding Salt to Pigs. — Several correspondents have drawn 
attention to the fact that salt is generally considered poisonous 
to pigs, and expressing surprise that it has been included in 
the mineral mixture quoted in last month’s notes. The writer 
was aware that pigs show slight tolerance only for salt, and for 
this reason it is very unwise to feed pigs with feeding stuffs 
known to contain much salt, since salt poisoning is likely to 
ensue. Like all farm stock, however, pigs need a small amount 
of salt to keep them in good health, and the experiment quoted 
in last month’s notes supports this view. In the case of excessive 
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DJfiSCRU’TlON. 

Price 

Tier 

Qr. 

a lb. 

Price per 

Cwt. 1 Ton. 

a. j £ B. 

Manuria 

Value 

£ s. 

1 Cost of 
Food 
Value pe 
Ton. 

£ s. 

B 

i 

Price 

starch 

Bqulv. 

s. 

Price 
per lb. 
Starch 
Equiv. 

d. 

Wheat, British 

*• 

44/< 

) 504 

O/ll 

0 18 

0 18 

9 0 

71*6 

1 

1 2/6 

1*34 

Barley, British Feedinfi! 

30/- 

400 

8/5 

8 8 

0 14 

7 14 

71 

i 2/2 

1*16 

,, Aiiioncan „ 

Hl/( 

400 

8/10 

8 17 

0 14 

8 3 

71 

12/4 

1*25 

„ Dainibian „ 

32/ 

100 

W~ 

0 0 

0 14 

8 6 

71 

2/4 

1*25 

Oats, English W^hite 

31/( 

336 

10. (» 

10 10 

0 16 

0 14 

59*5 

3/3 

1*74 

„ Black & Grey 

ai./- 

336 

9/8 

0 13 

0 16 

8 17 

69*5 

3/- 

1*61 

„ Scotch White 

30/- 

330 

12,.- 

1 0 

0 16 

11 4 

69-6 

3/9 

2*01 

Uanadian No. 2 










Western 

31/t 

320 

11/- 

11 0 

0 16 

10 4 

69‘5 

3/5 

1*83 

„ No. 3 „ 

2S>/t 

320 

10; 4 

10 7 

0 16 

9 11 

59*5 

3/3 

1*74 

„ ,, l^k’cd 

2S/t 

820 

10/- 

10 0 

0 16 

0 4 

69-6 

3/1 

1*65 

„ American 

28/- 

320 

0/10 

0 17 

0 16 

9 1 

69-5 

3/1 , 

1*65 

„ Argentine. 

2H/t 

320 

10/1 

10 2 

0 16 

9 6 

59-6 

3/2 ’ 

1*70 

Maize, Argcntnic- -i 

;)!)/- 

480 

O/I 

0 2 

0 15 

8 7 

81 

2/1 : 

1*12 

American - 

38/0 

480 

0/- 

0 

0 15 

8 5 

81 

a/I 1 

1*12 

Beans, English Winter -j 

:>2/- 

532 

10/11 

10 18 

1 17 

U 1 

67 

2/8 1 

1*43 

„ Eangoon - 


* - 

8/6 

8 10 

1 17 

6 13 

67 

^/- : 

1*07 

Peas, English, Dun 

0.3/-* 

504 

u/- 

14 0 

1 13 

12 7 

69 

3/7 , 

1*92 

„ „ Maple - 

90/.^ 

504 

20/- 

20 0 

1 13 

18 7 

69 

5/4 ' 

2*86 

Kye, IToinc-grovi'ii 

33/- 

504 

‘/4 

7 7 

0 18 

6 9 

71*6 

1/10 

0*98 

Millers’ ofEals — 










Bran, British - 

— 




7 0 

1 11 

6 9 

45 

2/5 ; 

1 *29 

,, Broad - 

— 

— 


8 5 

1 11 

6 14 

15 

3/- , 

1*61 

P'me middlings (Ini-i 







1 



ported) - «! 

— 

— 

— 

8 17 

1 6 

7 11 

72 i 

2/1 : 

1*12 

Coarse middlings! 







I 



(British) - -j 

— 

— 


7 15 

1 6 

! (> 9 

64 I 

2/- . 

1*07 

Pollards (Imported) ' 

— 

— 


7 0 

1 11 

5 9 

60 . 

1/10 i 

0*98 

Barley Meal • - 

— 

— 


10 12 

0 14 

9 18 

71 ! 

2/‘> 

1*17 

Maize „ - - -j 

— 

— 

-- 

10 10 

0 15 

9 15 

81 2/5 

1*29 

,, (Jerrn Meal- -j 

— 



10 10 

1 2 

9 8 

86*3 i 

2/2 : 

1*16 

,, Gluten-feed -j 

— 

— 

_ 

0 5 

1 12 

7 13 

75*6 j 1/10 

0-98 

Locust Bean Meal 

— 

— 



8 0 

0 11 

7 9 

71*4 { 

2/1 

1*12 

Bean Meal - 

— 

— 



13 0 

1 17 

11 3 

67 ! 

3/4 

1*78 

Fish „ - - 

— 

— 

— 

15 10 

5 1 

10 9 

53 i 

3/11 

2*10 

Linseed - - -i 

— 


— 

20 5 

1 16 

18 9 

119 ' 

3/1 

1*65 

„ Cake, English! 










(yVe oil)' 

— 

— 

_ 

13 15 

2 1 

11 11 

74 ' 

3/1 

1*65 

Soya Bean Cake (0% oil) 

— 

— ' 

- 

12 5 

3 2 

9 3 

69*1 

2/8 

1*13 

Cottonseed „ Englhli. 


! 








(^7o 

— 


— 

7 15 

2 0 

r> 1,5 

42 

2/9 

1*47 

» „ Kgyptiaiij 

oil), 





7 12 

2 0 

5 12 

42 

2/S ; 

1 *13 

Coconut ( ake (ti7„ od,' 

— 



0 2 

1 15 

7 7 

73 

2/-* 

1*07 

Ground-nut Cake | 










(^7c „ )) 

— 

— 

__ 

10 10 

2 2 

8. 8 

56 8 

2/n 

1 ■56 

Decori heated Grouiul- j 










nut Cake (t)"/^ oil) 


- 



13 0 

.3 5 

9 15 

73 i 

2/8 ; 

1*43 

Palm Kernel Cake 








1 


(h'Vo oil)! 

— 


-- 

7 Ot 

1 7 

5 13 

75 1 1/6 , 

0-80 

„ .. Meal 1 




1 



1 



M ); 

— 




6 17 

1 8 

5 9 

71 3 ' 

1/6 

0*80 

Foe<hng Treacle - -i 

— 



- 

4 10 

0 0 

4 1 

51 i 

1/7 ; 

0*86 

Brewers’ grains,dried,alel 

— 

— 


7 17 

1 8 

6 9 

49 i 2/8 

1*43 

„ „portcr| 







7 7 

1 8 

5 19 

49 i 2/5 

1**29 

„ „ wet, ale 

— 



_ 

1 10 

0 J1 

0 19 

15 1/3 , 

0*67 

„ „ wetjportei i 

— 

i 


1 a 

0 11 

0 15 

15 |l/- , 

0*54 


f At Liveri»t>ol. 

NO'J'B.—The pncsf'B quoted above represent the average prices at whicl« ac^ml wholewUo 
trfuiBuctious have taken place in London, unless otherwise stated, and refer to the price ex mill or 
store. The prices were current at the end of December niid are, as a rule, coiiBiderably lower than 
the prices at local country markets, the difference being due to carnage and dealers’ commission. 
Buyers can. however, easily compaie the relative prices ol the feeding stulIs on offer at their local 
market by the method of calculation used In those notes. Thus, suppose coconut cake is offered 
locally at £10 per ton. Its manurial value is £l 168. per ton. The food value per ton is therefore 
£8 68. i)or ton. Dividing this figure by 78, the starch equivalent of coconut cake as given in 
the table, the cost per unit of starch equivalent is 2 b. 8U. Dividing this again by 22’4, the nuzntor 
of pounds ot starch equivalent in 1 unit, tlie cost per lb. ot starch etjui valent Is V2W A similar 
calculation will show the relative cost jier lb. of starch equivalent of other feeding stuffs on tlm same 
local market. Frcm the results of such calculations a buyer can determine which feeding stuff gives 
him the best value at the prices quoted on his own market. 
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salt feeding, the first symptoms in the pig are a general redden- 
ing of the skin, so that any possible trouble can be detected 
before it develops to a large extent. 

Batioxiing of Dairy Oows. — A leaflet on the feeding of cows* 
has just been issued by the Ministry, and is of special value 
to stock keepers since it deals fully with the rationing of cows 
in accordance with the milk yield. In the i)roduction of milk, 
the dairy fariiu'-r’s aim is to obtain, not the maximum amount 
of milk that the cows will give, but the maximum amount of 
milk consistent with economy in feeding. Thus, with heavy 
feeding, it may bo possible to push a 2i -gallon cow to the 
stage of yielding 2*| gallons, l)ut the process is not always 
economic Kinc(‘ the last i gallon may require more food thfui 
the financial icturn from this I gallon justifies. For this 
reason, the winter advocates the following method of feeding 
according to milk yield. 

The maintenance ration fra* the herd is drawn up in acicordance 
with the rules given in the leaflet, the quantities of rotits, straw, 
chaff, etc,, fed depending on the amount of home-giwn food 
available. Suitable mixtures of feeding stuffs (see Leaflet) are 
then used for ev(‘ry extra gallon of milk yielded. By using a 
suitable measure it is possible tr» ration every individual cow, 
but where for anv reason it is impossible to do this, then the 
herd should Ih^ rationed according to the total milk yield, 
allowing the cowinari to exercise bis discretion as to individual 
variations in fording. 



Value 

Manurial 

Footl 

-ttuvll 

Value 

Market 

FARM VAT,rK> 

j Ton on 

I Fftrnu 

Value i)er 
Tun. 

"alue poi 
Tun. 

CqiMv'uli’nt 
per 100 II V 

inut 

S.K. 

Valijf per 
lb. S.E. 


' C 

K 

C 


€ 

F. 


s. a 

<1. 

Wheat . - , . 

- ' 8 

7 

n 

,si 

7 

a 

71 't; 

2/1 

112 

Out 

7 

0 

0 

It; 1 

(> 



2/1 

1-I2 

ihuh^y - - - - 


o 

0 

11 ' 

7 

8 ' 

71 

2/1 ; 

1'12 

Potatoes 


2 

0 

4 

1 

18 

Iv^*) 

2/1 

1-12 

Swedes 

a 

18 

a 

:i ! 

0 

i.*i 

7*(> 

. 2/1 

1*12 

Manffolds 

0 

la 

0 


0 

1.4 

(l-o 

2/1 

1*12 

Goml Mwtdow 11 ay 

4 1 

la i 

0 

U 1 


4 , 

41-0 

2/8 

J-44 

Good Oat Straw - 

2 ] 

i:i i 

0 

« ! 

•>> 

5 

17*0 

2/8 

1-4.4 

Good (Hover Itav 

ft 

8 1 

1 

5 . 

4 

5 ! 

42*0 

2; 8 

1*44 

Vetch and Oat Sila^-^e - 

' 2 

2 ( 

0 

8 1 

1 

1 

14 

14-0 

2,4 1 

1 -28 


If, after having checked the rations by the scientific standards, 
it is found that the cows are putting on flesh or falling off in 
condition, the vmtntcuance rations should be adjusted until th(' 
correct conditions obtain. Kxh-a cake can then be added in 
excess of the milk requirements, and if the extra yield of milk 

♦ Leaflet No, 388 (The Feeding of Dainj Cowh). ^ 
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is worth Diore than tho cost of tho cake added, more cake can 
be added the following week until the point is arrived at where 
the addition of extra cake is no longer remunerative* By this 
means the cows are rationed on a strictly economic basis and 
every 1 lb. of cake fed justifies itself in an increased return in 
the form of milk. 


Bunt and Smut 
in Seed Corn. 


An impoilant inquiry is in progress at tlie National Jnstitutc 
of Agricultural Botain’, Claiubridgo, into (he degree of prevalence 
of bunt and smut in seed corn. A special 
research grant ol 1*100 was made to the 
Institute l)y the Development Commis- 
sioners for Ihe purpose of carrying on this work during March- 
September. 1922, Tho seed examined was taken from the 
large number ot samples of cereals ]*eceivi‘d at the Oflicial Set'd 
Testing Station. 

So far as wheat is concei'iied the inquiry for this s(‘ason is 
complete, and the results show that of a thousand sampb s. 
chosen so as to bo as roproseiitative as possible of the whole 
country, no fewer than 41 per cent, were contaminated with 
bunt. Tn other words, it may be assumed that 11 per cent, 
of seed wheat reaches the fanner infected with bunt, and wind 
makes the position more serious is that the presence of the 
disease is not. in most (*ases, to be siispcH-tc^d from tin* a})p(*ai’- 
aric(' of ihe sample. A further point of interest which this 
iiKjuiry has Inmiglit out is that while, jiulgiug from tlu' sanij)!('s 
examinf‘d. no soil (<f wheat is free from disease, the newer M^rts, 
which haM‘ been in cultivation a shorter lime, sliow a smaller 
]>ercenlage of infected sauqiles then tlH‘. older, which have been 
grown over longer periods. Again, just as no sort oF wheat ('an 
boast immunity, so no dislnet in the country can cbiim to be 
reasonably fi’ee from the disease. 

As regards liarley, the investigation has not gone far onougli 
to allow definite ('onclusions being drawn. At present the indi('a- 
tions are that some 15-20 per cent, of the bamples are infected 
with spores of tlie ('overHcl smut (Ustihujo hordci). 

'riu^ situation thus revealed is sufficiently serious to w^arrant 
an urgent call for vigilance and care, and farmers are especially 
w'arnfHl to take steps in good time before spring sowing for the 
treatment of seed (orn as prescribed in th<^ Ministry’s Leaflets 
Nos. 92 (Bntit and Birmt in Wheat) and 328 (Brnvt m Oats and 
Barley) * 


* St'O cilso this Journal^ Noveuiber, 1022, p. 722. 
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The following note has been contributed by Mr. W. L. 
Williams, as giving the impressions of a consumer visiting the 

lit,,,** looo exhibition of fruit the show must 

£*l^UlXy SUOW^ a 192i0a *1 _31 X 

he regarded as a convincing success reilect- 
ing the liighest credit upon those responsible for organising it 
and carrying it through. Personally it was a revelation. I had 
no idea that fruit of such quality and variety was producible in 
this country. I had always believed that in fruit production we 
i\t‘re miles behind overseas growers, within or without the 
Empire — that just as in some branches of industry, c.g., the 
cotton-textile, wo were unapproachable by any competitor owing 
to local conditions, climatic and technical, so in the domain of 
agricnltm‘e whilst we bad a certain supremacy in some depart- 
ments, in I nut we were hopelessly outclassed! 

1 have been under the necessity of revising my judgment. 
ITe really can yrow fruity and, if T may particularise, we can 
grow what 1 rf'gard as flu^ most (‘xquisile in its appeal to the 
j)jlate — i.i\, apj)les — as w(dl as any growers in the Empire, 
which means as well as any in the world. T was immensely 
iqdifted by this discoviuy. Of course, 1 ought to have known it 
Ixifoi’o, hut I AW 1 S always told that the best fruh was imported — 
that (Vtui the host apples were from abroad, flow could 1 con- 
tradict so emphatic a statimienO^ I was born, brought up, and 
liad all rny life lived in towns, amid bricks and mortar, knowing 
little or nothing of trees and flowi^rs and fruit'^. only knotting 
that some fruit.-; appealeti io me immensely and that others, 
filrawla^rrif's to wit, gave me indigestion. Vet T must confess 
that file only croj) J was interested in and anxious al^out was the 
apple crop. Was it good'? Tlien 1 should get unlimited applies 
at reasonable ]>nees-'dioine-grown with true English flavour 
tvlii('h at its In^st is beyond all doubt the most exquisite of any 
fruit grown anywhenn That is the kind of consunuu’ 1 am — 
very ignorant, but vt*ry a})pre('iath'e of the 1)i^st and quite content 
iu get it when 1 (am. ^Durnks to those who urged me to drop 
politics for a few hours to come out to the Crystal Palace and 
learn something really valuable. 1 liave a nenv idea of what 
the best actually is. T take off rny hat to British fruit groweis 
and fonder thcmi abject apologies for mv ignorance of their 
achievements. 

Having said that, may 1 be allowed to say a word or two in 
i'xtennation of my offence? .As T strolled through the show and 
saw the exhibits — apples, pears, grapes, tomatot's, in baskets, 

F 2 
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boxes and barrels, grown in Fjngland and Ireland (are Wales and 
Scotland fruitless?) and graded, packed and displayed to the 
very utmost advantage, to put them before the public as fruit 
ought to be put, thus commanding the highest possible prices — 
T red oc ted how few of my countrymen ever see fruit under sucli 
alluring conditions. 

May I remind British fruit growers that the bulk of the fruit 
they grow is only seen by consumers in a state which is the 
reverse of attractive. Heaped up in forbidding masses in shop^ 
windows or on barrows — good, bad, and indifferent, mixed inex- 
tricably — is it any wonder that fruit buying is not popular and 
a fruit diet so limited and infrequent, that for one household — 
my own for example — whose meat bill is contemptible but whose 
fruit and vegetable bill is considerable, there are a thousand 
v'here fruit rarely enters. 

Economists and captains of industry are looking for new mar- 
kets, whi(di are hard to find. It may be suggested to fruit 
growers that their new markets are at their doors, i.c., tlie 
crowded area of our ovii land, and that these can lu'. exploited 
to the financial advantage of producers and the bodily advantage 
of consumers. 

Has the time not come for a break-away from ancient customs 
and outworn methods, not on the part of a few but on the part 
of all fruit growers? Let me as a mer<' consumer suggest : — 

(1) That fruit be no longer despatched from the place of 
growth ill bulk as it is picked but carefully graded and packed. 
Fruit so treated travels better, is less damaged, and commands 
highej- prices in the open markets. Betailers. I understand, 
grade the fruit they have bought in bulk, but neither producer 
nor consumer secures any financial benefit from this proca'SH. 

(2) That co-operation be more generally employed in collec- 
tion and distribution. What can he accomplished has been 
demonstrated with other produce by the small cultivators in 
Hollaiid and Denmark. Costs liave l)t*(m cut and production 
made into a profitable business proposition. We have recently 
heal'd and read of almost incredible losses by fruit growers 
in disposing of llH‘ir produce. Why should this be the case? 
The consumer pays a sufficiently higlj price for fruit, even the 
corinnonesl, to present handsome profits to the producer. Tni 
eo-oporation lies the solution of tlie problems of fruit growers. 
Meanwhile the mere consumer is paying top prices for inferior 
fi'iiit — inferior, that is, in quality compared with price. 
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(By That steps be taken to improve qualitatively fruit produc- 
tion. I left the exhibition with a picture glowing in my memory 
— riot of colour and beauty of form — unforgettable. Within 
a few minutes I came across a fruiterer's shop with a display 
of apples, pears, etc,, in the window — C.3. fruit, dirty and 
i’epulsive. Its condition was, of course, the shopkeeper's fault, 
hut it was never good fruit — it was just the average fruit that 
gets into the average shop for consumption by the average 
citizen. Can anyone be surprised that we are not fruit Ibvers? 
It may be too much to ask all growers to reach the high standard 
of exhibitors, but the mass of growers might easily improve the 
quality of their fruit. Till they do so their industry must always 
be an unprofitable one. 

Finally, it is worth noticing that mo<3ern hygiene emphasises 
tlie value of fruit as an article of diet. It is up to fruit growers 
to justify the claims of dietists. The Imperial Fruit Show sets 
the standard below which no ivise grower will fall. 

¥lt 41^ * * ^ 


Colorado 
Potato Beetle 
in France. 


( )NCE again the Colorado J^eetle* has obtained a foothold in 
Europe, a very considerable area (stated to be about 95 square 
miles) in tlie neighbourhood of Bordeaux 
having been found to be infested. This 
(outbreak , taking intx) account the large area 
involved, is the most serious which has yet 
occurred outside the American continent, and its relative 
proximity to Britain increases considerably the risk of the intro- 
duction of this dangerous pest into this country. 

So long ago us 1877 Europe became greatly concerned at the 
possible havoc which might result if the Colorado Beetle were 
to become (established, and it did in fact effect temporary settle- 
ments in Germany in 1877, 1887 and 1914, and in England in 
1901. The fact that thCvSe invasions were in each case completely 
stamped out has given rise to the impression that the beetle is 
not the dangerous enemy it was at first represented to be. There 
is. liOAvever, little real ground for this optimistic point of view — 
in each of the previously recorded outbreaks the hoi^tlos bred 
freely, and at Tilbury in 1901-2 it was ])roved that they could 
withstand the .English winter climate. The Bordeaux outbreak 
is suggested, with some reason, as being of two years’ standing, 
and taking this into account with the large area involved it would 
seem impossible to assert that European conditions are unsuit- 
able to the insect. All the evidence available therefore points to 

* Leaflet No. 71 {Colorado Beetle) gives an illustrated description of the 
“insect and measures for its control. 
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the possibility of the beetle establishing itself rather than to 
the reverse. 

This being so, the next point of importance is the nature of 
the loss which the insect might cause in Great Britain, and 
here American experience alone is available as a guide. It 
would appear that in the United States of America the insect is 
now kept well under control and the losses which it causes in 
that country may bo considered as confined to the expense of 
the nocessary treatment, which consists in spraying the crops 
at least twice with an arsenical wash such as lead arsenate or 
Paris green. The same treatment would doubtless be effective 
in Britain, and growlers can therefore estimate the losses to be 
anticipated from the introduction of the Colorado Beetle as the 
cost of spraying the crop with lead arsenate, etc., twice a year. 
This measure, though sufficient to prevent further loss, is tin* 
likely over to extirpate the pest, and it w^ould therefore have to 
be accepted as part of the normal routine of potato growing. 

It is clear from what lias been said above that such measures 
as arc possible should l)e taken to prevent the introduction of 
the beetle. In order to realise how far any rneiisures are likely 
to be successful it is necessary to recall its habits. The groat 
majority of the insects sfiend the winter as adult beetles in the 
soil, less frequently in rubbish, while a few may also winter as 
pupnp, likewise under the soil. Tn the spring tli(3 beetles C(jme 
out and pair, and the females fly in seaivh of potato (*rops on 
which to feed and lay their eggs. If they are unlucky in their 
search (and they can exist some time without food) they may 
fly considerable distances, but certainly not so far as from 
Bordeaux to Britain, They also feed and lay eggs on plnnt«i 
related to the potato, such as the tomato or the egg plant, and 
even on various miniated w'ocals. hut it does not seem that they 
can live for long on the latter. The eggs hatch into grubs 
which feed upon the potato foliage and are able* to crawl from 
leaf to leaf or plant to ])lant but are incapable of travelling far 
enough to invade fresh tomtoiT. When full fed the grubs 
burrow’ in the soil, change to pup«T, and then to the adult 
beetles. Tn America there appear usuallv to be tw^o generations 
in the summer, tlie adult beetles of the second generation 
burying themselves in the soil at the onset of cold weather. 

From this account of the habits of the pest, it is clearly the* 
adult winged beetles which are to be feared, since their capability 
of movement enables them (1) to fly on board ships or to crawl 
into packages, and (2) on arrival in a new country to flv con- 
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Biderable distances in search of potato crops. By far the most 
likely time for this to happen is in the spring, when the beetles 
may appear before the potato tops are “ through,’’ and in 
consequence the females may be forced to fly a distance to 
find their food. The same might occur in summer or early 
autumn, but it is very much less likely, as in summer abundant 
food will be available and in autumn the beetles are seeking 
their winter quarters in the soil. Applying this to the French 
outbreak it is clearly impossible to take such measures as would 
prevent all risks, since it would necessitate a complete embargo 
on shipping from Bordeaux (to say nothing of the North American 
continent). 

The utmost that can be done is to prohibit the type of import 
iriost likely to carry beetles, that is to say, the actual produce 
of the land in the infested territory. Cyonsignments of such 
produce, and notably of course potatoes, being packed on farms 
and nurseries where the beetles actually occur may, with certain 
obvious exceptions such as wine or seeds. considered the most 
dangerous type of import and their prohibition would result in 
a definite reduction of the risks which Britain must run. The 
(unbargo should be must eflF(*ctive next spring and early summer, 
but there are some grounds for putting it into operation at once 
since it is known tliat the b(‘etles occasionally winter in places 
other than inuhu' the earth, while living plants imported with 
soil round tlioir roots might also carry the insects. 

A more difficult question to decide was the area in P>ance 
which should be regarded as possibly infested. If it bo accepted 
that the beetli* has lu'en in France for two years, there is a 
chance that thf> full range of infested territory ma^ not yet be 
known, and to me( t this contingency some indication of the 
probable maximum spread may bo obtained as follows. When 
the beetle first became a pt'st in America it s])re}ul ju-ross the 
continent from w(‘st to east, the boundary of tl)e infested area 
advancing at an average rate of 88 miles j)er year. In the iiorfb- 
oastern States, liovever, the spread appears to have been more 
rapid, reaching apnroximately 100 miles per vear. possibly on 
account of the greater frequency of potato crops or of the bett, '* 
development of transport by which beetles might bo carried. 
\ssiiming that the c<mditions in Fram'o correspond with those 
most favour}d>le to tlio vspnnul of (he insect in America, which 
is perhaps hardly likely, the maximum area to have become 
infested would be that within a 200-niile radius of Bordeaux. 
The inclusion of such ah area has actually been decided 
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upon, in connection with a restrictive Order under the Destructive 
Insects and Pests Acts, of which a summary is given on p. 1060* 
I’hese restrictions will contrive such safeguards as are possible, 
but it must not be thought that they will remove all danger 
Individual beetles may arrive at any time by means which no 
restrictions can prevent, and it is therefore of grc^at importanco 
that potato growers should wwn the Ministry if they distwtjr 
suspicious insects on their <*rops. A further statement as to 
the exacjt appearance of the pest in its diffeirnt stages will be 
issued before the spring, when the beetles if present would 
make their appearance. 


REPLIES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Soil Burning. — E.F. asks for information as to Imrnin^ soil for 
agricultural purposes. 

Reply : There are two distinct processes which may ho ndVrred to as soil 
burning : — (1) Clay burning, in order, as is stated in tlje Stnudurri Cyclopfcdia 
of Agriculture, “to mitigate the retentive character of the soil by introducing 
into it a mass of material deprived of adhesive properties throngli the action 
of heat”; and (2) the process of paring and burning. Both processes have 
fallen more or less into desuetude but the former is still practised in road and 
railway engineering. 

Dried Yeast for Feeding Purposes.—L.M. asks whetlier he should 
feed dried yeast to pigs for the sake of the vitamines, and O.P. also asks for 
information as to dried yeast as a feeding stuff. 

Reply io L,M,\ A mixed ration will generally contain all the vitamines the 
pig requires. Tiiere. are three vitamines, A, B and C. A is ])resent in cod-liver 
oil ; B in whole grain or milling offals such as middlings ami bran ; C in roots. 
Green food such as cabbages, &c., contain all three. Yeast is rich in vitamine 
B, but it is not necessary to include it in a ration containing nulling offals such 
as bran and good middlings. 

Reply to O.P,: Articles on the subject appeared on page 1 of the April, 
1915, number of this ournal, and in the Fertilizer and Feeding Stuffs Journal 
for 11th October, 1922. Y^'east should not be included in any rations containing 
substances of a sugary nature such as molasses, choc(»)ate powder or milk 
powder. , 

Willow Canker. — We are advised by clients of ours tliat their willows 
are infested with canker .... we shall esteem it a favour jf you wdll advise 
us of a remedy. 

Reply : The willows are affected with Willow Canker caused l>y the fungus 
Botryospherla yregaria^ described on page 10 of Leaflet No. 301. 

It is found that the canker often occurs at the base of the rods, and 
unless these are cut off close to the old wood each year, canker patches may 
liberate spores in spring and summer which infect the new rods. It is highly 
important, therefore, to cut the rods right back. If this has not been done it 
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would pay to go over the beds again and cut the spms back and collect or 
plough in the piecee cut off. 

Bitter Rot of Apples,— Will you be good enough to let me know the 
disease apparent in the two apples sent herewith, and also the remedy to be 
adopte<i to cure it ? 

Meply : Tlie apples are affected with Bitter Rot (Glomerella cingulata)^ a 
disease that is more common in the United States, but which does occur fairly 
frequently in England, The brown depressions bear a number of pink 
pustules, with the spores on them in pink masses. The flesli under the brown 
spot is said to have a bitter taste, hence the name. TIu‘ r(»t extends until the 
whole apple may be involved. Tliere is also occasionally a t anker on the wood 
caused by the fungus, and in the Hiring the pink pustules appear on the 
■depressed urea of the bark. 

Diseased fruit should be collected and burnt and all (‘ankers and cankered 
boughs cut out. Spraying with Bordeaux Mixtuie as for S(‘ub will control the 
disease, the most important spraying being that given alxuit six weeks after 
the petals have fallen. 

Mealy Bugs.- Would you let me know if there \u>uld be any harm in 
washing the vine rods in winter with spirits of wine ? 

Heply ; In reply to your impiiry, the Ministry has no leaflet dealing with 
Mealy Bug. There would, however, be no harm in spougmg the rods with 
spirits of wine in winter after they had been scraped as you suggest — in fact 
methylated spirit, which is cheaper, is one of the remedies recommended for 
the control of tliis pest. 

Disease on Apple Trees. — Will you kindly inbum u»e what the two 
diseases of these two apple tree specimens are? 

J{(^phj ; Tlje black objci'ts on the apple twig are eggs of an Aphis {Aphis 
pomi). For these, spraying tlie tree thoroughly witli lime- wash in the spring, 
so that all bouglis and terminal shoots are well covered b\ the mixture, would 
possibly b(‘ found tc* be the most effe(;tive method of dealuig with the pest. 
The opeiation might be undertaken in March. The enclosed Leaflet on the 
subject gives tlic formula fur lime-wash. 

Then' is also a slight amount of Mussel Scale present, upon which a Leaflet 
giving some information as to the pest and some suge< siions f(»r control is 
also enclosed. 

Capsid Bufirs.— Capsid Bugs appear to have done • onsiderable damage 
to apples during the present season. Have you any inloi Mation or suggestions 
for combating this pest beyond those contained in tin* Munstry’s Leaflet on 
the subject, please V 

Jl^ply : As to your iiupiiry concerning Capsid attac’, .ri apples, there has 
been no notable advance in regard to the general natun' ut the treatment to be 
advised since the issue of the Ministry’s Leaflet. Ti * om* point whicli has 
become more obvious is that sufficient attention is ixu a rule paid to the 
technique of spraying. Large quantities of expensive w .« -■lies, such as nicotine, 
are often used, but comparatively little attention is j.,ud to ensuring their 
application in such a manner as to produce the best u ulis. In the case of 
Capsid spraying, success is almost wholly dependent on \{;\\ thorough work — 
to such an extent that of two growers, both using the s.mie wash on the same 
day, one may obtain a DO per cent, control and the i;tlu‘r little commercial 
result for his work. 
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Weevils Infecting Malting Housea and Stores.— Under *epar«te 

cover we are nending you a sample of the weevils irifesting our xnaltiug houses 
and stores and we should be glad to have your report on the matter. 

Iteply : There were various species of weevils and beetles in your enclosure, 
woiae of them detinitely harmful and others following the depredations of the 
rest. Among those sent were Silmnm surinamensis^ Calondra graiwHa (the 
(train Weevil), IHinus fur^ Falorm spp., and Mealworms (the larva? of 
Tmebrio rnolitor)^ together with one or two smaller larva? of other species not 
yet definitely determined. Tlie enclosed Leaflet on hydrocyanic acid gas 
fumigation will give the needful particulars of this method of treatment. 
Needless to say the store should be cleared and very thoroughly cleaned down. 

Where feasible raising the heat Hf the store to a temperature of 
approximately 130®F. should destroy the w'hole of the insect population 
therein. A little lower temperature has been found effective for some species 
but some are more resistant than others and therefore the higher temperature 
would be preferable. 


The following circular letter has been addressed by the Secretary of the 
World’s Dairy Congress Committee for England and Wales to County 
World’s Dairy County Borough Councils, and Associations and 

r* 1 09^1 Bodies interested in the various aspects of the 

ongrress, . industry in England and Wales : — 

1. As you are aware, the United States of America will hold an inter- 
national dairy meeting in October, 1323, under the title of the WorbPs Dairy 
Congress. The initiative was taken by the United States Oo\ erniuent, through 
its Department of Agriculture, in getting the movement under way. The plan 
was taken up with enthusiasm by those interested in dairying and dairy 
products, and arising therefrom the World’s Dairy Congress Association was 
formed. This organisation will conduct the Congress with the co-operation of 
the United States Department* of Agriculture, and the International Dairy 
Federation will also co-operate. 

2. The Congress will be a gathering together of representatives from many 
nations for the purpose of seeing and hearing about the latest advances made 
in the field of dairying. It is believed that the Congrehs will bo of great value 
to all participating countries, both from a scientific and commercial standpoint, 
by bringing together the leading men of scientific and commercial experience 
for the consideration of all the larger problems involved, with a view to making 
available the best information in existence concerning the importance of milk 
to the consumer, as well as the most effective and economic method of produc- 
tion, distribution and regulation. 

3. Four main grou])8 of interests are concerned, viz., those connected with : — 

(ti) Research and Education^ e.g., teachers, investigators, engineers and 

other technical men interested in the solution of dairy problems. 

(Z>) Industry and Economics^ e.g., men engaged in the business of produc- 
tion, manufacture, export, import, storage and distribution of dairy 
animals, prodticts and equipment, 

(c) Regulation and Control^ e.g., state, county, municipal and private* 
officials concerned with standards^ adulterations, sanitation and disease- 
control. 
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(d) Nc^iimai e.g., public health and nutrition worker®, philan- 

thropists, welfare workers and students of the influence of diet on the 
health and vigour of the nation. 

4. The National Dairy Association will hold its annual Exposition imme- 
diately following the Congress and in the same City. This Exposition brings* 
together a thousaiKl or more of the best-bred cattle of the United States and 
Canada, while its mechanical exhibits occupy several hundred thousand square 
feet of floor space. The United States Government, the Universities and 
Agricultural Colleges have scientific and educational exhibits at the Exposition. 

6. The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries and the Ministry of Health 
were approached, through the Foreign Office, by the Unitec} States Govern- 
ment, and also directly by the Congress Association, on the subject of the 
representation of this country at the Congress. The Ministries are in full 
sympathy with the objects of the Congress and are prepared to accoid a full 
measure of support tij an effort to arrange for an adequate representation at the 
Congress of the dairying interests — educational, commercial and hygienic — in 
England and Wales. With this object a World’s Dairy Congress Committee 
has been constituted for the purpose of organising this representation and of 
acting as a connecting link between the Congress Association and the dairying 
(including public health ”) industry in this country. The Committee includes 
n^presentatives of Government Departments, of public health bodies, and of 
the various interests, educational and commercial, concerned with the dairying 
iridnstiy. 

(1. At their first meeting, held on the Ifith instant, the Committee elected 
ns their Chairman, Sir Daniel Hall, Chief Scientific Adviser of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, and us Deputy Chairumn, Sir Douglas Newton, M.P. An officer 
of the Ministry of Agriculture was also deputed to act as Secretary to the 
Committee.* 

7. A<*tion by the Committee iji seeming the representation of England and 
Wales at the Congress must be taken in two main directions : — 

(a) Selecting a body of delegates to attend the Congress. 

(If) Arranging for suitable papers to be read at the Congres>. 

8. Selection of Delegates ^ — It is probable that apart from any action 
taken by the Committee, certain bodies may desire to send representatives to 
the (Congress, and to pay tlieir expenses. Tliere may also be individuals 
prominently identified with the industry who may be sufficiently interested to 
attend tlTe Congress at tlieir own e.xpense. On the other haml, it is very 
probable that if the persons attending from this country uie limited to those 
who are willing to pay their own expenses, or whose expenses are paid by an 
Association, adequate representation of England and Wales will not la? seemed. 
For this reason the Committee desire to appeal for funds which would enable 
them to the gapsf that is, to send to America such persons, who cannot he 
expected Uf pay their own expenses, as to ensure that every important aspect of the 
dairying industry in this country is represented in the delegation which ultimately 
travels to America, 

9. I am therefore instructed by the Committee to enquire : — 

(a) Whether your intend to send a representative to the 

Congress at their own, or his own, expense V 


♦ Mr. V. E. Wilkins, B.Sc, 
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{b) Failing that, whether your will be prepared to contribute 

towards the Fund, to be administered by the Committee, from which 
will be paid the expenses of such representatives as are considered 
necessary to complete the delegation ? 

The Committee earnestly trust that such a contribution will be made, and 
further, that in view of the considerable sum required, the contribution will be 
a substantial one. Contributions which individual members of your 
may Care to make towards the Fund will be appreciated. 

The Coniinittee have appointed Mr. J. F. Blackshaw, O.B.E., the Ministiy’s 
Dairy Commissioner, to be Honorary Treasurer of the Fund. Cheques should 
?be made payable^ to the ** World’s Dairy Congress Committee,” and crossed 
London County Weatmimter and Parr's Bank Ltd. (Charing Cross Branch), 

10. Papers,— The (Committee would he glad to receive suggestions from 

your of the names (anti addresses) of persons who might be 

invited to write papers for the Congress, with the subjects on which they would 
be tpialitied to write. Normally, papers will be written by persons who will be 
able to read them at the Congress, but the Committee are prepared in special 
cases to consider the offer of papers by those who are unable to attend. Papers 
of general rather than local application are desired. The Committee especially 
wish tD receive papers dealing withneio achievements in any branch of the dairy 
industry, and noteworthy advances in the sciences relative to dairying. Methods 
which have been found in any country to be of marked value in increasing 
profluction, lowering costs, stimulating consumption, and improving national 
health should be reported. 

11. Finally, I am to call attention to the fact that the matter is most urgent 
for two reasons : — (a) Papers have to be in the hands of the United States 
authorities not later than Ist April next, (b) The selection of delegates must 
be made as soon as possible, in order that negotiations for special steamship 
rates may be opened and bookings fixed up. 

I am therefore to ask that your will be good enough to 

give this matter their very earliest consideration and notify me of the decision 
arrived at. 

Colorado Beetle Order, 1922. — In consequence of the infestation of 
potato crops in the area around Bordeaux (France), dealt with above, an Order 
has been made by the Ministry under the Destructive Insects and Pests Acts 
restricting the importation of any living plants and vegetables from France. 
The Order, which came into operation on Ist February, 1923, prohibits the 
landing in England and Wales of any living plants or vegetables from any 
port in France (but not Algeria) unless (1 ) the landing is authorised by a 
licence issued by an Inspector of the Ministry, or (2) they are accompanied 
by a declaration in a form prescribed by the Order. 

This declaration, signed by the grower or exporter, states that the consign- 
ment was not grown in the following Departments of France : — Gironde, 
Landes, Basses Pyr^n^es, Haute Pyr^ndes, Haute Garonne, Ari^jge, Aude, Gers, 
Tarn, Lot-et-Garonne, Tarn-et-Garonne, Aveyron, Lot, Dordogne, Corrbsse, 
Cantal, Puy de Ddme, Oreuse, Haute Vienne, Charente, Cbarente Inf^rieure, 
Indre, Vienne, Deux S6vres, Vendee, Loire Iiifcirieure, Maine-et-Loire, Indre- 
^t-Loire, Lo 2 ('‘re. 
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Any consignment landed without such a licence or declaration will be 
destroyed unless it is authorised to be disposed of otherwise by a licence 
issued by an Inspector of the Ministry. 

“ Living plants or vegetables^’ means trees and shrubs, tubers, bulbs and' 
flower roots, raw vegetables including potatoes, potato haulms and leaves, 
and tomatoes. 

A copy of the Order can be obtained from the Ministry, 10, Whitehall 
Place, S,W.l. 

Poot-and-MoutR Diseaae. — One further outbreak has been confirmed 
in the Cheshire area since the date (lf<th December) referred to in the note 
contained on pp. 968-9 of the Journal for January, namely, on 23rd December, 
on premises at Mickle Traffcrd, in the vicinity of one of the previous cases. 
No other development having occurred, the restrictions have been withdrawn 
except from small areas in the immediate neigh .ourhood of the several 
infected premises. 

On the 30th December, a naw' centre of disease was brought to light by 
the confirmation of disease at Ferndale in the Rhondda Valley of Glamorgan, 
eleven cattle on the premises being found affected. The position was some- 
what di8<|uietirig inasmuch as tlie owner had a number of sheep grazing near 
the infected sheds which had access to a mountain oii which approximately 
2,000 sheep were running. As a matter of precaution 175 sbecip wliich wore 
regarded as having been in close proximity to the infected slieds wore 
slaughtered and 8|:)ecial arrangements were made for close observation to be 
maintained in respect of the remaining sheep. Fortunately, there has been 
no further development and it has boon found possible to remove the restric- 
tions from the outer portions of the area to which the usual standstill Order was 
applied. 

NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

The Law of Allotments and Allotment Q-ardens — (E. Lawrence 
Mitchell. (147 pp.) London : P. 8. King ^ 8on, Ltd., 1922. 7s. 6d. net.) 

The growth of the <lemand for allotmeiits in recent years has found legislative 
exju'essioii in several enactments, <»f which the most notable* are (1) The 
8mall Holdings and Allotments Act, 1908, (2) The liSiid Settlement (Facilities) 
Act, 1919, and (3) The Allotments Act, 1922, and any attempt to codify those 
Acts sliould be welcome to allotment societies, to members of local authorities 
engaged in their administration, as well as to urban landowners ami others 
whose I ights may be affected i»y their operation . Mr. Mitchell’s administrative 
experience as Principal in cliarge of the Sriiall Holdings and Allotments 
liranch of the Ministry has j>cculiarly litted him to servo as a guide in tliis 
matter, and in this l)ook he has set out concisely the power.*^ and duties of 
local authorities in reganl to the provision of allotments and allotment 
gardens, the statutory provisicujs governing their tenure, and the rights of 
tenants to C(»inpeiisation on dispossession. A useful feature of the book is 
the printing in full of the Act of 1908, indicating the amendnmnts made by 
subsequent Acts, the relative portions of which are also set out, together with 
the Act of 1922 and copies of Regulations and Model Rules made by the' 
Ministry. 
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A Vegetable Grower’s Handbook.— (Miss Faimy Bennett, 
jnul Eleanor Sinclair Rohde. C174pp.) London : Philip Lee Warner, 1^22. 6s,) 
*‘To grow good vegetables dig, dig and still dig” is the emphatic tidvioe of 
the two enthusiastic gardeners who in simple language seek in this little 
manual to impart the fruits of their experience to others who are fortunate 
enough to be their own gardeners. The key-note of the style is struck in the 
lirst sentence of the book: ‘^Jf seed is to germinate it must be cosy and 
comfortable ” ; and the authors* insistence on the response of the plants to 
love and sympathy, combined with such practical “ odds and ends” economics 
as the use of old shaving-brushes for washing ofF green fly, should appeal to 
suburban and other amateurs who might be repelled by the more pretentious 
technical and scientific works on the subject. 

Fruit Packing for Market.— (W, P. Heabrook. (Hppp.) London • 
George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 11*22. 28. Gd. net. The ncreased atitention 
now being directed to problems of marketing gives a topical interest to this 
treatise, which is the outcome of an invitation by the Court of the Fruiterers’ 
Company to the Chamber of Horticulture to make suggestions for furthering 
the Court’s desire to publish a useful yet inexpensive book calculated assist 
P>ritish fruit growers in meeting the competition from Overseas. A ihaplc! 
is devoted to the British Growers’ Scheme for grading and packifig, which 
was described in the Jounial of August, 11)21. Sound practical diret'tions arc 
given which if followed would help to raise the standard of* marketing to tiie 
level wdiich is already generally rccogni/.ed as essential to suc(‘<‘ssful cone 
mcicial cultivation. 

BjOaoient Marketing for Agriculture.- "(Theodore Mavklin, Pli.T). 
(418pp.) New York and London* .Macmillan A Co., U*22 12s. 6d.) A 

widely distrihuU’d triscctional cartoon in the Country Geatleman^ I’cproduced 
in this hook, repres(3nting on the left-hand side the farmer selling for one 
dollar a basket of potatoes vvhi(‘h is being retailed to the eonsmnei foi tinei' 
dollars at the other end, asks the pertinent cpiestion "What hu]>j)eiKs in th(‘ 
Daik?’' (represented hv the black space in the middle). To answer this 
(piestion is tlie object of the illuminating texl-hook by the ProlV.ssoi of 
Agricultural Kcoiioinics in the rnivtUwsity of Wisconsin, who in this \oluinc 
discusses dispassionately, fiom the point of view of tli(‘ common interests »>f 
farmers, consumers and middlemen, tluj ciamomic basis of inarketingnnd the 
organization of such essential services as af'Scmhling, grading and standardizing, 
packing, “ processing” (conversion of raw materials to tinished products, as 
wheat into flour, milk into butter, transporting, storing, financing and 
distributing. The various marketing agencies and imdliods (iucluding co-' 
o])'*rative and “direct” marketing .ire fully discussed, w‘eaknc«aes in the 
present system arc pointed out and suggestions made for improvement through 
the consolidation of uneconomic and inefheient middlemen wherever needless 
iluplication exists, the establishment of working relations between fanners, 
middlemen and consumers and the organization of distributing ageneies on 
the commodity basis. In the tina! chapter the functions of Government 
Authority in relation to marketing are elassilied as (1) maintenance of equality 
ot opportunity ; (2) securing by investigation or experimentation full facts 
about marketing: 3) establishment of minimum standards of competition; 
v4) enforcement of established standards of competition ; and (5) education 
of the public to a comprehension of the economics of marketing. 

A useful summary and bibliography is added at the end of each chapter 
and a very full index is appended. 
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Orgranised Produce Markets,-~(J . G . Smith, M.A. (238 pp.) London ; 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1922. 12fl. 6d. net.) Though intended primarily 

lor the use of students, this book, which is based on lectures delivered in the 
Faculty of Commerce of the University of Birmingham, should prove of 
interest and value to all who are concerned in the business of marketing — a 
subject which is now engaging particular attention as a branch of agricultural 
economics. The hook gives a detailed description of tlie structure and working 
of the principal organised produce markets and exchanges in this country and 
in Europe and the United States, and the author’s frank discussion of such 
abstruse and controversial subjects as the use and abuse of futures, and the 
inlluemte of speculation on prices, is none the less stimulfiting because some 
»>f his conclusions — notably his defence of the “ middleman ” and the speculaUir 
ill the economic scheme — would seem to challenge the doctrine of the co- 
operative direct marketing movement which regards the activities of these 
functionaries as mainly parasitic. 


SELECTED CONTENTS OF 
PERIODICALS. 

Agrio^ture, General and Miscellaneous. 

EjvpcrmifcHta in Orecn Manuring lor Li^ht Soils, II. J. Page. (Jour. 

Hoy, Hurt. Soc., \'ol. 47, Parts 2 and d, Sept., 19*22.) [03.105.] 

Photopcnodism of ‘Wheat : A Uctcrmiiniig )’ actor m Acclimatization. 

[With Bibliography] (Science. Sc]it to. 1022 [58U)4).j 

Afiei-ripiniug, Doinianey, and Motliods of Tcnnimituig the Dormant 
}N.'riud of Sccd.^, Cyril W e>st (Sci. Picg , No. 1*7, Jan., 1923.) [5K.J1; 

<>3.1951. J 

'J'be J^’loiTulation of Soils 111, A'. M. i'lmibcr. (Jour Agr. Sci . .mi 
a922), pp. .372-380.) [03 111 J 

Weather Cvcles m Kclatioii to Agricultuie ami fndustrml Fluctuations. 

(Nature, Dor, 30, 1922, p. S89.) [551.5.1 

l arrn Cosliiigs in Ireland, J. M. Adams. (Jour Dent. .Agr , IrdunJ, 
Nov., 1922.) [057.] 

Agricultural Sho\\^>, ibcir Present Fimctious and laiw tliey can he Psc- 
fullv FiXtouded, P Croslnnd (Jour. J'a’ii.er-/ ( hib, 1922, Part 6.) 
[03(004).] 

Field Crops. 

Oiecn i^eab as h Afoncy-Makiug Kdun (.'rop ; Ilow the} paid 1'27 4s 5d. 
|)<‘r acre profit in 192*2, A, (I. Huston and J. S Simpson (Mod. 
Inarming, Nov., 1922.) [03.32 ] 

Studies on the Effect of Nitrogen Applud to Oats ai Ditfercnt Periods of 
Growth, \V. h\ (lenckf (Jour. Amor. S(K* Agron., Nov , 192*2.) 
[63.314.] 

Breeding Gats Pesmtant to Stem Bust, F. flnffee. (Jour. Hered , xin 
(19*22), pp 187-190. [575.4.] 

Ensilage, K. V (‘ampheU, (S<*ot. Jour. Agne.. Oct.. 19*22.) [63.198.32 ] 

Temperature and Other Factors .Afieeting the Quality of Silage. A. 

and a, Williams. (Jour. Agr. Sei., xo (1022), pp.^in-dGO.) [63,19<32.] 
.An Investigation into the Clianges which o<‘4-ur durmg the Ensilage of 
Oats and Tares, .4, /lwo,<r and H. E. Woodman. (.Tour, Agr. Sci,. xii 
(1922), pp. .337-302.) [63.19832.] 

Fruitgrowing. 

Winter Pnirung Experiments with Apple Trees, N. H. Gruhb. Clour 
Koy. Hort. Socm Vol. 47, Parts 2 and 3, Bept., 1922.) [03 41-195.] 

Flabt Pests and Diseases. 

A Study of the Life-History of the Onion Fly (Hylemyia antigua, Meigen), 
A". J5. Smith. (Ann. App. Biol., Vol. ix (1922), Nos. 3 and 4, pp. 177- 
183, pistes X and xi.) [63.27.] 
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Stutliifs on the AppJ© Canker i^’nngus. 1— Iieaf Scar Infection; Il--Canker 
infection of Apple Tree« through Scab Wounds, S, P. WUUhire, (Ann. 
App. BioL, \ol. 8 (1921), pp. 182-192; \oL 9 (1922), pp. 276-281.) 
Iaa.24.41*] 

Ifurther Studies on the “ Brown Bot ” Fungi. 1, A Shoot- Wilt and 
Canker of Plurn Trees caused by Sclerotima ctnerea (with plates), 
i/. Wotmald, (Ann. Bot., Vol. 86, No. 143, July, 1922.) [6H.24.3 
Leaf lioll and Mosaic Diseases of the Potato, P. A. Murphy. (Jour. 

Dept. Agr., Ireland, Nov. B)22.) [68.23.] 

A Bacterial Disease of Turnip {Brassica napus)^ S, G. Jones (Jour. 

Agr. Sci.. Vol. xii, Part 8, July, 1922.) [63.28.] 

Tomato Diseases, W. Bewley. (Jour. Boy, Hort. Boc., Vol. 47. Parts 2 
and 8, Sept., 1922.) [63.24-51. J 

Investigations on Flax Diseases : Third Report. (Jour. Dept. Agr., 
Ireland, Vol. 22, No. 2, Aug., 1922.) [68.24-34 ; 63.27-84.] 

Livestoek and Feeding Stuflk. 

On the Relative Growth and Development of Various Bre^eds and Crosses 
of Pigs, John Hammoyid. (Jour. Agr. Bci., xii (1922), pp. 887-i23.) 
[63.64(04).] ^ ; 

The Sugars and Albuminoids of Oat Straw, 8. H. Colling and B, Thomas, 
(Jour. Agr. Sci., Vol. xii. Part 3, July, 1922.) [63.60482.] 

Dairying. 

Milk yields, Cost per Gallon and Financial Results, James Wyllie (Scot. 

Jour. Agr., Oct., 1922.) [63.714; 63.711 (5).] 

The EJlecc on the Percentage Composition of the Milk of (a) Variations 
in the Daily Volume, and (h) Variations m the Nature of the Diet, 
W. Taylor and A. D. husband. (Jour. Agr. Sci., Vol. 12, Part 2, 
Apiil, 1922.) [63.7n(«); 612.6(i4.] 

The Scandinavian Food Unit, D, W. Sieuari. (Scot. Jour. Agr . 

1922.) [63.711(0) ; 63,711(5) ] 

The Effect of the Age of the Sire and Dam on the C^iality of the Off- 
spring in Dairy Cows, C. D. Allen. (Jour. Hercd., xiii (1^22), pp. 167- 
176.) [676.4.] 

Veterinary Science. 

I'he Warble Flies : Sixth Reixul/ on Expeiiuients and Observations as 
to Life History and Treatment, Carpenter, Phihhs d Slatten/. (Jour. 
Dept. Agr., Ireland, Vol. 22, No. 1, May, 1922.) [6I9.2i/).j 

Economics. 

The Work of the Agricultural Wages Board. (I.I.A. liit. Rev Agr. 

Econ./ xiii (1922), p. 525.) [331(5) 1 

The Work of the War Finance Corporation in Aid of Agriculture. 

(I.I.A. Int. Rev. Agr. Econ., xiii (1922). No. 5.) [332.71(73); 338.98.] 
Great Britain and Ireland : Agrienltnra] Credit h'acilititJS during the War. 
(I.I.A. Int. Rev. Agr. Econ., xiii (1922), No, 6.) |332.7D42); 

332.71(415). J 

The Ontario Government Savings Bank and Farm Loan Sclicme, 
L. M, Minty. (Ee-onornica, Oct., 1922.) [332,71(71).] 

Co-operation for the Marketing of Agricultural Produce and the Supply 
ot Farm Requisites in Canada. (I.I.A. Int, Rev. Agr. Econ., xiii 
(1922). No, 7-8. p. 469; No. 9, p. 577.) (334(71); 334.6(04). ] 

Wheat iVoduction and Marketing ; Economic Situation in U.B. (U S. 

Dept. Agr. Year Book, 1921, pp. 77-165.) [63.311: 31; 63.311-198.] 

The Com Crop : Economic Situation in F.S. (F.S. Dept. Agr. Year 
Book, 1921, pp. 161-226.) [63.315 : 31.1 
The Proper Position of the Land Owner in Relation to the Agricultural 
Industiy : Address delivered at the 90th Annual Meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, Hull, Sept., 1922^ 
Lord Bledisloe. (Advancement of Science : 1922, Sect. M.) [333.6.] 
The Relative Advantages and Cost of Woikiug the Land by ia) Henrsa 
I.ahour, (5) Steam, or <c) Tractor, James Falconer. (Jour Farmers^ 
riub, 1922, Part, 5.) [388.68 : 63.196.1 
Ixx’al and Imperial Taxation as Alfecting Agriculture, Sit R. H Reto, 
(Jour Farmers* Club, 1922, Part 4.) [336.2; 336.28.] 
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In reply to a question in the House of Commons by Lieut. - 
Col. Arthur Murray as to when the Report of the Agricultural 
Prices Committee would be published, the 
Minister of Agriculture, Sir Robert San- 
ders, replied: — “I am advised that with 
the exception of one or two witnesses who 
may be reheard on specific points, the 
Committee has concluded the hearing of evidence with regard 
to milk and fiairy produce, and as soon as the mass of essential 
statistical data Las been assembled, co-ordinated and considered, 
an interim report m respect of this commodity will be issued. 
I hope, in due course, to receive interim reports as regards fruit, 
vegetables and meat, in respect of which, 1 gather, provisional 
evidence has already been heard, and, subsequently, as regards 
cereals and bread. The hon. and gallant Member will realise 
that the Cbiiimittee is confronted with a task of exceptional 
complexity and magnitude, and one which in the nature of 
things cannot be hastened without seriously prejudicing the 
Committee’s investigations. 


Committee on 
Agricultuial 
Prices and 
Distribution. 


The Ministry of Labour Gazette for February, 1928, con- 
tains a summary of the statistics relating to agricultural 

Cooneration in 1^21 collected under the 

aoHmiitnTA 1091 Industrial and Provident Societies Acts. 

' ’ This is the first article on the subject pub- 

lished byiiie Ministry of Labour since 1915. 

In 1921 there were 1,201 registered co-operative societies 
engaged in agricultural production and distribution in Great 
Britain. Of these 829 were engaged mainly in the distribution 
of seeds, implements, manures, etc. ; 200 in the preparation and 
disposal of agricultural products, chiefly butter and other dairy 

(4TC13). P.1./R.3. i),260. 3/23. M. & S. 


A 
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produce; and 172 were farming and dairying departments of 
non-agricultural co-operative societies. 

The 1,029 agricultural societies had an aggregate member- 
ship of 162,374, a decrease of 3,010, or 1.8 per cent., on that 
of the preceding year. The total share, loan, and reserve 
capital amounted to £3,820,000, an increase of £328,000, or 
9.2 per cent., on the amount in 1920. The total sales realised 
£16,682,000, a decrease of nearly £5,000,000 (22.5 per cent.), 
and the year’s trading resulted in a loss of £153,000, which 
was, however, less than that (£210,000) incurred in the 
preceding year. 

In 1915 the special feature of these returns was the great 
predominance of the Irish societies in agricultural production, 
nearly 81 per cent, of the sales by productive societies and 
departments in the United Kingdom being in that countrj. 
In agricultural distribution the societies in England and Wales 
predominated with over 62 per cent, of the total sales. Bv 
1920 a considerable increase in co-operative sales had taken 
place in both countries, but the share of Great Britain had 
increased more than that of Ireland, the sales by British pro- 
ductive societies being 46 per cent, of the whole, and bj- 
British distributive societies 80 per cent. For the year 1921 
Irish figures are not available. 


* * 


^ * in 


Under the terms of the Nauru Island Agreement Act, 1920 , 
the phosphates produced in any one year in Nauru and Ocean 


Naum Islands are allocated in the following pro- 
Phosphate. portions : — ^to the United Kingdom 42 per 

cent., Australia 42 per cent, and New 
Zealand 16 per cent. These allotments are intended primarily 
for home consumption for agricultural purposes in the coimtry 
of allotment, and not for export. 


At the expiration of the period of five years from the coming 
into force of the Agreement, i.e., in 1925, and every five years 
thereafter, the basis of allotment is to be readjusted in accord- 
ance with the actual requirements of each country. If in any 
year any of the three Governments does not require any portion 
of its allotment, the other Governments are entitled, so far as 
their requirements for home consumption extend, to have that 
portion allotted among themselves in the proportions of the 
percentage to which they are entitled as given above. Anv 
phosphates not required by the three Governments may be sol'd 
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by the Commissioners, who have been appointed under the 
Agreement, at the best price obtainable. 

The total quantity of phosphates shipped from Nauru and 
Ocean Islands during the two and a half years ended Slat 
December, 1922, was 886,830 tons, which was made up as 


follows : — 

To the United Kingdom ... 

,, Australia 

,, New Zealand ... 

,, Other countries 


32,300 tons 
541,420 ,, 

80,900 ,, 
232,210 ,, 


It will be seen, therefore, that during the period mentioned, 
the United Kingdom has taken considerably less than its quota. 
The reasons for this may be briefly summarised as follows : — 

1. Owing to the present depressed state of agriculture in 
this country and the serious shortage of capital among 
farmers, the purchase of fertilisers, even of kinds well-known 
to the home farmer, has been considerably below normal 

2. The makers of superphosphate had long-dated con- 
tracts for supplies of North African and American phosphates 
uiiieh in ex<‘(ifis of their actual need under existing conditions. 

3. Owing to the fact that Nauru phosphate could not be 
sold to the superphosphate makers, it was put on the market 
in ?i. finely ground state, in which form it was to be expected 
to be effective as a slow acting phosphate fertiliser, giving 
results similar to those obtained from basic slag. British 
farmers are, however, without experience of the results to be 
obtained from this or other ground raw phosphates. A con- 
sideiable number of experiments have been started to test 
the value of Nauru phosphates, but time is necessarv before 
these become available, and the dry season of 1921 caused 
a furtlier delay in reaching satisfactory conclusions. The 
lack of this direct evidence of the value of Nauru phosphate 
has added to the disinclination of farmers to purchase the 
new fertiliser on any considerable scale. 

4. Owing to the high freight charges which prevailed 
throughout the period during which practically the whole of 
the Nauru phosphate that has so far reached this country was 
shipped, the distributors have been unable to place the 
material on the market at so attractive a price as will be 
possible with shipments made under the present considerably 
reduced freight charges. 
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The steady increase in the colonies of bees in this country 
coincides with a marked decline in the importation of honey, 
... . for while the imports in 1919 amounted 

•n V ^ s to 178,228 cwt., they dropped in 1920 to 

Bee E.qdiig. ^ uai „ 

24,984 cwt. The British bee keeper has probably recovered 
much of the ground lost through the ravages from 1907 to 
1912 of Acarine disease, and through the subsequent disloca- 
tion of working conditions during the years of war. Satis- 
factory as these figures are, however, they show that the home 
producer has still some leeway to make up to meet the present 
demand, and to educate the public concerning the value of 
honey in the dietary. 

Further progress will probably depend on augmenting the 
number of bee keepers; and with this object in view the 
Ministry has prepared a sectional volume of leaflets, dealing 
with the various aspects of bee keeping, which can be obtained 
at a cost of fid. by applying to the Secretary of the Ministry 
at M^hitehall Place, London, S.W.l. x\lthough, by reason of 
climatic conditions, bee keeping on a large scale in this 
country has been and only can bo successful to a limited extent, 
it is not fully realised what an eminently suitable activity it is 
for the smallholder and cottager or for the town-worker living 
in the country, to all of whom it offers a profitable “ side-line ” 
occupation at a comparatively small outlay in money and time. 
No more space is required than the few square feet on which 
the hives stand, and the attention demanded by the care of a 
few stocks of bees is certainly less than is often expended on 
far less remunerative occupations. Apart from the value of the 
work done by bees in gathering nectar that would otherwise 
be wasted, it should be remembered that they are active 
pollinators of fruit blossoms, and therefore of inestimable 
benefit to the fruit grower and the gardener. 


The average prices of several classes of agricultural produce 
in England and Wales were higher during January than in 

The Agricultural 1922, the most noticeable 

Index Number being in fat cattle, fat sheep and 

(iheese. On the whole prices were 68 per 
cent, above those ruling in the corresponding month in the 
years 1911-18, against 59 per cent, above in December. The 
increase in January, 1922, was 76 per cent., so that as com- 
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pared with a year ago prices have only receded by 4 per cent. 
(7 points) on the whole. The percentage increases in each 
month since January, 1920, are shown in the following table : — ■* 


Perokntacjb Increase 

<^()MP/UIED WITH TUE 

AVERAOE 

OF THE CORRESPONDING 


Month 

IN 1911 

-1.3. 


Month. 


1920. 

1921. 

1922. 1923. 

January ••• 


2(X) 

183 

75 68 

February ... 


195 

167 

79 

March 


189 

150 

77 

April 


202 

149 

70 

May 


180 

119 

71 

June 


175 

112 

68 

July 


186 

112 

72 

August 


193 

131 

67 

September 


202 

116 

57 

October 


194 

86 

59 

November 


193 

79 

62 

December 


184 

76 

59 


Wheat was a little firmer than in December, whilst the 
rise in oats was appreciable, this cereal selling at 43 per cent, 
more than in January, 1911-18. Barley declined slightly, but 
as the fall in January is usually proportionately greater, the 
index figure is higher than last month. All three cereals are 
cheaper than a year ago, especially barley, which only aver- 
ages 20 per cent, above the pre-war price. Meadow hay fell 
slightly, and potatoes sold at practically the same prices as in 
January, 1911-13, 

All kinds of live stock were relatively dearer than in Decem- 
ber, and sheep and pigs made much higher prices than in 
January, 1922, Fat cattle, at 61 per cent, above 1911-13, 
were practically the same as a year ago, and dearer than in any 
month since August last. Fat sheep and fat pigs were each 
rather more than double the pre-war price, the index number 
rising appreciably in each case as compared with December. 
Prices of fat pigs, however, were practically unchanged on the 
month, the rise in the index number being due to lower prices 
ruling in January than in December, 1911-13. Store cattle, 
sheep and pigs all rose in price, but while store cattle at 
86 per cent, above 1911-13 were rather cheaper than a year 
ago, store sheep and pigs made much more money than in 
January, 1922. The index number of store sheep is practically 
the same as that of fat sheep, but store pigs at 171 per cent, 
above the pre-war price are relatively much dearer than fat 
pigs. The very high prices of store pigs are no doubt mainly 
due to the demand for pigs to consume the surplus supplies of 
potatoes. 
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Milk and butter remained stationary, but cheese rose sharply 
and, at 85 per cent, above 1911-13, was relatively dearer than 
butter. Both butter and cheese sold at much higher prices 
than in January, 1922. The fall of egg prices was not so sharp 
as usual so that the index number is 23 points higher than in 
December. 

The following table shows the average increases during recent 
months in the prices of the principal commodities : — 

Peecentaqk Increase as compared with the Average Prices ruung in 
THE CORBBSFONOINO MONTHS OF 1911-13. 





1922 


1923. 

1922. 

OomiJiodity. 


Sopt. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Wheat 

... 

23 

24 

32 

32 

33 

44 

Burley 

••• 

26 

29 

34 

17 

20 

51 

Oats 


31 

33 

38 

36 

43 

49 

Fat cattle 


58 

49 

48 

48 

61 

62 

Fat sheep 


90 

90 

87 

81 

103 

60 

Fat pigs 


84 

85 

94 

94 

102 

71 

Dairy cows 


63 

09 

74 

72 

74 

87 

Store cattle 


33 

30 

29 

28 

36 

41 

Store sheep 


109 

106 

93 

83 

105 

51 

Store pigs 


125 

135 

148 

151 

171 

91 

Eggs... 


96 

104 

98 

63 

86 

114 

Poultry 

... 

85 

77 

75 

86 

81 

76 

Milk 

*« . 

70 

90 

90 

90 

90 

125 

Butter 

... 

76 

71 

72 

73 

73 

46 

Cheese 


41 

36 

55 

60 

85 

27 

Potatoes 


1 

3 

8 

7 

—1* 

113 

Hay ... 

... 

52 

45 

45 

47 

43 

35 




Decrease. 





* 

* 


* 

* 




The agreement of llie Lancasliiro ('oniiuittee for the Northern 
Area of the county which was due to e-vpire on 31 st .lanuary. 


Conciliation 
Committees in 
Agriculture. 


1923, has now been extended to 30th April. 
The agi'eenient providers for the payment of 
a rate of 378. fid. to teamsmen and stock- 
men for a week of the usual working hours. 


with proportionate rales for other workers. 


Arenuie Wages . — There was little change in the weekly wages 
of ordinary agricultural labourers in England and Wales during 
January. 
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THE NEW DEVELOPMENT FUND 
FOR AGRICULTURE. 

Under the Corn Production Acts (Kepeal) Act, 1921, a sum 
of £1,000,000 was provided for agricultural research and educa- 
tion, the allocatioji to England and Wales being £850,000 and 
that to Scotland £150,000. x\fter the passing of the Act 
decisions had to be reached in the case of England and Wales 
as to the period in wdiich the fund was to be expended. It has 
now been agreed Hint in general the fund (with the interest 
upon it) may be expended in the five-year period April, 1922, to 
March, 1927, and the allocation at present contemplated is 
approximately as follows: — Research and Advisory work, 
£465,000; Higher Agricultural Education, £84,000; County 
Agricultural Education, £170,000; Scholarships for the sons 
and daughiers of agricultural vrorkers, £117,000; Miscellaneous 
Schemes, £74,000. This allocation is provisional, and if on 
investigation the schemes in contemplation prove more or less 
expensive than anticipated some re-arrangement may prove 
necessary. Parti(’ulars of grants to be defrayed wholly or prin- 
cipally from the new fund, in so far as definite decisions have 
alieady been made, are given below. 

National Institute lor Research in Dairying. — A grant of 
£10,900 has been approved from the Fund in aid of the erec- 
tion and adaptation of buildings, the provision of engineering 
plant, etc., on the Shinfield Manor Estate (near Reading) for 
the purposes of a dairy farm for the Institute. The total cost 
of the building scheme is £26,000; of this sum £13,000 is being 
provided l)y the Institute and £13,000 from Government funds. 

Silver Leaf Disease Research at Cambridge ITniversity. — 
Research into Silver Leaf Pisease of fruit trees has been 
carricnl on in a very small way for several years. The Fund 
lias made it possible to extend this work, and a larger scheme 
continuing until 1927 has been approved in principle. A grant 
of £950 for capital expenditure (accommodation for pot plants) 
has boon approved, together with a grant of £800 for main- 
tenance purposes in the six months ending March, 1923. It 
is expended that it will prove possible to approve grants at the 
rate of £1,550 per annum after March. 

East Mailing Research Station.— A gi ant of £6,600 has been 
sanctioned towards a capital expenditure by the Station amount- 
ing to £9,400, as follows: — Working Capital, £4,000; Oast 
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House, 41,400; Houses for Director and Caretaker. 42,000; 
Propagation House and Orchard House. 42,000. 

Agiicultttral and Horticultural Besearch Station, Long 
Ashton, Bristol. — A grant of 46,000 has now been approved 
from the Fund towards a capital expenditure of £6,760 by the 
Station on the development of land, purchased in 1920, as a 
fruit plantation, on making a road, and providing buildings and 
laboratory accommodation. 

Testing of Varieties of Fruit. — A scheme extending over ten 
years has been drawn up in co-operation with the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society for the testing of the potential value of 
varieties of fruit for market purposes; the scheme is under the 
control of a Joint Committee of the Ministry and the Society. 
The teats are to be carried out, in the first place, at the gardens 
of the Royal Horticultural Society at Wisley, but sub-stations 
will be set up as the scheme progresses. Approval in principle 
has been given to the scheme which is estimated to cost £12,000 
in ten years, and a grant of £845 has been sanctioned from 
the Fund for the six months’ period ending March next. 

Experimental and Research Station, Cheshunt. — A grant of 
41,125 has been approved in aid of capital expenditure by the 
Station amounting to .42,250 on new glass-houses, required 
for breeding and ])hysiological investigations on glass-house 
crops. 

Fruit Soils Survey. — This investigation, in which the 
Universities of Bristol and Cambridge are co-operating, is being 
directed to ascertain the extent to which fruit culture can he 
correlated with soil types in the two districts of East Anglia 
and West Midlands. Approval of the work in principle for 
the two years has been signified and grants totalling 4700 for 
the year October, 1922, to September, 1923, have been 
promised. 

Besearch Scholarships and Travelling Fellowships. — An 

expenditure of 42,000 a year has hitherto been incurred in 
providing these scholarships and fellowships. To this sum a 
further 42,000 is proposed to be added per annum until March, 
1927, to enable the number of scholarships and fellowships to 
be increased. 

Besearch in Animal Diseases. — A scheme for the establish- 
ment of an Animal Pathology Research Institute at Cambridge 
University is under consideration, and the extension of work 
alrea^dy in progress at other centres is proposed. A grant of 
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£30,000 to provide for the endowment of a professorship in 
Animal Pathology at Cambridge has been accepted by the 
University Authorities, who will proceed shortly to the election 
of the professor. 

The Provision of Technical Advice and the Investigation of 
Local Problems. — There are three main developments of this 
work which are being financed from the Fund. In the first 
place the Ministry’s scheme of advisers in plant pathology 
will be completed so that there will be an advisory entomologist 
and an advisory mycologist at each of thirteen provincial centres 
in England and Wales. These centres have been increased 
from eleven by the establishment of advisory centres at Cardiff 
University College and at Seale Hayne College. In addition 
to the completion of the Plant Pathology Advisory scheme, it 
is hoped to provide veterinary advisers at selected centres (one 
such adviser has already been appointed at Cardiff). The cost 
of the Advisory Service before the Fund was established was 
£21,000 per annum, and an additional grant to the Ministry 
of £2,600 for the purpose for the academic year October, 1922, 
to September, 1923, has been sanctioned. In the third place 
the provision of funds for extension of advisory work in agri- 
cultural costings at various centres (Cambridge, 'Reading, Wye 
and Leeds) has been approved; the cost will l‘)e approximately 
£3,000 to £8,500 per annum. 

Education at University Departments of Agriculture and 
Agricultural Colleges. — £64,000 has been provisionally allocated 
for grants in aid of capital expenditure at University Depart- 
ments of Agriculture and Agricultural Colleges. The following 
projects have been, or will be, aided out of this money. A 
grant of £15,000 enabled the Royal Agricultural College, Ciren- 
cester, to re-open at the beginning of the present session after 
having been closed since 1914, owing to the War. The scheme 
for providing new buildings for the Agricultural Department 
of the University of Leeds, which had to be stopped in 1914, 
will shortly be put in hand (grunt £15,000). The University 
of Cambridge has been promised £10,000 to enable the School 
of Agriculture to acquire the freehold of the two farms, now 
held on a precarious leasehold tenure and used for teaching 
and research purposes. A grant of £1,500 to tlie Governors of 
the Horticultural College for Women at Swanley has enabled 
improvements to be effected in the laboratory, the dairy and 
the library, and a loan of £3,500 on mortgage at 5 per cent, 
will relieve the financial embarrassments which have for s,)me 
time been a source of anxiety to the x\uthorities of the College. 
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Proposals are under consideration for aiding the provision of 
new buildings for the Agricultural Department of the University 
College of North Wales, Bangor, and for improving the accom- 
modation at the British Dairy Institute, Beading. 

County Agricultural Education.~£70,000, spread over 4 
years, has been allocated for increasing the annual grants to 
eouniies, and so make possible the extension of their systems 
for providing instruction and advice in agricultural subjects. 
A capital grant has been sanctioned to enable the Pibwrlwyd 
Farm Institute Scheme (Carmarthenshire) to be proceeded 
with, and the question of reviving the other Farm Institute 
Schemes (in Durham, Kent, Dincolnshire (Holland) and West 
Sussex), which were stopped by the Cabinet veto in 1920, is 
under consideration. 

The National Poultry Institute Scheme. — Proposals involv- 
ing a net charge on the Fund of some £48,500 for development 
of the poultry industry, have reached an advanced stage of 
(‘onsideration, and more than £5,000 has already been raised by 
the indusiry towards the estimated capital expenditure of 
£26,000. The scheme contemplates that the industry should 
find one-fourth of such capital expenditure. It includes pro- 
vision of facilities for higher instruction in poultry-keeping and 
commercial experiments ai Harper Adams College, for research 
into problems of nutrition and breeding at Cambridge, for 
research into poultry diseases at the Ministry’s Laboratory at 
Addlestone, and for breeding experiments connected with egg 
prodneiion and tableqwultry production. 

Scholarships for the Sons and Daughters of Agricultural 

Workers. — Section 3 of the Corn Production Acts ("Repeal) Act, 
1921, whi(‘h established the Fund, mentioned this purpose 
specifically as one of those to which the money was to be 
applied. A scheme is now in operation under which the following 
scholarships may be awarded annually : — 

10 ('hiSH r, etKiblinsr the liolcler to take the dogiee <*ours(‘ in agricultnr<‘ 
at f;(^rtain University Departments. 

10 Class ir, enabling the holder to take a 2 years’ comse in agricnltiire 
at certain University Departments and Agricultural Colleges. 

300 Term Units — Class 111, enabling the hoMer to attend courses of 
not more than one year’s duration in agriculture, horticulture, 
dairying or poultry keeping at Farm Institutes and similar 
Institutions. 

A Central Committee, which includes representatives of 
University Institutions, Agricultural Colleges, County Author!- 
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ties for Agricultural Education Representatives, Organised Asso- 
ciations of Agricultural Workers, the Board of Education and 
the Ministry, has been set up to make the selections for Class I 
and Class 11 awards, and to advise the Ministry generally on 
the scheme. There are at present, 3 students holding Class I 
Scholarships at Cambridge and 4 at other University Depart- 
ments; 10 hold Class 11 awards at Agricultural Colleges and 
73 hold Class 111 a'wards at Farm Institutes. The total cost 
of the scheme is estimated at £117,000. 


A SUCCESSFUL METHOD OF DEALING 
WITH SURPLUS MILK. 

J. G. Aston and C. T. Sproston. 

In common with olhoj’ milk-sellers the members of the Frod- 
sliam Branch of the National Farmers’ Union were annually 
faced with the recurring problem of how to deal with surplus 
milk. They realized the futility of advising their members that 
they must only sell their milk at a reasonably profitable price, 
without providing an alternative methfKl for (U‘aling with the milk 
of membei's who were unable to realize* those lu'ices, for in order 
to avoid immediate loss this small minority will sell their milk 
for tin- best price thc'V can get at the time and thus weaken the 
position of the whi)le of the milk producers in the district. 

In the early part of the year 1920 the late Mr. Robert Shepherd, 
of Parkside. Aston, was asked to draw uj) a scheme to deal with 
this difficulty, and a considered s('heme was laid before a meeting 
of a large body of farmers in February of tluit year. The scheme 
was ado])ted and a committee, was formed with Mr. V, T, Sproston 
as ehaii'iiian. The energy with which the committee sot to work 
may be gauged by the fa(‘.t that within 4^ months of the scheiiu' 
being accepted a society was formed and called the Frodsham 
Area Surplus Milk S()(*ietv Ltd. ^Phe necessary capital — some 
£r).OC>0 — 'had been secured or ])romised. land had bt^en acquired, 
and a splcmdid up-to-date factory had been built and equipped 
and was working. 

At the opening of the factory, the Chairman. Mr. C. T, 
Sproston. said the object of the scheme was to manufacture 
surplus milk into clieose. and thereby help fanners to obtain a 
reasonable and fair price for their milk. Up to then during the 
flush season the surplus milk of tlio area had been dumped on 
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to the wholesale buyer in such quantities that he had been 
unable to deal with it, causing a considerable loss of the finest 
food that the country produces. By cjonverting this surplus milk 
into good cheese the whole community would benefit. 

It is easy to see that the working of this scheme ensured a level 
supply of milk to the wholesale buyer, and consequently the 
farmer can get Id. or 2d. more per gallon for the quantity he 
sells. This means a considerable sum in the course of a year; 
for example, 2d. per gallon per day on a fifty-gallon per day 
dairy means 8s. 4d. per day, or dC152 a year. Hence, even if 
a shareholder is not getting any direct profit on his capital 
invested in the scheme he benefits considerably indirectly. 

Capital. — ^Tt was considered that it would be necessary to 
raise £5,000 to establish the scheme on a satisfactory basis and 
provide for all reasonable requirements. The money was 
to be subscribed by farmers, milk producers or others directly 
or indirectly connected with farming, on the basis of one £1 
share per dairy cow, with a minimum holding of 5 and a maxi- 
mum of 200 shares for each member, excepting where a reason- 
able case of an embarrassed financial position is established by 
a milk producing member. The share capital is in £1 shfiios 
bearing interest at the rate of 5 per cent, per annum. Each 
shareholder contributes an annual levy of Is. per share. Tlu' 
interest and the levy thus balance each other, so that in practice 
the shareholders receive no interest on the capital, but only the 
returns from the operations of the factory. 

System of Management. — The staff consists of one dairy maid 
only, with extra help when required, and the factory is managed 
by two Honorary Managers and a small Committee and Secretary. 
The system of management is not to buy or sell any milk what- 
soever, but only to manufacture surplus milk into cheese and 
pay on rc^sults, less (’ost of manufacture. The financial position 
of the RO(nety is therefore always safe. Naturally some will ho 
curio\]s to know wliat use is found for the factory when there is 
no suiq^Ius milk. This difficulty was foreseen in building the 
premises, and the cheese room — ^known in the district as the 
Agricultural Hall — was made extra large, fitted with a wood 
block floor and ladies’ and gentlemen’s dressing rooms, and is 
readily let for public meetings, dances, whist drives, etc., when 
not required for the storage of cheese, and brings in a very 
handsome revenue which is applied towards the payment of 
establishment expenses. In c/)nBeqnence of these uses the dairy- 
maid is well occupied in keeping the premises clean. 
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Building and Equipment. — The building consists of a large 
dairy, boiler house, extra large cheese room with ante-rooms 
adjoining, a milk-receiving platform, where milk is unloaded and 
weighed before running into the vats, and a large whey tank. 
The equipment is capable of dealing with 7,000 gallons of milk 
daily. The vats are heated by steam from a large boiler. The 
milk is conveyed in troughs from the weighing machine to the 
vats, and the whey flows down a channel to the whey tank, and is 
readily sold to farmers in the district for pig feeding. The curd 
mill is controlled by electric power and the whole building is 
lighted by electricity. Town water is laid on and the drainage 
is connected to the town sewers. 

The Society w^as registered under the Industrial and Provident 
Societies Acts, 1898, and rules wore formulated by the Com- 
mittee of Management for the control of the Society and sub- 
mitted to the Government Piegistrar and embodied in the 
Government Model Kules. The Committee of Management hold 
monthly meetings for the purpose, of transacting the business 
of the Society, when statements are laid before them showing 
the exact financial position to the date of meeting, and the 
number of gallons of surplus milk received and manufactured 
into cheese, and the cheese sold and in stock. The shareholders 
have an annual meeting in January and a half-yearly meeting 
in July, at wdiich audited statements of accounts are produced 
and cireulat(‘d to all shareholders. 

Results. — The result of the first year’s working, ending 
81st December, 1921, taking into account the bad state of trade 
generally, and the price paid to those who sent surplus milk, 
was considered to be most satisfactory. The total quantity of 
surplus milk dealt with for that period w^as 90,000 gallons. For 
the year ended 31st December,' 1922, the quantity was 12,952 
gallons. Although the quantity of sui-plus milk dealt with during 
the year 1922 was much smaller than 1921, this is aceoiinted for 
by the greater demand by the public for milk. The factory, 
however, can claim to have served the purpose for which it 
was originally built, and it has been a boon to many farmers 
when their supplies wore stopped to have such a place to which 
th€\y could send their milk. The Committee have been able to 
pay very substantial prices per gallon for the milk sent in 
during the past year, and the Society is in a sound financial 
position. The cheese made is sold only when there is a demand 
for it on the market. 

If this article should be a means of inducing farmers in other 
parts of the country to consider establishing surplus milk 
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factories on the same lines, it would be wise for them to keep in 
mind the advantage of erecting the factory near a populous 
neighbourhood so that the premises may be let during slack 
periods as described above. 

The Committee of Management are of the opinion that if 
similar factories were erected throughout the country the 
problem of dealing with surplus milk would be more easily 
overcome, and the fixing of prices at contract time would be more 
equitably arranged bt^tween producer and buyer. The Com- 
mittee is prepared to give farmers all the assistance possible by 
placing their rules, etc., before them, and by receiving deputa- 
tions for a pc'vsonal inspection of the factory. 


SHEEP SCAB: SUCCESSFUL METHODS 
OF ERADICTION ON THE PRECELLY 
RANGE, PEMBROKESHIRE. 

0. V. Slinn, M.R.C.V.S., 

Ministry of Ayncnlture and Fisheries. 

The Precelly Range lies in the north of Pembrokeshire and 
is in extent between 6 and 8 miles long and about 3 miles in 
breadth. The highest peak, Poel Cwm Cerwyn, is 1,760 feet 
above sea level. The lower portion of the range is marshy, but 
generally the pasturage is good and the ascent of the range is 
not steep. There are practically no farms or holdings on the 
mountain, all of them being situated along the foot. The sheep 
running on the range are the usual type of small cross-bred 
Welsh. They are allowed to run on the mountain throughout 
the year and the majority lamb there, only the weaker ones 
being brought down for this purpose. It is usual to allow 
one ram to about twenty ewes; lambing commences towards 
the end of February and terminates usually by the middle 
of May. The sheep are gathered for washing about the 
middle of June and this is done collectively. They are then 
turned back to the range and are brought down later in smaller 
lots for shearing. 

The sheep on the range all belong to the farmei-s who have 
their farms at the foot of the range and have the right of 
grazing. No other sheep are brought on to the range for this 
purpose. The number of sheep on the mountain varies according 
to the year but the average is about 13,000. 
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Public Dipping Baths. — In 1910 sheep scab was very 
prevalent on this range and from October of that year to 
September, 1911, 52 cases were found. In 1911 the Board 
of Agriculture made an order for the double dipping of all 
sheep on the Precelly Mountain Bange and on the farms in 
contact with the range. In order to carry out this double 
dipping effectively tj;ie County Council sanctioned the erection 
of six public dipping baths on the range, and during that year 
six centres were selected by the Chief Constable of the County 
in conjunction with an Inspector of the Board of Agriculture. 
The centres selected were at Clynseithmaon, Caermenin, Peny- 
groes, Brynberian, New Inn, and Ffynondicki. 

The baths and the receiving and dripping pens were erected 
at the expense of the County of Pembroke. The farmers, how- 
ever, undertook to do all the haulage of the material for the 
work. 'J’he size of the pens varies slightly at the various baths, 
but the average is 36 ft. bj" 30 ft. At one bath, Brynberian, 
where a large number of sheep are dipped, there are two dipping 
tanks side by side with pens 52 ft. by 80 ft. The dipping tanks 
are made of concrete and the fencing of the pens is of half 
width old railway sleepers and originally, square mesh sheep 
netting, somewhat similar to that in use in Canada, was used. 
This, however, was found to be too large a mesh and an ordinary 
nmall mesh wire netting was substituted and proved t'ft'ective. 
The cost of the six stations was £126. 

At first the Hiku-s of the pens were natural earth : this, however, 
was found to be very undesirable as the baths were fouled very 
quickly, necessitating continued and otherwise unnecessaiy 
cleaning of the tank and renewal of the dip. In 1918 the 
County decided to cement each of the receiving pens at a cost 
to the County of just under £820, which amount represents the 
cost of cement and labour connected with mixing and laying the 
concrete; the farmers provided the aggregate and as before did 
all the haulage. It must be home in mind in connection with 
this expense that the baths are widely distributed and in out of 
the wav places, with no facilities for lodging the workmen who 
had to be conveyed to and from work, and the high prices 
ruling during the year this work was done (1918) must also 
be taken into account. 

The plan and illustration show the arrangement at Brynberian, 
where two tanks are provided. Water for the baths and for 
cleaning the receiving pen is conducted by gravitation from 
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watercourses in the vicinity of the baths, no outlets are pro- 
vided and the baths are emptied by bailing : it was thought that 
with a pipe outlet there was danger of this getting stopped up 
with sediment. The County last year sanctioned the cementing 
of the dripping pens and this work will be put in hand in due 
course, thus making what will be as near as possible ideal 
dipping baths and centres. 

Progress of Eradication. — In 1911 the County supplied the 
sheep dip and all the sheep on the range were dipped free of 
charge. In the following year the County again supplied the 
dip but a charge of one penny per sheep was made for the double 
dipping, and this was collected by the Police Ofi&eers in charge 
at each bath. From 1918 to the present day the farmers have 
supplied their own dip, and they also keep the fencing of all 
the pens in gcK)d order. The County authorities continue to be 
responsible for the uj)keep of (ho baths and undertake any 
necessary repairs. In winter the baths and floors of the pens 
are well covered with bracken and similar material as a safe- 
guard against injury from frost. 

I’he double dipping Order was kept in force until 1914. in 
which year the number of ceases of sheep scab on the range was 
reduced to three. Since 1915, in the absence of scab, a single 
dipping only lins been carried out, and it is very satisfactory to 
bo able to re(‘ord that from 1915 to the date of writing no case 
of sheep scab has been found on the mountain or traced 
to ^lieep running thereon. For this excellent result the 
action of the County Authorities in equipping the centres, the 
very thoi*ough manner in which the dij)ping has been organised 
by the Chief Constable of the County and carried out by the 
Police Officers under him. and the n^idy co-operation of the 
flock owners, are responsible. 

Method of Dipping. — The arrangements for carrying out the 
dipping are as follows : — 

The date is fixed for the dipping by the Local Authority and 
the farmers are given due notice. On the day before the 
dipping two Police Officers are told off for duty at each centre, 
where they arrive at 10 in the morning atid satisfy theraselves 
that the baths and pens are in order and clean, and the 
fencing in good repair. They then accompany the farmers 
with their dogs up the mountain. When they all are at 
their respective stations along the top ridge of the range the 
Superintendent of Police in charge gives the signal, usually by 
waving two flags, to start driving the mountain, the signal 

B 
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being given as nearly as possible at an agreed time. The whole 
of the moimtain is thus simultaneously driven and all sheep 
brought down to the various centres in order to commence dipping 
as early as possible on the following morning. The control of 
the sheep during the night is by watchers and dogs, and works 
satisfactorily. On the day of dipping another party with dogs, 
and again accompanied by the police, start in the morning as 
soon as it is light from each centre and search the mountain to 
collect any stray sheep which may have escaped the first drive, 
and no sheep are allowed to return to the mountain until all 
the parties have returned with the collected strays, after which 
the sheep which have been dipped are permitted to go back to 
the mountain. 

A police officer is in charge of each bath and he supervises 
the mixing of the dip in strict a<‘Cordanee with the manufac- 
turer’s directions and sees that the dip is one approved by the 
Ministry. He also sees that the dip is kept up to full strength 
and sees that every sheep is properly and effectively dipped. The 
length of time each sheep is in the bath is taken by the watch. 

The number placed in the bath at once varies from three to 
five in accordance with the size of the sheep. The officer in 
charge also keeps a record of the number of sheep dipped at 
his centre. At the single dipping in August of last year 
12,849 sheep were dipped and no casualties occurred: in addition 
to these 1,676 sheep were brought to the baths from farms 
adjoining the range and in contact with them, making a total 
of 14,525. 

From the above particulars it is, 1 think, clearly shown that 
sheep scab can be eradicated from a mountan range if the 
following essentials are carried out : — 

(1) A simultaneous double dipping with an approved dip 
of all the sheep on the range, the mixing and keeping up of 
the strength of the dips used being under adequate super- 
vision, and the length of time the sheep are in the bath 
checked by the watch and by no other method. 

(2) The provision of adequate baths at selected stations. 

(3) The thorough driving of the whole range by parties, 
each accompanied by an officer of the Local Authority, the 
first drive to be on the day before the day of dipping. 

(4) A second drive, the parties again accompanied by an 
officer of the Local A\ithority on the day of dipping to gather 
all strays not collected on the first drive. 
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(5) No sheep to be allowed to return to the mountain 
before the return of all parties from the second drive. 

In conclusion I would express my thanks to Mr. Summers, 
Chief Constable of the County of Pembroke, and to Mr. A. H. 
Thomas, A.E.I.B.A,, County Surveyor, the former for much 
valued assistance and information and the latter for specially 
drawing plans of the bath and supplying particulars as to the 
c*OBt of the work for the purpose of this article. 


GLIMPSES OF AMERICAN 
HORTICULTURE. 

n. 

HORTICULTURAL RESEARCH STATIONS. 

W. G. Lobjoit, O.B.E., J.P., 

Controller of Ilortlcidtnre , Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Arlington Experimental Farm. — The Federal Experimental 
Farm al Arlington, near Washington, forms part of an estate 
which at one time Ijelonged to a member of the family of 
George Washington, and it is rumoured that in the early days 
of settlement it was exchanged for a few barrels of tobacco. 
The land under cultivation has been added to by filling up 
extensive marshes with dredgings from the River Potomac. 
The debris is drawn up from the river, and then forced by 
compressed air through pipes to the site desired. 

The apple experiments embrace some stwen hundred 
varieties. Most of the trees were bearing good croiis at the 
time of my visit in May, 1922. There were several examples 
of pear blight on the pear trees, which w^ere bearing no crop, 
and none of them looked really healthy. Large collections of 
roses, irises, and peonies are maintained. 

A distinctive feature of the operations is a large installation 
for cold storage, the object being to determine the extent to 
which cold storage of fruit can be carried out commercially, 
especially for grape fruit from the southern states. This fruit, 
which is usually marketed in the early spring, is nearly over 
by the time the hot weather sets in. The investigation is to 
determine whether by cold storage supplies could be held back 
for a month or six weeks. Fruit was shown to me which had 
been in storage for three weeks, and during that period had 

B 2 
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increased in value by two dollars per box. Another object of 
experiment is nuts. Walnuts and Peccan nuts are stored after 
being shelled. The latter, which are grown in the middle 
western states, are fast becoming an important commercial 
product. Potatoes were being experimented with, and some 
wei’e shown me which had been in store for two years. 
Specimens taken out and planted had germinated. 

An important experiment was in progress to determine the 
temperature at which apples could be preserved for the longest 
time in good condition, without destroying their flavour. An 
installation of thermo-couples was in operation for determining 
the temperature at the heart of the apple. The temperature 
curve of this was very peculiar, because it showed that while 
the process of freezing w^as going on the temperature decreased 
inwards to the heart, while as soon as freezing was completed 
the temperature increased towards the hearts I tasted apples 
of the 1920 crop which had been in a tempera ture of about 
36° F. for two years. They were sound, but quite flavourless. 
Another experiment was with cut flowers. Specimens of 
Lihiim TTarrisil whitdi had been in sloie for eight weeks were 
in quite perfect condition. 

Bel Plant Breeding Station. — A Inamdi of the Arlington 
Experimental Farm is the Plant Breeding Station at BeK 
about twenty miles from Washington. This was the station 
where the late Dr. Van Peet carried out his wcll-kuown work 
of plant breeding. Baspberries are rec^eivnig great attention, 
particularly black raspberries, and crosst's of raspberries and 
blackberries. None of the varieties 1 saw seemed to reach the 
standard of our newer varieties. Strawberries also were not 
neglected. Specimens of most of the European varieties 
appeared weak and sickly, and were evidently not happy. 
The American experiments are made upon a native variety. 

Chestnut canker, which is spreading rapidly, and doing 
much damage among the trees of this valuable commercial 
wood, is the subject of research, the object being to discover 
a variety immune from its attacks. 

Considerable work is being done by Mr, Darrew on stocks 
for fruit propagation. The favourite method of propagating 
these stocks at Bel is not by stock beds as with us, but by root 
propagation. 

Oornell University. — Horticulture is treated as an important 
subject at Cornell University. On the vegetable trial ground 
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experiments were being carried out in the control of the 
cabbage slug. The most successful preventive was a solution 
of 1 oz. of corrosive sublimate in 8 gal. of water, half a cupful 
of which was put round each plant five days after planting, 
and repeated every week for three weeks; a process which may 
be successfu) but can hardly be called economically possible 
for commercial growing. 

From Cornell* University valuable extension work is 
carried out, the suggestion for which came from our 
University extension work, the object being to present 
farmers with the knowledge acquired by research and 
experiment at the University. The plan followed is to 
form ccmmunity corninittees in the farming centres, from 
which a Council of the Committees is elected, which meets 
annually, and maps out the work for each county. An Execu- 
tive Committee for a whole State undertakes the administra- 
tion. Contact is kept up with the farmer by means of County 
Agents, who are similar to our County Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural Organisers. There are women agents to come ipto 
touch with the homes of the farmers and spread knowledge 
of kitchen gardening, home preserving and domestic economy 
generally. 

One development at Cornell is the arrangement by which 
every grower within the sphere of influence of the University 
is telephoned to direct when it is the time to begin any form of 
spraying. 

On the extensive fruit plantations of the University several 
experiments were being carried out. The cultivation was 
conducted by means of a caterpillar tractor and disc harrow. 
Pear trees had been pruned to keep them dw^arfed, the object 
being to save labour in picking. So far as could be seen the 
effect was to produce a bushy tree, rather ornamental, but of 
decreased fruitfulness, 

Geneva Horticulture Station. — At Geneva, New York State, 
is the famous Horticulture Kesearch and Experiment Station, 
with Dr. Thatcher as Director, and Dr. U. P. Hedrick as 
Vice-Director. It is from this Station that the important 
works “The Apples of New York,’* “The Plums of New 
York,” etc., have come from the pen of Dr. Hedrick. The 
records include an elaborate card index system extending to 
most varieties of fruit, with hand-painted pictures and all data 
as to characteristics, etc. Fruit breeding is carried out exten- 
sively with apples, plums, cherries, peaches, raspberries and 
gooseberries. The last produce very inferior results at present. 
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The American gooseberry is miserably small, scarcely bigger < 
than a blackcurrant, and the only European sort that appears 
to persist at all in the American climate is “ Winhams* In- 
dustry,'* which is being used as a parent in an endeavour to 
get better varieties. Experiments are also being made with 
wild berries, such as dogwood and elderberry, to endeavour to 
evolve an edible variety of commercial importance. 

Close to Geneva is the city of Rochester, which is the most 
attractive city I saw in Ameri(;a, and in many respects has 
ideal characteristics. It has a population of 150,000, and has 
1,600 acres of park. Mr. Dunbar, a Scotsman, has been in 
charge of the City parks for 85 years. He has established an 
Arboretum at Highland Park, where he has valuable collec- 
tions of azaleas and rhododendrons, and incidentally he 
remarked that, on account of quarantine rules, he was unable 
to replace European specimens of either of these plants when 
they died. Mr. Dunbar makes a speciality of lilacs, and at 
the time of my visit a large collection was in full blossom. 
Many important new varieties are the result of his work. 

Near to the city of Rochester there is a large area devoted 
to the production of vegetable crops for market, and extensive 
apple orchards. In one of these, owned by a member of the 
State Legislature, extending to 220 acres in all, dry spraying 
was in operation at the time of my visit. The formula in use 
was lead arsenate 15 lb., copper sulphate 5 lb., lime 80 lb. 
The machine used was a power installation mounted on a lorry 
drawn by two horses. The powder was foiced through flexible 
steel tubes about 2 in. in diameter. The owner said his men 
there preferred dry spraying, and he was hoping his experiment 
might prove a success aa he would be glad to do away with wet 
spraying. He said that the cost of keeping the orchards clear 
of weeds had been materialh’ decreased since he had adopted 
the method of discing, the disc harrow being drawn by a 
Fordson tractor. 

Wisconsin University. — The University of Wisconsin at 
Madison is in the middle of a large dairy country, but it is 
developing an important horticultural station with a keen staff 
devoted to research in horticultural problems. Mr. Roberts is 
giving his attention to the alternate habit in apples. He 
believes it is a result of the difference in balance between 
hydrocarbons and nitrates. He showed me apples of the variety 
“ Wealthy ** in pots, by treatment of which he was controlling 
the fruiting. An interesting example of what he considered 
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to be a proof of the correctness of his theory was four salvias 
of the “ Pride of Zurich ’* variety. They had been used in an 
experiment for testing the effect of long and short periods of 
daylight upon the growth of plants. Those that had been sub- 
jected to the long daylight were large and sturdy plants. 
Those whirl] had been subjected to the shorter light were small 
and dwarfed. Mr. Poberts had taken these, and had applied 
nitrate to one of each. That one which had been in the long 
daylight and had nitrate applied had been thrown into vigorous 
and succulent grow'th. The other, which had been subjected 
to the short daylight, after the application of nitrate had pro- 
duced abundant flowers. Mr. Tioberts was also carrying out 
experiments in mosaic disease, and he had come to the con- 
clusion that it was largely a matter of temperature. Tn his 
opinion the optimum temperature for potato mosaic disease 
was from 50^ to 05^ F., while the maximum temperature at 
w^hich il could exist was 75^ F. For tobacco the optimum 
temperratuiv was 82® to 88® F., and the maximum temperature 
97® F". Onion smut had been a subject of experiment, and it 
was found that treating the land with formaldehyde when 
drilling the seed was a preventive. 

The extension work carried out by this University is on a 
different system from that of Cornell. Here the County 
Agents, who arc graduates, visit the farmers, and on com- 
munication from them an expert on whatever difficulty has to 
be solved is sent out direct from the University to the farm. 

Florida University. — Florida University is situated at Gains- 
ville, a city where the main line of the railway runs along the 
centre of the main street. One import<ant object of experiment 
is to discover a grass which will endure in the climate of 
Florida. Specimens collected from China and Australia are 
being cultivated. Mr. Berger is here carrying out the culture 
of parasitic fungi for the destruction of scale. Cultures are 
made in bottles by the gross, and sold to farmers at three 
dollars a dozen. Cultivation of citrus fruit is an important 
induslry in Florida, and experiments are being carried out at 
the University to determine the amount of moisture absorbed 
by the trees. Huge tanks are used in which the trees are 
planted, and care is taken to measure them, and the water 
given. The surplus is drained off at the bottom of the tank 
and then measured. 

It was the writer’s good fortune to see the system of 
fighting the citrus canker in operation. It is well known lhat 
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this disease, of Asiatic origin, has threatened the cultivation of 
citrus fruits with extinction. The spot visited was near Fort 
Lauderdale, at the extreme South of Florida. It was an 
affected grove in the “ Everglades,'* a vast area on the confines 
of the Indian territory which is only sparsely settled. About 
forty scientifically trained inspectors from all over the State 
were concentrated there. They lived under real “ Wild West ** 
conditions. Each inspector is dressed in white overalls before 
going into the grove, and on leaving, everything t‘xposod is 
washed in formalin. Each tree is thoroughly inspected, the 
affected ones marked, and then follows a party with a flame 
projector by which the marked trees are burnt to the ground. 
Afterwards the roots are pulled up by a tractor, heaped 
together, and burnt. The whole of the soil and the dykes and 
surroundings are burnt over, treated with formaldehyde, and 
the place is quarantined for two years. One fine grove of grape 
fruit just in full bearing w^as in process of complete destruction 
— and there is no compensation to the unlucky planter! 

One feature of the State organisation of Florida is the 
elaborate inspection of nurseries which is carried out in con- 
nection with the plant quarantine. A copy of every invoice 
of nursery stock sold in the State is sent to the University 
and filed. No movement of nursery stock is allowed without 
a permit, and track is kept of all nursery stock coming into the 
State from any other State. This involves a most elaborate 
organisation, and the Quarterly Bulletin of the State Plant 
Board of Florida gives the number of inspectors and other 
officers engaged in this work as 102. 

Canada. — At Ottawa there is a State Experiment Farm 
where extensive work is being earned out in investigations upon 
the degree of resistance of apples to the severe cold of the winters 
in Canada. Plant Breeding is being done with strawberries 
and roses, and many types of flowers. Great interest is taken 
in the question of registration of new plants, and the discussions 
which have taken place in the Council of Horticulture here 
have been watched with great interest. The Department there 
would be willing to co-operate with us if effective measures 
could be elaborated. 

The Canadian horticulturist is a greater believer in legisla- 
tion than are his (‘orifrferes here. A Bill was then in progress 
before the Canadian House of Commons for the establishment 
of (oinpulsory grading of potatoes and onions, and for the 
standardisation of packages for vegetables. This Bill has since 
been passed into law. 
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A TRIAL OF MOWING MACHINES. 

It is a well-known fact that the mower is of com- 
paratively recent development, and although a crudely 
designed reaper was in use in a few districts a hundred and 
fifty years ago, it was used only for cutting the grain crop and 
was unknown to the majority of farmers. In its general 
principle of a reciprocating knife passing through a series of 
slotted fingers the mechanical mower has undergone practically 
no change since its invention. Such improvements as have 
been made are of recent date, and affect the details of the 
independent parts and the method of traction. They cannot be 
said to have contributed anything in the way of evolving new 
or improved principles in the machine as a whole. Little, if 
any, serious investigation has been made in this direction, 
although there is every indication that work along these lines 
would be amply rewarded. 

The possibilities of the mower have in recent years been 
decidedly enlarged as a result of the successful introduction 
of the agricultural tractor. In America, mowers have been 
devised for attachment to the tractor, and a number of these 
attachments were introduced into this country after the War. 
1’luiy have attracted considerable attention from the agricul- 
tural community from whom numerous inquiries have been 
received by the Ministry as to their utility. With a view to 
obtaining some general data as to the performance of these 
mowing attachments comparative tests have been made of an 
'irdinarv horse mower, two-horse movrers drawn by a tractor, 
tod four tractor mowing attachments. The tests took place in 
July, 1922, at Abbots Hall Farm, Great Wigborough, Col- 
chester, on land placed at the disposal of the Ministry by the 
<jourtesy of Mr. H. M. Everard, Terling, Witham, Essex. 

Before proceeding to set out the results obtained at Great 
Wigborough it may be of use briefly to review the general 
advantages and disadvantages of horse-drawn mowers. First as 
to disadvantages : the irregularity in the speed of horses affects 
the quality of the mowing: horses are often pulled up abruptly 
when a particularly heavy patch of grass is encountered, thus 
involving backing and restarting and a consequent loss of time 
and labour : horses cannot be worked for long hours together 
on a heavy crop, a change usually being necessary at midday. 
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On the other hand the work done by the horse mower is ' 
generally good, whilst the danger of knife-breakage is reduced 
to a minimum owing to the abrupt stoppage of the horses when 
an obstacle is encountered. 

It was to be anticipated that tractor-drawn mowers and 
tractor mowing attachments in virtue of their greater capacity 
and power would overcome many of the disadvantages found 
with horse-drawn mowers. A machine can be driven at a 
constant speed for long hours, cut a greater width, and is only 
slightly affected by irregularities in the density of the crop. 

In the tests records were taken of each device under the two 
main heads: (a) economic, and (h) mechanical. Under (a) the 
following data were collected : — 

Cost of fuel, Jubricjints and general upkeep in relation to capacity. 

Labour, amount and cost. 

Cleanness of cutting. 

Ciipa(;ity in acres per day of 8 hours. 

Working costs per acre, 

t,)uantity of woik done. 

Damage done ro crop through weigid of wheels and equipment of 
wheels. 

Under (h ) : — 

Weight of machine. 

Drawbar load, 

(icar losses and etlicieney. 

Speed of cutting. 

Coiistruetion of cutter bar and coniponent parts in relation to elheieney 
of cutting. 

Ratyio of knife speed and travelling speed. 

Eflect of ditfeient textures of gra.ss on knife speed. (Time did not 
permit this test to he (aunpletcd.) 

Kfba't of iMoIstui’f on knife parts. 

The Test Ground and Scheme of Test. — The land on which 
tJie teat took place had very prominent stetches and carried a 
very uneven crop. Tn consequence the conditions imposed on 
the machines were severe and were calculated to reveal any 
weaknesses in design or construction. 

The crop was composed of mixed grasses with a preponder- 
ance of ryegrass and had been laid down for pasture. It was 
a rather poor crop yielding from 16 to 20 cwt. per acre, as 
against the average of 21| cwt. per acre for permanent grass 
in England and Wales. 

The machines were worked each on more than one field in 
order to equalise, as far as possible, the conditions of test. 
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Besults.— 

(1) The “ Albion" Horse Mower . — Manufactured by Messrs, llarriaoii an<l 
McGregor and ('o. Ltd., Albion Iron Works, Leigh, Lancs. Price, July, 
11 ) 22 , £ 30 . 

The pitman wlieel on tlie Albion inachiiie is driven from a pinion engaging 
With a toothed wheel rigidly attat;hed to the land wheel. The connecting rod 
is of iron. A 5 ft. cutter-bar projects from the left and is mounted on small 
wheels, the htdght of tlie inner one of which is adjustable. The cutter-bar is 
rigid and is fitted with “3 in. centre fingers. It is attached to the main frame 
by a double jointed concentric hinge which retains the throw of the knife 
exactly the same from centre to centre at any angle of the cutter. The 
lifting and tilting levers are conveniently placed, and are easy to operate.* 
Total w( irking time ... ... ... 8 hr. 37 min. 

Total acreage cut ... ... ... ... b'4 

Aeies cut per hour ... ... ... 0*75 

C'ost per acre ... ... ... ... 3s. 4d. 

Two horses wore n'rpiired to draw this machine and these were changed 
at midday for a fresh juiir. The horses were worked at a good pace, bui 
\\'<*re given frcfpient rests. The time occupied by resting has been included 
in the totJil working linn*. (Jwing to the rigid construction of the cutler-bar, 
gi*od cutting could not he done in the furrows when working on the stetebed 
land. This machine sliowed the highest coat per acTc cut, whilst the acreage 
cur per hour was the lowest. This result was due to the slow speed of travel 
and the small width of cut, us compared with the tractor-drawn devices. 

(2) BenUtll Home Mower. (Experimental Machine). — Manufactured hv 
M(*shrs. E, IJ. Ihmtall & Co.. Malden. Essex. Price. July, 1322, £30. Fordson 
1 1 actor, £120. 

Jhuing the tests two types of Bentall machines were used, one of the 
.standard and the otlier an cxptTimental type. The chief dift'erence between 
tlie two machines was that tlie experimental machine was lighter and the 
<*astcr block w'as mountc<l with the ring co\ci. 

A 4 ft. (i in, <*ntt«*r-har is mounted on runner wheels, and is placed on 
the right liand side of the machine, wi*ll under the ohsia vation of the operator 
The lifting and tilting levers are <‘asy to operate. A fool clutch is provided 
for engaging the gears. 

The drive is obtained by spur and bevel gearing from the main axle, and 
the flit man whecd actuates the knife by means of an iion connecting rod. 
Ample provision is matlc for lubrication. 

'fotal working time ... ... ... t hr. 18 min. 

Total acreage cut 4*7 

Acres cut per hour .. ... ... 1 03 

(\)st per acre ... ... ... ... 3s. 2d. 

This machine was drawn h> a Fordson tractor, and required a mowing* oper 
ator in addition to the tractor driver. The cost of tliis method was higli and only 
a small acreage was (uit per hour, but the quality of work done was excellent. 
The results obtained in tlie test must not be regarded as a reflection upon the 
design of the machine, but rather as a proof that under the conditions of test, 
the use of a single mower drawn l> 3 ' tractor is not economical. 

* A detailed description of each machine is not given as the reader will be 
familiar with the general constructional details of the modern inow^'cr. 
Reference is made solely to special features. 
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(3) BmtalVs Horne Mowers (Tm Machines ), — Hitch manufactured by 
Messrs. Kingdon & Co., 105, Whitecrotts’Street, London, E.C.l. Price, June, 
11)21, U 12s. 6d. 

A Bentall standard and an experimental type machine were coupled to- 
gether by means of a Kingdon liitch and drawn bj^ a Fordson tractor. 

Total working time ... ... ... 6hr. 17min. 

Total acreage cut 13*1. 

Acres cut per hour ... , 2*48. 

Cost per acre ... ... ... ... Is. lid. 

Six inches were allovvod for overlapping, so that altogether the width of 
cut was 8 ft, 6 in. The tractor proved easily capable of hauling the two mowers, 
but there was awkwardness in turning corners. The hitch pennittod the 
drawbar of the second machine to drop and the iingers of the cutter-bar on 
the rear Tna(d)ine had therefore a tendency to dig. Both mowers did ex- 
cellent woik, b\it owing to the speed at which they travelled the bearings 
became hot and frequent lubrication was necessary. 

The high speed of working and the great width of cut more than set <»tT 
the cost of the extra labour required. Subject to there being a suthciently 
large acreage, there is no doubt that where a farmer i>wns two mowers, and a 
tractor, goo<I results can l*e obtained by employing them in this manner. 

(A) The (uimore Mowing Attachment . — Manufactured by the Rodeaiok 
Lean Manufacturing Co., English representatives : Messrs. A. Dugdale Ltd., 
65, Conduit Street, London, W.l. Price, July, 11)22, £34 10s. 

The Cutmore mowing attachment is constructed solely for use with a 
Fordson tractor. The ti ft. cutter-bar projects on tlie right side, midway 
between the front and rear wheels. The pitman gear is actuated hv an 
enclosed shaft, driven in its turn by a chain from the main worm shaft at the 
rear of the tractor. A cover effectively prevents t)je pitman wheel fiorn 
becoming choked by grass. The entter-har is fitted with 3 in. centre tingnrs, 
and acleaiance of about 1/16 in. is])ermittcd between the linger and the blade. 
Six arche<l w^earing clips arc provided. The entter-har runs on tw'o shoes ami 
levers are provided for lifting and tilting it. The clutch lever for engaging 
the mowing attachment is conveniently placed. In the event of the cutter- 
har encountering an obstacle, a wooden safety peg on the drag bar is broken, 
which causes tlie tractor foot clutcli to he w*ithdrawri and so pre\ents flamagc 
to the cutter-bar. 

Total w'orking time ... ... ... 15 hr. 3 min. 

Total acreage cut . 23’7 

Acres cut per hour 1*58 

Cost per acre ... ... ... Is. lid. 

The knife speed of this device was comparatively s]ow\ and in conaequ<*nce 
it was found necessary to run the tractor fast in order to obtain efficient 
cutting. The cutter-har was flexible and followed the contour of the gnmnd 
very closely. On rough ground the wooden safety pin was broken very 
frequently, and a larger pin might be used without risk of damage to the 
attachment. The lifting lever w'as not easy to operate. The nuts required 
fiequent attention, as the vibration of the tractor caused them to work loose. 

The Cutmore cut a greater average acreage in the hour than any of tlie 
other tractor mowing attachments. 






-Till' Taro-M vers Truclor Mowinj' Attachment. 
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(5) The'" InternationaV' Tractor Mowing Attachment. — Manufactured by 
the International Harvester Ct». ((Ircat Britain) Ltd., 80, Finsbury Pavement, 
London. Price, July, 1022, X37 ; Tractor, International Junior, £250. 

This attachment iw constructed solely for use with the International Junior 
Tractor and has a 7 ft. cutter-bar. The pitman wheel is placed on the left 
hand side of the tractor and is driven from the main traihsmiHsion shaft. A 
wooden connecting rod operates under the tractor, while tlie cutter-bar is 
placed on the right hand side midway between the front and rear wheels. The 
cutter-bar runs on two shoes and is fitted with 3 in. centre lingers. Two 
levers are provided, one for lifting, the other for tilting the ciitt(M-bar. 

Total working time h hr. 3 min. 

Total acreage cut ... 7*3 

Acres cut per hour ... ... ... P21 

Oust per acre ... ... ... ... 2fi. lid. 

Vtiry good cutting was done with this attachment <jn icvel ground, but on 
rough ground the lingers on tlie cutter-bar dug in, t>wing to tlie tilting lever 
not having sulticient movement. The lifting lever was awkwardly placed and 
ditticult t(» oj)erate and it was neccssarv for the li actor drivtT to leave his seat 
in order to reach it. In conse<pn;nce it was iinpossihle to take full advantage 
of the si)eod of this tra(;tor. 

(0) The Oiwell Tractor Mowing Attachment. — Manufactured by the 
Otwcll Mowing Com[uuiy, (i53H. Livernois Avenue, Detnal, U.8.A. 

The OtW( 11 att<iehnieiit is constructed solely foi use with a Fordsoii 
tractor, luit dillcrs from othei Fordson attaehincnts inasmuch as the pitman 
wheel is driven by mcuins of an enclosed shaft fioin the f)ulley' shaft, 'riie 
whole attachment is placed on the right-haiul side of the tractoi, and the 
• utter-har projects midway l)ctween the fiont ami rear wheels 

Total woiking time ... ... ... H hr. 3() min. 

Total acreage cut ... ... ... ... 12’h 

Acies cut per hour ... Pol 

Cost per acre Is. lOd. 

Tlic euttcr-har on this attachment was not very fit'xible, and eon8e(picntlv 
good cutting was not done in the furrows. The pitman wheel wuvs a great 
source of trouble, as owing to its position close to the ground it wa.s 
frequently cln)ked with grass and the bearings became hot. 3'he spring 
suspension of tins attachment was very good. 

f7) The Taco-Mgera Tractor Mowing .litavhment. — Agents — The Tractor 
Appliance Company, 58, Middlesobro’ Koad, Coventry. IVice, July, 11)22, £4,5. 

This attachment is constructed for use with a Fordson ti actor. The pitman 
wheel is mounted on a shaft which forms a continuation of the worm shaft of 
the tractor, a very simple drive being obtained b}^ this means. Tlie cutter-bar 
i*^ plai‘ed on the right hand side, to the rear of the tractor driving wheel. The tift. 
cnlter-har is very flexible and the. whole method of suspension very good. 

Total working time 11 hr. 15 min. 

Total acreage cut 17 

Acres per hour 1*51 

Cpst per acre 2s. 0<1. 

The acreage cut by this attachment was high, while the excellent suspen- 
sion and flexibility^ of the cutter bar enablt'd very close cuttinjf to he done. 
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Though a simple drive is obtained by placing the attachment at the rear of 
Ihe machine, this advantage appears to be more than offset by the fact that 
the tractor driver is compelled to look back to observe the work done. The 
clutch for throwing the mowing gear in and out of action was found to he 
inaccessible to the tractor driver. The lifting lever required great exertion to 
operate it, and in addition was set too close to the tractor wiieel. The pitman 
wheel frequently became choked with grass owing to its closeness to the ground 
and lack of protection. 

Economic Results. — The principal economic factors to be 
taken into account in estimating the relative cost of the various 
machines tested are (a) Capital cost, (h) Labour required, 
(c) Width of cut, and (d) Speed of cutting. 

The prices of the various mowing devices varied from ^£30 for 
the horse mower to £45 for the Taco-Myers tractor attachment. 
The mowing machine (as distinct from the tractor attachment) 
required one man when drawn by horses, two men when diawn 
by tractor, and three when the double unit was drawm by a 
tractor. On the other hand, only one man was required through- 
out with the tractor mowing attachments. The width of cut and 
the speed of cutting enabled every tractor attachment to do nearly 
double the work of the horse drawn mower. 

While there was found to be no substantial (if any) advantage 
in operating a single mower with a tractor rather than with 
horses, it was clearly substantially cheaper to operate two mowers 
by tractor, or to use a tractor attachment. Between these two 
methods of employing a tractor there is probably little difference 
in cost in the long run, but the saving in capital cost when only 
liTi ulincliment has to bo purchased is nevertheless an advan- 
tage, and there is the further consideration that every reduction 
in the items of machinery on the farm, so long as there is no 
loss in eflEiciency, tends to a reduction in overhead expenses. 

It will be recognised when examining the figures of cost per 
acre contained in the table that while they give a general 
indication of the relative cost of each method they do not give 
a precise indication of the relative economy of the various devices. 
A margin must be allowed for experimental error, and a differ- 
ence of a few pence is not significant. Moreover, the particular 
conditions under which the test took place have to be allowed 
for. Owing to the width of cut the tractor wheels ran on the 
previously cut swath. Actually in the test no difficulty from 
this cause was experienced in the subsequent operations, but 
it is considered that if the land was soft the strokes on the 
tractor wheels would force the grass into the ground and 
hinder subsequent operations, 

(To he concluded,) 
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CREDIT FOR AGRICULTURISTS. 

The Beport of the Committee appointed by the Government 
to inquire into the question of Agricultural Credit has now been 
issued. The Committee consisted of Sir Theodore G. Chambers, 
K.B.E., Vice-Chairman of the National Savings’ Committee 
(Chairman), Sir Francis Floud, Secretary, Ministry of Agricul- 
tare and Fisheries, Mr. H. M. Conacher, l>opiity C\)miiiissioiier, 
Board of Agriculture for Scotland, and Mr. A. W. Hurst, of 
the Treasury. 

It is pointed out in the Beport that the cultivation of the 
ground, including the harvesting of crops and the rearing and 
management of live-stock, is not only the oldest, but the most 
widely dispersed occupation of civilised man. The interval 
between seed time and harvest, between the rearing and killing 
of beasts, probably necessitated in the earliest times the use of 
some system of credit. Indeed, it may be assumed that agricul- 
ture gave birth to the conception of credit. It is therefore 
natural that credit sliould have come to be regarded by the 
farmer as an essential element in the productive procoss. 
Although I hero has hem a tendency in most countries to isolate 
“ agricultural cnalit and to treat it as a peculiar credit problem 
demanding special consideration, fundanumtally credit plays the 
same part in agriculture as in any other industry. Credit has 
been aptly defiiK^l as the means whereby the transfer of wealth 
from one pt^rson to another is effected for a period of time, at 
the (uid of which it is restored to its owner. Credit cannot 
directly increase th(* actual means of produ(*tion vhich are 
potentially at the service of mankind, but credit machinery can 
and does transfer from one individual to another the right to use 
these means, and it is therefore bplh natural and relatively 
accurate from the individual point of view to regard credit as an 
important agent in the productive process. Nevertheless. (Tedit 
is merely another name for someone else^s money. 

Classes of Credit needed. — The credit requirements of agri- 
eulturists are divided into : — 

Loiiij-terrn credit . — ((ri For landowners, to be used in pro- 
ductive capital works, (h) For tenant farmers purchasing tlieir 
farms. 

Short-term credit for farmers to meet current outgoings 
and to facilitate the production and marketing of llunr 
products. 
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Long-Term Loans lor Capital Works. — This form of credit ^ 
is already available under State control, through the Lands 
Improvement Company, which was formed in 1858 for making 
loans to landowners for such improvements as drainage, re- 
clamation, the erection and extension of farm buildings and 
cottages, silos, etc., and the provision of water supply. Appli- 
cations for loans from the Company must be approved by the 
Ministry of Agriculture or the Board of Agriculture for Scot- 
land. The loan is secured by a mortgage upon the property 
improved and is repayable by annual instalments over a period 
of 15-40 years according to the nature of the improvement, with 
interest at 4^ per cent, net, after deduction of income 
tax, w^hich represents at present a gross rate of about 
6 per cent. In view of the first-class nature of the 
security, credit flows easily into the business and the 
resources of the Company are therefore practically unlimited. 
The Company advanced some i:iB,000,000 during 70 years but 
during the War its business was practically suspended, partly 
owing to the rate of interest chargeable on loans being limited 
by law to 5 per cent. In 1920. however, the Company obtained 
an amending Act replacing this maximum by such rate as the 
Ministry of Agriculture may approve, and its business bus 
’revived, small owners, moreover, now making more use of the 
Company than formerly. The similar Hcottish Company, and 
anv others which may be started are still restricted to 5 ptjr cent. 

The C'Oinmittce considers that no method on an economic 
basis for the provision of capital for permanent improvements 
w'ould be more advantageous than that described above, and 
recommends that the. Improvement of Land Acts should be 
amended to empower any association operating under those 
statutes to charge such of interest as the Ministry of Agri- 
culture or the Board of i ^culture for Scotland may approve. 

It also recommends that the Lands Improvement Company 
should be urged to consider the means of bringing the scope 
and advantages of its operations more prominently before the 
notice of the owners of agricultural estates in Great Britain 
than is the case at the present time. 

Long-Term Loans for Land Purchase.— There is a further 
class of long-term credit demand which has been accentuated 
by the peculiar circumstances of those tenant farmers who, 
having purchased their holdings during recent years, now find 
themselves in cx)n sequence short of working capital. 

In 1922 the number of holdings owned by their occupiers was 
18,500 more than in 1914, the increase in acreage being 
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1,700,000 acres. The majority of these purchases took place 
between June, 1919, and June, 1921. High prices were often 
paid, and there is, in the Committee's opinion, little doubt 
that in certain individual cases purchasers were directly in- 
fluenced by the Corn Production and Agriculture Acts, if not 
actually to embark on ownership, at any rate to pay a higher 
price for their farms than in other circumstances they would 
have ]>een prepared to offer. 

The owner-occupier is in the same position as the landowner 
in that he has, in his land, an absolutely first-class security to 
offer. The difficulty, however, in his case is that no adequate 
machinery has been established in this country for the purpose 
of granting long-term loans on real estate of which tenant 
faiiners who have bought or wish to buy their holdings can 
avail themselves, and, conse(|uently, a large number of the new 
owner-occupiers in the country have pledged their title-deeds 
as security for temporary loans of uncertain duration which 
they raised in oidei* to (‘oinjdete their purchases. 

The Committei^ rt'(('immmd that those fanners \Nlio pur- 
chased their holdings between the date of the passing of the 
Corn PnKluction Act. 1917. and the Corn Production Acts 
(Uepeal) Act, 1921, should bo enabled to obtain loans by an 
approved Society operating under the tegis of the State, such 
loans not to exceed 75 per cent, of the present value of the 
holding concerned and to be repayable within a period of 
40 years on an annuity basis. Funds for tins purpose to be 
advan(*ed in the first instance by the Public Works lx>ans 
Hoard and, subKe({Uentl\ , by the issue of guaranteed stock. 

Short-Term Credit. — This represents the main jaoblem of 
agriculttiral credit. Credit for a cot^< aratively short period is 
often of assistance to farmers foilPiptie purchase of seeds, 
fertilisers, feoding-stuffs, seasonal stock and equipment, and for 
tlie i>iir]K>se of enabling them to arrange the systematic marketing 
of tlieir produce. In the nature of things, loans are also needed 
by farmers in the eourso of their operations for purposes which 
are not strictly seasonal, in the sense that the period necessary 
to secure for the farmer a turnover on the outlay involved may 
extend from one to five years. Tlie main purposes for which 
accommodation of this nature is required are for the initial 
purchase by breeders and dairy farmers of foundation stock, 
the purchase of machinery and implements, and tlie execution 
by tenant farmers of minor improvements such as additional 
fencing or drainage, or the erection of silos and Dutch bams., 

0 
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ImprovementB of this nature have frequently to be undertaken 
by tenants owing, in many cases, to the reluctance of landowners 
to impose further charges on their estates. 

The Beport deals at length with the existing facilities for 
short-term credit, e.y., (i) banks, by means of loans or overdrafts 
on accounts, and (ii) auctioneers, seedsmen, manure-merchants, 
traders, dealers and private money-lenders, and points out that 
there are certain gaps in the facilities available, viz, : (a) credit 
foi’ agriculturists who for various reasons have not effective access 
to present day banking facilities; (h) credit for the purchase of 
li\ e stock, etc. ; (c) intermediate-term credit required for a few 
years to enable a tenant to improve the equipment of his farm, 
by, for example, the purchase of permanent breeding stock, 
provision of equipment, machinery, fencing, drainage, etc. 

To meet the need for short-term and intermediate-term credit 
the Comnuttee make the following recommendation : — 

“ We rec/ommend that the Stale should encourage the 
immediate formation of Agricultural Co-ope)'ative Credit Bocieties, 
and sliould place a capital sum at (he disposal of each Society on 
the basis of Tl for every :£l of share capital raised by the Society, 
of which not less than 5s. in (he £ shall be paid up. These 
Societies to be afi&liated through the Ministry of Agriculture or 
the Board of Agriculture for Scotland, to bo allowed to receive 
deposits and to be given a free discretion as to the granting of 
loans to members for agricultural purposes. We further suggest 
that the State funds employed for the purpose of the scheme 
should be derived by the application of a portion of the money 
derived from the sale of Savings Certificatf s in rural areas.” 

The Beport tCrnd. 18101 in full can be obtained from TT.M 
Stationery Office, Imperial House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
Price nd. 
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FARM BUILDINGS FOR SMALL 
HOLDINGS. 

MA-roa H. P. G. Malle, D.S.O., M.C., F.U.l.B.A., and 
A. Ewart .\sroN, 

Miniiitrii of Aynculliue and Fisheries. 

In the Journal for May and June, 19*22, articles were published 
on farm buildings for small holdings deahng mainly with the 
single roof types erected by the I'Jorth and West Biding County 
Councils and a somewhat similar type erected in Durham. 

The present article continues this series and deals with a 
very interesting single roof building designed and carried out 
by Mr. A. P. Ker for the Northumberland County Council. 
From the direct and simple nature of the plan and construction, 
tills building lends itself admirably to standardisation, and is 
so planned that it is jiarticularly adaptable for the varying needs 
of small holders. For this icason an alternative scheme is 
illustrated, giving the general lines ujinn which such standardiba- 
tion and adaptation might take place were the building lequired 
for a dairy holding. 

Tho.se who have followed the articles on farm buildings 
referred to i\ill rtadih see that Mi. Ker s dr’sign is very similar 
in iirinciple to the general lines advocated in the Journal for 
the construction ol cowsht'ds and covered 3'ards. and the authors 
ha\e therefore ventured to link up the various points of simi- 
larity in order to produce a scheme which it is hoped combines 
the best and most practical features of each method. 

The Northumberland Plan.— The Northumberland plan was 
originally designed for 50-acrc holdings on the Hexhamsfaire 
1‘lstate of the County Council and included the following 
accmnmodatiou ; — standings for 10 cows, a hemel or covered-in 
yard for 10 beasts, .stabling for 2 horses, a loose Ixrx, mixing 
floor and cart-shed with loft over, the whole being included 
under one single span roof carried on built-up small-member 
trusses identical in principle with those used at the Ministry’s 
.\rable Dairy’ Farm at Hucknall.* The roofs were covered 
with slates, probably the most suitable and convenient roofing 
material in the district, though in other situations some form 
of asbestos sheeting would almost certainly give the cheapest 
an d most practical results^ The plan is so arranged that it 
this Journal, July. ]!t22, “The Planuing ,uul ronstnwtici. ot' Cmv- 
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can be adapted to suit almost any aspect by interchanging the 
internal compartments without interfering with the general 
structure of the building. 

It will be seen from the illustrations that every part of the 
building can be reached internally for feeding purposes by 
means of the central feeding passage from the barn or general 
food store, which is placed at one end of the long axis, thus 
giving access to stable, loose box, cow-standings and hemel. 
The openings into the hemel can be closed up during the winter 
months by the use of loose boarding, and this space can equally 
easily be turned into extra standings for cows, if required, 
and at small cost. 

In actual practi('e, Mr. Ker has found that these openings 
make the buildings too cold in winter, and doors have since 
been provided. Another improvement suggested by ^fr. Ker 
is to make the ]cx)se box larger, namely, about IB ft. 6 in. 
instead of tlie 15 ft. shown on the i>lan, and by placing the 
doors, both external and internal, in the centre, space is made 
for the provision of tw’o small boxes on each side of the 2 ft. 6 in. 
central gangway between the doors. Those lx)xes conid then be 
used for calves or pig"^. making lour boxes in all, each al)ont 
8 ft. by 7 it. (> in., the tenants providing the box division 
w^alls. Tins appear^ to be a very practical improvement to 
the original j)lan. 

A furtlier advantage of this tyj)e of b«ii)ding (also advocated 
by us in tlie article on cowsheds) is that if the site is sloping, 
the different comjiartinents can be arranged to meet this con- 
tingency by stepping the floor levels, either in cross-sections or 
longitudinally, in which latter case the central feeding passage 
would follow' the general level of the ground. Extra cost 
could be avoided by starting the buildings at the higher point 
of the site with the eaves at alxnit 6 ft. from the ground level, 
sufficient head-room to back in carts and allowing amj)le head- 
room lower dowm the site for the varion.s side entrances to 
stable, loose box and hemel. 

Provision is made for loft space over the cart-shed and barn, 
and this spaee could be extended, if desired, though possibly 
at a higher level, over the stable and loose box. 

These Hexhamshire buildings were constructed of timber 
grown on the Estate, oak being used for the walls and wall 
studding, doors and frames, and larch and Scotch fir for the 
roof timbers. The building is lighted by means of glass slates 
provided in the roof at intervals and at the eaves, where a 
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transom light and shuttered opening is provided to each 
alternate bay. A concrete base, in which the main odk 
supports are inserted, is provided to a height of about 18 in. 
above ground level, thus preserving the timber walls from 
damp and premature decay. 

Particulars of Cost. — ^Five sets of these buildings have been 
erected under a contract at £872 7s. Od. per set, the contract 
including the provision of the necessary roads, fences, installa- 
tion of water from adjacent mains, and sewage disposal, which 
last includes a liquid manure tank with a ca])acity of r>00 gal. 

The Council had all the timber for these buildings cut to 
the scantlings required out of timber growm on the Estate, and 
it was supplied to the contractors at the Instate yard at the 
following rates per cubic foot: — oak, 3s. 9d.; larch, 3s.: and 
S(otch fir, 2s. 6d. The sites of the several blocks of ))uildings 
ranged from one-quarter to one and a half miles from tlie yard. 
The Hexhamshire Estate lies some 7 miles from a railway 
.station, remote from any village and little lo(*a] labour or 
accommodation was available, and it is estimated that under 
more favourable circumstances the cost would have been reduced 
to £800. Sand and gravel were provided to the contractors 
free of (‘Ost at a gravel pit on the Estate. 

The plan (Fig, 1) and the photographs (Figs. 2 and 3) give 
a very gcK)d idea of this extremely serviceable building, and 
the Northumberland C’ounty Council are to be congratulated on 
their enterprise in departing from the normal quadrangular 
plan. 

Suggested Modifications. — Tn Fig. 4 a plan and section is 
given showing the suggested standardisation and certain modi- 
fications of Mr, Ker’s plan adaj^ted for the piirjxise of a dairy 
holding. 

This plan shows that each bay or unit of the building is now 
spaced at 10 ft. (> in. centres in order to synchronise the 
spacing of the animals with the siiacing of roof trusses as was 
showm in the former articles on cowsheds. There are certain 
c-bvious advantages in tliis arrangement. The construction and 
the provision of standings are simplified the supixirts now go 
directly under the trusses and between each group of three 
cows, extension is particularly simple and an addition of one 
or more bays gives a corresponding increase for an exact 
number of animals. The feeding passage has been increased 
to 5 ft. as being more convenient for serving the double row 
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of cows now shown in place of one set of single standings and 
the hemel. 

Another variation is the provision of direct access from the 
cowshed to the loose box and stable, which have been arranged 
so that both are readily convertible either to cow standings for 
four cows in each or for two smaller boxes on each side for 
calves or pigs. The doors have been arranged on plan to give 
a through access from side to side of the building either to 
boxes, cow standings or stable as the case may be. Thus in 



the event of an open yard being placed on either side of the 
main axis, there will be ready means for dunging out into this 
yard from eveiT occupied part of the building. The provision 
of communication between cowhouse and boxes would certainly 
be convenient for moving a sick animal and need not be used 
unless required. 

The cart-shed and barn are very much as shown on the 
original plan, but provision is made for internal access to the 
loft, which, continued over the stable and loose box, would 
give more ample storage accommodation demanded by the 






Fig. M. InttTKH ^R•V^ nf Fann Biiihiiiiii at f loKliaiiivlnrc. 





Fk;, 5. — Per''pc<*tive vi'_\v of Stan'lardlsation of Hexbamshire Farm Building. 
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increased head of stock. The cart-shed space can be utilised 
to accommodate a tractor, which would operate shafting secured 
to the back wall of the cart-shed and bam for working machines 
either on the ground floor in the barn or in the loft above. 

Provision of Silo. — The plan indicates where a silo could be 
conveniently situated so as to deliver direct on to the boarded 
floor of the barn, and where it would not interrupt any extension 
of the building by the addition of one or more bays at either 
end. 

Construction. — The revised scheme shows the same type of 
timber construction advocated for large cowsheds described and 
illustrated in the articles published in July and August last. 
In this case the construction has been utilised to form con- 
tinuous top light and ventilation, thus enabling the remainder 
of the roof surface to be covered without cutting the material 
for sky-lights. The advantages of this method were described 
in the former article, and in the event of some form of cor- 
rugated sheeting being used for the roof, would undoubtedly bo 
a material improvement. The construction is practically the 
same throughout, except that there are slight modifications in 
the internal members of the roof trusses where these oc*cur in 
the loft in order to make more space and head-room. 

Cost. — The complete Iniilding without the silo cubes out at 
83,200 cu, ft. and at present prices in a reasonably good build- 
ing locality should not cost more than 451,000, or a fraction 
over 7d. per cu, ft. This estimate, however, does not 
include special fittings or machinery. It should be noted that 
the PTexhamshire estimates were for five buildings and that the 
rx)ntraetor was provided with special facilities for getting certain 
materials on the site and on favourable terms. 

We (cannot conclude this article without expressing our 
thanks to Mr. Ker for his kindness in supplying plans and 
information, and we hope that the illustration of the Northum- 
berland building and the suggested amendments will prove of 
value to practical farmers. 


THE AYRSHIRE COW. 

Miss A. D. Bbioht. 

The Ayrshire, the essentially Scotch milch cow, a few years 
ago was something of a stranger among southern show-goers, 
HO that on both sides of the Border it was almost forgotten 
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that before Waterloo thin dairy breed was in great demand 
in all parts of Great Britain. Quite recently there were 
show-goers in England who regarded this breed as almost an 
alien. Only three years ago the pedigree Ayrshire, her 
performances and her special attributes, had little interest for 
frequenters even of the big shows, while there were parts of 
the south and west of England to which she rarely penetrated. 

She is a poor man’s cow in Scotland ” was a comment over- 
heard at the 1921 London Dairy Show, “and she would not 
at all suit good English pastures.” 

The AjTshire, one of the ])est of cows for poor land, is not 
l)y any means exclusively a poor man’s cow. “ She is a verra 
sound cornmerical pro|)OBee-tion ” drawled one of her success- 
ful breeders, when the so often quoted remark was made in 
his hearing, “ and she is nieb])e a guid beast for a puir man, 
for if she tales him in haun, he needna be sae puir for lang.” 

After seeing her at home, or as she aj^peared at the Royal 
Shows of 1921 and 1922, the visitor to Ayr pastures has ground 
for some surprise that the Ayrshire is still undoubtedly within 
the reach of modest means, and that it is possible for small 
men to maintain exc.ellent families of the breed with their 
places in the Herd Book, even though notables among pedi- 
gree stock are in demand wdth buyers who pay record prices in 
four figures. This is j)ossil)le liecause it is difficult to escape 
pedigree in an original breed, living so long in its own counties 
that selection is easily watched. 

Though in Scotland as in England, there have been intro- 
ductions of Dutch blood, the A\rshire in her evolution is 
essentially Scotch, closely resembling no other British 
lireed and no I^uropean one. *She w-as Scotch as the 
Kylo in 1793, as one of the “ Black C’attle ” in 1806, as the 
Dunlop in 1814, and as the Cunninghaine a year or two later. 
By the middle of last century when she was simply the Ayr- 
sliire she had changed her colours and markings several times, 
but in appearance, in attributes, in disposition she w^as as 
purely Scx)tch still as the successful farmers on wdiose acres 
she had been evolved. No breeding vseems to bring her to the 
English Shorthorn type, although the effect of the Ayrshire 
cross very often will give the Scotch model to an English herd. 

The Ayrshire is still developing and in her development she 
affects striking colours. Chiefly now she is white with brown 
cheeks, or white wdth browm markings on cheeks and body. 
In one phase she passed through she was too undeveloped to be 
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easily milked, bat she is to-day one of the most beautifully 
formed of milch cows, and during twenty years of milk record- 
ing has developed milking powers together with a uniformity 
of outline and conformity to type that would astonish those 
breeders of the Kilmarnock Farmers’ Club who first set them- 
selves to improve the national breed. 

It is not claimed that the Ayrshire cow is a phenomenon; 
in milk production she does not rival the Friesian; in butter 
fat production she is not equal to either of the Channel 
Island breeds; but there is no cow in Britain that has done 
better on sparse pasture. There is no cow in Europe that more 
quickly adapts herself to extremes of climate or to changes 
of conditions. This hardihood became hers in the infancy of 
the breed when the south-western counties of Scotland had not 
developed into the smiling countryside of to-day, and it is 
maintained by the bracing climate and conditions that still 
rule in l>er homeland. 

The world over, reliability is recognised as distinguishing 
the production of the Ayrshire. She is hardy and tractable; 
she is built on a very fine model and her performances are as 
good as her lines. In Canada and the Kenya Colony, in Fin- 
iaiid, in China, Sweden and New* Zealand, she thrives on 
second-class land and improves the yield of second-class herds. 
She was established as a favourite in Australia years ago, and 
though, through causes which no longer exist, the breed for a 
jX’riod lost ground, if is now recovering popular favour rapidly. 

As a family or as a herd the Ayrshire has not yet equalled the 
performances of the greatest Friesians; it is doubtful whether 
centuries of breeding could give her the elegant lines of some 
Jerseys, or the handsome Shorthorn head. It is absurd to 
compare and contrast the Scotch (30w* with the Friesian, the 
Dairy Shortliorn, or the Jersey, or to declare one breed finer 
than another. Each geographical district confers on its own 
herds and flocks special attributes. Still the Ayrshire’s head is 
a fine one — none more intelligent — and her lines, while pro- 
claiming her milking powers, make her particularly alert. Her 
performances at the Shows in 1922, especially the London 
Dairy Show and the Boyal Show, at which she competed with 
English herds, tell a tale of milking powers that is not only 
interesting but immensely illuminating, both as regards the 
breed itself and as touching the value of consistent and sys- 
tematic milk recording, of which her present fine uniform 
average yield is the result. As a w^hole, at those two shows 
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no exhibit did what they set out to do more consistently than 
the Ayrshires. The breed essayed to prove itself in the milking 
trials, and at one show out of 15 Ayrshires entered for the 
milking trials, 12 actually competed, and of these none failed 
to pass the necessary tests for butter fat. 

Again, in those same trials, out of the nine of one breed 
competing, only three got through the test; out of another six 
only two emerged with honour: while every heifer in the 
Ayrshire section received her card — an achievement that is pro- 
bably unique. That an Ayrshire took the championship in 
her own class (Grade B) with a total number of points not 
attained by any member of four of the breeds in Grade A, 
was pleasant news for the exhibitor. Such individual perform- 
ances, however, have not much educative value; exceptional 
beasts give no more data as to the potentialities of a breed 
than does exceptional genius offer any guide as to the mentality 
of a nation. When combined performance becomes exceptional 
and when such combined performance is repeated, here is 
achievement that has a lesson for every looker-on. 

The Ayrshire, however, in her individual performances, is 
not uninteresting. She has attained the 2,000-gal. limit (milked 
twice a (hiy) in America as well as on her home pastures. 
She has not lost the habit of her grandmothers of producing a 
calf every year. Her milk is specially adapted to tlie making 
of cheese, and in London Ayrshire men secured most of the 
honours for Cheddar. Again, however, the usefulness of the 
breed is not to be found in pedigree herds alone, nor are its 
praiseworthy performances to be recorded only from these. 

Ayrshires were represented in 1921 at the London Haiiy 
Show by two cows, one of them picked up in open market in 
Ayr just in time for entry. She came her 500-mile journey 
in fine c*ondition and was in all ways a singularly attractive 
little beast (non pedigree) with an iiu|uisitivo, clever head and 
alert movements that made her particularly noticen‘)le in that 
hot, October week, A big entry of any class at the Ijondon 
Show brings with it a certain number of show^-goers, and most 
of the British representative breed- bad their attendant owmers. 
The Ayrshiic apparently had non-', but she had food, wdiich in 
spite of the heat she never ceased to chew, and all the while, 
as she munched, she kept turning her head, here, there, every- 
w^here. She w’as not in the last ])orturbed by her surroundings, 
but her inquiring eyes had to see all that went on. She came 
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fourth in the milking trials that year against all comers — 
Friesian, Hairy Shorthorn, Bed Polled, etc. — ^without any pre- 
paration and with no particular care at a time when the railway 
journey was not so well managed as it is now. Seeing this, 
it is not at all certain that her performance was not as good as 
that of many of the pedigree Ayrshires coming to Liondon in 
1922. 

Visitors to Baltic lands agree that the great usefulness of 
the many dairy competitions in Denmark is to be looked for 
in the standard the}’ set , not to be maintained but to be trodden 
down. Always a recoi-d is made to be broken, and this again not 
by single members of individual herds but by the whole country 
in its national and amazingly representative average. In this 
ambition of the Danish dairy farmers the men of the Ayrshire 
counties join issue. Never was a 2,000-gal. cow less advertised 
than Tosh, who made that record, has been. She is not 
even specially shown at the Hobbsland Farm. For here and in 
most neighbouring establishments great milkers can be found, 
giving, year after year, results (piitc as satisfactory without the 
element of danger that attends abnormal yields. 

The district of the Ayrshire (‘ow, the standard of eflEiciency 
maintained at the byres where she is milked, and her per- 
formances as recorded at the Shows should be studied together. 
When taken separately, with one exception, these aspects in her 
evolution lose significance. Tlie exception is her appearance 
in one of the events of the February Show at Ayr, entailing 
a far severer test than any faced at bigger functions. This was 
the parade of the 1,000-gal. cows. In this class, sixteen entries, 
all c*ertified to have produced over 1,000 gal. of milk averaging 
not less than 3.5 per cent, of butter fat in any one lactation, 
exlnbited such uniformity that at the end of the row number 
sixteen would have made an excellent second if the intervening 
entries had not been in their places. Verj- few Southerners 
were present, which was a pity, for no British farmer, whether 
Scot or Englishman, could fail to be proud of this extra- 
ordinarily noble assemblage of splendid milch covrs, as essen- 
tially British in character ns are the contours of the countryside 
that produces them. 

Without any unique performance, however, the Ayrshires, 
'whether appearing at shows, or in milking herds at home, or 
as crosses facing hard conditions in overseas lands, are now 
happily recognised by English critics as a very’ good lot,*' and 
it is realised that in the interests of progress, the breed should 
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not be overlooked anywhere where excellent performance is 
to be provided at the minimum of cost on lands that, at their 
best, arc only medium. 


FRIT FLY ON OATS IN THE FOUR 
NORTHERN COUNTIES. 

R. A. Harpku (1ha\, M.A., H.Sc. (A^r.i, M.Sc., 
Adviser in Aifticultiiral Zoologij, Annstronij CoUcijc, 

S e ircustle-u poit-T If nc . 

It is only durin^^ rocoiit yuurs tlial fanni^rs in the norfli lra^v 
bogim to realise the luaguitude of IIk' losses in the oat crop 
caused by the larva* of the Frit Fly (OscmiH fnt). There is no 
reason for supposing that th<‘se los-e> ha\e been increasing owing 
to a greater prevalence of the [huO m the northern counties, 
('Specially when oik* ('Oimiders that damage done by Frit Fly 
lias often been attributed to wireworm, eelworm, etc. As recently 
as last sunimer some fi('‘lds of oats. rep<'rt»'d as sutTering trom an 
attack of wireworm, won*, on examination, found to Ik* iuh'Sted 
with Frit Fly. 

A concise description of tlu* ins(‘(t. and a giuieral a(*counl ot 
its life-liistory liave appeanal alioad> in the JoimiaL*^ and the 
subject of Frit P'ly is d(*ult with in rh'tail in the Ministry's 
Leaflet No, 202. but. for tlie beiu'fit of nortlucountry farmers, it 
may be wc'll to give hero an outline (»f the main h'atures of its 
life-history, as relating, in general, to the northe?*n counties. 

Life History. — Although tliere may be u gcx)d deal of varia- 
tion ill the times of appearance of the broods, and even in their 
number, observations have shown ge nerally that there are three 
main broods of flies in the yt'ar. and that tiu' first brood appears 
on the wing in May, or. if the weather conditions have been 
particularly favourable, towards the lattej- half of April. The 
female flies of this brood, after mating, lay their eggs on or 
under the leaf -sheaths of the young (siiring-sowTi) oat plants, 
the number of eggs laid by a single hmiah^ being variously 
estimated at from twenty to seventy, t 

* « The Frit Fly,'* R. Stewart MacDougall, D.Sc., Journal, Aug., 1907, 
Vol. XIV, p. 297. 

t See “ A Short Summary of our Knowledge of the Frit Fly,'' by 
J. E. Collins, F.B.S., Annals of Applied Biology, Vol. V, No. 2, October, 
1918, p. 81. 
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The small, white legless laiwa or maggot, issuing from an 
egg, eats its way to the centee of the plant, upon which it feeds, 
with the result that the young central shoot turns yellow or 
yellowish-brown. This withered appearance of the central shoot, 
though the outer leaves may be healthy, may be taken generally 
as a sign of Frit Ply attack, and should be specially noted by 
the fanner. If the maggot is still present, it will be found 
readily in May and June, by carefully exposing the central shoot, 
and breaking open the rotting jm-tion usually seen as a result 
of the attack. When full-fod the maggot changes to a pupa 
inside its larval skin, forming what is called a “ pnparium." 
These brown puparia usually remain within the sheathing leaves 
for some time after the fly has emerged, and so form a good 
indication as to the cause of the damage, when other signs are 
not apparent. 

From these puparia the flies of the second brood imierge in 
duly and the beginning of August, when eggs are laid on the 
ears, or on the sheaths enclosing the ears. and. after passing 
through the changes already described, the flies of the third 
brood appear in August and September. These flies now lay 
their eggs on grasses, and on autumn-sown oats, if the latter are 
available and at a suitable stage of growth. Tlie maggots 
hatching from these eggs make their way to the >'oung central 
shoots, but., unlike those of the previous broods, they remain 
as maggots throughout the winter, changing into pupa* in the 
following spring, tlius giving rise to flie first brood of flies 
referred to above as laying their eggs on the young spi'iug- 
sown oats. 

Observations in the Northern Counties.— In the course of a 
considerable number of advisory visits to farms in the north 
during the past season (1922), observations continued to he mndi* 
on the general occurrence of Frit Fly. At one centre tNewton 
Kigg, Cumberland), an attom]»t was made to estimate the per- 
centage of attack on twenty-seven varieties of oats at an early 
stage of growth, with tho object of ascertaining any subsequent 
signs of recovery that might indicate special powers of resistance 
to attack in any of the varietii's. 

The earliest sign of appreciable damage was on 22nd April, 
when Frit Ply lai-viB, completing their winter stage, and 
commonly associated with grasses as their habitat preparatory 
to the emergence of the first brood of flies of the year, were found 
at Cockle Park, amongst Great Mogul oats (sown Nov., 1921). 
These oats, though normally spring-sown, were used in this field 
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as winter oats, and were growing alongside a portion containing 
Winter Dun oats sown on the same date. These latter showed 
no signs of Frit attack, probably owing to the stronger growth 
to be expected from an oat normally winter-sown, as compared 
with Great Mogul. The larvae examined varied much in size, 
and the emerg(uice of the first brood of flies for the year must 
have been very irregular, a result which was perhaps encouraged 
by the backward and wet weather prevailing in February and 
March. 

In spriiig-sowm oats, the larva‘ of the first brood of flies were 
feeding on young oat shoots by 10th June, on which date, at 
Cockle Park, Great Mogul, Victory, Black Bell, Yiolder and 
Can£idian Western were all affected. During the last week of 
June these larvoB of the first brood were pupating in oats in 
Northumberland and Durham, tljus giving rise to flies of the 
second hnnid of the year, the larvje from which ven* to be found 
in late iillors, and in the young ears, during July. A low 
puparia were found on 21sf July, attached to (*xposed ears <»f 
Canadian Western oats at C-ockle Park. The presence of thcsi' 
puparia, while maggots in various stages of development were 
numerous. p(unted to irregularity in the time of emergence in 
the ease of the se<‘ond ])rood of flies also. The < arliest emta-gence 
amongst a few of the puparia kept in a cool room was on 
tUh August, but adults were not observed in the field in any 
numbers till the third week of that month, tlius indicating the 
latter half of August as the main period of emergence of thi' 
third or autumn brood of flies. 

Blind Ears in Oats. — In Cumberland arrangements had 
been made with Mr. Lindsay Kobb, Principal uf the Farm 
Sch(K)l, Newton lligg, to begin an investigation to determhr* 
the comparative j>{)W'ers of resistance to Frit attack shown by 
different varieties of oats. A general survey of the exUait of 
attack on twenty-seven varieties <so\vn on 5th April) was made 
on 29th June, in the course of which larva^ at different stages 
of growth wtu'o still plentiful, but, oji that date, tluw wctc most 
numerous above the second and sometimes tlie third nodes, 
and in the unopened panicles. Tlio^e latter, on bta'ng examined, 
revealed the so-called “ blind ’’ spikelets suggested as being- 
caused by a brood of flies, intermediate betwf'en the dying off 
of the tillers, and the attack on tlie grains. 

The presence of these “ blind ears has been veiy ])revalent 
in Frit-attacked oat fields, generally, in the north, and they 

♦“Frit Fly in Relation to Blimlness in Oats,” A. Hoebucl<, Annals of 
Applied Biology, Vol. VII, p. 178, 
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must have accounted for a considerable loss of grain in the ' 
aggi*egate of the crops. During the past season there was 
evidence of much overlapping of the broods, and it is quite 
possible that this overlapping may have reached the extent of 
forming an extra brood which would account for this form of 
damage.^ 

Early Sowing. — Inquiries made at farms, particularly in 
Northumberland and Durham, have generally continued the 
advantage of early sowing (on a gocKi tilth) for avoiding Frit Fly 
attack. In most cases, oats sown in the beginning of March 
largely escaped damage, the individual jdants having got well 
forward, with the r(^ault that only a few small side-shoots weri‘ 
attacked. On the other hand, oats sown in April or the 
beginning of May invanably cut thinly. This was confirmed 
at Co('kle Park, where trials W('rt‘ commenced in 1920-21 to 
test the advantage of early, as compartul with late sowing against 
Frir attacks. The trials wen* continued in 1921-22 and showeil 
similar results.! 

Mr. Robb inforuuMl the uriter that it is a common heli(‘f 
in Cumberland that oats grown aftei* turnips suffer more s('V(‘rely 
than when grown after ley. In Northumberland and Durham, 
the attacks appear to be equally serious, in so far as the writer 
lias ohserv^ed. Where, howe^'er. this condition occurs, if may 
be due to lat(' sowing following the removal of a root crop. 

Extra Seeding* — An interesting observat ion which appears to 
justify extra seeding as a precaution against loss of crop from 
Frit attacks was made in a field of Longhoughton oats in Co. 
Durham, in wdiich the Re(d drill had gone round the sides of 
the field three times, and then across and back on the nunain- 
ing inside portion. Whore the extra seed had fallen in the 
proci'ss of turning, the oats stood out as tw'o conspicuously good 
Strips in the crop, which w^as otherwise tliin, and badly attacked 
by Frit. 

Preliminary Trials of Recovery from Frit attacks amongst 
varieties of Oats. — Reference has been made above to these 
trials which were carried out in Cinnberland in conjunction 
with Mr. Robb. Tw’enty-seven varieties of oats, sown on 
5th April, at a rate equivalent to a seeding of 8,000,000 grains 
per acre for each variety, and grown under the same conditions 
on conveniently wide lengths of a field at Newton Rigg, were 

* See “ The Frit Fly on Oats,” T. H. Taylor, M.A., Bulletin No 108 (Leeds 
University). 

t See Guide to Experiments at Cockle Park, 1022, p.SO, 
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examined on 29th June, 1922. For each length of plot the 
approximate middle line was chosen, and the writer walked 
along this, stooping down after every two or three yards and 
examining the plants in about a foot length of the drill. At 
intervals a similar examination was made in drills at varying 
distances from the central line. In each a note was made of 
the percentage of damaged plants. At the same time Mr. Eobb 
made a general survey of the plot, and at the end of each 
examination notes were compared. 

More accurate results might have been obtained by digging 
up the plants from every foot-length examined and takin g 
counts of these in the laboratory, but considering the length 
of the plots .such a procedure would have involved enormous 
work for which time did not allow. As it was, the frequency 
with which Mr. Eobb’s estimates coincided very nearly with 
those of the writer was encouraging. 

Although, obviously, one cannot deduce anything definite 
or of general application from observations made for only one 
year in one particular locality, yet the results are useful as 
affording a preliminary indication as to the likelihood that 
certain varieties of oats possess superior powers of recovery 
from initial attacks of Frit Fly. 

For example, Crown and Ascot had an estimated extent of 
attack on 29th June of as much as 50 to GO per cent. Later, 
however, both made an excellent recovery, so that judged by 
the yields of grain alone they came out best on the list. Even 
English Banner, the most severely attacked amongst the varie- 
ties in the early stages of growth, improved greatly in July 
and August and gave no mean yield of grain. 

On the other hand Potato, Sandy and New White (1922), 
showing 60 to 60 per cent, of damage on 29th June, could not 
apparently “ grow away ” from this severe early attack, in so 
far as yield of grain is concerned. The proportion of yield of 
straw, however, in these three is relatively high, a fact which 
may be accounted for by the good tillering properties possessed 
at any rate by Potato and Sandy. 

Giolden Eain (80 to 40 per cent.) made a good recovery as 
compared with either Canadian Western or Sir Douglas Haig. 
Sir Douglas Haig, especially, a poor tillerer. went off at an 
early stage of growth, and though it showed signs of slowly 
recovering, its resistance against Frit attacks appears to be much 
inferior to that of Golden Eain. 
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With regard to the varieties with an initial extent of attack 
estimated at 40 to 60 per cent, all recovered well except Black 
Tartarian, and Mr. Eobb reports that Yielder “ did not make 
the rapid recovery that one might have expected from an oat 
of its good tillering properties, but it gradually improved and 
would undoubtedly have taken a higher place in the list, but 
for the fact that it was severely attacked by sparrows.” 

Conclusions from Observations and Trials. — (1) Observations 
during the past year have almost always shown the advantages 
of early sowing as a preventive. If the land can be got into 
good order for spring sowing of oats, these should be sown 
in March rather than in April. 

(2) Autumn-sown oats are to be recommended in place of 
spring-sown in places where the latter have gone off yearly on 
account of Frit Ply. In some parts of county Durham winter 
oats are gradually replacing spring oats. 

(8) Extra seeding of spring-sown oats has been observed to 
give good results, and is worthy of consideration. 

(4) It seems likely that certain varieties of oats suit certain 
districts as regards their power of recovering from Frit Fly 
attacks. Farmers in the northern counties should note t'specially 
what varieties appear to escape damage, say, by observing crops 
on neighbouring farms that have escaped, seeing that the pre- 
liminary trials described above must be repeated and perhaps 
modified before definite advice can be offered on this point. 

(6) Even these varieties may suffer to some extent in yield 
of grain from late attacks of Frit, but a relatively large yield 
of straw is likely to compensate much for such loss in grain. 


THE TRAP NESTING OF DUCKS. 

C. A. FliATT, 

Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

Until quite recently the claims of the duck as a profitable 
producer of eggs were largely overlooked by the majority of 
poultry keepers. This is probably attributable to the fact that for 
profitable production from any large number of ducks, consider- 
able land is desirable in order to provide the necessary conditions. 

Ducks appear to require natural exercise and natural food to 
a larger extent than fowls if they are to produce eggs at a profit, 
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iind for this reason they seem to be far better suited for the 
conditions of the general farm than for the more intensive and 
artificial conditions under wliich fowls are now kept in such large 
numbers. 

It is true that for many years the Indian liunner duck has 
been recognised as a heavy layer and (hat this breed has been 
kept by farmers, mainly in the North of England, for the pur- 
pose of egg j)roductioii. The farmer, however, has usually 
been the last class of person to recognise the commercial value 
of any sort of poultry, and hence the progress made by the 
laying duck has been slow and its merits have been obscured by 
those of the laying hen. 

Advent ol the Trap Nest and of Laying Tests— Had it not 

been for the introduction of trap nesting and of laying 
tests for ducks, with the consequent publication of records 
which can be generally accepted as coming from unbiassed 
sources, the attention now drawn to duck keeping for the 
production of eggs might have been long delayed. 

One can recall many claims made by individual duck keepers 
as to the large numbers of eggs produced by their birds which 
when made did not receive the attention they merited, owing 
to lack of evidence such as that given by trap nest records. 
So far as is known no a>ttempt was made to establish these 
claims until 1917, when a test of a semi-official character was 
arranged by Mrs. Upjohn, an enthusiastic duck keeper and 
member of the Utility Duck Club, which received the recogni- 
tion of the National Utility Poultry Society. 

Polluwing (his. duck breeders were fortunate in securing 
the interest of Mr. J. N. Leigh, manager of the National 
Utility Poul(!*y Society’s Laying 'Prials. and a duck section was 
included in the National Laying Tests held on the Uivat Easlern 
Raihvay Farm at Bentley in 1920-21. The provision made by 
Mr. Leigh for this test was most practical and complete. The 
results were extremely good and immediately attracted public 
attention. A marked improvement was shown in the results 
of the second test held under the same conditions and manage- 
ment in 1921-22, and the tests now^ proceeding promise furtlier 
interesting results. 

Trap Nesting. — As the duck almost invariably lays her eggs 
during the night or in the early hours of the morning, trap 
nesting is greatly simplified. In so far as lalxiur is concerned 
*rhe trap nesting of ducks is a far easier matter tlian that of 

i> 2 
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fowls and it is only necessary to make provision for the separa- 
tion of the ducks at night time in order to keep the laying 
record of each individual. This can be done without the aid 
of the trap nest, but the addition of the automatic trap is 
a great convenience, as it saves labour and causes less dis- 
turbance to the ducks. Trap nests of the type used for fowls 
are suitable also for ducks. The wire release-catch, which the 
bird carries inwards upon entering the nest, with the drop 
door from above, is probably the most (x^nvenient trap for 
ducks, which will quickly become accustomed to it. 

In the plan adopted at the laying test a separate small hutch, 
consisting of a nesting box in which the duck sleeps at night 
and an open run where the bird is fed, is provided for each 
duck. The trap is fixed at the entry to the run so that only 
one duck can enter a compartment. Two long rows of these 
hutches are placed on either side of a broad yard, into which 
the ducks are allowed a.t feeding time, and, passing down on 
either side, they enter the traps, are fed in the runs and 
remain until the following morning. A similar plan is followed 
for the sleeping and rec'ording of theii* ducks by some l)reeders, 
but in a method adopted by others a house is used with com- 
partments down either side for tlu^ ducks and a gangway down 
the centre for the use of the attendant. The gangway can 
also be utilised for the accommodation of other birds wdiich 
are not being recorded. 

The plan of a house of this type used by one noted breeder 
is illustrated in Pig. 1; this is 10 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, and 
6 ft. 6 in. falling to 5 ft. in height, with a roof of lean-to type. 
There is a range of nine divisions (nests) on each side of the 
house, with a gangway between of 2 ft. G in. The divisions 
are of netting on wood frames, with light frames laid on top 
to prevent the ducks escaping and for removal for attendance 
when trap nesting. Shutters on the outside are used to cover 
the entrances to the nests at night time. The whole of the in 
terior fittings are easily removable, so that the house can be used 
for a flock of young birds or an unrecorded flock of adults. This 
house is especially designed for a breeding flock and for recording 
the eggs ; the accommodation is for 18 ducks, and the drakes whi(*b 
complete the flock sleep in the gangway. The dimensions are 
unusual for a duck house; it is, however, intended for a special 
purpose, and the height, which affords convenient room for the 
attendant, adds to the airiness of the house and the general 
well-being of the birds. The arrangement of the nests and' 
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the ease with which they may be removed to facilitate clean- 
ing are also points which have been carefully considered in 
the design of the interior fittings. 


Entrances t9. !^ap Bests 



Fig, 1. - Plun of Duck Hmiw* desi^iuHl l<»i liecnr»liiij: \\»ili IMp 


In ti’ap nesting ducks, the birds are frequently fed inside 
their compartments, as at Bentley, and are trained to use the 
traps in this way in the first instance, but it is not necessary 
to contiiuie the practice, since when accustomed to using the 
traps they are easily induced to enter at evening time without 
food. It is also curious to note in a flock which is mated for 
breeding, how the drakes separate and enter the door of the 
house to sleep in the gangway, after the ducks have disappeared 
into the traps. 

Trap Nest Records. — Some very remarkable individual 
lesults have been obtained in the duck tests. One bird which 
laid 294 eggs in the 44 weeks covered by the Bentley Test in 
1921-22 was retained for the completion of a year’s record, 
in which time she laid 850 eggs. This bird was a fawn and 
white Indian Bunner. Two other ducks of KhaJri Campbell 
breed gave the high records of 823 and 803 eggs in 365 days, 
the former laying 201 eggs without a single break. These 
birds formed part of a pen of 5 ducks which laid an average 
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of 276 eggs per bird in the year, while another pen of this 
breed averaged 237 eggs per bird in the 308 days of the original 
tost. 

High records are not confined to any one breed of ducks, 
since individual ducks of the Buff Orpington, Coaley Fawn 
find White Kunner breeds contributed records of 287, 246 and 
248 eggs respectively in the 308 days’ test. It is, however, 
interesting to note that Indian Bunner blood has been utilised 
in the formation of the other breeds mentioned. 

Breeding and Management. — How far the rapid improve- 
ment attained in production from the laying duck may be due 
to selective breeding or to experienced management it is im- 
possible to say. It is interesting to learn that the record layer 
of 350 eggs in a year was the offspring of a duck which laid 
205 eggs in the 9 months’ test in 1917-18, mated to a drake 
bred from a layer of 320 eggs in twelve months sired by a 
314-egg pedigree drake. 

On the other hand, a study of the weekly returns of the 
Bentley flocks provides an interesting record of the progress 
which is being made in management. 

In the 1920-21 test (48 weeks) 220 birds produced an 
average of 160 eggs per bird, while in the 1921-22 test 
(44 weeks, 265 birds) the average was 175 eggs per bird. This 
improvement is even more marked in the returns to date of the 
1922-23 test. Moreover, the improvement in laying has taken 
place principally during the winter months, when eggs are 
most profitable. The credit for this improvement is largely 
due to, and serves to illustrate the value of, skilled manage- 
ment. The average poultry keeper, however, who is successful 
with fowls should have no diiB&culty in succeeding with laying 
ducks; but there are j)oints of difference in management which 
ri^quire to be studied. 

The timidity of ducks is not always sufficiently recognised; 
the birds aiv very easily upset by anything out of the ordinary, 
and need to bo (piietly handled. Instances are given where 
production has ceased owing to the trimming of a hedge round 
the duck pen, to fright caused by aeroplanes and to other 
unusual happenings. On the other hand ducks rapidly respond 
to gentle and regular treatment and become very tame. Regu- 
larity in feeding and attention is most important. Feeding is 
simple, as the ducks will find naturally a large proportion of 
their own food, and do not require much variety in food or 
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any greater quantity than laying hens, provided they are given 
a good range. 

While it is important to note that when housed at night, 
dry, clean bedding must be supplied to ducks, the experience 
of at least one well-known breeder is well worthy of mention. 
Tn this instance, houses are considered unnecessary, the ducks 
being allowed to sleep throughout the year in open pens, into 
whi(!h they are driven at night time for protection against 
ground enemies and for facilitating the collection of their eggs. 
Production under these conditions is most satisfactory, as 
evidenced in one case in which aii average of 284 eggs 
wns obtained from a flock of 7 ducks in 12 months. A con- 
sidcrahlc saving is effected in outlay and in labour without the 
pnn'ision of houses or the necessity for cleaning. 

\o doubt a great deal has yet to be learned in the breeding 
and management of ducks. The extension of duck keeping and 
th<> addition of sections for ducks at other laying tests is Ixiund 
1o throw fresh light upon the subject. Fruit growers may 
anticipate useful information as a result of the test in progress 
a! the South Kasteni .\gricultural College, where the ducks 
arc running under fruit tree.<. The investigations with fowls 
ftiready made at the College have served to prove the value of 
poidfiT keeping to fruit growers by drawing attention to the 
groat <iuantity and variety of insect pcs-ts which arc destroyed 
h\ poultiw. 

'ria* writer is iiidc'hted both to the Secretarv and to mem- 
ber-; of the Council of the Utility Duck Club for information 
and illustrations. Tt is ti special aim of the Club to bring duck 
keeping to the notice of farmers and to assist them to secure 
reliahh' stock and information on the maiaigemcnt of ducks. 

Thick keeping has nitmy points in its favour for the general 
farm, and as an alternative to fowls on some farms ducks are 
to he jiiofcrred. Tf it is to he successful, however, duck keeping 
— like other farm projects — recpiires to he carried out upon a 
w-'il organised plan. 
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CROPS AND PLANT BREEDING: 
RESEARCH METHODS IN NORTH 
AMERICA 
n. 

Professor R. 6. Stapledon, M.A., 

Welsh Plant Breeding Station, Aberystwyth. 

Grassland and Sward Problems. — The famous Blue Grass 
pastures so prominent in Kentucky and other States are very 
different from the fattening pastures of this country. The sward 
is not nearly so dense and the productivity not so gi'eat, as it 
apparently takes about three acres to fatten a beast on even the 
best of these pastures. It is interesting to find that erroneous 
ideas on stocking are current in regard to these pastures just as 
in relation to our grasslands. Thus Lyiuen Carrier and R. A, 
Oakley* have shown (hat relatively heavy grazing gives better 
results than light grazing and has an altogether better influence 
on the quality of the sward. ! Since these swards are not dense 
it is not surprising to find that dragging with a heavily tined 
implement has not the ameliorating influence on the Blue Grass 
pastures that it so commonly has on our dense and matted 
swards. 

Derelict gi'assland is a groat problem in America, for cropped 
out land when lot out of cultivation does not so rapidly produce 
a tolerable sward as in this country, and the vegetation of these 
pastures is heterogenous to a degree, although eventually blue 
grass may establish itself satisfactorily while the indigenous 
range grasses (e.g,, uindropogon, spp.) are exceedingly {K^or re- 
colonizers. 

It is worthy of comment tliat white clover is usually fairly 
abundant in good blue gi*ass pastures, and in certain years 
becomes almost a dominant plant, while it may be encouraged 
by dressings of ground lime on derelict aieas to a wonderful 
extent. The readiness with which white clover responds to lime 
(even comparatively small dressings) is probably largely due to 
the earthy rather than dense nature of these swards. It is some- 
what remarkable that blue grass has become so particularly 

* Sre Lyuien Carrior and Oakley, R. A,, “The Management of Blin^-Grass 
PawtureB,” Ball. 204, Virginia Agr. Expi. Station. 

t Cook (Bull. 177, Agiic. Expt. Stat. of WchI Virginia) points out, hov\ever, 
that the grazing Hhould not be heavy until growth has fairly Htarted. anti heavy 
grazing should not he continued into the antiinm. 
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aggressive and that it has not been accompanied by several other 
species of European grasses, such as crested dogstail. The 
paucity of the flora on the Viest blue grass pastures was very 
striking. Ribgrass was fairly common and sometimes red top; 
Crested dogstail was not once seen, and it is stated to be a 
rarity in the United States despite the fact that thousands 
of pounds of seed are sown annually. Indeed it is evident that 
the American farmer is often as prodigal in sowing species in 
his mixtures which are foredoomed to failure as is his British 
cousin. The type of mixture recommended to establish a blue 
grass pasture is usually as follows : 10-12 lb. blue grass, 4-5 lb. 
Timothy, 2-8 lb. white clover, sometimes with the addition of 
2-8 lb. Japan clover, to which 2 lb. of all or any of the following 
are sometimes added : Red top, orchard grass (cocksfoot), red 
and alsike clovers. Meadow foxtail has also been tried with 
promising resnlts. 

Cocksfoot f = American orchard grass) when sown in large 
amount is now to some extent finding favour as a pasture-forming 
gi*ass. 

Opportunity was aft’orded of inspecting some of the ranges grass- 
lands of Kansas and seeing the interesting investigations being 
(‘onductod by lYofessor R. L. Hensel of the Experimental 
Station, Manhattan. One of the chief problems of these grass- 
lands, which are natural h^^es of vegetation, is to maintain a 
good gramineous sward — the position is here very different from 
that of the blue grass pastures and of our own dense-swarded 
giasslaiids, and dettuioration tends to follow from heavy grazing, 
the chief reason apparently being that it is necessary to allow 
the grasses to i-e-seed. Unfortunately the Andropogons of 
the ranges are very poor seeders. Ilerefords are chiefly used 
on thoR(‘ ranges, being fattened on the pastures with th(' addition 
of cake."^ 

Fundamental Research. — Federal funds allocated to agricul- 
tural research are not by any means only coiilined to the solution 
of problems such as the average practical man would deem to 
be of obvious economic importance : this fact is well exemplified 
by the character of many of the investigations in progress, and 
by none more so than by the work of Drs. Uarner and Allard 
on the effect of the length of day on the flowering and fruiting 
of plants. These important investigations are being conducted 
at Arlington Farm, and have already proved to be of profound 

* More detailed particnlars of Professor Hensers work are not given as he 
has not yet ptiblisbed a full report. 
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economic significance. It is obviously a matter of importance 
to the farmer to know that the time at which his crops come into 
flower is under ordinary field conditions affected to a consider- 
able degree by the length of the day, and that different crops and 
difi‘er(>nt varieties of the same crop make very different demands 
on tfiis ever operative factor of the environment. The reader 
is I’oferred to the authors’ papers for details of the investiga- 
tions'*^ but reference may be made to at least one tangible benefit 
to the American farmer as a direct result of the work. In 
Maryland is grown a mammoth tobacco which develops to an 
unusual size: it, however, does not flower in the field in that 
locality — or it flowers too late for the seed to mature properly. 
In the greoTihouse this tobacco flowers freely under the ordinary 
day length of winter. The reason for it not flowering in Mary- 
land is because the summer days are there too long. The 
])roblein of producing seed of this variety has therefore been 
solved by growing the plants specially for this purpost' during 
the winter in the south of Florida. 

Plant Breeding. — The importance of disease-resistance as it 
affects yield and quality is fully appreciated by the American 
plant breeder. Tt is probable that disease aci'ounts for a greater 
average reduction of crop per unit of area in the States than in 
this country, and this not so much on account of any greater 
virulence of the disease organisms as on account of the much 
larger contiguous areas under one and the same crop, wdiic'h 
would seem considerably to facilitate infection. Breeding for 
disease-resistance consoqueiitly takes a pi-ominenl place wherever 
plant breeding is iTri)rogresR. This is wwk particularly ana^nable 
to co-operative attack and to a thoroughly well organised system 
of recording and tabulating results, and is again work that is 
only possible bv resort to numerous small R(‘ale trials conducted 
over the widest possible area. Thus we find Hr. C. F. Leighty 
of the Bureau of Plant Industry co-operating with Dr. Mains 
in th(' prosecution of researches conducted at seven different 
stations relative to strains of wheat resistant to Loaf Rust 
(= Brown Rust, Puccinia tritieina). At many of the Stations 
elaborate researches are in progress with a view to breeding 
strains of cereals resistant to both insect and fungus attack, 

* See Garner, W. W., and Allard, H. A., ** Flowering and Fruiting Plants as 
Controlled by the Length of Day.’* Separate No. 852 : Year Book U.S. Dept. 
Agr., 1920 ; and “ Effect of the Relative Length of Day and Night and Other 
Faettors of Environment on Growth and Reproduction of Plants,” in Journal 
Agr. Research, Vol. XVIII, No. 11, March, 1920, also “ Photoperiodism, the 
Response of the Plant to relative Length of Day and Night.” Science, n, ser. 
LV (1922) No. 1431, 2nd June, 1922. 
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The work conducted by Drs. L. E. Melchers and J. H. Parker 
at Manhattan, Kansas/ affords an excellent example alike of the 
progress being made in this direction and of the well conceived 
field, greenhouse and laboratory technique that has been 
developed in order adequately to carry out these researches. 

Four important points, all of which have their bearing on 
methods adopted in this country, emerge from discussion with 
the men a('tiv(dy engaged on this important branch of research : 
(Ij Tlie necessity of intimate co-operation between a plant 
broc^der and a mycologist. (2) The local nature of the problems 
involved — speaking broadly it does not follow that a strain 
resistant to a disease (especially in the case of rusts but not 
necessarily only rusts) in one locality will bo equally resistant 
in another. Thus, in its disease relationship, plant breeding is 
esseritialh’ a local matter. This Is strikingly so in a huge 
countjy. but evidence is not lacking to suggest that in disease 
and other aspects plant breeding may advantageously be further 
localized even within the coniines of Great Britain; or in any 
event that strains and segregates should l)(‘ tested over widely 
dilTenmt habitats. (3i Even in the case oi diseases which are 
p]'ev<‘ntable by the adoption of roniodial measures (c.y., bunt 
and smuts of cereals) it is more economical to grow resistant 
strains than to rely on measures that will never bo everywhere 
put into pruelice. The evideiua^ which is rapidly accumulating 
a)>pears to indiaite that, given time and facilities, it should be 
[possible to produce strains highly resistant to all the diseases 
wiiicli taki^ su('h a heavy annual toll froin the crops of the world. 
f-4) The necessity of having not only a iiu\ins of distributing 
ra)>idly new^ strains as they are produced, but also the moans 
of withdrawing from cultivation the older strains which the 
newer strains tskouW rcp/arc. This is an im})ortaiit and exceed- 
itjgl \ difficult matter, for as plant breeding advances the improved 
strains ari' likely in appearance to be practically indistinguishable 
from llu> old. This is especially likely to bo the- case in regard 
to disease-resistant strains. In America the problem is likely to 
be solved by the Crop Improvement Societies, which have the 
great advantage of being local bodies ably su])emsed by the 
State Experiment Stations. 

GcK)d examples of disease-resistant strains already replacing 
older varieties are the Kanrecl wheat of Kansas, and Bed Clover 

♦ See Melobertri, L. K., and Parkei'<. .T tl., ‘‘ Ivust ResintaruM' in Winter 
Wheat Varieties”: TI.S. Dopt. nf A^ric . Rnll. No, lOUh 1922. 
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resistant to Anthracnose disease selected by Professor Essary of 
Knoxville, Tennessee.* 

The great majority of improved strains now largely grown in 
the States have been bred by selection and pure lines, but one 
has only to see the various segregates now on trial at Cornell 
and elsewhere to realize that the researches of Dr. Love and 
others who are working on Mendelian lines are very shortly 
destined to exert a profound influence on crop yields of cereals 
throughout the States. 

Similarly with forage and herbage plants, technique and 
methods are rapidly being developed which will place the 
breeding of these crops on an exact and scientific basis. 

Timothy and alfalfa breeding is in process at many of the 
Stations both in the United States and in Canada, while at 
Macdonald College and elsewhere in Canada exact hybridization 
work under controlled conditions is being undertaken with alfalfa, 
red clover and other herbage plants. At Cornell and at Mac- 
donald College vegetative reproduction is largely used as an aid 
to the breeding of perennial grasses. Thus Dr. Myers at Cornell 
isolates his plants of Timothy for pollinating purposes by 
building up large beds of his strains by vegetative means, and 
at flowering time separating the beds by canvas sides and backs. 
The canvases are supported from horizontal wires attached to 
stout supports and are about 6 ft. high.-f 

An ability to withstand the winter is very important in herbage 
plants for Canada and the Northern States : very striking results 
were seen at Macdonald College showing marked difference in 
winter hardiness as between different strains of Timothy and 
cocksfoot. 

The distribution of improved herbage seeds and the mainten- 
ance of the purity of the strains is particularly difficult in the 
case of these plants, which so readily cross-fertilize. 

In the case of Timothy the price obtainable for hay has tended 
to cause the growers of improved strains to sacrifice the seed 
crop for the more easily handled and marketed hay crop which 
has operated against the rapid replacement of inferior by 
improved strains, a difficulty which by proper organization will 
doubtless be overcome. 

* Bain, S. M., and Essary, S. H., “Selection for Disease-Resistant Clover,” 
Bull. No. 76, Agric. Expt Station, Knoxville, Tennessee. 

t This review of the work on heibai^e plants is very incon^lete as 
unfortunately it was found impossible to visit either the Timothy Breeding 
Station of the Bureau of Plant Industry at Elyria or the North Dakota Station 
at Fargo as had been arranged. 
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The importance of purity of strain is fully realized in Canada, 
where exceptional facilities are afforded for growing improved 
strains of cross-fertilizing plants on farms miles from other 
farms growing the same species. Conversations with Canadian 
agriculturists suggest that it is likely that Alberta for instance 
has a great future for producing seed of pure strains. This fact, 
together with the well organized activities of the Canadian Seed 
Growers Association, is of great potential importance to American 
and European farmers alike. Canadian rod clover seed, for 
example, is known to be of considerable value in Britain, but is 
often supplied by vendors in this country mixed as to strain or 
in blend with other led clovers. 

The writer wishes to express his irjdebtedness to 
Dr. William A. Taylor. Chief of the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
to Drs. Carleton R. Ball and C. Y. Piper, in charge of Cereal 
and Forage Crop Investigations at the Bureau, and to Drs. A. J. 
Pieters and Clyd^^ W. Warburton respectively, of the Forage and 
Cereal Branches, foi* the trouble they took in arranging an 
itinerary of the Stations and for the help generously afforded in 
supplying information in respect of the organization and working 
of the Bureaux and Stations. 

Thanks are also due to the investigators at the Stations and 
at the Bureau, too numeroiis to mention individually, who one 
and all were at such })ains to he helpful, while the writer is 
equally indebted to Mr. G. H. Clark. Seed Commissioner, 
Ottawa, for his help and kindness durine Hie period spent in 
Canada, 


METHODS OF COVERING GRASS AND 
CLOVER SEEDS, 

R. D. Williams, B.Sc.. 

Plant Tireedhvj Station, Ahcrtisticiiih 

The results of the investigations in the depth of sowing 
grass and clover seeds previously given in this Journal* 
obviously only apfily to the conditions under which the investiga- 
tions were conducted, namely, under exact laboratory and garden 
conditions, where tilth, moisture and temperature were under 
control. 

In order to supplement these general results wdth informa- 
tion of more practical value another series of investigations was 

* April. 1D22, and May, 1922. 
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undertaken in order to determine the best methods of covering 
certain grass and clover seeds under ordinary field conditions. 

Only the farm implements which are commonly used for the 
purpose were experimented with; the giRSs and clover drill 
which has recently been introduced has not been tried, but the 
method of sowing in drills is receiving attention and the results 
will be published in due course. 

The investigations consist of three separate experiments, two 
of which were carried out on the experimental grounds of the 
Plant Breeding Station, while the other was conducted at 
Blaentwrch, Carmarthenshire. 

Experiment 1. — Sixty-four rod plots were sown on 17th to 
20th of May, 1920, on Penglais Field (medium loam in good 
tilth) during unsettled weather which proved highly favourable 
to germination. 

An attempt was made to regulate the depth to which the 
seeds were buried by covering with different hand implements, 
namely, with an iron hand rake, a Canadian scuffler. and beating 
the soil with a shovel. Sixteen plots were done by each method, 
while the remaining 16 plots were left uncovered. 

The plots were sown at four different rates, namely, full, 
5-, I- and \ seedings, with a simple mixture consisting of 1 oz. 
of Italian rye grass, oz. cocksfoot and I oz. rod clover per 
plot as a full seeding. Half the number of plois were sown under 
rape at the rate of 2 lb. per acre, while the other plots were 
sown without a nurse crop. The wliole ))lock was so arj’anged 
that each of the four methods of covering had the same number 
of plots that had been treated differently as regards seeding. 

All the plots covered by means of the rake, liand-seuffler and 
shovel were rolled a few days after sowing, but none of the 
plots were rolled before sowing. 

Depths to which the Seeds were Covered.— An approximate 
estimate of the depths to which the seeds were covered by the 
different implements was made during the covering operations. 

Rake , — About one-third of the grass seeds were left on the 
surface and hardly any of these seeds were covered to a depth 
of more than I in., the average depth being about } in. The 
clover seeds were more cx)mpletely covered, the average depth 
being from J to f in., while a few were left uncovered. 

Hand Scuffler . — Covered both the grass and clover seed more 
thoroughly than the rake, the average depth being | to f in. 

Shovel — Well over 50 per cent, of the grass seeds were 
covered to an average* depth of J in., while nearly all the clover 
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seeds were buried to a depth of about ^ in. This method was 
much more effective in covering the seeds than the ordinary 
roller. 

Surface Smcings. — A few seeds were covered as a result of 
treading during sowing. 

The Number of Established Plants. — The number of plants 
of the three species sown wore counted separately during the 
last week in July by taking 20 readings per plot, systematically 
distributed, with a b-in. mesh. Counts were made on eight 
plots of each method of covering; the average results of these 
counts are given in Table I. 

Table T. — Average number of pJants of Italian Rye Giass, ( Ockslool, and 
lied Clover per 5 sq. ft. on plots covered by different uietliofU. 

Mtrthod irf VO rering. Ital ian H ye G^. asn. CovUnfont, Jlvd ( huvr. 

Not ooveretl ... 80 ... 70 ... 31 

Shovel 105 ... 89 ... 89 

Hand Rake ... 100 ... 74 ... Wb 

HandSenffier ... 103 ... 77 ... 89 

Italian Rye Grass. — As shown in Table I, the three methods 
of covering gave fairly similar results in spite of (he fact, that 
there was an appreciable difference in the number of seeds 
covered and in the depths at which the seeds were buried by 
the three iniplements, but the “ not-covered ” plots had from 
14 to 18 per cent, fewer rye grass plants than (he covei-ed 
plots. 

Cocksfoot. — A'er)- similar takes were obtained from the “ not- 
TOvered '' plots and the plots covered by rake and hand scufiler, 
but the plots covered by means of a shovel and then rolled 
gave from 16 to 20 per cent, more plants than the other three 
methods. 

These results seem to suggest that if the seeds arc not covered, 
cocksfoot is able to establish itself more readily than Italian 
rye grass. 

Red Clover. — Red clover was much more affected by the 
method of covering than the two grasses. The best results 
were obtained on the plots covered by shovel and hand scuffler. 
If the number of plants obtained on these plots be taken as 
100, then the plots covered bj" hand rake gave 73. while the 
“not-covered” plots only gave about 86 red clover plants. 
That the depth at which the seeds were buried was not the 
main factor affecting the “ take ” of red clover in this experi- 
ment is clearly shown by the fact that the shovel and the band 
■scuffler, which covered the seeds to depths of about J in. and 
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I to f in. respectively, gave better results than the rake, 
which buried the seeds to a depth of about i to f in. Since 
the “ not covered ” plots and the plots covered by rake, which 
had the greatest number of seeds exposed on the surface, gave 
the poorest results, it is evident that the “take** was mainly 
dependent on the degree of completeness with which the seeds 
had been covered. 

Experiment 2. — This trial was conducted at Blaentwrch, 
Carmarthenshire, in 1920, on stiff clayey loam under barley. 
The soil was repeatedly harrowed and rolled after sowing the 
barley and was finally rolled before sowing the grass and clover 
seeds, but owing to the clayey nature of the soil, the tilth 
was rather poor, as the surface soil consisted in the main of 
small hard lumps ranging from J to 1 in. diameter. 

The following grasses and clovers were sown on the 15th of 
May on pure duplicated rod plots, at the following rates of 
seeding per acre : — perennial rye grass, 30 lb. ; cocksfoot, 20 lb. ; 
red clover, 20 lb.; and white clover, 10 lb. 

Two plots of each species were covered by five different 
methods by means of various farm implements. These were : — 

1. Roller. 

2. Chain harrow followed by roller. 

8. Chain harrow with spikes down followed by roller. 

4. Light peg harrow followed by roller. 

5. Plots not rolled before sowing or covered after sowing. 
The Effect of the Different Methods of Covering on the 

Take/’ — The number of plants was counted in October, 1920, 

by taking 10 representative readings per plot by means of a 
C-in. mesh. The average results for the different methods, 
which are expressed in terms of the number of established 
plants per square foot, are shown in Table II : — 


Table TI. — Avt*n»^?o number of plaiite per mpjnre foot with tbe dilTfrent 
methods of ecjveriiig. 


MMod of CoreHnff. 

Peronuial 

Rue Gi'tuR, 

Cocksfoot. Red Hlorer. 

White, 

Clover. 

Not covered 

(\2 

68 


7 

Rolled once 

.58 

75 

11 

16 

Chain harrowed, spikes 
down and rolled 

C)2 

m 

45 

88 

Chain harrowed and rolled 

64 

87 

51) 

50 

Peg harrowed and rolled 

78 

90 

58 

47 

As will be seen from Table II 

, the 

“ not covered ’* 

plots and 


the plots covered by rolling only, while giving moderately good 
“ takes ” of perennial rye grass and cocksfoot, gave very poor 
results for both clovers — ^particularly for white clover. Despite 
the fact that a comparatively large number of seeds found 
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their way down between the small lumps which formed the 
surface soil, it is evident that neither red nor white clover was 
sufficiently well covered on these plots. The method of cover- 
ing with spikes down was a decided improvement on rolling 
alone, the improvement in take being most marked in the 
case of white clover. 

The two implements which gave the best results were the 
chain harrow and the peg harrow. The chain harrow produced 
a slightly better ‘‘ take of clovers than the peg harrow, but 
on the other hand, the rye grass plots had 22 per cent, and the 
cocksfoot plots 3.5 per cent, more plants when covered by the 
peg harrow. The total number of ])lants of the four species was 
[)nwtica.lly the same for both methods; the difference in favour 
of the peg liaiTow is consequently regarded as being too small 
to be of any significance. 

Experiment 3, — This was carried out on the Station’s experi- 
mental grounds in 1922. Although the experiment was entirely 
confined to rod clover it was of a much more e\hausii\<. rjauro 
than the two experiments already described. 

The block on which it was conducted had carried an oat croj) 
in 1921. The ground was ploughed twice during the autumn, 
and again in Warch, and subsequently harrowed to a very fine 
friable tilth. The soil was a light loam of rather a stony 
nature. Forty l/lOOth-acre plots were sown on the 8th May 
witli two strains of red clover English broad red and Mont- 
gomery red, on duplicated plots, at the uniform ratt^ of three 
million viable seeds per acre which was e(|uivalent to 17.8 Ih. 
per acre of broad red (90 per cent, germination) and T2.B lb. 
of Montgomery red (96 per cent, germination). I’liey were 
covered by the ton methods tabulated l>elow, and arranged in 
such a way that four plots consisting of the duplicates of the 
two strains were covered by each metliod. 

The implements used for the different methods of co\ering 
were : — 

For final operation 

hrfore sowing. For vnrrrtmf af*pr mortug. 

1. Chain harrow None (“not fM^verod") 

2. Smooth roller ... ... Sinot>fh 

3. Chain harrow ,, 

4. „ „ Horse hay rake followed hy smooth roller. 

5. „ „ ,,, ... Caiuhrid^e roller ,, 

6. Cambridge roller ... „ 

7. Smooth roller ... ... Chain harrow 

8- V ,, Light iH*g Imriow „ 

9. Chain harrow' Chain harrow „ ,, 

10. „ „ Light peg barrow' „ „ ,, 
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The soil was in an excellent condition for sowing. The fairly 
heavy rains of the last week of April and the first four days of 
May had ensured that it contained an abundant supply of 
moisture for germination while the surface soil was dry and 
friable. With the exception of a short break of intermittent 
rain 8 days after sowing the weather was warm and dry from 
the 5th to the end of May. 

The counts were made on the 80th and 8l8t of May in the 
usual manner by taking 20 representative readings per plot with 
a 6-in. mesh. The average results of the counts are summarized 
in Table III. 

The number of dead seeds found on the surface were counted 
by the same method. These figures, which are also shown in 
Table III, are admittedly only approximately correct on account 
of the difficulty experienced in detecting the “ surface ” seeds 
which were very much discoloured. Most of these dead surface 
seeds had obviously germinated, but had died back after failing 
to take root. 

Taim r III.— Sliowiris' the nverns’e nniiiher of Red (Clover seedlings and 
dead smfuee seeds per sipiare foot (ni plots covered by diffi rent methods. 


Nitmher per foot , 


Method, 


Seeding 

Prohahle 

Dead mirfav.e, metU, 

1. 


15-9 

+ 1*73 

8*0 

2. 


17-7 

'+-1*20 

12*8 

3. 


280 

+ 2*07 

7*0 

4. 


37-9 

+ 2*79 

20 

5. 


40*2 

t3-31 

3*8 

0 . 


40-2 

+ 3*35 

6*1 

7. 


45-7 

+ 2*19 

3*2 

8 . 


49*(} 

+ 2*04 

2*4 

9. 


45*1 

... + 3*14 

1*6 

10. 


44*6 

+ 1*42 

2*0 


Loss and Waste of Seed. — It is not generally realised that 
the usual method of sowing small seeds broadcast is exceedingly 
wasteful, and that a large amount of seed is lost even when the 
most efficient method of covering is employed. For instance, 
only 44 to 49 seedlings per square foot were counted on the 
plots covered by peg and chain harrows, although the plots had 
been sown at the rate of 69 viable seeds per square foot, that 
is, 28 to 36 per cent, of the germinable seeds sown failed to 
become established. In other words, as much as 4J lb. to 
6J lb. per acre of pure viable seeds of the broad red clover, 
sown at the rate of 16.8 lb. per acre, were lost. With the seed 
of broad red clover at 2s. per lb. this entails a cash loss of 08. 
to 18s. per acre. 
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The Obiel Oaiue oi Failures in **Take." — A glaoice at 
Table III will show that there is a very definite correlation 
between the number of established seedlings and the number 
of dead seeds found on plots covered by different methods, and 
that on the average the best results were given by methods 
which left the fewest seeds uncovered. This was fully borne 
out by observations made on the plots during the covering 
operations. It is thus evident that the “take” was not 
seriously affected by the depth to which the seeds were covered 
(within the range of depth effected by the various methods 
employed); it seems to depend almost entirely on the degree of 
thoroughness with which the seeds were covered. 

The failure of uncovered red clover seeds to become estab- 
lished is due to the inability of the radicles to enter the soil 
in the absence of a thin covering of soil which holds the seeds 
in position until the radicles are fixed.* 

Soil and Weather Conditions affecting Covering. — Soil . — 
While making the counts on No. 8 experiment it was observed 
that the seedlings were almost invariably thicker on the portions 
of the plots where the surface soil consisted mainly of small 
lumps ranging from J to f in. in diameter, than on areas on 
which the surface soil had been reduced to a very fine state of 
tilth. 

The superior “ take ” obtained (ui the fairly coarse soil as 
compared with that found on very fine soil is easily explained 
by the fact that the small loosely packed lumps of the coarse 
soil offered loss resistance to seed penetration than the close 
packed minute particles of the finer soil. The seeds were then - 
fore much more thoroughly covered on the coarser areas. 

Weather. — ^With a view to determining the effect of the 
weather conditions prevailing at the time of sowing on the 
resultant “ take ” of red clover, counts were made on a numbei' 
of plots of two red clover nationality trials laid down at the 
Plant Breeding Station in 1922. The results obtained are com- 
pared with those given by the plols which had been similarly 
covered in No. 3 experiment. 

The No. 8 experiment and the two trials referred to were all 
sown on light loam but in different fields. All the plots were 
sown at the same rate, namely, three million viable seeds per 
acre, and were similarly covered by means of a horse rake and 
rolled. The tilth of the three trial blocks was excellent. As 
previously stated. No. 8 experiment was sown on the 8th May, 

* See Depth of Sowing : this Journal, April, 1922. « 
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when the surface soil was perfectly dry, consequently the seeds 
on the rated plots were fairly well covered. 

One of the nationality trials (Trial A), which consisted of 
84 one-hundredth-acre plots, was sown on 23rd May, under 
what was regarded at the time as ideal weather conditions for 
sowing small seeds, namely, during a spell of showery weather 
and when the surface soil w^as decidedly damp. The seeds were 
very poorly covered as they clung to the wet surface soil instead 
of dropping through between the particles as they do normally 
wiien the soil is dry. It rained fairly heavily on the night 
2»Srd/24th May hut on 25th the weather changed to a dry 
j^eriod which lasted over three weeks. The seeds germinated 
exceedingly well within 3 to 5 days of sowing, but it wa« 
obseiA'ed that practically ail the surface seeds failed to take 
root. As a result all the plots gave very poor “takes,'’ 
although the groimd which had not been ploughed since 
] )ecember, 1921, contained an abundant supply of water which 
proved quite sufficient to maintain the seedlings that had taken 
root in a healthy growing c'ondition throughout the period of 
the drought. 

The other Trial (13), which involved 168 one-hundredth-acre 
plots, was sown on the 29th May under totally diflerent con- 
ditions from Trial (A). The ground was jiloughed twice, as 
late as April and May, and was so thoroughly worked during 
the dry weatlu-'r of May that the top 3 to 4 in. of soil 
was practically dry when sown, seeds were therefon* 

exceedingly w^ell covered. 

Sowdng took place during a long drought which, to all intents 
and purposes, lasted for 24 days after the sowing, although a 
little rain was recorded 16 days after sowing. The seeds re- 
mained in the ground for nearly four weeks without showing 
any signs of germinating, hut they soon germinated after the 
heavy showers of 22nd and 23rd June and gave surprisingly 
thick and uniform “takes'* on all the plots. 

Four plots sown with the same lots of English broad red 
a.nd Montgomery red clovers were counted in the usual way by 
taking 20 readings per ]>lot in each of the three trials. 

The average results are given below : — 

CovdiHon of mi] at No. of Hoedling 

Trml. thm of mwiny. of mwiop. per ^q, foot. 

No. 3 Exppriniont ... Surface soil — dry ... 7tli May ... 37*9 2'71> 

A Surface soil — decidedly 

damp 23rd May ... 23^8 + 0*10 

B Surface hoi I — particfi- 

larlydry 29th May ... 43*0 + 1*26 
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These results show that the raked plots of No. 8 experiments 
and the Trial B plots gave respectively 57.9 per cent, and 
80.7 per cent, more seedlings than the counted plots of Trial A, 
These results fully confirm the observations made on the rela- 
tive “takes'* obtained in the different trials. 

It is thus evident that satisfactory ' ‘ takes * * cannot be ob- 
tained if the seeds are sown broadcast when the surface soil 
is wet, and that excellent results will be obtained if the seeds 
are sown during a long period of drought provided (1) the soil 
is sufficiently dry to delay germination until the droiight breaks, 
and (2) that the seeds are properly c‘X)vered at the time of 
sowing. 

SUMMARY, — The evidence discussed in this paper is sum- 
marized below. It should be emphasised, however, that the 
conclusions reached apply only to the species tested, namely, 
Italian rye grass, perennial rye grass, cocksfoot, red clover and 
white clover, and do not necessarily apply to other varieties 
of grasses and clovers. 

1. Not one of the implements under investigation for covering 
grass and clover seeds buried the seeds too deeply. Hardly 
any of the seeds were covered to a depth of more than I in , 
even by the peg-hanwv. 

2. Good “ takes** of red clover and white clover, and to a 
less extent of Italian rye grass, perennial rye grass and cocks- 
fcK)t, depended more on the degree of thoroughness with which 
the seeds w^ere c*overed than on any other factor usually 
operative when sowing small seeds. 

3. The implements which gave the best covi‘ring invariably 
gave the best results. 

4. The most effective implements for covering the grass and 
clover seeds investigated, on all the types of soils (^xpenmented 
upon, were the peg-harrow and chain-harrow, 

5. The “ not-covered “ sowing and plots covered by a smooth 
roller gave fairly good results for the grass seeds, but very poor 
“ takes *’ for clover seeds. 

6. The horse-hay-rake and the Cambridge roller were not so 
effective in (covering red clover seeds as the two kinds of 
harrows, except, possibly, under certain conditions, but thej 
are superior to the harrows for covering trial plots. The chain- 
harrow, however, is a particularly unsuitable implement for this 
purpose as it is very apt to drag seeds from plot to plot. 
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7. A very fine powdery surface gave a poorer take than 
a slightly rough surface which consisted of small lumps rang- 
ing from i to I in. in diameter. 

8. Poor '‘takes” of red clover were obtained from plots 
sown when the surface soil was wet, on account of the fact 
that the seeds which clung to the wet soil could not be properly 
covered. 

9. Excellent results were obtained by sowing red clover on 
a ^'ery dry soil during a long period of drought which delayed 
germination for nearly a month. 

10. There was an enormous loss of viable red clover seeds 
nmounting to about 4 to 7 lb. per acre, even when the seeds 
were covered by the most effective implements. 

11. It would seem from the results obtained that it is of 
the utmost importance to cover the seed properly; consequently, 
it would a])pear reasonably certain that very considerable 
economy could be effected, at all events in the use of the grass 
and clover seeds under review, if they could be sown with a 
sjiecial drill made for that particular purpose. 

Grateful aciknowledgment is made to Messrs. Sutton & Sons, 
of Reading, who kindly supplied the seed ready weighed and 
mixc'd for the numerous plots in connection with Experiment 
No. 1. Thanks are also due to Mr. A. D. Thomas, B.Sc.. 
now Agricultural Organiser for Oarmartlienshire, who assisted 
with the analysis made relative to Experiment No. 1. 


TRIALS OF POTATOES FOR 
IMMUNITY FROM WART 
DISEASE, 1922. 

The trials which are conducted by the Ministry each year 
with the object of testing now varieties of potatoes for immunity 
from wart disease were again carried out during 1922 on the 
farm of the National Institute of Agricultural Botany at 
Ormskirk. The actual field operations, and the taking of 
records, were carried out by Mr. H. Bryan, B.Sc., and 
Miss Whitehead of the Institute, but the trials were conducted 
on a plan approved by the Ministry. 

The Ministry has accepted the findings of the Potato Synonym 
Committee set up by the Institute, and has classed varieties as 
synonymous with existing varieties where recommendations to 
that effect were made by the Synonym Committee. 
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After full consideration of the results of the trials, the 
following varieties have been added to the list of those sipproved 
as immune from wart disease : — 


MilIar*B Beauty 
Marquis of Bute 
Ben Loiuond 
Ben Ledi 
Ben Cruachan 


Utility 
Golden Las 
Intematioiml Kidney 
Clifden Seedling 


In the report on the 1921 trials (see this Journal, March, 1922, 
p. 1147), it was stated that, except in one or two instances, the 
Ministry was unable to approve as immune from wart disease 
certain varieties which had successfully passed their second 
year’s test, on the ground that because of the abnormal weather 
conditions, no dependable interpretation of the results could be 
made. Because of this decision it was necessary to grow at 
Ormskirk some 17 kinds for a third year’s test. One of these 
17 varieties — Ben Wyvis — succumbed to wart disease, but the 
others remained immune. This extra year’s test, while it may 
have caused inc/onvenience to potato breeders, has, nevertheless, 
been the means of preventing an error and of maintaining the 
high repul ation for ac‘cura (7 which the Ormskirk trials must 
aim at. 

Two of the varieties (Ben Nevis and Ben More) proved to 
be synonymous with existing kinds; one stock was badly mixed 
(Ben Doarg); in the case of three lots ihc gnuvth was so poor 
that the Ministry cannot take them into consideration: end four 
are unnamed seedlings which may be listtnl as soon as tli^ raisers 
have given them names. The remaining six varieti^'s have 
been approved as immune varieties, and are included in the 
list above. 


Niiiety-onc lotw of potatoes on which no wart disea^u had appeared during 
the season of 1921 were included in t!»o second 3’oar’s trials, and, for the 
reavsons stated above, it is not surprising to learn that in no fewer than 24 cases 
wart disease appeared amongst the crops in 1922. The freedom from wart 
disease of four others. Titan, do Fontenay, Ben Braggle. and Uisiis, is 
doubtful. Two Jots were dilferent from fJjc variety tested under the same 
name in the previous year and were discarded. Eleven of the others proved 
to be synonymoue with existing varieties i?i commerce, viz., Ben Avon, Ben 
Hatha, 8 historical varieties and one seedling, whilst ono seedling was entered 
under two different numlKirs. In four instances (Quarautaine dc la Halle, 
Oolonist and two seedlings) the growth of the crop was unsatisfactory, and 
although no wart disease appeared no decision as to immunity could be made. 
In the remaining 45 cases the varieties were distinct and free from disease. 
These comprised twelve seedlings {No. 1. BL., No. 12, No. 17, 461/16, No. 301, 
No. 310x, No. 365, Seeding C.l. and four others), and the following 
varieties Utility, Wild Hose, Macduff Seedling, The Massie, Glenalmond, 
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Merville D’Amerique, Ceres, Benalt, Ben Alton, Ben Hope, Ben Boirean, Ben 
Tee, Ben M’hor, Ben Staroa, Ben Vane, Ben Fin, Ben Tallach, Ben Bhan, Ben 
Alder, Ben Choire, Ben Fhada, Ben Mere, Ben Hu tick, Ben Cleuch, Ben Itne, 
Ben Scriel, Ben Eay, Destiny, Snowflakes, Brown Eocks, Red Kemps, Brown 
Blacks, Peps. 

The rainfall during the early months of the test was below tlie average, 
the deficiency being 0*26 in. in April, 0*43 in. in May, and 0‘13 in. in June, but 
above the average by 1*85 in. for the month of July, and 2 47 in. for August 
so that the soil moisture was sufficient to allow the fungus full development. 
The temperature, however, was low, and the activity of the fungus was thus 
apparently hindered, for the losses of crop were less severe than was expected. 
Nevertheless, the test for immunity was a severe one, though not sufficiently 
rigorous completely to counterbalance the lack of dependence which can be 
placed on the tests to which the potatoes were submitted during 1921. It has, 
therefore, been decided that varieties in the last-mentioned group should not 
be approved as immune unless there are special reasons for such a decision. 
For most of these varieties there are no special reasons, and they will need to 
be re-tested in 1923. There is, however, sufficient evidence of the immunity 
of “ Utility,” and this variety has l)een approved. 

Moreover, the variety previously known as Seedling 449 (a) (1), declared 
in 1920 to be immune, has now been put on the market under the name 
Golden Las.” It was again tested at Onnskirk, last year, and found to he. 
free from w*art disease, and has, therefore, been added to the approved list, 
together with the well known International Kidney and Clifdon Seedling. 

One hundred and thirty-four plots of potatoes were planted in the trials 
with varieties which had not hitherto been tested ; of these 40 proved synony- 
mous with existing kinds, and 40 proved susceptible. 

Trials of seedlings, which are also made, are (juite separate from the 
immunity tests proper. From 5 to 10 tubers only are planted, and tlie trials 
are carried out merely for the purpose of providing raisers witli facilities for 
finding out ipiickly which of the seedlings are susceptible. Firms and private 
persons took advantage of this facility, together with tlie John Innes Research 
Station ; the School of Agriculture, Cambridge ; the Irish Department of Agri- 
culture, and the Education Department, Lancashire County Council. 

New Approved Immune Varieties. — The following are the 
descriptions of those varieties of potatoes which have beoji 
added to the Ministry’s list of varieties approved as immune 
to Wart Disease in consequence of the 19‘22 trials. Descriptive 
lists of the varieties approved in previous years are obtainable 
free and post free on application to the Ministry. 

Second Early Varieties: — 

Ifen Lomond, 

Tubers - pebble ; skin white ; eyes shallow ; flesh white tinged 
lemon ; sprout purple. 

Haulm - bushy, upright; internodes short, weak, bronzed, knife- 
edged ; leaflets Tiiedium size, medium green, slight bronzing 
in axil, drooping, corrugated. 

Flowers - white. 
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International Kidney* 

Tubers - long kidney, flat ; skin white ; eyes shallow ; flesh white ; 
sprout mauve. 

Haulm * upright, medium ; stems not branched ; internodes medium, 
weak, mottled purple ; leaflets medium to small, rolled, 
folded, dark green, shiny, terminal leaflets fre(iuently 
fused. 

Flowers - none observed, buds dropping. 

Marquis of Bute* 

Tubers - round ; white skin ; eyes pink, deep ; flesh white ; sprout 
pink. 

Haulm - upright, somewhat resembling Nithsdulc ; leaflets broad and 
glossy. 

Flowers - white, few. 

Iiate or Maincrop Varieties: — 

Ben Cruachan. 

Tubers - round to pebble ; skin white ; eyes shallow ; flesh pale 
lemon ; sprout purple. 

Haulm - regular, tall, upright ; internodes short, bronzed, knife- 
odged ; leaflets corrugated, dull, small, narrow, yellowisli- 
greon. 

Flowers - white, few, buds dropping. 

Ben Ledi* 

Tubers - round, flat ; skin white ; eyes medium ; flesh white ; sprout 
rose. 

Haulm - regular, upright, erect ; internodes short, stout, bronzing in 
axil ; habit of growth somewhat resembling Templar ; 
leaflets medium green, leathery appearance, upright, 
pointed ; leaf closed. 

Flowers - white, 

CUfden Seedling* 

Tubers > round ; skin white ; eyes medium ; flesh white tinged lemon; 
sprout rose. 

Haulm - regular, upright ; internodes short, stout, much goffered, 
slightly bronzed ; leaflets medium size, slightly corrugated, 
upright, dark green. 

Flowers < white, large, numerous. 

Golden Las. 

Tubers - oval, flat ; skin white ; eyes shallow ; flesh yellow ; sprout 
apparently colourless. 

Haulm - erect, bushy ; stems light green : internodes thin, short ; 
leaflets dull greyish-green. 

Flowers - white. 

Millar's Beauty* 

Tubers - kidney ; skin white ; eyes shallow ; flesh pale lemon ; sprout 
pink. 

Haulm - upright ; leaflets medium green, medium size, corrugated ; 
leaf open. 

Flowers - none observed, buds dropping. 

PeerUss* 

Tubers - round ; skin reddish purple ; eyes shallow ; flesh 'white ; 
sprout deep purple. 
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Haolm - regular, upright ; much bronzing of stem and mid-rib ; 

leaflets small, corrugated. 

Flowers - white, large, numerous. 

Utility, 

Tubers - round ; skin flushed pink ; eyes shallow ; flesh white ; 
sprout deop rose. 

Haulm - regular, vigorous ; stem bronzed, serrated ; leaflets medium 
size, currugated, dull dark green ; leaf open. 

Flowers * none olwserved, buds dropping. 


NOTES ON MANURES FOR MARCH. 

Snt John Russell, D.Sc., P.R.S., 

Rothamsted Experimerital Station, Harpenden, Herts. 

The Prevalence of Acid Soils. — It is necessary to draw atten- 
tion to the prevalence of acid soils in the country because no 
treatment short of liming will enable the farmer to make the 
best use of them on any ordinary system of farming. 

Kome time ago the Rothamsted Experimental Station invited 
agriculturists and expert advisers to send in particulars of 
infertile soils where the infertility did not appear to be due to 
any ordinary or known cause. In practically all instances so 
far referred to us investigation has shown that the trouble is 
due to acidity, which in some cases has become very pronounced. 
The symptoms are not always clearly recognised, hut tliere 
are certain well defined characteristics which every farmer 
should know and be able to observe without difficulty. 

In the first case the crop on acid soils is almost invariably 
patchy: there are streaks of badness or patchiness whore the 
crop is poor or fails altogether, and no amount of manuring 
helps matters. In some seasons the harmful effects hardly 
show; in others they are more pronounced. 

On grassland the patches are often very dark green in colour, 
the herbage is not good and there is no clover. Here recognition 
of the cause is not usually difficult, and most farmers can tell 
when grassland is suffering from sourness. 

With arable crops, however, the case is different; certain of 
the features are not so generally recognised to be symptoms of 
sourness. Usually root development is poor, the leaves are 
yellowish, and from the outset the plants never ffourish, 
although they may not actually die. The appearance is not 
unlike that of plants on water-logged soil, hut the trouble occurs 
on land which is well-drained and it also appears in dry seasons. 
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An excellent illustration was afforded on a farm which the 
writer had occasion to visit last October, where the field was 
reported to be infertile in places though the remaining part was 
quite good. The soil is a medium loam on the ironstone sand, 
and the crop was mangolds. The appearance of the plants on 
the bad patches suggested direct poisoning; the plants were small 
and had never grown, although on the surrounding land some 
immense roots were seen. The leaves were yellowish and had 
at no time acquired a healthy green colour ; they also remained 
small. The root development was very stunted and gave the 
impression of root asphyxiation, as if the ground had lain wet; 
but the farmer was quite clear that the land was not water- 
logged even in wet weather. It was difficult to say which was 
the more remarkable phenomenon : the striking contrast between 
the good and the bad plants, or the fact that such sickly- 
looking plants could have survived to the end of the season 
without appreciable growth and apparently neither living nor 
dying. 

The possibility that the bad effects were due to w^ateiiogging 
was further ruled out by the circumstances that they had been 
just as marked, and the appearance was much the same, for 
the wheat crop on the field in the very dry season of 1921 as 
for mangolds in the wetter season of 1922. Potatoes had also 
been affected. 

Examination of the soil showed the patches to be extremely 
acid. The metliod now in use at Rothamsted allows a much 
tetter measurement of acidity than was previously possible, 
and enables us to place soils in their position in a fertility scale. 
Tested by this method the bad patches were found to be near the 
limit where sterility is reached, and even the good soil had no 
great margin of safety. The recommendation given to the 
farmer was to lay out three strips across the field receiving 
respectively 2J, 5 and 10 tons of powdered carbonate of lime 
per acre ; after seeing the results for one season it will be possible 
to decide on the most suitable dressing for the whole field. It 
would of course be possible to recommend at once a dressing 
sufficient to remove all acidity, but this might be moi’c than is 
immediately necessary and no farmer at the present time wishes 
to spend more on his land than can be helped. 

Another instance was brought to our notice almost at the 
same time. The crop was white turnips and it failed in patches. 
In this case a clue was given in that spurrey grew abundantly. 
Examinaticm showed that the soil was acid almost to the limit 
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of sterility, and the same recommendation was made as in the 
preceding case. 

These two soils both came from the eastern part of England. 
Our observations in the West Country show that the need for 
lime is there very great, and farmers’ clubs would be well 
advised to go into the matter and see if there is any possibility 
of arranging for the work to be done on some co-operative or 
other basis that would eliminate all unnecessary expenditure. 

Nitrogenous Top-Dressings lor Cereal Crops: some Besults 
of last Season. — The results of last season’s experiments are 
now coming in, and they afford striking illustrations of the 
value of nitrogenous dressings for cereal crops. Among those 
already to hand are the following: — 


Herts, Rothamsted — Wheat : 

Grainy 

StraWy 

Per acre. 

hush, per ac. 

cwt, per ac. 

1 cwt. sulphate of ammonia 

22-5 

23-8 

No nitrogen 

14-2 

18-0 

Devon — Wheat : 

8-3 

5*8 

Grainy 

StraWy 

Per acre. 

1 cwt. sulphate of ammonia and 5 cwt. 

hush, per ac. 

cwt. per ac. 

basic slag 

38-9 

20-9 

No nitrogen, but 5 cwt, basic slag 

29-6 

13-9 





9-3 

7-0 


Gains of 8J and bushels of wheat grain respectively, and 
6 and 7 cwt. of straw respectively were obtained from the use 
of 1 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia. There could be no doubl 
that nitrate of soda would have acted at least as well. 


Ciimherland — Oats : 

Per acre, 

1 cwt. sulphate of ammonia 
No nitrogen 


Grain,, StraWy 

hush, per ac, cwt, per ac. 
63-75 ... 47-25 

55-5 ... 44-25 


8-25 ... 3-0 

Gains of 8^ bushels of oats and 3 cwt. of straw were obtained 
from 1 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia; and again it is practically 
certain that as good a result could be obtained with nitrate 
of soda. 

Instances could be multiplied where top dressings of nitro- 
genous fertilisers have proved advantageous to cereal crops, 

Manurial Dressings lor Barley. — A number of experiments 
were carried out at different centres last year to test a scheme 
organised by the Eothamsted Experiment^ Station in conjunc- 
tion with the Institute of Brewing. The results are being worked 
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out, but already at a number of centres it is being found that a 
complete dressing of artificial manures increases the yield and 
usually improves, but never depresses the quality. Among 


some of the results already 

worked out 

Louth ^ 
Lines. 

are : — 

Walcott. 

Lines. Rothamsted. 

Complete artificials 

30-9 

... 60-a 

. 32*6 

No manure 

25*2 

... w-y .. 

.. 25*8 

Gain, bush, of barley 

5*7 

... 3-4 „ 

.. 6*8 


The 8.4 bushel gain at Walcott, however, was insufficient to 
pay for the manure, it being difficult to increase a yield which 
is already nearly 57 bushels by any profitable means. 


Prices of Artificial Manures, 

N()TH, — UiileRs otherwise stated, prices are for not less than 2-t(in lots f.o.r. in 
towns named, and are net cash for prompt dolnery. 


Description 


Nitrate of Soda (N. per cent.) 

„ „ Lime (N. UJ per cent.) ... 

Sulphate of Ammonia, oidiiiary 

(A. 2r>| per cent.) 
„ „ „ uoutral 

(A. 2*")^ per cent.) 

Kainit (Pot. 12^ per cent.) 

French Kainit (Pot. H per cent.) 

Sylvinile (Pot. 20 per cent.) 

Put ash Salt.s (Pot. 30 per cent.) 

Muriate of Potash (Pot. 50 i)cr cent.) 
Sulphate of Potash (Pot. 48 j>cr cent.) 

Paoc Slag (T.P. 30-32 jier cent.) 

, ^T.P. 24-26 per cent.) 

,, ,, (T.P. 20-22 per cent ) 

(T.P. lU-18 jier cent.) 

Slag I hopphatc (T.i\ 60 per cent.) 

„ (T.P. 50 per cent.) 

„ (T.l', 40 per cent.) 

Superpliosphate (S.P. 35 percent.) 

„ (S.P. 30 per cent.) 

Ftone Me^d (T.P. 45 jhm' emit.) 

Steamed Bone FUmr (T.P. 6o per cent.) 

Fish Guano (A. 0-10, T.P. 16-20 per CvUt.)... 



Cnee per ton 


Bristol 


Cost per 

Hull i/pof^l L’ndn 

Unit nt 


London 

£ .s. 

£ s. i£ N. l£ ,s. 

h. <1. 

14.10 

13.17 13lO;l3ir) 

17. 0 


... ' ... |l2 2 

18. 8 

15.].’)* 

1.) 1.5*, 1.5.1, ■)* 

(N)1.5. 2 

16.18^ 16.18* IiJ.iS’' 16 IS* 

(.'4)15.U 

... 

.. 1.17 ! 

3. 0 

a. 

2. 1 2. 2 

8. 0 

... ! 

.3. 0 

3. 0 


.. 1 5 

2.10 


8.15 8 10 8 In 

:i 7 


12.15^ 12 0 12. 0 

5. 0 

3 i:,§ 

. . . . ' 3.17tj‘ 

2. 6 


2.m 2.12<? ... 


2.]2§ 

2 5V .. : 2.15^ 

2. 7 

2 2§ 

. 2. 2,1K' 

3. 0 

6 7$ 

. , 6.15^1 

2. 3 


... . ... ’ 5 15§ 

2. 1 

b 


4- 2 i 

. 4. b§ ;t.!.5 

: 2.*2 

3 12 i 


i 2. 3 

0 10 i 

9. lot 1 >. 0 ' P. (; 


8 lot 

T.lOf, S. 0 7. 0 ! 


1 

.. 12. 5 12.15 

... 


Abbreviations ; N.***Nitn)gen ; A.:s=Ammoiiia ; S.P.=s=Soluble Phosphate ; T.P.= 
Total Phosphate ; Pot, Pot ash. 

* Delivered in 4-ton lots at purchaser’s nearest railway station, 
f Delivered (within a limited urea) at purchaser’s nearest railway station. 

I At Goole, * 

§ Prices include cost of carriage from works to town named. Cost to pui-chasers 
in other ilistn'cts will be greater or less according to the distance of different 
purchasers from the works. 
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NOTES ON FEEDING STUFFS FOR 
MARCH. 

E. T. Hainan, M.A., Dip. Agric. (Cantab.), 

Ministrii of Aijrienlture mtd Fuhenen. 

The Effect of Feeding Stuffs on Uie Quality of Bacon.— In 

the feeding of pigs for bacon production, there are several 
factors to be taken into account if it is desired to produce bacon 
of good quality. According to the extensive studies of Danish 
and Canadian investigators, it would appear that the production 
of poor quality bacon is due to the following factors, namely, 
improper feeding, unthriftiness, lack of exercise, immaturity 
and lack of finish. 

The three chief fats present in the pig are olein, palmitin 
and stearin. Olein is liquid at ordinary temperatures, while 
the other two are solid. Shutt, of the Ottawa Experimental 
Station, came to the conclusion that soft, oily bacon is caused 
by the presence of too large a proportion of olein in the fat. 
It has also been shown that pigs finished under stye conditions 
in a warm atmosphere produce a much firmer bacon than those 
fed under cold, draughty conditions. 

The chief contributory cause to the production of soft, oily 
bacon of low quality is, however, the use of unsuitable feeding 
stuffs and unsuitable mixtures of feeding stuffs. As a general 
rule, feeding stuffs rich in oil give a bacon of poor quality, 
while feeding stuffs rich in carbohydrates and poor in oil give 
a good quality bacon. It is stated that linseed cake, rich iii 
oil gives a soft, oily carcass, whereas linseed meal from which 
the oil has been extracted, gives a good carcass with white, 
solid fat. 

It becomes very important, therefore, for all pig feeders pro- 
ducing pigs for bacon, to study carefully the mixture given to 
their pigs, particularly in the later stages of fattening. Unless 
a dry-feeding system is adopted the amount of water in the 
slop given should be gradually reduced, and in the last month 
of fattening the slop should be of the consistency of thick 
porridge. Maize meal is notoriously unsuitable for bacon, and 
should not form a very large proportion of the meals used in 
the finishing period. A pig Wished largely on maize meal gives 
an oily, yellow carcass, and most oil cakes and oil meals, 
particularly earthnut meal and soy bean meal, give a soft, oily 
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DftSCltlFTlOX. 

Price 

l»r 

Qr. 

a lb. 

Prifl 

Cwt. 

«. 

© per 

Ton. 

£ M. 

Mauuriiil 

Value 

£ e. 

Cuet of 
Food 
Value per 
Ton. 

£ 8. 

Starch 

Bquiv. 

luu lb. 

Price 

iSSt, 

Staroh 

Equiv. 

a 

Prloe 
per lb. 
Staroh 
JBqulv. 

d 

Whfiat, British • 

43/- 

i 

604 1 

9/7 

9 

12 1 

0 18 

8 14 

71*6 

2/3 

1-29 

Barley, British Feeding 

28/9 

400 1 

H/l 

8 

2 ! 

0 14 

7 8 

71 

2/1 

M2 

„ Banubian , 

31/6 

400 

8/10 

8 

17 1 

0 14 

8 3 

71 

2/4 

1*26 

„ Persian „ 

28/9 

400 1 

8/1 

8 

2 : 

0 14 

7 8 

71 

2/1 

1*12 

Oatt^ English White 

30/- 

338 

10/- 

10 

0 ' 

0 16 

9 4 

59‘5 } 3/1 

1*65 

„ Black & Grey 

27/6 

336 

9/2 

9 

3 ' 

0 16 

8 7 1 

69-5 

2/10 

1*62 

„ Scotch White 
„ Canadian Ko. 2 

3G/- 

336 

12/- 

12 

"I 

0 16 

11 4 I 

59-0 

3/y 

2-01 

West^jm 

30/3 

320 

lu/7 

10 

12 1 

0 16 

9 16 

59-5 

3 4 

1*78 


28 '9 

320 

10/ 1 

10 

2 ! 

0 16 

9 6 

59*5 : 3/2 

1*70 

„ „ Feed 

27/9 

320 

9/9 

9 1.5 ! 

0 16 

! 8 19 

59*5 

3/- 

1-61 

„ American 

26/- 

320 

!)/l 

9 

2 

0 16 

I 8 6 

59-5 

2/9 

1-47 

„ Argentine - 

26/- 

320 

9/1 

9 

2 

0 16 

1 8 6 

69 6 

2/9 

1-47 

Maifse, Argentine • 

37/6 

180 

8/9 

8 

15 

0 15 

! 8 0 

81 

2/- 

1-07 

,, American - 
Beans, English Winter - 

37/- 

480 

8/8 

8 

18 

0 15 

: 7 18 

81 

i/n 

1-03 

50/- 

532 

10/6 

10 

10 

1 17 

, 8 13 

67 

2/7 

L38 

„ Kangoon - 

— 

_ 

8/9 

' 8 

15 

1 17 

* 6 18 

67 

2/1 

: 1*12 

Peas, English, Dun 

60/- 

504 

13/4 

13 

7 

1 13 

; 11 14 

69 

3/5 

1*83 

„ „ Maple - 

Millers' offals*— 

92/- 

501 

20/5 

1 20 

8 

1 13 

! 18 1.5 

1 

69 

5/5 

; 2-90 

Bran, British - 

— 

— 

— 

1 7 

10 

1 11 

’ 5 19 

15 

2/8 

: 1*43 

„ Broad - 
Fine middlings (Im- 

— 



i ^ 

10 

1 11 

j 6 19 

( 

46 

3/1 

1 1-65 

1 

ported) 

Coarse middlings 


— 


« 9 

0 

1 5 

; 7 15 

72 

•7 /O 
*■/- 

! 1*16 

i 

(British) - 


— 

1 ™ 

' t 

12 

1 6 

i 6 7 

64 


j 1*07 

Pollards (Imported) 

— 


1 

6 

17 

1 11 

I 5 6 

60 

,1/9 

! 0*94 

Barley Meal - 

i — 

— 

1 — 

10 

7t 

0 14 

' 9 11 

71 

2/8 

1 1 *43 

Maize « - • - 

, — 

— 

- 

, 10 

5 

0 15 

' 9 10 

81 

; 2/4 

. 1 *25 

„ Germ Meal- 

I — 

— 


9 

15 

i 1 2 

, 8 13 

t 85-3 

' 2/0 

i 1*07 

„ Gluten-fiifHl 

i 

— 

' - - 

9 

5 

1 12 

7 13 

75 6 

, 1/10 : 0*98 

Locust Bean Meal 

; — 

— 

! — 

8 

2 

1 0 11 

7 11 

1 71-4 

:2/i 

j M2 

Bean Meal - 

j — 

— 

; 

12 

12 

J 17 

10 15 

1 67 

' 3/3 

1 1*74 

Fish „ . . . 

1 

— 

1 — 

15 

15 

i 4 19 

10 16 

' 53 

'4/1 

i 2*19 

I Linseed - • 

1 „ Cake, English: 


i — 

20 

15 

, 1 16 

, 18 19 

119 

; 6/2 

; 1*70 

1 oil) 


— 

1 - - 

13 

17 

i 2 4 

11 13 

! 

3/2 

1 1-70 

Soya Bean Cake (6% oil)' — 
Cottonseed „ English: 

(67, oil); ~ 

.. II Kgyptiaii, 

— 

1 

t 

i 

12 

5 

i 3 2 

i 

9 3 

; 691 

1 

1 

' 2/8 

1*43 

' 


8 

i 

0 

2 0 

6) 0 

! 42 

( 

1 

2/10 

i 1*52 

! 

oin 

Coconut t ake (67o oil 
Decorticated G round - 

— 

— 

— 

7 

17 

2 0 

5 17 

1 

’ 2/9 

! 1-47 

— 

1 

— 

9 

2 

1 15 

I 

7 7 

1 73 

1 

i 

2/- 

1*07 

i 

1 nut Cake (9®/, oil)| — 

1 Palm Kernel Meal ! 

— 

— 

13 

5 

3 4 

’ 10 1 

t 

j 73 

1/8 

I 0 89 

<27n ) 

i — 

i 


) l> 

7 

1 8 

; 4 19 

71-3 

1/6 

1 0-71 

Feeding Treacle - 

— 

1 — 


4 

7 

0 9 

1 3 18 

51 

1 0*80 

Brewers' grain8,dried,ale 

— 

i — 


7 

15 

1 8 

6 7 

! 49 

,2/7 

' 1*38 

„ „ „ porter 

— 

; — 

— 

7 

5 

1 8 

I 5 17 

1 49 

2/5 

1 *29 

„ „ wet, ale 

— 

t — 

— 

: 1 

7 

0 U 

1 0 16 

1 15 

1/1 

, 0*68 

„ „wet,i>ortei 

” 

1 ~ 


1 1 

1 

2 

0 11 

1 0 11 

I 15 

] 

I-/3 

' 0*40 


prioiti quoted above repreaent the average prices at whidi actual wboloeale 
tveaaaotiotta bave taken place in tiondon, nnleis oth(»rwisa stated, and refer to the price ex mill or 
stoea Tbe prioee were cotrent at the end of Janaar 7 and are, aa a rule, considerably lower tlian 
ttie prieee at local eonntry markets, the difterence bdiig due to carriage and dealeix* oommission, 
Bnyers can, however, easUjr compare ^relative prion of the feeding stuffs on offer at their local 
marlEet by the method of oaloalatiob used In these notes. Thus, suppon ouoouat cake is offex^ 
locally at £i0 per ton. Its manarlal value is £1 15s. per ton. The food value per ton is therefore 
£8 5). per ton. Dividing this figure by 7$. tbe sterob equivalent of coconut cake aa given in 
the table, the cost per unit of starra equivalent is 9a td. Dividing this again by 22*4, the number 
of pounds of stardk equivalent In I iwt, the cost per lb. of starch equivalent is V2ld A. similiur 
oafoulatiea will show the relative cost per lb, of starch equivalent of other feeding stuffs on the same 
local market Fvem the rceults d stum oaleulations a buver ean determine which feeding stuff gives 
btm the bast vniue at the pikes quoted on bk own market. Tim mauudal value tier ton figures are 
calcnhMtod an (be basis of tlm following unit prkxn I5e. 9d. ; 4s. 7d. ; 2e. lOd. 
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carcass. Beans are also said to be unsuitable for bacon produc- " 
tion, but the available evidence is not very clear on this point. 
Barley meal, separated milk, whey, pea meal, wheat middlings 
and crushed oats are all suitable for bacon production and give 
a good quality carcass. Potatoes and most root crops are 
suitable foods for pigs intended for bacon. Of the oilcakes, palm 
kernel and coconut cakes are suitable for inclusion in the 
finishing period. 

Cakes and meals that have been found suitable for the pro- 
duction of mutton and beef are not suitable for producing good 
quality bacon. The pig naturally tends to produce a soft fat, 
whereas sheep and bullocks tend to produce a hard fat. Cakes 
and meals are fed to sheep and bullocks for the pur|X)se of 
softening the fat, and it is obvious, therefore, that if the same 
cakes and meals are given to pigs a soft, oily carcass will 
result. In feeding pigs for bacon, breeders should endeavour 
to check the suitability of the mixtures fed by obtaining from 
the factory a report on the quality of the carcass. 



Value per 

1 Sfanurial 

Food 

8tnrcU 


1 Market 

FEEDING STUFFS. 

Ton on 
Parm, 

Value per Valai* iior 
Ton. Ton. 

Fkjuivalent 
per 100 lb. 

, unit 
B.K. 

Vnluo per 

1 Ib. S.K. 


£ 8 

! £ 8 

£ 

8. 

j 

«.d. 

(1 

Wheat 

8 1 

0 18 

7 


71 ‘6 

i2/0 

1*07 

Oats 

G 15 

0 16 

5 

19 

59*5 

: 2/0 

1*07 

Barley 

7 U 

0 14 

7 

2 

71*0 

i2/0 

1*07 

Potatoes - - . . 

2 0 

0 4 

1 

16 

18*0 

, 2/0 

1*07 

Swedes .... 

0 17 1 

0 

0 

14 

1 7*0 

1 2/0 
|2/a , 

1*07 

Mangolds - - - - ; 

0 15 ! 

0 H 

0 

12 

6-0 ’ 

1*07 

Good Meadow Hay - - | 

4 i 

0 16 

4 

0 

:U‘0 

‘ 2/7 ; 

1*38 

Good Oat Straw - - - 

2 12 

0 8 

2 

4 I 

17*0 

. 2/7 ' 

1*38 

Gt>od Clover Uay - - , 

5 (> 

1 H 

! 4 


62*0 

12/7 ' 

|2/a , 

1*38 

Vetch and Oat Silage - - I 

2 0 

0 8 

1 


14*0 

1*22 


* * * # 


A CASE of considerable interest to poultry keepers was re- 
cently heard at Nottingham. In this instance, the Local 
Adulteration of Nottingham proceeded under 

“Sussex Ground Merchandise Marks Act, 1887, on be- 
Oats “ Ministry of Agriculture, against 

a firm who had applied the description 
“Sussex Ground Oats” to an article which consisted of a 
mixture of 80 per cent, of ground oats and 20 per cent of 
barley. The idea has been current for many years that the 
addition of barley was necessary to facilitate the grinding of 
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oats to the degree of fineness required in the case of Sussex 
ground oats, and it has even been alleged that any pur- 
chaser of Sussex ground oats would expect to get a proportion 
of barley in the oats. The Ministry, however, called in evi- 
dence some of the principal millers of Sussex ground oats, who 
proved that the addition of barley is not necessary and that the 
practice is not adopted by firms of repute. This was confirmed 
by the evidence of the G-overnment Analyst, who stated that 
a considerable proportion of a number of samples of ground 
oats submitted to him were commercially pure. A point raised 
by the defence was that at the time the sample in question 
was manufactured, barley and oats were about the same in 
price, but the evidence for the prosecution showed that barley 
costs £1 per ton less to grind than oats, so that even when 
barley and oats are the same price, there is still an inducement 
to add barley meals. It was, moreover, pointed out that low 
grade barley, which makes a good meal, can often be bought 
at a very low price. 

A fine of ^10 and £15 costs was imposed. It is hoped that 
the result of these proceedings will tend to check the adultera- 
tion of Sussex ground oats, which has been unfortunately 
common for many years past. Poultry keepers who desire to 
use a mixture of ground oats and barley should purchase the 
articles separately and mix them for themselves. 


Arrangements have been made with the authorities of the 
Midland Agricultural College, to hold a course of instruction 
CoUege Course in Kecording. fjom 30th A^il to 

Milk Becordins May, 1928, provided that u sufficient 

*' number of students apply for admission. 
A syllabus showing full particulars of the course may be 
obtained on application to the Principal, Midland -Agricultural 
College, Sutton Bonington, Loughborough. The course in- 
cludes lec-tures on milk — its nature and composition — bacteria 
and their relation to milk, testing of milk, and the principles 
and practice of milk recording; and practical work on actual 
milk recording of a comprehensive character, including food 
records, cost of foods, and cost of food per gallon of milk. The 
tuition fee will be £8. Board may be obtained at the Sutton 
Bonington Hostel (80s. per week), or at the Kingston Hostel 
(27s. per week). 
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Preference will be given to students who are either already' 
milk recorders under the Ministry’s scheme or who intend to 
apply for such posts. It is not possible to give any indication 
as to what vacancies for milk recorders may arise, nor can 
any guarantee be given that students will in fact obtain em- 
ployment as milk recorders. The names of successful students 
will, however, be circulated by the Ministry to all milk record- 
ing societies in order that preference may be given by societies 
to these students on the occasion of filling a vacancy. The 
appointments carry salaries ranging usually from £150 to £250 
per annum, and they afford to young agriculturists a unique 
opportunity of acquiring a practical knowledge of dairy farm- 
ing, often of the best type, as carried out on a variety of farms. 

Pbom 1st November, 1921, to 4th September, 1922, the 
National Utility Poultry Society, in conjunction with the Great 
Eastern liailway Co., carried out the fifth 
of its series of egg-laying tests on the Com- 
pany’s farm at Bentley, Suffolk. This was 
the second test in which the co-operation 
of the Utility Duck Club was secured in 
promoting a section for the testing of 
ducks. The number of pens entered was 368, consisting of 
1,540 pullets and 265 duck.s, a record for trials in this country. 

The number of Sections was increased to nine, viz. : — (1) 
White Leghorns, (2) White Wyandottes, (8) Khode Island 
Beds, (4) Sussex (any variety), (5) Silling breeds (other than 
the above! , (6) Non-sitting breeds (other than White Leg- 
horns), (7) G. E. Railway employees, (8) Championship, (9) 
Members of the N.U.P.S., and (10) Ducks. In the case of 
fowls, eggs were classified as first grade during the first four 
weeks which weighed 1| oz. or more, during the second four 
weeks l|j( oz. or more, and during the rest of the trial 2 oz. 
or more. Eggs of less than those w'eights but not less than 
If oz. were classed as second grade, and not more than 100 
second grade eggs in Sections 1 to 6, 200 in Section 7, 80 in 
Section 8, and 40 in Section 9 were included in the pen score 
for competitive piirpose-s. No eggs weighing less than If oz. 
were scored. As regards ducks, only eggs weighing 2 oz. or 
more scored. 

The following table shows the total number of eggs laid by 
each breed during the 44 weeks : — 


The National 
Utility Poultry 
Society’s Egg- 
Laying Test, 
1921-22. 
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FOWLS. 


Died 

No. of 


Eggs 

Laid 


Average 

during 

Test 

Birds 

entered 

Breed 

Gindes i 

Ist 2n4l 1 

Total 

per 

bird for 
44 weekf^ 

32 

640 

Wiiite Leghorns ... 

91,02(» 

8.192 

102,218 

162*69 

12 

373 

White W)^aiidottes 

50,069 

8,717 

58,786 

159-86 

a 

203 

Rhode Island Beds 

27,934 

2,411 

30,345 

150-43 

3 

103 

Light Sussex 

12,689 

896 

13,58.j 

133*64 

— 

2.*i 

Speckled Sussex 

2.883 

445 

3,328 

133-40 

— 

5 

Barred Hocks 

627 

() 

(i33 

126*60 

1 

9 

Buff Rocks ... 

979 

25 

1,(>04 

114*76 

— 

.) 

('road Laugshnns 

638 

21 

659 

131*80 


! .*) 

I (hdden Barre<i Ply, Rocks 

()62 

21 

683 

138*00 

— 

i 10 

j White Orjungtons 

1,134 

47 

1.181 

118*10 

1 

10 

' Buff Orpingtons 

1,110 

147 

1.257 

1 132*79 

— 

1 5 

! C'oiumhian Wyandottes ... 

654 

74 

728 

1 145*60 

5 

60 

' Auconas 

8.392 

195 

8,587 

I 147*96 

— 

1 10 

J Brown Leghorns 

1,254 

41 

1.295 

1 129.50 

4 

1 65 

1 Black Leghorns 

8,(;94 

7.5t» 

9,444 

i 152*59 

J 

1 10 

1 White La Bresse 

1,320 

147 

1,467 

1 166*93 

— 

! 2 

' Golden Campines ... 

128 

— 

1 128 

! 64*00 

r,2 

j 1,540 

1 

; Total ... 

213.193 

22,135 

j 235,328 




Eggs under weight 


— 

1 34(i 

i ___ 

! 


1 

Unrecorded eggs ... 



l.«U)2 

1 237.27<> 

1 : 


l>n.:KS. 


Died , No. 



Kgge laid 


i 

'A verage 

during ol 
Test Birds 

’ Breed 

i 

Ist 

Grade 

Uuder 1 
Weifrht 1 

Total 

} per b)rd 
: foi’ 

1 'I’est 

i 

1 ; 30 

Buff (Orpingtons i 

4,842 

14 

4.858 

161*93 

-- j 5 1 

< 'oaley Fawns ‘ 

1,094 

13.980 

‘ 12 

i.Kw; 

221*20 

1 : 75 i 

1 Khaki ('Jainpbells | 

1 76 

M,(»56 

188 45 

3 , 80 : 

1 Indian lUinners (Fawn and 

13.887 

25 

13.912 

175*12 

i 

' White) 


I 



70 

j liidian Runners (White) .. ■ 

11,591 

; 1“ 

11.601 

165 72 

— ! 6 : 

1 Magpies .. i 

770 

1 1 

771 

154*20 1 

.5 . 26*5 

Total 

46, BG 

140 

46.301 

1 75*91 

! 

1 Eggs unr^'curdctl . . . , 

— 

: — ; 

140 


, 

1 

1 



46 44 4 



The number of eggs per bird produced hy the fivi* leading 
pens in each of the Bections was as Eolhnvs : — 

1 W'hito Leghorns 204. 100, lOs, 103, 103. 

2 White Wyandottes ... 202 , mi 195, 189, 189. 

3 Rhode Island Reds ... 182, 176, 175, 175, 174, 

4 Sussex 170, lt»7, 164. 159, 153. 

5 Other Sitting Breeds ... 146, 137, 136, — — 

6 Other Non-sitting Breeds 192, 180, 17t>, 175, 163 j. 


p o 
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Impobtation of Plants, Bdlbs, Etc. 


[Mab., 


7 Championship (All White 

Leghorns, 10 in pen) 190, 188, 187, 178, 175. 

8 Q.E. Ky. Employees (4 

pallets) 186, 178, 178, 162, 166. 

9 Members N.U.P.S. (2 

pullets) 204, 199, 197, 194, 191. 

10 Ducks (5 in pen) : — 


1 

Khaki Campbells ... 

233. 

2 

do. 

227. 

3 

Coaley Fawns 

219. 

4 

Khaki Campbells 

217. 

5 

Fawn and White RiinuerH 

209. 


It is mentioned in the report of the trial that throughout the 
test the health record of both pullets and ducks was excellent. 
The comparative immunity from infectious diseases is attri- 
buted to the exclusion of any pens containing unfit birds, even 
if they were suffering only from contagious catarrh, which, 
even if not serious in itself, offers a seed bed for roup. 


Nuksebymen and others interested in the export of plants, 
bulbs, etc., to New Zealand should note that, under amended 
Im o riflt ion of issued by the Dominion (tovern- 

P1 nts Bulbs consignments imported into the 

*tc * into * Dominion from this country must be 
__ '1 . . accompanied by a certificate issued by an 

‘ Inspector of the Ministry’. Certificates 
issued by the Director of any public or tetanic garden in this 
country will not in future be accepted. Applications for the 
necessary certificates should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Ministry of Agriculture, at 10, Whitehall Place, London, 
S.W.l.* 


Persons concerned in the trade in plants, bulbs, etc., to the 
United States of America, may be interested in the develop- 
Importation of which have taken place since the 

Plants Bulbs Conference on the U.S.A. Plant Import 
etc Into the' I^egulations (Quarantine No. 87) was held 
TT S A British interests were 

* represented by Mr. W. G. Lobjoit, Con- 
troller of Horticulture of the Ministry. 

Three small modifications in the regulations have since been 
made. These extend the period during which Bhododendrons 
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may be imported under permit, restrict the sizes of rose stocks 
admitted, and modify the requirement as to removal of soil 
from the roots of plants so as to allow the use of other means 
beside washing. 

In addition the U.S. Department of Agricultiire has now 
authorised for a period not exceeding three years from Ist 
January,-^ 1923, the addition to this list of the following varieties 
of bulbs : — 

(;;hionodoxa (glory -of-the-snow) . 

Galanthus (snowdrop). 

Scilla (squill). 

Fritillaria imperialis (crown imperial). 

Fritillaria meleagris (guinea hen-flower). 

Muscari (grape hyacinth). 

Txia. 

F.ranthis (winter aconite''. 

It is also announced that the entry of Narcissus is limited to 
a period of three years only from let January last. 


As was anticipated, the recent Martinmas hirings were the 
occasion of further reductions in the wages of a number of 

Farm Wages workers in Scotland. 

, « . , 5 * Married Ploughmen . — In the greater part 

in Scotland.* i. n 

of S(*otland marned ploughmen are usually 

engaged for a year from Whitsunday, and consequently were 
not affected by Martinmas hirings. New bargains are made at 
Martinmas, however, with married ploughmen in the industrial 
areas stretching from Dundee to Ayr, and from the following 
table of the estimated wages at different periods it will be seen 
that considerable reductions have been made in these areas: — 


A UKA. 


Summol 

Wint»o' 

1021-22. 

Winter 

1022-23. 

Lf>\ver Cly<le Valiev and North 
Ayr “ 

17/- 

.w/- 

41'/- 

.37- 

Stirling and West Fife 

17/- 

.>7/“ 

48/- 

mi- 

East Fife, South Forfar and 
Perth Lowlands 

lf>/- 

46/- 

;-!4/- 

•->7/. 


It should be remembered that the cash wage' does not Include 
the value of allowances in kind, which now ranges from 3s. 

^ From particulars given in a coiainunication received from Sir James 
Wilson, K.C.S.I. 
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per week in Stirling and West Fife to 11s. in East Fife and 
district. 

The average cash wage of married ploughmen for the whole 
of the areas of Scotland for which statistics are available is 
now Sis. per week, with allowances valued at 7b. 2d., thus 
making the total earnings S8s. 2d. per week. If account is 
taken, however, of the large number of ploughmen in the 
counties in which earnings are higher, and of the reports that 
the men who staged on in their old places obtained higher rates 
than those who changed employment, the present average 
earnings of this class of worker come to about 40s. per week, 
or 82 per cent, above the 1914 level. 

This compares favourably with the latest cost of living index 
figure of the Ministry of Labour, and shows that the standard 
of living of the married ploughman is at least being maintained 
at the pre-war level. 

Single Ploughmen . — Tn the majority of areas single plough- 
men engage for a half-year from Whitsunday, and so have to 
make new bargains at Mai tinmas. Average reductions in wages 
of about 4s. per week were made at Martinmas, in spite of 
which a considerable number of men remained unengaged. 

Wonicji Workers. — In most cases there was a slight fall in 
the wages offered to women, although there is some difficulty 
in getting a sufficient supply of this class of worker. 


Some interesting particulars are now available concerning a 
“Clean Milk” Scheme which was operated in Birmingham 
A Birmingham Midland Counties Dairy 

Clean Hffilir Company. Under this Company’s scheme 
Scheme bacterial counts were taken every day from 
a sample of the milk sent in by each of the 
supplying farmers. A bonus was then paid at the end of ever>' 
month to the 36 farmers whose milk during the month was 
found to contain the lowest number of bacilli per cubic centi- 
metre. Of these 86 farmers, the 12 whose score was the lowest 
received one penny per gallon extra for all their milk, and the 
next 24 a half-penny per gallon extra. In this way some of 
t he farmers who competed received from £50 to £60 each more 
for their milk than they otherwise would have received. The 
following were the best six and the worst six scores (in bacteria 
per cubic centimetre) during the months mentioned: — 
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Lowest Scores {cUanest milk). 



May (1922) 

August 

Deceiiil>er 

1 

9,000 

3,400 

6,650 

2 

12,000 

9,900 

7,500 

3 

14,000 

12,0(X) 

8,500 

4 

18,000 

12,750 

10,900 

5 

22,200 

14,250 

12,900 

0 

32,000 

10,000 

13,500 

(Tho 

farms which took the iirst, second, third, etc., place 

in May wx*re not 

necetjsarily the sairie farniH which took those places in August an<) Dcoernher.) 


Highest 

Snmf:s {dirtiest milk). 


1 

10.744,000 

8,070,000 

fi 18,800 

2 

12,000,000 

... 10,488,500 

750,000 

3 

... 10,042,000 

... 11,640,000 

850,500 

4 

... Uncountable* 

... 12,010,001) 

1,877,000 

5 

... Uncountalde* 

... 15,035,500 

1,950,000 


Approx. 30,000,000 

... 19,580,000 Over 

50,000,000 


* In 1/10,(MK> (hint ion. 


Some 80 to 90 farmers in all competed under this sc-heme, 
and it is understood that the average bacterial count of about 
half of them was lower than 20,000 per c.c. 

The results of this admirable scheme must give satisfaction 
to all who wish to sec a higher standard of cleanliness in the 
milk supply, and it is to he hoped that the example set by 
the Midland ('onnties Dairy Company will be followed by other 
large milk distributing companies throughout the countiy. 


The Ministry desitcs to call the attention of hop growers to 
the advisability of taking immediate stops to limit their produc- 
Temporary during the current roar. The 

Bestriction of ‘-onsumption of beer in the United King- 
Hop Production. reduced to approximately 

one-half of its pre-war level. There are 
now about 27,000 acres under hops as compared with 36,000 
itcres before the War. Tu consequence, if an average crop is 
produced on the existing acreage there will be a considerable 
suridus of English hops over and above the amount brewers 
will require should consumption not increase. Further, it is 
estimated that a surplus of about 100,000 cwt. of the 1922 crop 
of English hops will be left in growers' hands after the Hop 
Controller has completed his purchases to meet brewers’ re- 
quirements for the current season. In these circumstances, 
the Hop Controller does not expect to be able to purchase from 
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each grower a greater quantity of the 1923 crop than is approxi- 
mately equivalent to three-quarters of the amount arrived at by 
multiplying the average yield per acre obtained by that grower 
in 1920, 1921, and 1922, and the acreage which that grower 
cropped with hops in 1922. A formal intimation of the amount 
of 1928 hops which the Hop Controller is prepared to purchase 
from him will be sent to each grower, but as the issue of these 
notices may take some time the Ministry considers it advisable 
to warn growers in order that they may at once begin to take 
steps to restrict the production from their acreage to this lower 
amount in order that they may have no surplus left on their 
hands when the Hop Controller has taken the amount of which 
he can dispose. 

It is a penal offence for any person to buy or sell or agree or 
offer to buy or sell any hops without a permit issued under the 
authority of the Hop Controller who is authorised to act on 
behalf of the Minister in this matter, and the Hop Controller 
will not be prepared to buy, or issue permits for the sale for 
consumption in Great Britain or Ireland of hops produced in 
excess of the quantity specified to each grower in the formal 
notice referred to. 


REPLIDS TO CORRESPONDENTS- 

“Hubam*^ Clover. — W.S. asks whether “Hubain” clover and sweet 
el over refer to the same plant. He iinrlerstands that sweet clover has great 
possibilities as a forage crop, and that it is valuable to bee keepers as a honey 
yielding plant if allowed to grow to the flowering stage, 

‘ Sweet clover is a general term referring to no fewer than 4 distirujt 
varieties of Melilotiis. There is a yellow biennial variety, a yellow annual 
variety, a white biennial variety and a white annual variety. “Hu bam” 
cloN'or is the white annual variety, developed l)y Professor II. D. fluglics t>f 
the Iowa Experiment Station, from selected seed obtained from Alabama. 

In America, the biennial variety is seeded in spring <m autumn sown rye or 
wheat, or with barley or oats, at the rate of 12 to 15 Ib. of scarifled seed per 
acre. The crop is harvesteti the following year just before the blossom buds 
{ippoar. 

The annual variety, “ Hubam,” is sown in early spring and is cut for forage 
the same year. The seeding is made on bean-land, potato-land or on fallowed 
hind in clean, firm condition. In America, seeding in early spring gives a 
forage crop in mid July, * 

Black Spot on Roses.^ — Miss . . . would be glad of information with 
regard to Black Spot on rose bushes. 
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BfipVg : This disease is caused by a fungus, Actinmmxi rosae. In iome 
varieties of rose this fungus winters on the young twigs which, when infected, 
should be cut out. 

Dusting with 1 part powdered arsenate of lead and 9 parts finely ground 
sulphur in May and at fortniglitly intervals afterwards, has been found very 
effective, but of course this is a very poisonous preparation and not advisable 
in a garden if children or animals may have access. Spraying with lime- 
sulphur at half the strength of that used for Apple Mildew (see details in 
Leaflet No. 204) has been also found useful, though this renders the bush 
unsightly. 

Diseased Strawbenies. — A.Z. sends a strawberry plant “smothered 
by queer growth.” 

Reply : The strawberry plant has suffered from the smol liering effects of 
<me of the Myxoinycetes, HpumaHa alba. This is a very lowly form of fungus, 
— indeed it is doubtful if it should bo so classified. It increases in size and 
climbs slowly over plants, especially up the sterns of living grasses, and fonns, 
first, white masses, followed later by the soot-like masses of dark spores. 

It is not a parasite, but may act harmfully in smothering the plant. It is 
more common in England on grasses, fmt has been noted in France on straw- 
Vierries. The spores may have been introduced in one of many ways, but 
probably with the manure. It is not \ery common, and if the betl is well dug 
and the affected plants thoroughly cleared away and burnt it will probably not 
oc(Mjr again. 

White Clover. — Q.R. request.s the necessary information for detecting 
Wild White Clover from the ordinary White Dutch Clover. 

Reply : It is difficult to distinguish the two. If White Clover appears in 
rcsponsi* to basic slag, it may of I’onrae be supposed to be wil<l white. Other- 
wise the two varieties cannot bo distinguished botanieally, though the wild 
variety differs somewhat in habit from the cultivated. These differences are 
set forth in a painjihlet on the Komaiice of Wild White Clover’ obtainable 
from Messrs. Gartons of Warrington. Leaflet No. states that the seed <>i 
wild white is on the average slightly .smallor and that the wild variety is more 
persistent. 

Gettingr Rid of Tree Stuilips.“"S.T. asks whether stumps can he hiirni 
by boring with an auger ami putting chemh'als in. 

Reply : Refern*<l to Ministry’s Ibqaut on Stump Clearing Devices and 
inibrmed that processes of chemical disintegration weie shown b\ the Ministry s 
invcstigatioiiM to he futile. 

Starch Equivalent of Feeding Stuffs. - V X. asks for an 
explanation of the term “ staich etpiivalenl.” 

Reply : By tlie “ Starch equivalent” of a feeding stuff is im*ant the number 
of pounds of starch whicli is equivalent, for the juodiution of enoigy, to 100 
pounds of that feeding stuff. ' 

in the Ministry’s Miseellancons Publication No. 82 this is worked out in two 
ways as “ gross digestible energy” and as net digestible energy the latter 
being usually taken as giving the best figures for the productive value of 
feeding stuffs. 

The “net digestible energy " of wheat, for instance, is 71*G ; in other words, 
if you feed 100 lb. of wheat it is i qnivalent, for productive purposes, to feeding 
71*6 of starch. 
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Take wlioat for ioBtance at £9 15b, per ton. For every ton of wheat fed 
188, cornea back in the form of manure. Therefore in feeding a ton of wheats 
tlio feeding costs £S 17s. That is, you pay £8 17s. for a ton of wheat, which 
for practical purposes may be regarded as containing 71 '6 per cent, of staich. 
What therefore do you pay for 1 per cent, of starc h ? 'I’his you ascertain by 
dividing the price £8 17s. by 71*6 — which gives approximately 28. 6d. The use 
of figures tluis obtained is a convenient way of comparing the value of feeding 
stufEs. 

PifiT Farming. — W.X. asks for figures of capital required. 

Reply \ It is practically impossible to give c\en an approximate estimate 
which would cover all holdings of various sizes and with varying accommoda- 
tion. The following figures and notes inighl assist in prcq)aring a ronj|ih 
estimate : — 

Capital, 

Land (if purchased) say £25 per acre. 

Buildings. Good shelters for runniiig on outdoor system at rate of £5 
per sow. 

Stock. £10 per acre (1 Breeding Sow per ai rc*). 

Fencing and Feeding Utensils, £1 to £*2 per acre. 

Expenditure. 

Bent and Rates. 30/- per acre. 

Labour. 1 man to eveiy 150 pigs. 

Foods. Average cost j>ct head per week, 2/f). 

Income. 

Each sow should produce 10 pigs per year whicli at 4-*5 months w<»uld 
average 100 lb. dead weight, worth ap|>i<)xiiuately 1/- per lb. 

General, 

It should be possible to purchase and start a smalMudding of 10 juaea 
with £500 and cxj^ect a return of per cent, — no cluirgc* being 

made for labour. 

Crab-apple Trees. asks whether the presence of old crab-apjde 
trees in the hedge of an orchard is detiimental to young aj)plc trees, thnmgli 
pollination or in an}^ other way. 

Reply : Crab-apple trees growing wild usually pr(idnce alMUidanl polhni 
which should facilitate fertilisation of blossoms of cultivated trees in the 
vicinity. If the wild trees harbour insect or Fniigus pests, then they become a 
source of infection and shoiihl be destioyed. 

Parsnip Canker. — A Chichester corresporulent writ(‘s : I shall be ghul 
if you will let me have a copy of any ioaflnt publislied on Parsnip Canker, or 
give me wdiat information is available on this iliseasc. 

Reply : In reply to your enquiry of the 16th inst., the Ministry has not 
published a leatlet dealing wdth Parsnip Cankf'r, but ibe trouble is describeil in 
some detail by Mr. A. D. Cotton in the Kew Bulletin, 1918, p. 8, and is shown 
to be “ due primarily to a physiological pheiioimuiou which causes the surfaco 
tissues to become lupturod, and not to the invasion of a fungus parasite. 
Cracking takes place during the growing season, especially if rains follow a 
dry }>eriod, and tlie cracks gape open exposing the soft inner tissues. The 
canker or decay which follows is the result of ihe inability of the parsnip to 
form a layer of wound cork. Though canker is worse in some localities than 
others it appears to occur in all districts if rupturing of tl)e skin takes place. 
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Over-manuring, neglect of liming, early sowing (in<lucing premature ripening) 
may favour the formation of cracks. The variety of paisnip grown may also 
he partly respoimihle, a form of high quality, with bulky top, abundant flesh 
and small core being very largely ciilti\aUMi in the worst reas.^’ 

With regard to preventive ineasureH the gro>\ er is advised to avoid too 
rich a soil and to adopt late sowing. Liming must not he neglected and a 
proper rotation should be given — parsnips must never be grown for two years 
in succession on the same land. The writer also mentions a dressing of salt 
as having been found effective in some eases — on heavy soils 5 cwt. per acre, 
on light soils up to 10 cwl. per acre. The use t)F potash manures is also 
suggested. 

WJiite Ply in Greenhouses.— H.L. asks ]iav<; you a leaflet or can you 
advise me the l>est way <>£ getting rid of White Fly in greenhouses? 

Reply : AVith reference to your lellcr of tlie 30th January, the only method 
of dealing Avith White Fly upon tomatoes is by moauK of fumigation, but to 
obtain the b<‘st results it is necessary to u.sc a pow^crfid fumigant such as 
hydrocyanic acid gas. A l<*aflct dealing with tliis tH‘atmerit is enclosed. 

If the highly poisonous nature <»f liydrocyanic .odd gas should be a dis* 
advantage under the circumstances in Avhich you have to use it, you might 
try tctrachlorethane, and a memorandum on this fumigant is therefore also 
enclosed. If you have a difficulty in obtaining tctrachlorethane, you will see 
advertisements in most fruit* gruwdiig or gardening papers for proprictarj’' 
fumigants for use against White Fly on tomatoes whicli have much the 
same efftHd. 


Leaflets issued by the Ministry. -Since the date of the list given 
on page (>71 of the October issue of the Jimrual, the following leaflets have 
l)ecii revised. 

No. 32. — Foul Broo<l. 

,, 111. — (>o. operative selling of Kggs. 

., Idlt. — The Cultivation of Mangolds. 

„ 11)7. — Agricultural Education in England and Wales. 

333. — Fish Meal as a Foo«l for Live Siov k. 

338 — Fruit and Vegetable Crying. 

A 31ti/l, — Abridged List of PubJicatioiH. 

77/c f*dhinny new Imfleh haee been iaeued. 

N<*. 31*3. '-Diseases iif Adult Bees. 

,, 3%. — Feeding Home-grown Corn and Fotfitoes to Lixe Stock. 

Tbr foUov'ing Irafleti^ are no longtr tHsueil fn e : — 

No. 374. — Hints on Egg Produetion. 

No. 373. — „ „ The Production of Table Poultry. 

No. 37r». — ,, „ Babbit Koepin *. 

Poot-and-Mouth Disease.— A furtlur outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
diaease occurred at Handley, Cheshire, on 3Plh January, which involved the 
slaughter of two coav«, the only animals on the premise's. As a result of this 
outbreak restrictions were again applied to an area around Handley, but the 
circumstances of the outl>reak permitte<l an early reduction <»f the prohibited 
area in view of the fact that it had roeeiilly lajcn subject to restrictions, and 
no movements bad taken place involving a risk of the spread of the disease. 
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All restrictions in the Glamorgan district were removed as from 8 th February. 
The outbreak in this county having been successfully confined to the originally 
infected premises. 

On 10th February disease was confirmed on premises at Northleach, Glos., 
3 heifers of a lot of 4 being found afiVcted. There had been recent move- 
ments to local markets, but there has been no extension of disease except to 
premises in the proximity of the original outbreak — on which the existence of 
disease was confirmed on 12t]i irist. The usual restrictions were imposed on 
10th February. 

^ ♦ 

NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

The Evolution of Climate,— (C. K.P. Brookes, M.Sc. (173 pp.) London: 
Benn Bros., Ltd., 1922. 8/0 net.) It is remarked in the introduction to this 
book that meteorologists arc still so much occupied with the present vagaries 
of the weather that few of them have the time to extend their researches into 
the geological past, though thi rein may be the key to the solution of many 
problems which tlioy have hitherto fa(‘>ed in vain. Mr. Brooks has applied 
his knowledge of geology and meteorology to reconstruct the sequence of 
climatic change through which the world has passed during that importatit 
stage of geologiciil history commonly known as the ice age or glacial period. 
The historical record is preceded by a chapter dealing generally with factors 
of climate and the causes of climatic fluctuations, and the book concludes with 
a brief review of the influence of those fluctuations on the evolution of man 
and the history of civili/aiion. 

Pests. — (Palmer and Westell (412 pp.) London : Henry J. Diane, 1922. 

58.) In this book the authors have attempted to give a concise but compre- 
hensive summary of all the imp<'rlant pests, both animal /iiid vegetable, 
affecting the products of tlie farmer, forester, fruit-grower and gardener— a 
“ pest for the purpose of the book being defined as any animal, plant oi 
vegetable organism wliich is injurious to any kind of crop, produce, oi 
cultivated plant, whether directly or indirectly, and any insect attacking 
domesticated animals or annoying man himself. The authors have’ wistdy 
recognised that the practical man has seldom the time or inclination to read 
intricate scientific details of liie naturalhistory of the posts which trouble liim, 
and they Lave, therefore, concentrated attention on the necessary information 
at present available to enable liim to identify and as far as possible to control 
or prevent their ravages. A w'ork of this nature ncjcessarily consists largely 
of compilation, but the nd’crenct's to authorities to wliom the authors 
acknowledge their indebtedness sliow that the standard works on the various 
subjects have been drawn upon, and the book presents, in a convenient form, 
up-to-date information for which otlierwise a number of tecbiucal and 
expensive publications would have to be consulted. 

The volume, which is of ‘‘ royal uefuvo ” (10 in. by in.) size and is hand- 
somely bound in green cloth, is copiously indexed and illustrated, and contains 
a useful glossary of scientific terms used, besides identification and spraying 
tables and a monthly calendar of anti-pest operations. 

English Local Government — Statutory Authorities for 
Special Purposes,— (Si<lney and Beatrice Webb. (521 pp,). London : 
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Longtaans, Green <& Co., 1922, 25k. net). This book constitutes the fourth 
and final volume of Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb’s survey of the constitutional 
structure of English local govermncnt from the Kevolution (1689) to the 
passing of the Municipal Corporation Act (1835). Like the preceding studies 
of The Parisli and the County *’ and ‘‘ The Manor and the Borough,” it 
represents a monumental amount of reseaicii in recondite contemporary 
sources, tracing the origin, development and function of such hitherto un- 
explored organisations as the Court of Sewers, Incorporated Guardians of the 
Poor, Turnpike Trustees and linprovemont CommiHsionerH— -w'ho, it is pointed 
out, were the forevuiiners of most of the munitdpal administration of the 
19th century. The last two cliapters, summarising the contents of the 
complete survey, give an illuminating account of the gradual transformation 
of the old institutions and their adaptation to the new conditions and 
conceptions arising from the industrial revolution and the social and economic 
changes proceeding from it. As was to be expected from the learned 
bistorians f)f trade unionism and industrial democracy the books are an 
important addition to historical literatme, and shouhl be of special interest to 
all who are engaged in municipal and local administration. 

Electricity in Agriculture.— (Arthur H. Alltel. (Ill pp.). London: 
Pitman & Sous, 1922. 2 k. 6d.). The applications of electricity to agriculture 

in this country are still largely unexplored and there is obviously room for a 
hook of even such modest sc^op<‘ as this primer— the tirst of its kind to be 
published in this country — indicating hrictly some of the chief uses of 
electricity in the various mechanical operations of the farm, the sources of 
power available and the metlaals by which it may be distributed. A chapter 
is devoted to the doiuestii' applicatuuis of electricity in indoor lighting, 
cooking, heating, etc., and another to “electro-culture” — the latest oxpernoents 
in which were summarized in the December numU^r of this Journal. 

Practical Fruit Farmingr.— (I». G. Hatton, M.A.. and Walter U. 
Edgar, F.S.I. (87 jip,). London; John Murray, 1922. 28.) “ The more 

one looks into the history of fruit culture Ifie more one is forced to the 
unpleasing conclusion that, at any rate during the last <‘entury, hut slow 
progress has been made in tlie ac<iuisition of Hcieutilic knowledge and in the 
application thereof, we are now, as it were, only Rcratching on the surface of 
a rich and partly unexplored field.” This is the conclusiou arrived at by 
Mr. Edgar, whose eontributioii on “ The Plant ing, Cultivation, and General 
Management of Orchards in Kent ” forms the second part of this useful 
pamphlet on Practical Fruit Farming, issued by the Loyal Agricultural 
Society. In tlie first pait, by Mr. Hatton, who.^e work as Director of the East 
Mailing Kesearch Station is well kmnMi to pomologists, an attemp made 
to indicate how far the conclusions of the research worker are of immediate 
application to the practical grower, and how far the observations and 
consequent metliodH of the most successful practical growers have borne the 
test of time. Considerations are discussed for the solution of a holding, 
preparation and planting, pruning, manuring and treatment of diseases and 
pests, and an extensive list of references is added to more exhaustive works 
on different sections of the subject. 

Wheat Oostiners. -(Herl»erl Grange. (16 pp.) London : P. S. King & 
Son, 1922. Is, 6d.) In this 16-page pamphlet, issued with the object ol 
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drawing attention to tlie present and prospective position of the grower of 
con), Mr. Grange gives an analysis of costs of wheat production per acre and 
per quarter for the years 1914 and 1919-1922 under the six separate headings 
of rent, rates and insurance ; seed ; manure ; horse labour ; ntanual labour ; 
and repairs and sundries. The ligures for the last two years show an 
approximate net loss of £G and £4 lOs. per acre, respectively. Mr. Grange 
explains the basis on which his calculations are based and, though his figures 
will require modification in the light of fluctuating prices and individual 
experience, the pamphlet may be of assistance toother inquirers interested in 
the economics of wheat production. 

The Maintenance of the Agricultural Labour Supply in 
England and Wales during the War.HJ- K. Montgomery. (121 pp.) 
Rome: International Agricultural Institute. 2s. Gd.) In this report 
Mr. Montgomery, Chief of the Bureau of Economic and Social Intelligence 
of the International Agricultural Institute, gives a classified summary of 
the chief measures taken in this country to supply the place of agricultural 
workers withdrawn from the land for military service during the War and 
to provide supplementary hdiour for the increased production which was 
required to assure the food supply of the country. Most of those measures 
were noted in this Journal from time to time as they arose during the 
progress of the War, but future reference will be mindi facilitated by 
Mr. Montgomery’s memorandum, in which he brings together the various 
arrangements rrjade for the supply of labour by soldiers, ]>ristmor8 of war 
and interned civilians, women landworkers, refugees, conscientious objectors 
and volunteer helpers. The final chapter gives an account of t)»c working 
of the Agricultural Wages Boanl, including tables of minimum >vageH fixed 
for workers of various ages in different districts down to the abolition of 
the Board in August, 1921. 

The Journal of Pomology and Horticultural Science.— 

The growing of their oro])s tests the full capacity of those engaged in the 
industry of horticulture, and the measure of success attained hy each grower 
serves us a guide to Ins ability as a cultivator. Some produce the finest 
crops — others, smaller crops of a J()wer quality, but all Jiave difliculties of 
divers kinds to contend witli 

The soil has its ow’n special problems, which even at the present time mv 
only partially understood, though our scientific reseurcli workers are gaining 
more knowledge every year. The plant, be it for fruit, flower, or vegetabh) 
production, is always giving anxiety to the cultivator. Ls it the right kind 
for his purpose ? Has he tlie best variety in existence ? Are his fruit trees 
grafted on the right stock to suit his purpose ? Those are questions put to 
cveiy good comraercial grower. Diseases of crops, also, are always 
troublesome. 

If left unprotected, Ijorticultural crops are attacked by diseases and pests, 
and growers are not always clear as to the l>est means to adopt to keep plants 
liealthy. All these proldems can only he properly dealt with by those having 
full knowledge of the pest, and this can l)e acquired by keeping in constant 
and close touch with tlio results of work carried out at research stations. 
There are at least five such stations in this country engaged on horticultural 
work: the Long Asliton Horticultural Research Station (near Bristol), fclie 
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East Mailing Horticultural Station, the John Innes Institute (Merton, Surrey), 
and the Lea Valley liorticultural Experimental Station (Herts.), At these 
stations scientific workers are investigating problems of many kinds, differing 
in character from the manuring of the tomato plant to the control of silver 
leaf disease. All the work is of importance to the commercial grower. 

The reports of thi.-i leseurch work will be published in the Journal of 
Pomology and llorticultiual Science, which in effect is the official organ of 
the first three aforesaid research stations. The Journal will be published 
quarterly, and can be ohtaiijcd either from the research stations or from the 
publishers. The annual Huhscription is 15«., post free. 

The first issue ol* the new series ^vas published in November, 1922, and 
contains articles on : — 

Commercial llaspherries and their Classification (N, H. Gruhb) ; 

Apple and Plum Case Hearer (F, F. Iheobald) ; 

Control i)f tlie Apple Blossom Weevil (//. IF. MileJi); 
together with several sliurtcr notes. 
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Unioersity ('olttiffe of W'ale^, IherysUcyth . — Ihill. No, 4: — Investigation 
on tlic Composition of ]''arni Crops Fiist Report (11 pp.) Aher^8t- 
wyt h , 1 922 j (>3 3 > n4 ) . J 

Horticuifaire and Fruitgrowing. 

Benncti, F., imd Hohde, F. A’.-- A Vegt^tnhle (Irower’s Handbook. 
(174 pp ) L<‘itdon : P. Lop Warner TChiswiek Press), 1922, 6s, 
[63.511(02).) 

U. S, Department t>j \grievVu.re. — Farmer^' Bull. 1269 : — Celery Growing. 

pp.) WtiHliingifjn. 1922. [63 611.] 

V. $. Depart ment of Agriculture. — Bull. 1082 The Production of Tulip 

Bulbs. (48 pp.) Wasliington, 1922. [63.62.] 

Hoyal AgricuUural Society of /vwj/lfiud.- -Practical Fruit Farming, by 
R. G. Hatton and W. R. Elgar (87 pp.) London ; John Murray, 
1922, 2.L {63.41(041; 63,41(42).] 
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(ieorge Allen A unwin, Ltd., 1922, 2s. 6a. not. [aS-dl-^-lte.] 
Caitfomui Agncultufal Experiment Station —Bull. 344 Cold Storage 
as an Aid to the Marketing of Plume : a Progress Beport. (pa, 428-^-hI 63). 
Berkley, 1922. [63,41-^198.] . - 

Plant Pests and Diseases. 
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and Forest : A Practical Guido ior the s use of the pwner, 

Farmer, Fruit Grower end (iardouer concerning the Insects, Birds 
and IHLer Animals, Ftmgoid Diseases and Weeds, aiStectmg Agncultore, 
Horticulture and Forestry; together with Peinodial Measures. (412 pp.) 
London* fl. J. Drane, 1922, 26a. L63.24vU2); 63.27(02): 68.269(02): 
63.26 ; 68.296; 69.162; 63 296 ] 
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16£r. [63.266; 63.60482(02).] 
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Fils, 1922, 16 fr. L63 6043i02) j 
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